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PREFACE 


The sudden and long-protracted illness of Mr. N. B. 0 tgikar, the 
Editor of the Collected Works of R. G. Bhandarkar, has prevented 
him from reading the proofs of the Indexes of this volume. 
The Indexes, themselves were left incomplete by the editor, and 
have been completed by Mr. G. N. Shrigondekar, B. A., of the 
Publication Department of the Institute. Mr. Utgikar, I am 
glad to add, has recovered remarkably well from a very bad 
attack of paralysis, and it is to be hoped that he will be able 
to write an Introduction to the first volume of the Collected 
Works which will, however, be the last to be published. 


I^sipancaml, i^ake 1850 
( 30th August, 1938 ) 


V , G. Paranjpe, 
Superintendent, Publication Dept. 

of the B. O. R. Institute. 



ABBREVIATIONS 


Ait. Br. = Aitareya-BrShmai^a. 

Am. = Amarakosa. 

Anuv. = Anuvakya. 

Asv. Sr. = Asvalayana-Srauta-Sutra. 

Bh. = Bhagavadglta. 

Bib. Ind. Ed. = Bibliotheca Indica Edition. 

G5tt. gel. Anz. = Gdttingische gelelirte Anzeigen. 

Gr. Sii. = Grhyasutra. 

Ind. Anti. = Indian Antiquary. 

J. A. 0. S. = Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
JBBRAS. = Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Bombay. 

Mah. — Mahabhasya. 

Pan. s Panini. 

Rajtarah. = Rajatarahginl. 

Raya. = Rayamukuta. 

Bv. = Rgveda. 

6arhg, = Sarhgadharapaddhati. 

Taitti. S. = Taittirlya-Sarhhita. 

Up. = Upanisad. 

Z. D. M. G. = Zeitsohrift der Deutsohen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT ON THE SEARCH FOR 
SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS DURING THE YEAR !882.83» 
AND ON THE STATE OP THE PRESENT 
COLLECTIONS OF MANUSCRIPTS. 


EXPENDITURE 

From the beginning of the official year to about the middle 
of September last 2 , i was in sole charge of the operations in 
connection with the Search. Thereafter, the work, as well as 
the funds, were divided between Professor Peterson and myself. 
Out of the grant of Rs, 8,000, I had up to September spent 
Rs. 2,500, and the balance, after deducting Rs. 548, which had 
to be set apart for Inscriptions, was Rs. 4,952. Out of this, one- 
half or Rs. 2,476 was placed at the disposal of Professor 
Peterson and the other half was entrusted to me. Of this I 
spent Rs. 2,455-0-6, so that, in all, my expenses during the year 
amounted to Rs. 4,955-0-6. Manuscripts of the value of 
Rs. 439-0-9 paid for out of this amount were, as stated in the 
last year’s Report, included ixi the list then submitted, wherefore 
the results now to be reported, have cost Government 
Rs. 4,515-15-9. 

Of this amount, Rs. 8473-13-0 were paid for the 772 
Manuscripts purchased this year and the remainder, 
Rs. 1,042—2—9, was spent on the salaries and travelling expenses 
of the agents and Sflstrins employed for collecting Manuscripts 
and cataloguing Private Libraries. 


1 OriginaUy published in 1884, at the Government Central Press, Bombay. [N. B. U.] 

2 The original Report is dated 6th September 1883. [N. B. U.] 

1 j^R, G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II.] 
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MANUSCRIPTS PURCHASED IN GUJARATH AND 
IN THE MARATHA COUNTRY 

The catalogue of these Manuscripts is divided into two 
sections, in the first of which are entered Manuscripts collected 
in Gujarath, and in the second those purchased in the Maratha 
Country. The Gujarath section comprises Nos. 1—486 and the 
other. Nos. 487—772. 

I will now give a brief analysis of the collection noticing all 
the particulars of a literary and historical importance, which 
from a hasty examination of the Manuscripts, I have been able 
to gather. 


VEDAS 

Under the head of Vedas including Upani?ads are entered two 
complete copies of the Vajasaneya Saiiihita, one in each section 
( Nos. 12, 13 and 495 ), and one of the Pada text of the Kaiiva 
Sakha of that Veda (No. 489). Nos. 3 and 4 are complete 
copies of two of the four principal song-books of the Sama Veda. 
We have also in this class, Manuscripts of eight out of the fourteen 
Kandas or divisions of the Satapatha Brahmapa and double 
copies of some of them. 

No. 14 is a copy of a part of Uata’s Bhasya or commentary on 
the Vajasaneya Sariihita. The fragment begins in the middle 
of Chapter II, and extends up to about the end of 
Chapter XXI; but a good many intermediate leaves are wanting. 
No. 16 is a copy of the latter part of the same work, 
and begins with Chapter XIX, and comes down to the 
end, one intermediate leaf only being lost. This was transcribed 
in the Sam vat year 1431 corresponding to 1375 A. D., and 
is one of the oldest paper Manuscripts we possess. No. 14, and 
No. 15 (which is another fragmentpf the first part extending 
from Chapters XII to XVIII) also look as old if not older, 
though they bear no date. 
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UAJA’S DATE 

The date of No. 16 itself shows that Uata or Uvata, the author, 
must have flourished at least five hundred years ago ; but there 
is a statement in that Manuscript as well as in No. 14 which 
enables us to determine the precise period when he lived. In 
the colophon of Manuscripts of this author’s works and at the 
end of some of the chapters, a couplet occurs, in the first line of 
^vhich the name of his father is given as Vajrata and the place 
where he lived as Anandapura. The sense of the second line 
of the couplet as it usually occurs in Manuscripts of the Mantra- 
bhasya is : “ This commentary on the Mantras was composed 
after a mature deliberation of [ the sense o/] words and 
sentences, ” But in the Manuscripts I am speaking about, 
instead of the words in Italics, we have in several places “ while 
Bhoja was ruling over the earth ” or “ while Bhoja was 
governing his kingdom. ” 

Anandapura has boon identified with Vadanagar in Upper 
Gujarath, and though Hwan Thsang, the Chinese traveller, 
tells us that in his time the district in which the town was 
situated formed part of the kingdom of Malwa, still it is 
questionable whether the town belonged to the kings of 
that country in the time.of Bhoja, especially since a powerful 
kingdom had been established, a gopd many years before 
Bhoja came to the throne, at Anahilapattana not far from 
Vadanagar. But the point is placed beyond doubt by another 
couplet occurring at the end of the tenth Chapter of No. 14, in 
which Uata tells us that “ he composed the Mantrabhasya while 
living in Avanti and while Bhoja was ruling over the country.” 
This shows that though Vajrata, the father of our author, lived 
at Anandapura, tJata himself lived in Malwa at the time when 
he wrote his work. The Bhoja therefore mentioned by him 
must undoubtedly be the celebrated prince of that name who 
ruled over the country from about 996 to 1051 a; d. 
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UPANI§ADS 

No. 487 is entitled A^tottara^topanigad or the Hundred and 
Eight Upanigads. The original Upani^ads formed parts of the 
Vedas and these are really works of great antiquity ; but 
treatises of this nature gradually multiplied, many of them 
being devoted to the exaltation of particular deities and to the 
furtherance of such other sectarian objects. Most of them are 
referred to the Atharva Veda, a circumstance partially due to 
the fact that the literature belonging to this Veda was not 
clearly defined and specified by the ancient scholars of India. 
The number of Upani^ads extant is now estimated at about 250. 

But at some period which cannot be very distant, 108 of these 
were chosen as the best, and their names given in one of them 
entitled Muktikopanigad and their study enjoined. The 
Upani§ads in our No. 487 are the same as those mentioned in 
the Muktikopani^ad, and are written and arranged exactly in 
the same order. But out of the 108, two—the Taittiriya and 
the Mantrika—have dropped out somehow, though their names 
arc given in the table of contents attached to the Manuscript. 

No. 10 in the Gujarath section also contains thirty-six treatises 
of this class, and some of them are different from those 
enumerated in the Muktikopanigad. Besides these we have 
detached copies of several of them. It is not often that so many 
Upanisads are found in a single collection of Manuscripts. 

VEDANGAS AND SACRIFICIAL MANUALS 

In the class of Vedahgas and Sacrificial Prayogas or Manuals, 
there is in the Gujarath section a copy of Devayajnika’s Bhasya 
or commentary on the Anukramapika of the Vajasaneya Samhita 
( No. 25 ), and in the Maratha section, a copy of two chapters 
of his commentary on Katyayana’s Sacrificial SQtras (Nos. 504 
and 505). Of this last a copy of four chapters was procured 
by me last year. There is also a Manuscript of the first three 
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chapters of another Bha^ya on this Satra by an author whose 
name is not given. 

Last year’s Collection contained copies of the commentaries 
of Karka, Gadadhara, and Harihara, on Paraskara’s Grhya Sotra 
and this year one of Jayarama’s commentary on the same 
(No. 512) has been added. 

There are Manuscripts of dependent treatises also such as 
the Pratijna Satra, the Bha^ika Sutra, Yajnavalkya §ik^, &c. 
(Nos. 26, 28, and 513—521). In the Maratha section, there are 
Manuscripts of several sacrificial Manuals belonging principally 
to the Vajasaneya Sakha (Nos. 522—541). 

ITIHASAS, PURA^AS. MAHATMYAS AND STOTRAS 

The object in making collections of Manuscripte is, I apprehend, 
not only to procure copies of rare works but also to secure 
materials *for critical editions of such as though not rare 
are of great importance, or for the determination of the 
correct text of any particular passage in them, whenever a weighty 
issue hangs on it. In making my purchases I have always this 
object in view. In the department of Itihasas and Puranas, 
therefore, I have on no occasion rejected a good Manuscript of 
the whole or a portion of the Mahabharata offered for sale, though 
the work has been printed once in Calcutta and twice in Bombay. 
But in all cases I paid a good deal less than the ordinary price. 
One copy of the Mahabharata was purchased in 1879 at the rate 
of one rupee for a thousand Slokas, and a copy of each of the ten 
books of the epic with commentaries, at the rate of Rs. 1-8-0. 

In this year’s Collection in the Gujarath section there are 
Manuscripts of eleven books, two of which, from the dates given 
in the colophon, appear to bo 300 years old. The others also 
look as old though they bear no dates. They were paid for at 
the rate of Rs. 1-8-0 (Nos. 56—67). In the Maratha section 
there is a copy of the whole of the MahabhSlrata with the 
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exception of the Santiparvan or the twelfth book, and a copy 
of the Harivamsa (Nos. 565, 566 and 579). These are about 
two hundred years old, and the price paid was Rs. 1-12-0 per 
thousand, which was the uniform rate at which a large lot of 
Manuscripts was purchased at Nasik. 

In this class there are also Manuscripts of the Vasistha 
RamSyai^a, the Markandeya, the Vi^nu and the Vamana Puraijas, 
and of a good many Mahatmyas of shrines or rivers, such aS 
the Mahatmya of Jagannatha in Orissa, of which we have two 
copies, one engraved on Tala leaves and the other* written on 
paper, and the Prabhasa Mahatmya. 

DHARMASiSTRA OR RELIGIOUS ANIT CIVIL LAW 

As belonging, to the Smyti branch of the literature of the 
Hindu Law, religious and civil, I have to announce the acqui¬ 
sition of a valuable commentary on the Mann Smrti by RaghaviV 
nanda (No. 110). There are also old copies of the Yajhavalkya 
Smrti, and of Vijhanesvara’s commentary on it—the-Mitaksara— 
one of which was transcribed in Sanivat 1535 or 1479 A.D., 
that is more than 400 years ago (No. 106). 

We have a somewhat mutilated Manuscript of a work entitled 
Jiianabhaskara (NoS. 96-97), which consists of a dialogue between 
Sorya, the Sun deity, and Aru^a, his charioteer, and another of 
that part of it which treats of the duties of widows. 

Of digests and manuals, which form an extensive branch of the 
modern literature of the subject, we have an old copy of the 
Madanaparijata (No. 599)—which is considered a work of much 
importance—and treatises on the domestic rites of the followers of 
the White Yajurveda entitled Samskarabhaskara (Nos. 115 and 
611) by Khaijidsbhatta, the son of MayUresvara, and Samskara- 
paddhati (Nos. 114 and 610) by Gahgadhara. Madanaparijata is 
so called because its author Visvesvara was patronized by a prince 
named Madanapala whose history is given in the introduction to 
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the work. This introduction Professor Aufrecht gives in his 
notice of the work in the Oxford Catalogue. 

Nos. 614, 615, and 618 are commentaries on works detailing 
the duties of the followers of Madhva, the originals of which were 
written by Madhvacarya himself. The last of these Manuscripts 
contains the original also. Nos. 616 and 617 also belong to that 
sect. Besides other works which are well known we have a large 
number of Manuscripts of rituals employed on special occasions. 

POEMS, PLAYS, FABLES, ETC. 

Among the poems and plays and the commentaries thereon, 
collected this year, may be mentioned a large fragment of 
Ekanatha’s commentary on the Kiriltarjuniya (No. 136); eleven 
cantos of the Raghuvam^darpana by Hemadri (No. 161); an 
anonymous commentary on the first eight cantos of the 
Kumarasaiiibhava (No. 139); four different glosses on the 
Meghaduta (Nos. 157—160); a complete copy of a commentary on 
the Nai^dhlya by Narahari (No. 146); two commentaries on the 
Khandaprasasti (Nos. 140 and 620); two old copies of Kadarabari 
(Nos. 134 and 135); a Manuscript of the Pancatantra more than 
five hundred years old (No. 147), and two poems entitled 
Rukminisavijaya and Tirthaprabandha by Vadirajatirtha with 
commentaries (Nos. 622, 623, 632 and 633). There is a copy of 
the Madhvavijaya or the triumphant career of Madhva (No. 627); 
but several of its leaves are missing. 

The last three works belong to the Madhva sect, and Vadiraja, 
said to be the same as Kavindra, was one of A nandatirtha’s 
•successors, being the eighth in the list given [later on]. He 
died in 1261 Saka or 1339 a.d. 

GANGIDASA AND NARAHARI 

One of the commentaries on the Khandapra^sti is by 
Gupavi'naya, a Jaina, and the other by Gangadasa, who in a 
stanza at the end of each section, gives Pociya as the name of 
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his father and Mahalak^ml as that of his mother. He assumed 
the name of .Tnanananda after he had renounced the world and 
become a samnyasin or recluse. The stanza is given by Professor 
Aufrecht in his notice of this work ; but it is worthy of 
observation that the line, in which his having become a recluse is 
mentioned, occurs for the first time in the stanza at the end of his 
commentary on the Rama-Avatara, or the seventh incarnation of 
Visnu, so that he seems to have assumed that condition after he 
had finished his commentary on the first six avataras or incar¬ 
nations. 

The commentary on the Naisadhiya also contains at the 
end of each canto a stanza in which the author gives his name 
as Narahari, and states that he was the son of one SvayaihbhQ 
•“ whose feet were incessantly adored by the king of Trilihga ” 
by his wife Ncalamil, and that he was treated with kindness 
by Vidyaranya, the Yogin, who probably was his guru or 
preceptor. The king of Trilihga or Telahgana, alluded to 
here, must very likely be a prince of the Vijayanagara 
dynasty, and if the Vidyaranya mentioned by the writer was 
the same as Madhava, who, when he renounced the world, 
assumed that name, our author flourished in the latter part of 
the fourteenth century during the reign of Harihara. 


MINOR POEMS 
GITA-RAGHAVA OP PRABHAKARA 

Of the minor poems one is the Glta-RSghava which is one of 
the several imitations of Jayadeva’s Gita-Govinda, the hero 
here being Rama instead of Krspa. The author’s name is 
Prabhakara. He was the son of Bhadhara, and wrote his work 
in Samvat 1674, 



kavya-nXtaka section 9 

bhavaIataka of naoaraja 

Another small poem is the Bhavasataka by NSgaraja. It 
consists of a hundred and one verses, some of them in the 
Prakrit, in each of which a certain person is represented to be 
doing a certain thing in a certain condition, and the reason why 
he or she does so, or the inner sense of the verse, is meant to be 
found out by the reader. It is, however, given at the end of 
the verse. Nagaraja, the author, is spoken of at the. end of the 
poem as a king who was the ornament of the Taka race and in 
whom the goddesses of Prosperity and I^earning having ceased 
to quarrel, lived in harmony with each other. “ He was the son 
of Jalaya (?) whose fame was sung by a host of bards, and who 
was a praiseworthy offshoot of the T^ika race.’^ Jalaya’s father 
was Vidyadhara who belonged to the Karpaya (?) gotra and 
obtained very great prosperity by worshipping the feet of Kedara. 
The Taka race here mentioned is probably the same as that 
to which Madanapilla, the patron of tlie author of the Madana- 
parijata, noticed above, belonged. It was a family of petty 
Chiefs whose capital was, as stated in the introduction to the 
latter, a town of the name of Kastlifi situated on the Yamuna to 
• the north of Delhi. 

BHATRAVASAHANAVARATNA : bhairavasaha 

Another small poem entitled BhairavasAha-navarasa-ratna 
(No. 152) contains 41 verses depicting the nine Rasas or poetic 
sentiments. The hero is a prince named Bhairavasaha of the 
Rastraudha or Rathor race, who was ^he son of Pratapa 
and whose capital was MayBradri. In the Klrtikaumudi, a 
PratApamalla of the Ra^^rakuta race is mentioned as a dependent 
of the Calukyas of Anahilapattana. Ragtrakuta is the Sanskrit 
form of Ragtraudha or Rathor, but whether this PratApamalla 
was the same as the father of our hero cannot be determined 
with certainty. Bhairavasaha is in some of the verses called 


2 [R, G, Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol, II,;| 
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Bahiramma^ha which looks like a thoroughly Mahomedan 
name. But it is not impossible that a Rajput may have 
adopted it. 

RAMABATAKA op SOMESyARA 

Wo have also a copy of a poem called Rama^taka (No. 166), 
which contains a hundred verses in praise of Rama, the seventh 
incarnation of Visnu. In a verse at the end, which is the 101st, 
we are told that the poem was composed by Somesvaradeva 
in half a Yama or an hour and a half. Who this Somesvara 
was is not stated in the Manuscript, but in another copy 
of the poem since procured, he is represented as the Purohita 
or priest of ‘ GOrjaresvara * or King of Gujarath. This 
Somesvara, therefore, was the same as the author of the 
Klrtikaumudl.who was the chaplain or priest of LavanaprasJlda 
and his son Viradhavala, the founders of the Yaghelil branch 
of the Cillukya dynasty of Gujarath; and the line about the 
poem being written in half a Yaina occurs, word for word, in 
an Inscription composed by him found at Dabhoi in the territory 
of the Gaikvad ; ( Kathavate’s Klrtikaumudt, Intr., p. ix). 

VYAKARANA OR GRAMMAR 

In grammar I have to announce the acquisition of another 
copy of the Mahabhagya with the commentary of Kaiyata 
(No. 185 ). It wants the first Pada only, but in other respects 
it is a very good Manuscript. There is also a fragment of a 
commentary on the Siddhantakaumudi (No. 189 ), by an author 
not much known, named Ramakispabhatta. 

The works of Bhattojidiksita and Nagojibhatta with their 
commentaries, which, along with a portion of the Mahabhagya, are 
exclusively studied by modern Pandits who devote themselves to 
grammar, are also well represented in this year’s Collection as 
they were in last year’s. 

Of works belonging to other systems of grammar, we have 
Bopadeva’s Kavikalpadruma and a voluminous commentary 
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on the Sarasvata by Ramabhatta, the son of Narasimha, and 
another entitled Saradlpika, both of which however are 
incomplete (Nos. 198 and 194). 

KOSAS OR LEXICONS 

Among the Kosas or lexicons collected this year there is a 
Manuscript of Halayudha, four hundred years old (No. 045), 
and a copy of the Anekarthatilaka by Mahipa (No. 202). 

In theGujarath section there is a Manuscript entitled Anekartha- 
dhvanimanjarl (No. 199 ), and in the Maratha section, another 
entitled Nanarthamanjarl, (No. 648). On examination I find 
that they are both copies of the same work. In No. 199, the 
name of the author is given as Mahachapanaka, cha being put 
for k?a, and the work is referred to the Kasmira Amnaya or 
Kasmir literature. 

In the group of Jaina works there is a copy of the 
Siddhasabdarpava by Sahajakirti, a lexicon that is quoted by 
Mallmatha and mentioned by other writers (No. 466). 

POETICS AND METRICS 

puRjabaja, author of the kavyalamkarasisuprabodha 

In the class of Poetics and Metrics we have a mutilated copy 
of a work, unknown before, entitled Kavyalanikarasisuprabodha 
by Punjaraja (No. 210); an old Manuscript of Rudrabhatfa’s 
S{-ngaratilaka; two copies of the Kavyaprakasa with fragments 
of commentaries; two works of Appayadiksita; and 
Bhanudatta’s Rasatarangiiji, of which about a leaf is wanting 
at the end, and .his Rasamanjari. 

Punjaraja was the son of Jivanendra and is spoken of as the 
ornament of the Malava circle and as belonging to the family of 
Srlmal^a. He is therefore, the same as the. author of the 
commentary on the Sarasvata grammar. 
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DHVANIPRADIPA, ANOTHER WORK OF THE SAME 

Punjaraja mentions another larger work of his, entitled 
Dhvanipradipa. 


bhanudatta 

In the sixth chapter of the Rasatarahgini, Bhanudatta excuses 
himself from giving details about certain points, because he says 
they are given in the Rasamanjari. From this it is clear that 
the author of both was the same ; but there is some question as 
to his native country. In Professor Aufrecht’s copy of the 
Rasamanjari, it is spoken of as ‘ Vidarbhabhtili,’ or the land of 
the Vidarbhas, and the Manuscript before me agrees with his. 
But Dr. Burnell in his Catalogue of the Tanjor Manuscripts, calls 
him Maithila Bhanudatta, i.e., Bhanudatta, the native of Mithila, 
and the copy of the Rasamanjari purchased by me in 1879 and 
another procured since the close of the year, have Videhabhuti 
instead of Vidarbliabhub, i.e., the land of the Videhas of which 
Mithila was the capital. That Vidarbhabhul:i is a mislection 
is shown by the fact that the author represents the river of the 
gods or the Ganges as flowing through his country ; while the 
country of the Vidarbhas, which corresponds to the modern 
Berars, is situated to the south of the Narmada. 

ananta pandita 

The commentary which accompanies our Rasamanjari is called 
VyahgyarthakaumudT and was composed by Ananta Panciita, the 
son of Tryambaka Pancjiita. The father of this last was Balo 
Pandita, and his agaim was Nllakantha Panciita. The family lived 
at Pupyastambha, the vernacular Puptariibem, situated on the 
river Gautami or Godavari. Puntambeih is a town in the 
Ahmadnagar District. The commentary was written at Kasi or 
Benares in the year 1692 for Candrabhinu, who was king of 
Kasi at the time. Candrabhanu was the son of Virasenadeva 
and grandson of Madhukara^aha, who was the son of KaslrSja. 
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The date given- by the author must be understood as referring 
to the Vikrama era ; for if we take the era to be the Saka, the 
Vikrama year corresponding to 1692 Saka will be 1827, while 
the Manuscript itself was transcribed in 1817 Vikrama. 

PINGALA’S PRAKRIT PROSODY 

There are in this class incomplete Manuscripts of a work on 
Prakrit prosody attributed to Pihgala and of a commentary on it 
by Manoharakj^na. 


VEDANTA 

SAMKARAOARYA’S SYSTEM 

WORKS BASED ON THE UPANISABS 

Our acquisitions in the department of the Vedanta have 
been very valuable this year. First, we have Saihkaracarya’s 
Bhasyas or commentaries on the B^hadaranyaka and 
seven other Upanisads (Nos. 247 and 227—230), and 
Narilyana’s Dipikas or glosses on forty-six treatises of that 
class (No. 233). Then there is a copy of Anandajhana’s 
gloss (No. 248) on Samkaracarya’s Bhasya on the Bfhadaranyaka; 
of the Vartika or commentary in verse (No. 249) on Bio same 
Bhasya by Suresvaracarya who was a pupil of Samkaracarya; and 
of a commentary on the fourth chapter of this Vartika by 
Anandajliana (No. 250). Similarly there are copies of 
Samkaracarya’s exposition of the Mahavakyas, or the great 
tJpani§ad texts declaratory of the identity^ between the supreme 
and the individual souls (Nos. 256 and 661). 

WORKS BASED ON THE BRAHMASOTRA 

We have also got Anandajnana’s voluminous commentary 
(No. 266) on Samkaracarya’s Bhagya on the BrahmasQtra which 
is very valuable, and which I now use for my lectures on the 
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Bli3§ya, a portion of which has to be got up by students who 
take up English and Sanskrit as an optional subject for the B.A. 
Examination. 

I may also mention a copy of the second half of the 
Samk^epasarlraka, or substance of Samkaracarya’s Bhasya 
(No. 268) by Sarvajhatman who was a pupil of SuresYaracarya 
and grandpupil of Saihkaracarya. There is also a copy of a 
commentary by one Ramatirtha (No. 269) on the fourth or last 
chapter of this work. 

“ A PRINCE OP THE RACE OF MANU ” 

In a stanza at the end of the Samksepa^riraka, the author tells 
us that he wrote his work while “ the prosperous king, the 
Aditya or Sun of the race of Manu, who belonged to a Ksatriya 
family and whose orders were nowhere disobeyed, was ruling 
over the earth.” Who this Aditya of the race of Manu was, it is 
difficult to determine. But princes of the early Calukya 
dynasty, which ruled over the Deccan from the Narmadfl to 
Mysore, spoke of themselves as belonging to the Manavyagotra,or, 
as the word might be interpreted, to “ the race of Manu ; ” and 
there were several of them the second part of whose name^was 
Aditya, such as Vikramaditya, Vinayaditya, and Vijayaditya. But 
the sovereignty of the country was wrested from them by another 
family llnown by the name of the Rastrakntas before the Saka 
year 675 or 753 a.d. ; while Saihkaracarya, the preceptor of our 
author’s teacher Suresvara, is said to have been born in 710 
Saka or 788 a.d. 

The Calukyas, however, were not exterminated by the 
Raslrakotas and they probably governed a small province 
as their dependents. But our information with regard to them 
after the extinction of their power is very scanty. There were 
two princes among them of the name of Vikramaditya, and 
perhaps Sarvajhatman alludes to one of these. If, however, 
the description given by him is considered hardly applicable to 
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a minor chief, and the family of Manu spoken of by him was 
really the early Calukya dynasty, Samkaracarya’s date must 
be pushed backwards to about the year 680 A.D., so as to place 
his grandpupil in the reign of at least the last king whose 
name terminated in the word Aditya, viz., VikramSditya II. 
Vikramaditya II ceased to reign in Saka 669 or A.D. 747. If, on 
the other hand, we place Sarvajhatman in the reign of the first 
prince whose name terminated in the word Aditya, i. e., 
Vikramaditya I, who was a powerful monarch and who ceased 
to reign in Saka 601 or 679 A. D., Saihkaracarya must be referred 
to about the end of the sixth century. 

WORKS BASED ON PURANIC ORIGINALS 

Among the Vedantic works based on Puranic originals 
may be noticed the Yajnavaibhavakhanda (No. 666), with a 
commentary by Madhavacarya, the pupil of fiamkarananda, and 
the Brahmagita said to form a part of the same Khanda with a 
commentary by the same author (No. 260). 

Of those based on episodes of the Mahabharata we have 
Saibkaracarya’s Bhasya or authoritative commentary on the 
Bhagavadgita, one copy of which is 472 years old (No. 252), 
and his Bhasya on the Vi^nusahasranama. 

INDEPENDENT TREATISES 

Of the independent treatises on the subject composed by the 
great teacher we have copies of eight, most of them with 
commentaries (Nos. 225, 281, 282, 248, 244, 261, 656, 667), and 
of those composed by his followers we have ten (Nos. 222—224, 
235, 287, 238 &c.). 

, THE SYSTEM OF MADHYA 

In the Maratha Section of the Collection, there are fifty-five 
Manuscripts (Nos. 668—722) of forty-four different works 
expounding the system of the Vedanta promulgated by 
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Madhva who is also known by the names of Anandatirtha, 
PQrnaprajfia and Madhyamandara, 

SUCCESSION LIST OF THE HIGH-PRIESTS OP THE MADHVA SECT 

Anandatirtha was the pontiff or head of the congregation he 
founded, and the members of his sect have kept a regular list 
of his successors to the present day together with the dates - of 
their death. Copies of the list, however, found in the possession 
of different persons, differ from each other in a few respects. 
It appears that in the older lists the year of the cycle of sixty 
years in which each High-priest died was alone given, and from 
this was determined the Saka year. But this method is uncertain 
and liable to error, if in any case the pontificate of any 
one of these extended over more than 60 years. 

I have compared three lists, one from Poona, another from 
Miraj, and the third lithographed at Belgaum, and found that 
the principal disagreement between the last two is due to this 
source. The second however appears to be correct, since the 
third assigns to two successive pontiffs, i. e., the eleventh and 
the twelfth, sixty and fifty-eight years. The results of the 
comparison are given in [the following table]. It will be seen 
from the list here given that Anandatirtha died in Saka 1119 
corresponding to 1197 A. D. 



Succession list of the High-priests of the Madhva Sect, 
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S [R, 0, Bhandarkar’i^Worku, Vol. 11.] 


RaghunathacSrya, 



Succession list of the High-priests of the Mddhva Sect —continued. 
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IT Vedanidhitlrtha ... Yuvan ... 1497 Kartika ... 12 s. Pradvnmnacarva .Pandharpur ... ^ ia.lT, Bel. 

“ - 11 s., Bel. 

18 Satyavratatlrtha ... Bahudhan- 1560 Phalgnna 6 s. Janardanacarya jSangali ... ^ Ranganathac5rya, 
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LIFE AND DATE OF MADHVAOARYA 

Anandatirtha was born on the 4th of the dark half of 
A@a4ha in Kali 4220, corresponding to Saka 1040, and in the 
Vilambin Samvatsara. He was made a Samnyasin by Acyuta- 
prekgacarya and afterwards went to Badarikasraina and came 
back in 1057 Saka, Ananda Samvatsara, bringing with him idols 
of Digvijaya Rama and Veda Vyasa. He was raised to the seat 
of High-priest in the presence of kings. Padmanabhatirtha, 
Naraharitirtha, Madhavatirtha and Ak§obhyatlrtha were his 
pupils. Naraharitirtha was sent to Jagannatha, in Orissa, to 
bring the original idol of Rama and Sita. Anandatirtha went 
from country to country putting down the advocates of the 
doctrine of Maya and others and established the Vai§pava 
creed. He died on the 9th of the light half of Magha in 1120 
Saka current and the Pihgala Samvatsara, having raised 
Padmanabhatirtha to the seat of PontijS in the presence of 
all his disciples. 

COMPARISON OF THE DOCTRINES OF SAMKARA AND MADHYA 

The system founded by Anandatirtha is so bitterly hostile to 
that of Sariikaracarya, that its followers consider the latter teacher 
to be an incarnation of a Daitya or demon whose object was to 
deceive mankind. According to Saihkara’s system, the world is 
an unreality and the only reality is an unconditioned and blissful 
soul. All conditions or limitations of which our soul is conscious, 
all feeling, even the sense of individuality, and the external 
world, arise from the development of a certain principle which 
consists of ignorance, and which represents the soul as otherwise 
than what it really is, and generates mere appearances. When 
this principle is got rid of, the soul is free from all limitations 
and the appearances are dissolved; and being free from all misery, 
it resumes its pristine condition. 

This doctrine is condemned in unqualilied terms by 
Madhya and his followers, who maintain that the world ia 
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real, the feeling of individuality which separates one soul 
from another and from the inanimate world, represents 
something that is real; God as different from the individual souls 
and from the world is real, that the relation between the 
individual soul and God is like that between a servant and his 
master, and that by worshipping and serving this master, the 
individual soul is exalted and becomes like God in most respects. 
These are the speculative doctrines of Madhva. Practically 
he enjoins the worship of Vigpu who is represented as the 
supreme God. 


THE THREE PRA8THANAS 

The Vedanta has what are called three Prasthanas or sources 
(literally, starting points), viz. (1) the Upani|;?ads, (2) the Brahma- 
satra by BadarSyapa, and, (3) the Bhagavadgita and such other 
episodes from the Mahabharata and the Purapas. Hence it is 
necessary that each system should have its own way of interpreting 
these treatises ; and accordingly each has its own Bhasyas or 
authoritative commentaries on them. The works of Saihkaracarya 
on these three sets of originals existing in our Collection have 
been noticed, and I shall now proceed to examine those of 
Anandatirtha. 


WORKS BASED ON THE UPANISADS 

Out of the forty-four works mentioned above seven are 
Anandatirtha’s Bhasyas on seven of the principal Upanisads, two 
of them having glosses by two of his successors. Our Manuscript 
of the Bha^ya on the Bj-hadaranyaka, which is the largest of the 
Upanisads, is incomplete. 

WORKS BASED ON THE BBAHMASOTRA 

We have a copy of Anandatirtha’s Bha^ya on the Brahmasatra 
(Nos. 704—706); of what is called his Annvyakhyana of it, which 
is of the nature of an independent treatise expounding the 
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contents of the Satra (No. 709), and of the Anubhasya or a 
summary of the Sfitra (No. 708). 

JAYATIRTHA 

Anandatirtha’s treatises are generally very short, but there are 
large commentaries on them, principally by JayatTrtha, the sixth in 
the succession list who died in 1190 Saka or 1268 a.d. JayatTrtha’s 
name before he was raised to the pontifical seat was Dhondo 
Raghunatha, and he was a native of IVIangalavedha near 
Pandharpur. In the Collection there are Manuscripts of JayatTrtha’s 
commentary on the Hrahmasutra Rhasya entitled Tattvaprakasika 
(No. 679), and of two commentaries on this again, one 
entitled Abhinavacandrika ( No. 669 ) by Satyanfithatirtha (the 
twentieth in the succession list who died in 8aka 1.595), and the 
other called Tatparyanirnaya by A^yjlsayati the fifteenth, who 
died in Saka 1481 (No. 691). The first two, however, come 
down to the end of the second chapter, there being four in all, 
and the third is but a fragment. Jayatirtha’s commentary on 
the Anuvyilkhyflna is called Nyilyasudhfi, of which wo have got 
about one-half (No. 695). 

No. 713 is a copy of the Bhilvprakasa, a commentary by 
N|‘simha on the last of Anandatlrtha’s workson the Brahmasntra, 
the Anubhasya. 

WORKS BASED ON PURANIC ORIGINALS 

The works in our Collection of Anandatlrtha’s school on the 
third source of the Vedanta are three, viz., a commentary on the 
Bhagavadgltfi (No. 677), not by AnandatTrtha, but by Vidyadhiraja, 
the immediate successor of JayatTrtha, who died in 1254 Saka or 
1332 A.D.; the Bharata-tatparyanirnaya-pramanasaihgraha (No. 
712), and a small fragment of Anandatlrtha’s Bhagavata- 
tatparyanirnaya (No. 711). 

The Bharata-tiltparyanirnaya-pramilnasanigraha is a collection 
of texts from the epics and Purilnas supporting some of the 
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statements of Anandatirtha in his Bhfiratatatparyanirnaya. The 
name of the author is not given. 

INDEPENDENT WORKS OF MiDHVA 

Of the independent works of MadhyScarya, we have ten witli 
the commentaries of .Tayatirtha, and in some cases a gloss on 
these latter by Vyasatlrtha. One of the most important of these* 
is the Vi?nutattvanirnaya, of .Jayatirtha’s commentary on which 
we have two copies ( Nos. 719—721 ). 

Two more works of Anandatirtha have been noticed [above] 
in connection with Dharma^stra, so that we have copies of 
twenty-three out of the thirty-seven works attributed to him in 
certain memorial verses [making up the Grantha-Malika-stotra] 
which are as follows :— 
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INDEPENDENT WORKS BY THE FOLLOWERS OF MADHVA 

We have also Manuscripts of eight independent works written 
by the followers of Madhva; and Visnubhakticandrodaj^a (No.275) 
in the Gujarath section also belongs to this school. 

SYSTEMS OF HAMANILIA AND NIMBARKA 

DOOTHINES 

Another system of the Vedanta was founded by Ramilnuja 
in the South, and by Nimbarka who was a Southern Brahman, 
in the North. There is not much difference between tlu^ 
doctrines of these teachers. According to them there is an 
unity of substance as w^ell as idurality. The individual souls 
and the inanimate world form one substance with God in 
so far as he animates them. He is the soul of our souls 
and the soul of the world, and these ai’e his body ; and 
as the human soul with the human body forms one individual, 
so does the supreme soul with bis bodj*^, viz., the world 

4 [ U. Gt, Bhantlark^r’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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and the dependent souls, form one substance. Thus we 
have unity. But plurality also is true in so far as the distinction 
between the three—the supreme soul, the dependent souls, and 
the world—is never obliterated. Practically, Ramilnuja enjoins 
the worship of Nfirayana generally, but Nimbarka seems to have 
attached particular importance to the Kr^na incarnation, and in 
this respect was a precursor of Vallabhilcilrya. 


WORKS OF THE NIMBARKA SYSTEM 

SlSTAGlTl 

We have no work expounding Nimbarka’s system in the 
Collection, but there is a Manuscript of a tract, entitled the 
Sis^aglta (No. 83), in which ,all great persons from Brahma, 
iSiva, and Vyasa down to Bhattojidiksita and Caitanya are 
represented as having held a meeting at Kasi and extolled the 
doctrines of Nimbarka, and recommended them to all 
mankind. According to one of the speakers, all inconsistent 
doctrines finally resolve themselves into those of Nimbarka as 
rain-water, wherever it may drop, finally reaches the ocean and 
is absorbed in it. 

There is a cojiy of another work belonging to the sect 
entitled Hari-guru-stavamala ( No. 84 ), which contains Stotras 
referring to Yi^nu in one or more of his forms and to the 
Gurus or leaders of the sects. 

SUCCESSION LIST OF THE NIMBARKA HIGH-PRlESTS 

In connection with one of the latter sort, a succession list of 
the High-priests is given which contains forty names up to 
Govindadeva, the author of the work*. The first three of these 
are mythological persons. The thirtieth from Nimbrirka is a 
person of the name of Ke^va Kilsmlrin who wrote a Bha^ya 
on the Vedantasutra. It is published in the Eighth Volume of 
the Benares Journal, the Pandit. In the introduction Ke^va 
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renders his obeisance to Nimbarka and speaks of Srinivasa, 
his immediate successor, as the author of the principal Bha§ya. 
He also mentions Sundarabhatta and others occurring in our 
succession list and his preceptor Mukunda. 

SYSTEM OF VALLABHACARYA 

Of the latest system of the Vedanta, that founded by 
Vallabhacarya, we have copies of five works (Nos. 270—274). 

NYlYA AND VAI^ESIKA SYSTEMS 

COMMENTARIES ON THE SUTRAS 

The founder of the Nyaya system was Gautama of whose 
Sutra, No. 748 is a copy. The Bhasya or authorised commentary on 
this is that by Vatsyayana, a Manuscript of which was purchased 
by me in 1879. In the present Collection, there is a fragment 
equal to about one-fourth of the whole, of a more modern 
commentary entitled Nyayarahasya (No. 743) by Ramabhadra, 
who represents himself as the son of Bhaftacaryacu(lamani. 
This person was in all probability the same as JanakinathabhaU.a- 
caryacudamapi, the author of the Nyayasiddhantamahjarr, to bo 
hereafter mentioned. 

The Sutra of Gautama and that of Kanada, the founder of a 
kindred system, the Vaisesika, arc however rarely studied in 
modern times. The literature of the two systems, the study ot 
a portion of which at least, is considered indispensable to one 
who wishes to become a Naiyayika or Nyaya Pandita, was 
developed in Bengal during the last six or seven hundred years. 

LITERATURE CENTRING ITSELF ROUND THE 
TATTVACINTAMAIJH 

It centres principally round one book entitled Tattvacintamani 
by Gahge^mahopadhyaya. Of the first and fourth part of this 
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we have Manuscripts in the present Collection (Nos. 731 and 732), 
and of a large portion of the third in addition to these two, 
in last year’s. 

There is a commentary on this work entitled Cintamanipraka^ 
by Rucidatta, who speaks of himself in one place as a pupil 
of Jayadeva, probably the same as the author of another 
commentary called Aloka, and in another, as having learnt the 
whole Sastra or system from a number of teachers. There is a 
copy of the first part of this work (No. 271)), and another of the 
second part (No. 278), amongst our acquisitions of this year. 

This commentary, however, is very rai*ely read, and the one 
generally studied in modern times is that entitled Didhiti by 
Raghunilthabhattasiromani, of the second part or Anumanakhanda 
of which we have a copy (No. 740). We have also Manuscripts 
of the AnumiTnakhanda or inference portion of Mathunlnatha’s 
commentary on Ganges’s work (Nos. 757—759), and of the 
Pratyakgakhanc.la or first part and the Sabda or fourth of the 
same in last year’s Collection. 

The Didhiti again has been commented on by this same 
Mathuranatha who represents himself as the son of Kama, by 
Jagadlsa, by Bhavananda, and by Gadadhara ; and the Aloka 
mentioned above, by the first, and the Habda or fourth portion 
of it, by the last. All these are largely represented in this and 
last year’s Collections. 

NATURE OF THIS LITERATURE 

These commentaries instead of elucidating the system have 
in a sense mystified it. The great object and aim of the writers 
is accuracy of thought and speech.* But to attain this, they 
have invented a very difficult and artificial terminology, and 
by its means, seek to define every thing they are concerned with, 
in their branch of learning, in a manner to obviate all possible 
objections, howsoever flimsy and ridiculous. Their definitions 
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have thus b(;como unwieldy, and usually consist of an extremely 
long compound and are unintelligible to all except the initiated. 
Still the end they seek to attain is good, and their method 
is to a certain extent worthy of adoption, especially in its 
application to grammar or to the accurate determination of the 
sense of words and sentences (Sabdakhanda). Whatever is 
useful in their mode of treatment can however be acquired by 
studying the little manuals on the Nyilya and Vaise^ika systems 
with some of their smaller commentaries, and these I shall now 
proceed to notice. 

MANUALS OF THE NYAYA AND VAISE.^IKA 
SYSTEMS WITH COMMENTARIES 

(1) nyayasiddhantamanjari and commentaries 
One of the large manuals is the NyftyasiddhfintamafijaiT 
by Janaklnatha-bhattacarya-cudamani, of which Nos. 745 and 
74() are copies. There is another in my Collection of 1879. 
A valuable commentry on this is the Tarkaprakasa by Srikaptha 
or Sitikantha, a fragment of which we have in this Collection 
(No. 737), but a complete copy in that of 1879. The Naiyilyika 
of modern times, whose study of the works of Mathuranatha, 
Jagadlj^, and Gadadhara is restricted to the parts on Anumaiia 
or Inference, and Sabda or Interpretation, derives his knowledge 
of the Pratyaksakhaijda or the tirst part, from the Tarkaprakasa. 
Another commentary on the work is by Srlkrsna-nyayavagisa- 
bhatfacarya, of the Sabdakhanda of which No. 747 is a 
copy ; and No. 742 is a small fragment of a third entitled 
Nyayaratnavall. 

(II) bhasapariccheda and commentaries 

The BhiltJapariccheda by Visvaiiathapaficanana is another 
manual which is always studied along with the Siddhanta- 
muktavalr, a commentary on it by the author himself. There 
are two copies of the first ( Nos. 288 and 727 ), and one of the 
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second (No. 292), in our Collection. Another work of this nature 
is the Padarthamala of Jayaramapancanana, of which we have 
a fragment (No. 753). 

THE SMALLER MANUALS 

(I) TARKASAMGRAHA AND COMMENTARIES 

Of the smaller manuals the Tarkasariigraha is the one generally 
studied. It has a great many commentaries of which we have 
two : the Tarkasaibgrahadipika (No. 738), attributed to the author 
of the manual himself, and the Tarkacandrika by Vaidyanatha 
Ga^gila ( No. 736 ). 

The Tarkami^ta of Jagadl^, the Saptapadarthi of Sivaditya 
and the Tarkabha^a of Ke&vvamisra are similar works, but the 
last follows the system of Gautama. 

(II) TARKAMRTA AND COMMENTARIES 

On the first there is a commentary called Tarkamrtaca§!aka 
by Gahgarama Jadi who was the son of Narayana, pupil of 
Nilakaptha, and son of the daughter of Dinakara, the author of 
the Muktavallprakasa, a commentary on the work of Visvanatha 
noticed above. No. 277 is a commentary on this Ca^aka, 
apparently by the author himself, without the original. 
Gangarama states that his work was looked over l^y his grand¬ 
father. Another commentary on the Tarkamfta entitled the 
Tarkamftatarahgini is in my Collection for 1879. 

(Ill) SAPTAPADARTfli AND COMMENTARIES 

The Padarthacandrika by Se§ananta, of which wo have two 
good copies (Nos. 286 and 287), is a commentary on the second, 
the Saptapadarthi, and there is a commentary on this again by 
Njrsimha of which we have a small fragment (No. 750). Another 
commentary in the Collection on Sivaditya’s manual is by a Jaina 
named JinavardhanasQri (No. 291), and a third entitled 
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Mitabhaginl by Madhava Sarasvati is among the Manuscripts 
collected by me in 1879. 

jinavardhanasOri’s date 

.Tinavardhanasuri is represented in the colophon to have been 
the successor of Jinarajasfiri, High-priest of the Kharataragaccha. 
Jinaraja died in 14G1 Saihvat or 1405 A.D., and Jinavardhana 
occupied the seat vacated by him till 1475 Saihvat, when he was 
deposed on account of his having transgressed one of the vows.* 
Jinavardhana appears to have been a zealous student of the Nyaya. 
Among the Palm-leaf Manuscripts in our Collections, No. 28 of 
1880-81 (which is a copy of Udayana’s Tatparyaparisuddhi) 
is stated at the end to have belonged to Jinavardhanasuri 
the successor of Jinanljasuri, ami the year there given is 1471 
Sam vat*. Sivaditya the author of the Saptapadarthi commented 
on by Jinavardhana, must thus have flourished before the 
fifteenth centui'y. 

(IV) tarkabhasa and commentaries 

The third manual or Tarkabhasa has been commented on by 
Govardhanamisra, Madhavabhafta,and Cinnabbatta. Govardhana- 
misra was the son of Balabhadra and his wife Vijayasri, 
and had two elder brothers named Padmanaliha and Visvamltha. 
He was the pupil of Keikvamisra, the author of the work on 
which he has commented. Of Govardhanamisra’s work we have 
two copies (Nos. 282 and 283), and one of that of Madhavabhatfa 
(No. 284), and of that of Cinnabhatta (No. 285). 

OINNABHATTA'S DATE 

The last is called Tarkabha^fiprakilsika Cinnabhatja was the 
son of Sahajasarvajha and the younger brother of Sarvajha and 
was patronized by Harihara, king of Vijayanagara. He thus 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p. 249. 

9 Prof. Kielbom’s Report on Manuscripts for 1880*81, p. 19. 
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lived in the latter part of the fourteenth century, and the 
Tarkabha§ia therefore commented on by him must have been 
considerably older. 


JYOTISA 

ITS THREE BRANCHES (SKANDHAS) 

The Hindu Jyoti^a is divided into three branches entitled 
SiddhJlnta, Samhita, and Hora^lstra. The first is also called 
Ganita, and comprehends Mathematics and Astronomy proper ; 
the second eml)races a variety of miscellaneous subjects,—science, 
astrology, alchemy, portents, omens, &c.—; and the third 
comprises Horoscopy or diltaka, and Tajika or Judicial Astrology 
and Divination. 

SIDDHANTAS OR OANITA 

Of works belonging to the first branch, we have a copy of the 
SQryasiddhanta (No. 360), and of the Brahmasiddhanta in six 
chapters, described as forming the Sakalyasaihhita (No. 345). 

bhaskaracarya’s works 

There is also a Manuscript of the first part of Blulskaracarya’s 
Siddhantasiromani (No. 357), and of the Goladhyaya oi- the fourth 
chapter, with the author’s annotations entitled Vasanabhasya (No. 
358). This last Manuscript was transcribed in Saihvat 1576 
or A.D. 1520. 


KARANAKUTCHALA 

We have three copies of this author’s Karanakutuhala, a work 
which expounds methods of various astronomical calculations, 
and among them that of determining the positions of the Sun,' 
Moon, and Planets at any given time from their positions 
on a certain day in a certain year (Nos. 293—295). 

DATE OP THE WORK, SAKA 1106 

This year or epoch in the present work is, as is well known, 
1105 §aka or 1183 a.d., and Bhaskaracarya was born in 103 ' 
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Saka as he hims(‘ll‘ tells ns in tin* Siddhfintasii'omani which ht' 
wrote in the thirty-sixth year of his ag(*. 

The methods given in the Kai-anas dilfei' fi’om those given in the 
Siddhilntas in this, that while tin? latter iiS(? as an (‘poch tin' 
beginning of a Kalpa or a fabnions period of an oxtrem(?ly long 
duration, and consequently involve tedious multiplications and 
divisions, the foi-mei- take their start from a certain year of the 
Saka era as an epoch and are h'ss cumbrous. The asti’onomical 
data are the same as those given in the Siddhilntas. 

BRAT [MATULYA 

Our author’s Karana follows the data given in the Brahma- 
siddhilnta and is hence called Ih'ahmatulya or “ like the 
Brahma.” There ar(‘ thre(‘ other co))ies of the Karana with the 
commentaries of Hodhala, Badmamlbha, a,nd Saiiikarakavi, the 
impil of Ilarsaratna (Xos. ‘2dd—29S). Our INfanuscript of tin* 
first was transcribed in lull) Sanivat or Ifd.d A.P., i.e., 2S() years 
aftei* the woi’k had been composed by BlifTskaracarya. 

FAMKAR AKA VI'S DATE, SAKA ir>U 
Tho last commentator ex(*inplities the author’s rules by making 
actual calculations for the Saka yc'ar Idfl or IdlD A.P.. which 
therefore is the date of his work. Saiiikarakavi mentions Siapati, 
Brahmarka, and Kesava to be noticed below (No. dll). 

BRA riMATULYATI PRANA 

This is an anonymous work containing calculaticms according to 
Bhriskara’s rules for the Saka year 102.*!. No. dOd is entitled 
Khetakasiddhi oi* methods of astronomical calculations, and its 
epoch year is 1500 Saka or 1578 A.i). Tin' author’s name is 
Dinakara who also wrote a small tract called Candrarki, of which 
No.- d08 is a copy. 

DAMODARA’S BHATATULYA, SAKA 1339 
No. d46 is a Manuscript of a Karana by Damodara, the pupil 
of Padmanribha, based on the astronomical data given by 


5 [R, G. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol. TI] 
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Aryabhata, and hence it is called Bhatatulya. Damodara’s epoch 
is 1339 Haka corresponding to 1417 A.D., and the Manuscript is 
dated 1559 Samvat or 1503 A.D, 

SRlNATHA’S GRAITACINTAMAOT, ^AKA 1512 

No. 304 is the Grahacintamani by SrlniTtha son of Rama and 
younger brother of Raghunatha ; and the year used as an epoch 
is 1512 Saka. This Rama was probably the same as the author 
of the Muhurtacintamani. 

BRAHMADEVA’S KARANA, SAKA 1014 
There is also a copy of another Karana entitled Karanaprakiisa 
(No. 299) by Brahmadeva, son of Candrabhatta, But its first 
leaf is lost and that of another Manuscript substituted in its place; 
hence its epoch cannot be easily made out. Amongst a number 
of Manuscrii)ts, however, since collected in tlie Maratha country, 
I found the first two or three leaves of a copy of this Karana, 
and these have been added to No. 299. From the first two 
verses, I gather that Brahmadeva follows the astronomical data 
given by Aryabhata, and the Saka year used by him as an epoch 
is 1014. This, therefore, is the oldest of the Karanas in the 
present Collection. 

GANESA’S GRAHALAGHAVA WITH VJSVANATHA’S COMMENTARY' 
There is in the Collection a copy of the Grahalaghava (No. .300) 
with the illustrative commentary of Visvanatha. This is the 
work that is ordinarily used by the Hindu astronomers and 
astrologers of the day. The author’s name is Ganesa, who was 
the son of Kesava, himself the author of a .Jatakapaddhati to be 
mentioned below and other works. 

GANESA’S NATIVE PI.ACE 

They belonged to the KauMka Gotra and lived at Nandigriima 
which name is Nandgaon in the Vernacular. This is placed by 
Colebrooke near Devagiri, the modern Daulatabad, that is, he 
ident;fies this Nandgaon with a town of that name in the Nasik 
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District on the G. 1. P, Railway line. But in the Manuscript 
before me I find a statement of Ganesa himself, that his 
Nandigrama was situated in Aparanta which is the Sanskrit 
name for Northern Konkan, and the commentator mentions in 
the introduction, that it was situated near the’* sea-coast. Ganesa’s 
Nandigrama, therefore, is the Nandgaon which is about four 
miles to the north of Janjira and forty miles to the south of 
Bombay, and is now in the territory of the Habasi Chief. 

The epoch year in Ganei^’s Grahalfighava is 1442 Saka 
corresponding to 1520 A.D., and the year for which the illustrative 
calculations are made by Visvanfitha is 1534 Saka, or 1612 A.D. 

PATASAHANi, SAKA 1444 

There is another work of Ganesa entitled Patasarant with 
Visvanatha’s commentary (No. 335). The Saka year occurring 
in the former is 1444, and Visvanatha’s exifianatory calculations 
are for the year 1553 Saka. 


SAMHITA BRANCH 

TOpARAMALLA’S JYOTIHSUKHA-SAMHITA 

Of the second branch of the Jyotisa I have to announce the 
ac(iuisition of the Samhitaskandha (No. 317) of Todaramalla’s 
Jyotihsukha. This is one of the volumes of what might be 
called an encyclopa3dia of Indian science and lore, entitled 
Todarananda, caused to be compiled by Todaramalla who is 
represented to have been a Raja and who was the financial 
minister of the Emperor Akbar. 

HORASASTRA OR THIRD BRANCH OF THE JYOThSA 

Of the third branch we have got a large lot, and first I shall 
speak of the Jatakas or works teaching the casting of nativities. 
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JATAKAS OF VARAHAMIHIRA AND OTHERS 

The first that deserves mention is Varahamihira’s Bvhajjataka 
with two commentaries, one by Mahidasa and the other by 
Mahidhara (Nos. 341—313). There is a copy of Utpala’s 
commentary on it in the last year’s Oollection. Then we have in 
tlie present Collection a Manuscript of IJtpala’s commentary on 
Hatpaheasika by Prthuyasas, the son of Varahamihira (No. 355). 
No. 311 is a copy of the Jiltakapaddhati liy Sripati who nourished 
before Kej^va of^Nandigrama—the father of Ganesa—and No. 312, 
of a commentary on it by Madhava. 


JATAKAPADDHAIT BY KE^AVA, FATHER OP GANESA 

No. 314 is a copy of the Jatakapaddhati composed by Kesava 
of Nandigrama with a commentary written by himself. In this 
he refers to or (luotes the following works and authors with 
others whose dates arc well known:— 


Kalyfinavarman 

Kesavamisra 

Jivasarman 

Damodara 

M haluka i ladd hati 

Yavana 


Ramakrsnapaddhati 

Vallayupaddhati 

Sripati 

Sridharapaddhati 
SiTdharacilrya 
Sara vail 


Horamakaranda 


The Sripati mentioned by Ke^va is the same as the 
author of No. 311, since a (piotation from Sripati in Kesava’s 
work is found in that Manuscript. There is a copy of 
the Ilorfiinakaranda in last year’s Collection. The author’s 
name is Gunakara, who was the- son of another Sripati. 
Another commentary on Kosava’s TatldhaU by Visvamltha, 
the son of Divakara, we have in last year’s Collection. The 
illustrative calculations in it are made for the year 1508 
Saka or 1586 a.d. Visvanatha therefore wrote this commentary 
twenty-six years before that on Gapesa’s Grahaliighava. 
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There arc Manuscripts of Several other Jiltakas, among which 
may be mentioned the Yavanajataka (No. 349), which is probal^ly 
the one referred to by Kesava of Nandigrama. The date of the 
Manuscript is 1621 Saiiivat or 1565 a.d. We have, however, 
not got a complete copy of this .Jataka, and the section on the 
subject of Kesava’s (luohition is wanting. 

JYOTlRATNAMALA 

No. 316 is Sripati’s .fyotiratnamala with a commentary l)y 
Mahadeva, the son of Lnniga. Whether this Sripati is identical 
with the author of the .Jiltakapaddhati it is dilTicult to determine. 
The author of the .1 yotTratnamfila was the son of Nagadeva and 
grandson of Keikva, who of course was a dilYerent person from 
the father of Ganesa. This Kosova belonged to tlu^ Kasyapa 
Gotra, while Kesava of Nandigrama was a Kausika. 

In a Manuscript of the Jyotiratnamala with the commentary 
of Mahadeva existing in a i)rivate Li])rary at Nasik, occur a few 
verses at the end, in one of which the date of the composition of 
the commentary is given as 1185 Saka or 1263 a.J). Sripati, 
therefore, must have lived previous to the latter half of the 
thirteenth century. 

No. 348 is a copy of a commentary on Ke^va’s Muhuilatattva 
])y his son Ganesa. 

MUIIORTACINTAMANI by RAMA 

We have also a copy of the Muhurtacintamani by Hama who 
gives his genealogy thus:—In Uharmapura on the banks of the 
Narmada there lived a learned man of tlie name of Cintamani 
who knt'w a great many vSiistras including .fyotisa. had a 
son named Ananta who was an astrologt'r and wrote a .Jataka- 
paddhati and a commentary on the Kamadhenu.—Nos. .‘JOO and 
301 are copies of a Kamadhtuiu, very pro])a])ly tht‘- same as this. 
—Ananta had two sons Nilakantha and Kama, the latter of 
whom was the author of the work before us. Ho wrote it at 
Benares in 1522 Saka or 1600 a.d. 
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TAJIKA 

SAMARASIMHA’S TAJIKASARA 

Wi^have several Manuscripts of works on what is called Tajika 
or General Astrology, of which I shall notice a few. Nos. 320— 
322 are copies of different parts of the Tajikasara by Samara- 
siiiiha. The author traces his descent to Candasiihha, of the 
Pragvata family, who was a minister of the Calukya kings 
of Gujarath. He was probably the same person as Candapa, who, 
as stated by Somesvara in the Kirtikaumudi (III, 1—4 ), also 
belonged to the Pragvata family, and was a Mantrin or counsellor 
and an ancestor of Vastupala. Prom Candasiihha sprang 
Sobhanadeva who had a son of the name of Samanta. Samanta’s 
son was Kumarasihiha who was the father of our author. No. 
322, which is a copy of the third section of the work, was 
transcribed in 1491 Saiiivat corresponding to 1435 a.d. 

ITIJAHSIMIIA’S DAIVAJSiALAMKRTI 

No. 327 is Daivajhalamkrti by Tejahsimha. The pedigree of 
the author is given in the colophon, but the reading is very 
corrupt and what appears likely is this. Tejahsimha like 
Samarasiihha belonged to the Pragvata family, but he is much 
older than the latter. Sclraiigadeva of the Calukya dynasty 
of Gujarath, who reigned from 1277 to 1297 A.D., had a Mantrin 
or counsellor whose name appears to have been Vikrama. Of 
him was born another Mantrin of the name of Vijayasiihha, and 
his brother was Tejahsiiiiha, the author of the work before us. 

SORYA’S tajikalamkara 

We have also a copy of the Tajikalamkara by Surya (No. 32G) 
who lived at I’arthapura on the northern bank of the Godavari. 
His father’s name was Jhanaraja who was himself an astronomer 
of great repute, being the author of a work called the Siddhanta- 
sundara.* Surya gives a list of his own works at the end of the 


1 See Colebrooke’e Essays. 
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Tfljikalariikilra. The passage is corrupt; but on comparing it 
with another copy of it given by Professor Weber in the Berlin 
Catalogue, I find he wrote the following works:—Glosses on 
(1) the LTlfivati and (2) the Bijaganita, (3) computations 
according to SrTpati’s Paddhati, (4) a new Bijaganita, (n) Tfijika, 
the present work, (6) another Tajika, (7) a Kavyastaka, and 
(8) Bodhasudhakara, a Vedantic work. The dates 14G0 and 1403 
Saka are given ))y Colebrooko as occurring in two of his works. 

TAJJKAKAUSTUBHA BY BALAKRSNA 

No. 318 is a Manuscript of the Tajikakaustublia l)y Brdakr«na 
who lived at Jambusara. His father was Yadava whose grt'at- 
grandfather Ramajit ( Ramji) was, according to l^rdakrsna, a 
very learned man and lived at a place situatcM on the northern 
bank of the Tapi. Ramajit had a son of the name of Narayana 
and his son was Ramakrsna who was the father of Yadava. 
Bfilakrsna’s other works are:—Stotras of Narayana, Saiiikara, 
Siva (Durga), Ganapati and Trivenl; Yoginyastadasakrama, 
of which we have a copy, and Baiiikrantinirnaya. 

MANITTHA TAJIKA 

Another Afanuscript that deserves notic(' is called Manittha- 
tajika (No. 324), and the work is ascribed to Manitthacarya. 
Manittha is mentioned by Varahamihira in his Jataka and 
identified by Professor Weber with Manetho, author of the 
Apotelesmata. Varahamihira’s commentator Ut])ala ([uotes 
passages from the work attributed to Manittha, which however 
I have not been able to find in the pi*esent Manuscript. A man 
of the name of Manittha could not have composed this treatise, 
since in one place the author sjiys he is “ going to give what is 
stated by Manittha and others ” with reference to a certain 
subject. The work is a modern compilation, since, the name 
“ Tajika ” itself for astrology was adopted by Hindu writers in 
about the thirteenth century, while VaiTdiamihira who mentions 
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Manittha flourished in the early part of the sixth. The author’s 
object was to state tho views of foreign writers whom he speaks 
of as “ Yavanas ” or “ ancient Yavanas,” and he uses Manittha’s 
name only because he was acquainted with the tradition which 
represented him to be a distinguished foreign writer on astrology. 

PARASlPKAKASA BY VEDINOARAYA, WRITTEN DIITUNO THE REKiN 
OP SHAH JEPAN 

I may also here mention a IVlanuscript of a work entitled 
PrirasTpraknsa (No. 330) by an author named Vedangaraya. 
In this work are given methods for converting Hindu into 
Mahomedan dates and vice versa, and the Arabic and Persian 
names of the days of the week, the months, the planets, tlie 
constellations, the signs of the Zodiac, Ac. Several Arabic 
technical terms of astronomy, and others that are ordinarily used 
in astrological treatises are explained, and the influences of the 
planets in diflerent positions are mentioned. The book is 
intended for the use of astrologers and was written for the 
purpose “ of pleasing the Emperor Shah Jeban and gaining his 
favour.” Shah Jehan was on the throne of Delhi from 1G27 to 
1657 A. D., and the date of the composition of this treatise 
is 1565 Saka and 105,3 A. H., corresponding to 1643 a. d. 

This Vedangaraya was tho same person as tho father of 
Nandikesvara, the author of a work entitled Ganakamandana 
which is a sort of introduction to the study of astronomy. 
In that work, a copy of which exists in my Collection for 
1881-82, Nandikesvara states that his father’s name was 
Malajit (Malji), that he w^^feonversant with the Vedas and 
Vedangas, and got from theEmperor of Delhi (Dhillhisvara) the 
title of Vediihgarriya. Malajit or Vedangaraya was the son of 
Tigalabhatta who was the son of Ratnabhatta. Ratnabhatta lived 
at SrTSthala in Giijarath. 
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WORKS ON DIVINATION 
BHOJA’S VIDVAJJANAVALLABHA 

Copies of a few works on Divination are also to be found in 
this year’s Collection. One of them is entitled Vidvajjanavallabha 
(No. 337) and is ascri])ed to king Bhoja who is represented to 
have been a powerful sovereign. 

NARAPATIJAYAOAUYA BY NARAPATI 
The last Manuscript in this class that I shall notice is the 
Narapatijayacarya (No. 331), a treatise on omens by Na»apati. 
The author wrote this book at Anahilapattana in the reign of 
Ajayapala, who occupied the Calukya throne from 1174 to 
1177 A.D.‘ He finished the work on Tuesday, the first of the 
light half of Caitra in the year 1232 of Vikrama corresponding 
to 1176 A.u. Narapati’s father was Amradeva who lived at 
Dhara, the capital of Malwa, which country was, according to 
our author, the “ abode of learning.” There is another copy of 
the Narapatijayacarya in the last year’s Collection. 

MEDICINE 

CARAKA, SUSRUTA, VAGBHATA 
In the class of works on Hindu Medicine we have fragments 
of the Caraka and Susruta Saiiihitas and a copy of Vagbhata’s 
important work, the Astahgayogahrdaya, which however is 
incomplete. The last ^lanuscript was caused to bo transcribed 
in the Saihvat year 1486 or 1430 A.D., at Bhrguksetra or 
Bharoch by Arddhasera (Ardesar) who was a learned Adhyaru 
or priest of the Parasika race for his son to study. This shows 
that about four hundred and fifty years ago Parsi priests valued 
and cultivated the study of Sanskrit lore. 

There are several other smaller treatises, and among them may 
bo mentioned two copies of Bopadeva’s Satasloki and another 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 213. 

6 [R. G. Bbandarkar’a Works, Vol. II.J 
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of his commentary on the work, which however wants a few 
leaves (Nos. 378—380). Bopadeva, as is well known, was the son 
of Kesava and pupil of Dhanesa. He was patronized by 
Hemadri, the minister of Mahildeva, the Yadava king of Devagiri. 
This fact is however mentioned not in his medical treatises 
but in the Ilarillla, a summary of the Bhagavala. At the end of 
the Sataslokl, it is stated that both Boi)adeva’s father and teacher 
lived at a place called Sartha situated on the banks of the Varada. 
Bopadeva therefore was a native of Berar. 

TANTKIKA LITERATURE 

Of the Tantrika literature we have Manuscripts of two Tantras, 
the Sivarahasya and the Gautamiyamahatantra (Nos. 400,401, 
and 385). The I’est are digests or extracts from some of the 
larger Tantras, one of the former being the Tantrasara by 
Ki*snanandabhattacarya (No. 388). 

ART 

There are copies of four works on technical subjects. Two 
of these are on architecture, one entitled Rajavallabhamandana 
(No. 404), and the other Vastumandana (No. 405). 

ARCHITECTURE 
MANDANA’S WORKS 

In the colophon of the first it is stated that Mandana, a 
Sutradhara or architect, who was in the service of Kumbhakarna, 
king of Medapata, composed the work, and by his devotion to 
Ganapati and to his teacher, and the propitiation of the 
Goddess of Learning, he expounded the “ art of building as 
taught by the Munis.” Medapafa is Mevad, and a king of 
the name of kumbho ruled over the country according to Tod 
from 1419 to 1469 a.d. He had a taste for the arts, and 
constructed many temples as well as strongholds. It is not 
unlikely, therefore, he had in his service, persons who had read 
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the literature of architecture, and could compose such treatises 
as the one under notice. 

Vastumandana also is ascribed to Mandana, and it is stated 
that he wrote this work at the request of his son Devasimha. lie 
is here spoken of as the son of Ksetra. 

KUroAMlRTANDA WITH COMMENTARY 

The third work entitled Kundamartanda treats of the con¬ 
struction of altars according to the Sulva Sutras composed by the 
Hsis of old. The author is (lovinda who was the son of (xad.Tdhara 
and lived at Junnar. The Manuscript contains a commentary by 
Ananta, the son of Siddhesvara. The original was composed in 
1613 Saka or 1691 a.d., and the commentary in 1614 Saka or 
1692 A.D. 

SAMGiTA 

COMMENTARY ON THE SAMOlTARATNAKARA 

The last of the four is a commentary on the Saiiigitaratnfikara 
( No. 406 ). The Manuscript is in a bad condition, the edges 
of all the leaves being torn off and the writing on a good many, 
having faded away. The Commentary is attributed to a king 
of the name of Siiiga, who is spoken of as tlu* supreme sovereign 
of the Andhra circle. Who this Sihga was it is ditficult to say ; 
but it is not unlikely that he was the Yadava prince Sihghana 
who reigned at Uevagiri. For, the country ruled over by the 
Deccan Ciilukyas is sometimes called Telaiigana by Northern 
writers such as Merutuhga and Rfijavallabha, who in tln*ir life 
of Bhoja si)eak of Tailapa as king of 'felaugaua. Telahgaua is 
the same as the Andhra cii*cle *11116 the Yadavas succeeded the 
Calukyas as rulers of the country. 

In Professor Aufrecht’s Catalogue there is a notice of a 
Manuscript of the SaiiigTtaratnakara by Sarugadtiva, in the 
introduction to which Sihghanadeva, who appears to have been 
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the author’s patron, is mentioned. A commentary on his work, 
therefore, written either by himself or some other court 
dependent may have been dedicated to the king. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

LEKHAPANClSIKA 

Under the heading “ Miscellaneous ” there are three Manu¬ 
scripts, one of which possesses a good deal of historical 
importance. It is entitled Lekhapancasika, or fifty letters or 
deeds ( No. 410). The author’s name is not given at the end 
and the first leaf is missing. The work contains forms of 
letters, deeds, patents, bonds, &c., and is divided into two parts. 
The names being variable are in most cases represented by the 
word amuka, i.e., a certain one ” or 'uama namatah i.o., 
“ by a certain name.” The date, however, used in the forms 
which constitute the second part, is Monday the 15th of the light 
half of Vaisakha, Samvat 1288, except in one case where it is the 
8 rd of that half. This date is meant of course to serve as an 
example ; but the author’s having used that in particular may 
Safely be regarded as showing that he wrote his work in Samvat 
1288, i.e., in 1232 a.d. 

THE AUTHOR’S DATE, SAMVAT 1288 

The Manuscript itself was transcribed in 1536 Samvat or 1480 
A.D. In a few cases, the names of real persons also are 
used as examples, wherefore the deeds in which they occur 
must be considered to be such as it was possible should 
have been executed. 

SAMPLE OF A TAMRABlSANA 6 r COPPER PLATE GRANT BY 
LAVANAPRASADA 

One such deed is a Tamrafelsana or a royal deed of grant to be 
inscribed on copper. In this, the grantor that is introduced is 
Lavapyaprasada, soh of Analadeva of the Calukya family, 
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and what is represented to have been granted by him 
is a village, not named, for the worship of Somanatha. 
Lavanyaprasada was a Ranaka, i.e., a Rana and a Mandaladhipati 
or a dependent chief. The grant is represented to have been 
executed in the reign of Bhlmadeva while Bhabhuya was his 
minister. Bhimadeva’s name is preceded by those of all the 
Calukya princes who reigned at Anahilapattana, and they are 
as follows :— 


1. Molaraja 

2. Camundadeva 
8 . Vallabhadeva 

4. Durlabhadeva 

5. Bhima or BphadbhTma 


6 . Karnadeva 

7. Jayasimha 

8 . Kumarapala 

9. Ajayapala 
10. Mnladeva 


11. Bhlmadeva 


This agrees with the genealogy given by other writers. 
Bhlmadeva was the reigning sovereign in Saihvat 1288 according 
to them also, and we see that Lavapyaprasada, whose grandson 
Visaladeva filially took possession of the throne at Anahilapattana, 
had at that time acquired sufficient influence to bo considered 
worthy of being introduced as the grantor of a village. He 
appears to have been the de facto sovereign of Gujarath at the 
time. 

SAMPLE OP A TREATY OF ALLIANCE BETWEEN SINGHANADEVA AND 
LAVA NAPRAS ADA 

Another such deed in the work before us, is a treaty of alliance 
between Simhanadeva, who is styled Maharajadhiraja or king of 
kings, i. e., paramount sovereign, and Lavanyaprasada who is 
called a Mahamapdalesvara. the place where the treaty is 
concluded is the “ victorious camp ”, and the provisions are that 
“ each of these two princes should confine himself to his own 
country as before ; neither of them should invade the territories 
of the other ; if a powerful enemy attacked either of them, they 
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should both undertake a joint expedition against him ; if only 
the general of an enemy did so, troops should be sent to 
encounter him ; and if a prince from the country of either fled 
into that of the other taking away a certain valuable thing, he 
should not be allowed quarter and the thing removed by him 
should be restored.” 

Singhana who is also called Simhana was the most powerful 
of the Yadava princes of Devagiri and reigned from 1131 
to 1169 Saka or 1209 to 1247 A.D. He invaded Gujarath 
twice at least, once in the time of Lavanyaprasada, and on 
another occasion when his grandson Visaladeva was on 
the throne. Of the first invasion Somesvara gives a graphic 
account in his Kirtikaumudl. All Gujarath was terrified when 
the intelligence of Singhapa’s march against the country was 
received, and Lavanyaprasada, and his son Viradhavala proceeded 
at once to meet him. But being attacked from behind by four 
princes of Marvad and abandoned by the chiefs of Godraha and 
Lata, the father and son retreated. The army of Singhana, 
however, did not advance. But Somesvara does not give us any 
reason further than what is involved in the observation, 
which is simply rhetorical and not historical, that “ deer do 
not follow the path of a lion even when he has abandoned 
it.” The reason, however, is supplied by the document 
before us. 

Though the objec^ of our author was to give the form 
of a treaty of alliance, he could not have thought of using 
the names of Sihghapa and Jjavanyaprasada unless such 
a treaty had been actually concluded between them, 
and it should be remembered that Sihghana’s invasion of 
Gujarath must have taken place but a short time before the 
composition of the treatise. Instead of giving a blank form, 
therefore, the author must be supposed to have here placed 
before us what might be considered a specimen of a treaty. 
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Singhana, therefore, did not advance when liavanaprasj'lda and 
his son retreated, because the two latter had submitted to him 
and concluded a treaty of alliance. 

Y A VAN A1 >AHI I>A T Y A R A J ARlTI 
No. 409 is a work composed by one Dalapatirfiya for a prince 
named Miidhavasiiiiha, wlio is styled Sarvabhauma or “ para¬ 
mount sovereign.” It contains forms of hitters and ord(a*s from 
a king to his subordinates written in Sanskrit according to the 
manner prevalent among Mahomedans, and also Sanskrit 
equivalents of Mahomedan political terms. PYom the colophon, 
Mfidhavasiiiiha the Sarvabhanma appears to have ijeen Savai 
IVIadhavarao or IVIadhavarao II of the Peshwa Dynasty of Poona. 

THE JAINA LITERATURE 

SUTRAS AND THEIR OOJVIMENTARIES 
Of the literature of the .Tainas we have sixty-one IManuscripts in 
Sanskrit and the old Prakrit and eight in the vernacular. There 
are sixteen of the Sutras and their commentaries, among which 
may be mentioned a new commentary on the Kalpasutra entitled 
Kalpamanjarl by-SahajakTrti (No. 121). This was comi)oscd in 
1085 Saihvat while .Jinaraja was the head of the Kharataragaccha. 

INDEPENDENT TREATISES ON RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY 

We have also copies of independent treatises on religion and 
philosophy, among which may be mentioned the Anekasastrasil- 
rasaniuccaya (No. 41.’5), which looks lik(#a collection of several 
small works by different authors; the Vivekavilasa ( No. 455 ) 
by Jinadattasuri, in which the author gives the principles of 
several branches of learning, and which also contains moral as 
well as religious precepts ; the Saddarsanasamuccaya ( No. 460), 
giving a brief account of the Brahmanic as well as Jaina and 
Bauddha systems of philosophy ; and the SamayasarapiTibhrta 
( No. 462 ), a work belonging to the Digambara sect, by Kunda- 
kundacarya, who was a celebrated teacher of that sect. 
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SOMAPRABHACARYA’S SOKTAMUKTAVALI 

The Suktamuktavall of Somaprabhacarya (No. 469 ), may also 
be mentioned in this. connection. 

Somaprabhacarya represents himself to be the pupil of 
Vijayasimha who occupied the seat of High-priest after Ajitadeva. 
All these names occur in the succession list of the pontiffs of 
the Tapagaccha, and Somaprabhacarya seems to have lived in 
the latter part of the twelfth century.' 

GRAMMAR AND LEXICONS 

harsakirti’s dhatupatiia with a commentary 

We have copies of the Desinamamala of Ilemacandra 
( No. 438 ), of the Siddhasabdarnava of Sahajakirti ( No. 466 ), 
mentioned above, of Hemacandra’s Prakrit Grammar (No. 458), 
of the Sabdabhusana, a metrical treatise on grammar by DSna- 
vijaya (No. 457), of a Dhatupatha or list of roots according to 
the Ssrasvata system together with a commentary by Har^klrti 
(Nos. 439 and 440), all of which belong to the branches of 
Lexicography and Grammar. In the Vvtti or commentary on his 
DhatupaRia, Harsakirti gives the senses as well as the verbal and 
other forms of the several roots, quoting the Sarasvata SQtras, and 
sometimes mentions idiomatic modes of expression. The work 
thus resembles, to some extent, Madhava’s Dhatuvrtti. Hargakirti 
was the High-priest of the Nagapuriya branch of the Tapagaccha 
and was the pupil of Candrakirti. He mentions the following 
eminent persons beloifting to his sect who were honoured) by 
kings and emperors :— 

(1) Jayasekhara, who was adored by Hammlra. 

(2) Vajrasena, to whom at the suggestion of Slha^a, the 
emperor Allavadi gave a valuable garment and Pharmana 
(firman) in the town of Runs. 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol XI, p. 264. 
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(3) Ratiiasekhara, to whom Perojasahi gave valuable 
garments. 

(4) Haiiisaklrti, a Pa^haka or reader, whose greatness was 
manifested before Sahi Sikandara. 

(5) Anandarilya, who obtained the title of Raya from 
Humariiii. 

(6) Candraklrti, highly honoured by Hahi Salenia. 

(7) Padiiiasundaragaiii, who defeated a great Pandita in 
argument at the court of Akbar and was rewarded by 
the eini)eror with a garment, a village, an easy chair 
( sukhilsana ), and other things. 

(8) Paccha, a Pfithaka, honoured by Maladeva, king of the 
Hindus at Yodhapura ( Jodhpur ). 

Of these Hammira was the celebrated Ohohan prince who ruled 
over Mevad from 1301 to 1365 A.D., and successfully resisted 
the encroachments of the Mahommodans. Allavadi must be 
Allauddin Khilji who occupied the throne of Delhi from 1205 to 
1316 A.D. Perojasahi must be Pheroz Shah Taghlak who 
reignc'd from IJol to 1388 a.d., and Sahi Sikandara, Sikandar 
Shah Lodi ( 1188—1518 a.d.). Humayun’s first reign extended 
from 1530 to 1540 a.d.; Salem Shah (1545—1553 a.d.) was one 
of the Delhi Emperors who ruled during the period of his 
humiliation; and Akbar, the celebrated Mogul prince, reigned 
from 1556 to 1605 a.d. Mfiladeva was a prince of the Rilthor 
family who reigned at Jodhpur from 1532 to 1583 a.d. 
Candrakirti who was honoured by Salem Shah was our author’s 
teacher. 


PLAYS 

karpOramaRjari 

No. 418 is a copy of the first act of the Karpuramahjari, a 
dramatic play in the Prakrit in four acts, and No. 419 of the 
second act. In the colophon of both Manuscri{)ts, the play is 

7 [R. a Bhaiidarkur’a Works, Vol. IIJ 
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ascribed to a V«acanacarya, pupil of JinasSgara, who is styled the 
“ sun in the sky of KharatSna.” Jinasagara was the first High- 
priest of a new branch of the Kharatara sect which was 
established in Samvat 1686 or 1630 A.D.’ The Karpnramafijarl, 
however, of which we have two acts here, is the same as that 
written by Rajasekhara, the preceptor of Mahendrapala, who 
flourished about the tenth century, and even his name is 
mentioned in the introduction. 

HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL AND LEGENDARY 
WORKS 

Among works of a historical, biographical, and legendary 
nature we have Merutuuga’s Rhojaprabandha (No. 450), 
Rajavallabha’s Bhojacaritra (No. 449), Sumatigaui’s Lives of 
certain Jaina High-priests originally forming part of his V^tti or 
exposition of .Jinadatta’s Ganadharasfirdhasataka (No. 4215), a 
Gurvavall or succession list of teachers (No. 427), a Parsvanfitha- 
caritra (No. 444), Pilndavacaritra (No. 443), RJlmacaritra 
(No. 452), &c. 

MERUTUNOA’S RHOJAPRABANDHA : BHOJA’S DATE 

In the Bhojaprabandha, Merutuiiga states that in Saiiivat 1078 
when Bhoja ruled over the Millava circle, Bhima, the paramount 
sovereign of the Cillukya race, governed Gujarath. This cannot 
be the date of Bhoja’s accession. According both to Merutunga 
and Rajavallabha, Mufija, the uncle and predecessor of Bhoja, 
crossed the Godavari against*the counsel of his aged minister 
Rudraditya and invaded the dominions of Tailapa, the founder 
of the Later Calukya dynasty of the Deccan. He was defeated- 
and taken prisoner. At first he was well treated by his captor, 
but when secret intrigues for his release were discovered, Tailapa 
subjected him to indignities and put him to death. This last 
fact is mentioned in Tailapa’s Inscriptions also. Now Tailapa, 


I Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p. 260. 
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we know, died in 920 Saka or after 919 years of the era had 
elapsed. This corresponds to 998 A.D., wherefore Muhja must 
have been slain by Tailapa before that year. A Jaina author 
named Amitagati tells us at the end of his Subhasitaratiiasamdoha, 
as was first pointed out by Colebrooke, that he wrote or compiled 
the work in Saihvat 1050 or 994 A.D., while Mufija was reigning 
at Dhara. Mufija therefore must have been put to death by 
Tailapa between 994 and 998 a.d., or about the year 996. Bhoja 
was crowned king after him, and since he is said to have reigned 
for fifty-five years, he must have died about 1051 a.d. 

SUMATIGANl’S LIVES OF THE YUGAPRADHANAS OR JAINA PONTIFFS 

Sumatigani was a pupil of Jinapatisfiri, the forty-sixth head of 
the Kharataragacclia, who died in 1277 Saihvat or 1221 a.d. 
His work‘ contains an account of the lives of Vardhamfina, 
Jinesvara, Jinacandra, Abhayadeva, Jinavallabha, and Jinadatta, 
who were the High-priests of the sect successively. 

(A) LIFE OF VAUDIIAMANA 

In the account of Vardhamana that sage is represented to have 
gone to the court of Durlabha, the Ollukya king of Anahila- 
pattana, who reigned from 1010 to 1022 a.d., and held a debate 
with the Caityavasins or those .Jaina teachers who advocated the 
propriety of a residence in temples. His opponent was Suracilrya, 
with whom however he did not hold a controversy in person, but 
directed his pupil Jinesvara to do so. Vardhamana was victorious 
and was highly honoured by the king, whereupon the 
Caityavasins left the town. Jinesvara had the title Kharatara 
(“ very keen ”) given to him on the occasion of the debate, and' 
when he succeeded his master Vardhamana, it became the name 
of the Gaccha or sect which he led. 


1 Thia Manuacaript waa read and a short abstract of it prepared for me by 
Mr. Shridhar H. Bhandarksir, M.A. The above is based on that abslnwjt. 
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(B) LIFE OF JINESVARA 

Jinesvara is represented to have gone on some occasion to 
^^palliand pindiyanaka on visitation. At the former place 
he composed iii Saihvat 1092 or 103G A.D. a kathil (“story”) 
entitled Lilavatl. When he was at pinc^iyanaka, he asked of the 
Caityavasins of the place for the loan of some book, which on 
account of their disagreeable relations with him, they refused. 
He then wrote the Kathanakakosa in the four rainy months, 
composing during the last two watches of the night as much as 
was necessary to read to his audience the next morning. 

(C) LIFE QF JINACANDRA 

Jinacandra succeeded Jinesvara. He composed the' 
Sarhvegarahgasnla containing 18,000 slokas in OliatravallTpurl in 
Saihvat 1125, In Javalipura he explained the Gatha beginning 
with “ Civandananulvasyaya, ” and the doctrines taught by him 
were noted down by a pupil and embodied in a tract entitled 
Dinacarya containing 300 slokas. 

(D) LIFE OF ABIIAYADEVA 

Jinacandra’s successor was Abhayadevasuri, the author of Yrttis 
or comments on nine of the Ahgas of the Jainas. A long story 
is related as to how he was led to compose these commentaries. 
He had been afflicted with an incurable disease that j-endered 
him unfit for any work of the kind ; but a certain deity appeared 
to him in a dream and directed him to go to Stambhanakapura 
(Cambay?) where there was an image of Parsvanatha. 
He went there, bowed down before the image, and composed 
while standing the Namaskaradvatriiiisika or “ thirt> -two bows,” 
beginning with “Jayatihuyana.” The last two of these stanzas 
he was obliged to omit at the request of the deities, so that the 
Stotra or hymn now contains thirty only. 

(E) LIFE OF JINAVALLABHA 

The next head of the Gaccha was Jinavallabha. He had the 
eight grammars of Pan ini and others by heart and was conversant 
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with the Mahrikilvyas or great poems, Meghaduta and others, as 
well as all the other kavyas or iioems, with the works on poetics 
of Rudra^a, Udbhata, Dandin, Vamana, Bhamaha, and others, the 
eighty-four dramatic plays, the whole of the Jyotih^stra, all 
metrical works such as those of Jayadcva and others, the 
Anekantajayaimtaka of Abhayadeva and other works that 
expounded the doctrines of Jinendra (i.e. Jainism), and with 
works of other systems of philosophy such as the Nyaya treatises 
Tarkakandali and Kiranavali, and Haiiikaranandana and Kamala- 
sila. He was regarded as a man of learning at Citrakuta 
(Chittor), and many people, even such as belonged to other 
systems of religion, resorted to him and got their doubts cleared. 
Jinavallabha caused temples of Mahavira and Parsvanatha to be 
constructed at Citrakuta, and of NemimUha at Nagapura and 
Naravarai)iiri. 

On one occasion two Panditas from a foreign country 
went to the court of Naravarman, the grandson of Bhoja 
at Dliara, and proposed somt^ poetic riddle, which the Panditas 
of Naravarman were not able to solve. At the suggestion of a 
courtier the riddle was sent by the king to Jinavallabha, who 
solved it at once, and the solution was sent to Naravarman with 
all despatch. On this account, when after some time, Jinavallabha 
went to Dhdra, Naravarman received him with great honour and 
ottered him a large sum of money. This h(! declined to accept, 
but asked the king to make some endowment to the temples 
constructed at Citrakuta. Naravarman died in 1190 Saiiivat or 
1134 A.b., according to an Inscription deciphered by Colebrooke. 

The installation of Jinavallabha in the place of Abhayadeva 
took place after he had done all that is related above. He did not 
long survive this event, having died six months after, in the last 
(luarter of the night on the twelfth of the dark half of Kartika 
in Sarhvat 1167, i.e. 1111 a.d. 

He wrote the following works;— (1) Hfiksmarthasiddhanta, 
(2) Vicarasara, (3) t;:)adasiti, (4) Sardhasataka, a karma grantha, 
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(5) Pindavisuddhi, (6) Pau?adhavidhi, (7) Pratikramanasamacarl, 
(8) Samghapattaka, (9) DharmasiksS, (10) Dvada^kulaka, 
(11) Prasnottara^taka, (12) Svngara^taka, and many other 
kavyas, (13) Sarasvata^tasamkhyastuti, and (14) Stotras. Several 
of these exist in the former Government Collections, while in 
the present Collection there is a stotra written by him. 

(F) LIFE OF JINADATTA 

Jinadatta, the author of the work on which Sumatigani 
comments, succeeded. He was the son of Bahadadevi and 
Vachika, and was born in Saiiivat 1132 or 1076 A.D. He read his 
Pahjika at the Pharmacia of Bhavadacarya and was taught all the 
Siddhantas by Harisirhhacarya. He was installed in Jinavallabha’s 
place at Citrakuta by Devabhadracarya. On one occasion he went 
to Ajayameru (Ajmir), where he was well received by Arpo, 
the king of the country. At the request of the Sravakas of the 
place the king granted a site for Jaina temples, and on a second 
visit Jinadatta laid the foundation stone. He made many converts 
to Jainism as well as to his particular sect. He wrote the Gana- 
dharasaptati for exorcising a man possessed by a ghost, and also a 
Cacchari on the precepts engraved by Jinavallabha on the walls 
of certain temples. He once went to Kara vara and thence to 
Tribhuvanagiri where he preached the truth to king Kumarapala.- 

Besides the works named above Sumatigani quotes from or 
refers to the following :—Pravacanasilra, a Smvti, Bharatasastra, 
Damadhyjiya, a Prayoga, Avasyakacfirni, Dasavaikalika, 
CitrakQtiyapra^sti by Jinavallabha, and Upade^mala. He 
also quotes some verses which are now found in the 
Pancatantra. 

RAMACARITRA 

The Ramacaritra in prose was composed by Devavijayagapi, 
pupil of Rajavijayasari, who himself was a pupil of Vijayadanasari, 
the Yugapradhana or head of the Tapagaccha. It was written at 
Srimalapura in Marusthali or Marvad in the year 1652 Saihvat, 
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or 1596 A.D., in the reign of Akbar. The author tells ns that 
in the composition of his work he followed Hemacandra's 
Ramayana and that he wrote it in prose, though there was a 
Ramacaritra in verse in the Prakrit as well as Sanskrit, to 
divert himself and also to put an end to his Karman. 


EXAMINATION OF PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


As to the other branch of 
following persons at Nasik have 

SitaramasfistrT Patvardhan 
Narayanasastrl Sat he 
Visnu Gangadhar Mfichegan 
AcyutasastrT Datfir 


the work, the Libraries of the 
been catalogued this year :— 

Iblmasastri Chaiiidorkar 
Yadnsastrl 'Pakle 
Devrav Hosing 
Govindbaba Vaidya 


Eighteen Libraries were reported to have been catalogued last 
year ; so that twenty-six in all have been examined at Nasik. 
The printing of these catalogues has now been begun. There is 
very little work left to be done at Nasik and ray Sfistri intended to 
go to Trirabak to catalogue the private Collections existing there. 
But in the month of June last he was carried off by cholera, 
which prevailed widely at Nasik about that time. He was a 
man of learning and great intelligence and did very good 
service. He possessed much influence with the i)eoj)le at Nasik 
and hence was able to examine for us so many Collections 
at the place. Otherwise the jealousy as regards one’s literary 
treasures is still so strong that it would not have been possible 
to do that amount of work there. 


ACCOUNT OF THE MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
GOVERNMENT COLLECTIONS 

I will close this Report by a short account of the present state 
of the Collections in my charge, and the number of Manuscripts 
collected for Government since 1868-69, and the number lent 
to scholars, and that forwarded to Germany to be catalogued 
according to Professor Kielhorn’s scheme. 
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The total number of Manuscripts in the collections is 4,482, of 
which 78i have been lent to scholars in Europe, 68 in India, 
and 13 in America, while 113i have been sent to be catalogued— 
22^ to Professor Kielhorn, 33 to Professor Pischel, and .58 to 
Professor Jacobi. In all 273 Manuscripts are out, and the rest, 
4,209, are in the Library. 

AGES AND MATERIALS OF MANUSCRIPTS 
PALM-I.EAF MANUSCRIFrs 

Of the 4,482 Manuscrii)ts about a third bear dates. There are 
108 written on Palm-Leaves of which .37 are dated. Three were 
transcribed in Saiiivat 1138, 1145, and 1146, corresponding to 
1082, 1089, and 1090 of the Christian era; eight, from Samvat 
1164 to 1218, i.e., from 1108 to 1162 a.d. ; twenty, from Saiiivat 
1260 to Kali 4398, i.e., from 1204 to 1297 a.d. ; and six, from 
vSaihvat 1359 to 1450, i.e., from 1303 to 1394 a.d. 

PAPER MANUvSCRlPTS 

The earliest Paper Manuscript in the Collection was transcribed 
in 1376 Saiiivat, corresponding to 1320 A.D., and there are eight 
bearing dates from 1426 to 1454 Saiiivat, i.e., from 1.370 to 1398 
A.D. There are 48 Manuscripts transcribed in the first half of the 
fifteenth century of the Christian era and 91 in the latter half. In 
some of the published lists an earlier date than 1376 Saiiivat occurs 
against one or two Manuscripts ; and one is represented to have 
been transcribed in Saiiivat 1401. I have examined the 
Manuscripts themselves and found all these entries to be 
erroneous. I have however not been able to examine one 
Manuscript, the date of which is in the list given as 1415 Saiiivat, 
as it has been lent. The rest of the dated Manuscripts were 
transcribed after the close of the fifteenth century. 

Manuscripts written 911 Palm-leaves are found in Gujarath and 
Marvad, principally at Cambay, Patan, and Jesalmir. From the 
above statement it is clear that in Gujarath and Marvad, Palm-leaves 
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were used as a writing material before the introduction of paper. 
The earliest Palm-leaf Manuscript we possess was, it will be seen, 
written in 1082 A.i)., and our earliest Paper Manuscript in 1320 
A.D. So far as our present researches go, therefore, paper did 
not come into use till the beginning of the fourteenth century ; 
and since our latest l^alm-leaf Manuscript is dated 1450.Saihvat 
or 1394 A.D., it appears that Palm-leaves continued to be used as 
well as paper till about the end of that century. From the 
beginning of the fifteenth we find paper only employed. 


8 [ R, G, Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 




EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT' ON THE SEARCH 
FOR SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS OURINO 
THE YEAR 1883-84 


ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO PSTAN 

In tho month of December 1883,1 paid during the Christmas 
recess a visit to Piitap’ in company with my friend Professor 
Abaji Vishnu Kathavate of the Gujarat College. We could make 
only a week’s stay there, and consequently were not able to 
examine minutely the several Jaina Libraries at tho place. Still 
we collected a good deal of information with regard to them, and 
actually visited some, and compared the Manuscripts contained 
in them with the lists placed in our hands. 

JAINA LIBRARIES AT THE PLACE 

Each GatJbha or sect of the Jainas residing in a city possesses 
a halting place called Upasraya for their itinerant priests, and 
each of these Upfisrayas is provided with a more or less extensive 
Library. This Library is the property of the Gaccha and is * in 
the charge of the prominent lay-members of the sect. When, 
however, a priest makes an Upasraya his permanent residence, 
the Library is always in his charge, and practically he is its 
owner. The Upasrayas and the Libraries attached to them are 
named after the street or ward in which they are situated. 
Patah contains the following Libraries or Bhandaras :— 

1. Bhandara of Pophlianopailo belonging to the Tapagaccha. 

2. Another (smaller one) in the same ward do. do. 

1 Originally published in 1887 at the Government Central Press, Bombay, 
[N. B. U.] 

2 In his report for 1874-76 Dr. Biihler calls the place Pithan ; but it should 
be called P4tan, the Sanskrit form being Pattana, and the name being so 
pronounced by the people. 
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3. Bhanclara of Bhabhanopado belonging to the Vimalagaocha. 


4. 

Do. 

Samghavinopad 0. 

5. 

Do. 

Rajavijaya Dayavijaya. 

6 . 

Do. 

Limrinopado. 

7. 

Do. 

Va(ll Parsvanatha Mandira. 

8. 

Do. 

Rapasagarji. 

'9. 

Do. 

Ratanvijaya, Khetarsi Mahal. 

10. 

Do. 

Makamodi Vania. 

11. 

Do. 

Hemacandra in the charge of Svarupacandra 


Yati. 


Of these No. 7 was not accessible to ns, because we were told 
that one of the keys was with the Sripujya or high priest of the 
sect to which the Library belonged and he was not in Patan at the 
time. The owner of No. 8 left the place the day after we arrived 
there, and the Bhfindara had been locked up by him. Ratanvijaya, 
the practical owner of No. 9, had removed a great many of the 
Manuscripts to Ahmcdabad where he generally resided. Makamodi 
Vllnia(No. 10) who possessed, it appears, Manuscripts written on 
Tala leaves, had, we were told, sent them away somewhere. It is 
not unlikely that the Tala-Leaf Manuscripts, added to our 
Collection in 1880-81, originally belonged to him. Svarupacandra 
Yati, who has charge of the Bhandara said to have originally 
belonged to Hemacandra, the great Jaina Scholar of the twelfth 
century, was as immovable as he was in 1874-75, when 
Dr. Btthlor wished him to show his Manuscripts to him. We 
paid two visits to him, but he put us off with a variety of excuses 
and showed us only a few fragments of certain works that he had 
before him at the time. Rajavijaya Dayavijaya (No, 5) showed us 
• three or four of his boxes. No. 6 is a small Collection and after we 
had obtained access to the first four, we did not think it very 
desirable to examine it, especially since we had little time to spare. 

(I) THE LIBRARY IN THE POPHLIANOPADO 
The Manuscripts in the Bhandilra in the Pophlianopado (No. 1) 
are stowed in 80 boxes (Dilbc.las) mostly made of thick paper-boards. 
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each box containing a list of its contents. The man in charge 
shoTyed us also a general list in which the title of each Manuscript 
and the number of folios were given. I got a copy of it made, 
but owing to some misunderstanding on the part of the man in 
charge, my copyists were not able to get the numbers of folios 
of the Manuscripts in about 28 of the Dabd^s. We examined 
some of the boxes at random and compared their contents with 
the entries in the general list and found the latter to be correct.^ 
It will be seen that the number of Manuscripts in the Bhandara 
is 2,801. This appears to be the BhandSra of the Tapagaccha that 
Dr. Buhler speaks of in his Report for 1874-75. The number of 
boxes or Dabdas mentioned by him agrees with that found by 
me ; but the number of Manuscripts is given by him as upwards 
of 1,200. There are several copies of one and the same work in 
the Collection. 

We were very greatly anxious to examine closely this splendid 
Collection, and spent two days in the work, but were able to 
effect little. After going over the long list we selected the 
following for examination, as likely to be interesting and 
important :— 

Box No. 1. 

Jaina Kumarasambhava. 


Box No. 2. 


N aranarSy anSnandakil vy a. 
Kandaliv{*tti by Balacandra. 
Karpuraprakarabhidhanakosa. 
Dhurtakhyane pancamakhya- 
nakam 


Pancam Tbhavi^yadatta by 
Dhanapala. 

Vijayadevamahatmyakavya. 

Sadbha^iRstavana. 


Balinarendracarita 


Box No. 3. 

I Kumarapalacarita. 


1 This list is printed in the original Report as its Appendix lA (pp. 161-206). 
[N. B. U.] 
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Kalpalata. 
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Box 

Sataslokitika. 

Prthvisuddhi. 

Box 

Mugdhamedhakari-alamkara- 

vrtti. 

SQktavali. 

Pandavi-gita. 

Box 

BrhatpailcakhyaDa. 

Paflcakhyana. 

N andopakhy ana. 

N y ayamakaranda. 

Box 

Bi’hadratnakaravi’tti. 
Raghavanatika (a)—tika. 
Hcmaprakrtad hundh i. 

Box 

Harivikramacarita. 

Veda. 

Kumarapalacarita. 

Box 

Punjarajatika 

Box 

N y ayarthaman j Q§a. 
Prakrtaprabodha. 


No. 6. 

N y ay avataratippanika. 
NyayasQtra. 

No. 7. 

Ramacjandrakavya. 

Muktavalr. 

Pramanamanjari. 

No. 10. 

Jainatarkabhasa by Jasa- 
vijaya. 

Hasasmrtipurana. 

No, 11. 

Klrtifioda^pada. 

Prakrtaprakriyavrtti. 

Nyayavj-tti. 

No. 12. 

Vibhatavibhavana, Nigadha- 
tika. 

Kalidasakftakavya. 

No. 13. 

1 Danapradipa. 

No. 14. 

1 Nyayavftti. 
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Box No. 15. 

Kalidasakrtagrantha. 

Box No. 16. 

Kumarapalacarita. f Tarkav{*tti. 

Box No. 17. 

Hitopadeiavrtti. 

Box No. 20. 

Vastupala-Tejapalacarita, Devarajaprabandha. 

Dj^tantaratnakara. Kirtikaumudi. 

Brahmadattakatha. 

Box No. 29. 

Vijayapra^sti | Rajimatiprabodha. 

Box No. 32. 

Kavyaprakasa^lka. Harivikramacarita. 

Mahavidyavidambana. Sa^dharanyaya. 

Raghutlka. Prabandhacintamaiji. 

Box No. 33. 

^addarsanav^tti. 1 Kavyakamadhonu. 

Vrttaratnakarakavya. I 

Box No. 35. 

Mababha^ya. 

Box No. 36. 

Canakya. 

Kumarapalapratibodha. 

Ratnavalitika. 

Datangadanataka. 

Box No. 37. 

Sanatkuiuaraglta. 


Candrasenana^akiC ?)—p raban- 
dha. 

Vastupala-Tejapalaprabandha. 

Dharmasarmakayya. 
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WORKS IN THE Pl'fAN BHi^DXRAS 

Box No. 38. 

Vastupslacarita. 1 KurnSrapalacarita. 

JnSnavidyakavya. j 

Box No. 40. 

Arambhasiddhivartakavya. Ratnamalayam Anekarthako^. 

BhQgolasastra. Kumudacandranataka. 

Theravali Prasadavidhiprakarana. 

Box No. 42. 

Srutayurveda. 

Box No. 43. 

Ravanasaiiivada. MahesvaravSda. 

Nigodavicara. BhfisyacQrni. 

GirnaracaityapravndT Hari vikramacaritra. 

Kumaraviharasataka. 

Box No. 44. 

Mohapatirajoharaiiavicara. 1 Samayasaraparamagamana^aka. 

Lagbusatapadi. ' Gurvavall. 

Box No. 45. 

Asokacarita. 1 Kumarapfilacarita. 

Box No. 47. 

Prabandhacintamani. 

Box No. 48. 

Kumarapalacarita. 

Box No. 49. 

Raghavanatika (a). Desikosanamartha. 

!Karpuraiiianjarltika. Hemavibhrama. 

Box No. 51. 

Andhrakumaravivaha. ( Sukrtasamkirtana. 

Box No. 65. 

Vijayapra^ti. 
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But the examination of so many Manuscripts would have taken 
many more days than we were able to devote to it, and we 
had to give up the task after having inspected a few. These are 
as follows :— 

1. Pramanamanjari (boxes Nos. 7 and 44), folios 9, lines 15, 
letters 60 in a line, a treatise on the Vaisegika system, by 
TSrkika SarvadevasQri. There is a commentary on this by 
Balabhadramisra. 

2. Vyutpattidlpikil or Prakrtaprakriyjlvrtti (box No. 11), 
folios 138, lines 15, letters 55. This is a commentary by Udaya- 
saubhagyagani, pupil of Saubhagyasfigarasriri of the Tapil- 
gaccha on Hemacandra’s Prakrit Grammar which forms the 
eighth chapter of his Sabdanu^isana. Verses from original works 
are given to illustrate Hemacandra’s rules, and the verses quoted 
by Hemacandra—especially in the section on the Apabhramski 
dialect—are explained. I have since been able to procure a copy 
of this work for our Collection. It will be noticed in next year’s 
Report. 

3. Rajimatiprabodha (box No. 29), folios 5, lines 17, letters 
58. This is a drama in five acts by Yasascandra. The hero is 
Nemi. 


4. Vijayapra^sti (box No. 29), folios 279, lines 13, letters 40. 
This is a poem on Vijayasena, the successor of Hiravijaya, the 
58th high priest of the Tapagaccha according to Dr. Klatt, but 
60th according to a GurvSvall to be presently noticed. It was 
composed along with a commentary in Saihvat 1688 by 
Gupavijayagani. 

5. Kirtikaumudi (box No. 30), folios 11, lines 19, letters 61, 
author, Gurjaresvarapurohita Somesvara. This Manuscript was 
written in Saihvat, 1507 and would. Professor Kathavate tells me, 
have been of great use to him for his edition of the work if he 
had got it earlier.'i,The Manuscripts he possessed did not give 
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satisfactory readings in a good many places and he was in search 
Df a fresh one, but was not then able to procure it. 

6. Mahilbhrisya (box No. 35). This is an incomplete copy 
of Patanjali’s work with the commentary of Kaiyata. It was 
transcribed in Saiiivat 1543. 

7. Gurvfivab (box No. 41), folios 10, lines 18, letters 58. 
The Manuscript contains 20 Gfithfis with a full commentary. 
It begins with Sudharmasvflmin and ends with Hlravijayasuri, 
the 60th successor. Hiravijaya is mentioned as having died in 
Saiiivat 1622 on the 12th of Vaisfikha Sudi, at Vatapalli. 
According to Dr. Klatt, he was the 58th successor and died at 
Uilinfinagara, on the 11th of Bhiidra. Sudi, 1652. 

8. Laghusatapadi (box No. 44), folios 24, lines 17, letters 53. 
This is a work by Merutuhga, and contains at the end a history 
of the Yatagaccha. The date of Jayasiihha of the Ciilukya 
dynasty of Pfitan is given as 1169 Saiiivat. 

9. Sesasaiiigraha (l)Ox No. 44), folios 4, lines 17, letters 48. 
This is a supplement by Hemacandra to his Abhidhanacinta- 
mani. 


(II) LIBRARY IN THE BHABHANOPAIOO 

We next spent a day in examining the Bhandara in the Bhfibha- 
nopildo. The paper Manuscripts are stowed in 27 boxes or 
Dabdils, and there is one Manuscript written on Tilla leaves. 
The following came under our inspection :— 

1. An incomplete copy of the Abhila?itarthacintamani by 
Somesvara, a king of the Deccan CMukya dynasty. 

2. A commentary by Madhavasarasvatl on Siwlditya’s 
Saptapadarthi. From a stanza at the end it appears that 
Madhavasarasvati was a native of the country of Gorastra in the 
South, in which is situated Gokarna Mahabalesa. The country 
referred to is thus a portion of North Kanara. There is a copy 


9 [ R. a . Bhandurkar's Works, Vol. II ]. 
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of this commentary in my Collection for 1879-80, but this verse 
does not occur at the end. 

3. Another commentary on the Saptapdarthi by BhiXva- 
vidyesvara, folios 13, lines 13, letters 47. 

KAVYAKALPALATA AND AMARAOANDPA 

4. Kilvyakalpalatavrtti, folios 57, lines 17-20, letters-64; 
total quantity 3,357 Anustubhs. The original work called the 
Kjlvyakalpalatikil was composed in part by Arisiiiiha and com¬ 
pleted by Amaracandra who also wrote the Vrtti or commentary. 
Amaracandra was a pupil of .linadatta of the Vfiyaijagaccha, who 
must be the same person as the author of the Vivekavilasa to be 
noticed hereafter. He lived, as will be shown, about the middle 
of the 13th century. Madhava mentions both him and his work 
in his account of the Bauddha and Jaina systems in the 
Sarvadarsanasairigraha. Arisiiiiha was the author of a poem 
called 8uk]’tasaiiikTrtana and Amaracandra wrote besides the 
present work the Chando-ratnilvali, the Kalakalapa, and the 
Billabharata, They were fellow students and lived, according to 
the account given by Kajasekhara in the Prabandhacaturviiiisati, 
in the time of Visaladeva before he got possession of the throne 
at Pfitan, i.e., about the middle of the 13th century. Copies of 
the Kavyakalpalatavi’tti are by no means rare, and there is one 
in my last year’s Collection, while in this year’s we have a 
Manuscript of the original. The copy in this Bhandfira has the 
date 1455 of Vikrama corresponding to 1399 A.D., which must 
be the date when the Manuscript was written. 

5. Kumilrapalacarita, folios 136, lines 16, letters 49. The 
author’s name is Jayasiiiiha. In the first part the genealogy of 
Mfllaraja, the founder of the Calukya line of Pa^an, is given. 
The work was composed in 1422 of Vikrama. 

6. Saiumatitarkatika, folios 502, lines 15 ; total quantity 
25,000 Anustubhs. The author of the original is Siddhasena 
Bivakara, and of the commentary Abhayadeva. 
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7. Nyayabhusana, folios 252. The author’s name does not 
appear. Umapati is adored in the opening stanza. 

8. Nyayakandalitika by Sridhara, folios 124, lines 15, 
letters 60. The opening stanzas and the Prasasti at the end 
have been given by Dr. Biihler under No. 384, Kasmlr 
Report. The readings, however, in this Manuscript are in 
several cases better than those given by Dr. Biihler. 

9. Aptamimamsalaiiikara. This appears to be the Digambara 
work of that name. 

10. Complete copies of Vallabha’s and Caritravardhana’s 
commentaries on the Raghuvailisa. 

11. A commentary on the Raghuvaiiisa by Dharmameru, 
folios 136, comes down to the end of Canto XVII, the first leaf 
missing. Another copy of the same, to the end of Canto III. 

(Ill) KAJAVIJAYA DAYAVIJAYA’S LIBRARY 

Among the Manuscripts shown us by Rajavijaya Dayiivijaya, 
there was a copy of .layasiiiihasfiri’s Kumarapalacarita, the same 
work as that noticed al)Ove, and an abridgement of Ilaribhadra’s 
Samarildityacaritra by Pradyumnacfirya. 

(IV) COLLECTION IN THE 8AMGIIAVTN0PAI)0 

We devoted a day to the examination of the Bhandfira in the 
Saiughavinopado. All the Manuscripts arc written on Tala leaves 
and some of them (such as those of the old works in illustration of 
the Nyayasutra of Gautama and of Vatsyayana’s Bhasya) arc very 
valuable. They are however not well arranged and it was with 
dilliculty that any tlesired Manuscript could be found. Dr. Biihler 
had prepared a catalogue of the Collection, and on comparing 
some of the entries with the corresponding Manuscripts we 
found them to be correct; so that we did not deem it necessary 
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to pursue the examination further, especially as the time at our 
command was short. 

(V) SECOND LIBRARY IN THE POPHLIANOPApO 

From the list of the second Bhilndarain the Pophlianopacjlo put 
into our hands, it appears that it is made up of several collections 
belonging to different individuals, and the list gives us an insight 
into the manner in which these Jaina Bhandars have grown up. 
On entering the room there is to the left a large box which 
contains 17 smaller ones or Dabdas, in twelve of which the 
Manuscripts belonging to Santidasa Devakarana are kept. The 
list of these was made out in Saihvat 1853. Of the rest, Dabflas 
13 and 14 contain Manuscripts belonging to or presented by 
another individual, the statement about whom occurring in the 
list is not intelligible, and the list was compiled in Saihvat 1836. 
The Manuscripts in Dab(Jas 15and 16 belonged to Gahgavijayagani, 
pupil of Labhavijayagapi, and their list was made out in 
Saihvat 1751 (?). Those in the last or seventeenth Dabi.la seem to 
have been owned by^nother person. Besides these there are 
19 Manuscripts written on Tala leaves in the same large box, and 
four more written apparently on paper. Then there is a smaller 
box which contains the collection belonging to Satyavijayanyasa 
stowed in fourteen Dabdas. The list was prepared in 1853 
Samvat. In another box, we have nine Dabdas containing the 
Manuscripts belonging to —? Vijeji, the list of which was made 
out in 1853 Saihvat. The contents of the tenth Dabda seem to 
have originally belonged to another person who kept them here 
in Samvat 1860; while Dabdas 11 and 12 contain the Manuscripts 
presented to the Bhandara by Dipachand Hemachand, in Saihvat 
1861. There is another Dabda in which are stowed the 
Manuscripts left in the Bhandara by SrlpQjya Jinendrasori. There 
is another large box in which there are two Dabdas containing 
the Manuscripts deposited in the house of Santidasa Devakarana 
by Mohana Vijaya in Samvat 1853 with a list. 
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COLLECTIONS OF BRAHMANIC WORKS 

Three Collections of Brahmanic works were also brought to 
my notice in Pa^aij. The owner of one of them is Jasvantrai 
Gopalrai, who belongs to the Ramanuja sect. As might be 
expected his Collection contains copies of many valuable works 
of the Ramanuja school. I notice the following in the list he 
was good enough to furnish me with :— 

1. Vedantasatrabha§ya or Sribha^ya with the Srutaprakasika. 

2. Do. do. without do. 

Granthasamkhya 9,600. 

3. Vedantadipa, an abridgement of the above, Gr. s. 3,000. 

4. Vedantasara, a brief commentary on the Vedantasutra, 

Gr. s. 1,700. 

5. Prapannamfta, or Life of Ramanuja, Gr. s. 5,440. 

6. Divyasariprabhava, or Lives of the principal Acaryas of 

the Sect, Gr. s. 1,200. 

7. Bhasyas on the principal Upani^ads, according to Rama¬ 

nuja’s system. 

8. The following Saihhitas from the Narada Pahcaratra : 

(а) . Lak§mr Saihhita, Gr. s. 3,350. 

(б) . Jfianamj’tasara Saihhita, Gr. s. 1,450. 

(c) . Paramagamacadamani Saihhita, Gr. s. 12,500. 

(d) . Pauskara Saihhita, Gr., 8. 6,350. 

W. Padma Saihhita, Gr. s. 9,000. 

(/). Vfddhabrahma Saihhita, Gr. s. 4,533. 

9. Guruparampara from Rahgacarya to Lak§minarayana. 

10. Guruparampara of the Ramanuja sect. 

11. A good Collection of Smptis, &c. 

The owner of the second Collection is Maiii&iihkara Ki’pa^ihkara 
from whom I received but an incomplete list. He is a follower 
of Samkaracarya’s school and as such possesses the most im- 
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portant works of that system. In his list is mentioned a 
commentary by Gaudapada bn the Brhadaranyaka. If the entry 
is correct it is a rarity. 

The owner of the third Collection is Trikamlal Anandlal from 
whom, however, no list could be procured. 

KAVIRAHASYA, AND THE HERO OF THE rOEM—KRSNA 
OF THE RASTRAKOTA FAMILY 

At Patap we came across a copy of the Kavirahasya or Kaviguhya 
by Halayudha. It is well known that the hero of this gram¬ 
matical poem is a king of the name of Kvi^na who is represented 
as the paramount sovereign of Dak§inapatha or Southern India. 
Professor Westergaard identified this Kj‘sna with the Kf^naraya 
of the Vijayanagara dynasty who reigned in the first half of the 
sixteenth century ; and this identification seems to have been 
accepted by Professor Aufreclit. But the copy of the Kavirahasya 
I found at Patap contains a verse in which the hero Kj'^na is 
spoken of as “ having sprung from the Ka^trakfita race ” 
(Rastrakutakulodbhavam). In another he is called “ the orna¬ 
ment of the Lunar race ” (SomavamsavibhQsana), and we know 
from the Kharepatan plates that the Rastrakutas who ruled over 
the Deccan were considered to have belonged to the family of 
Yadu which was an offshoot of the Lunar race. The Kvs^na of 
the Kavirahasya, therefore, must have been one of the three 
Kronas of the Ra^trakuta line who were sovereign lords of the 
Deccan. The first of them reigned about 775 A.D., the second 
was on the throne in 911 A.D., and the third in 956 A.D. Hala¬ 
yudha therefore must have lived at a time when the memory of 
one of these three Kronas was still fresh, that is, between the 
beginning of the ninth to about the end of the tenth century. 

And the comparatively high antiquity of Halayudha is 
indicated by the circumstance that the text of the Kavirahasya 
prevailing in one part of the country differs widely from that in 
use in another. I have since obtained a Manuscript of the work 
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in the Maratha Country and find on comparison that its text 
shows as considerable divergences from that of the Patau copy, 
if not more, as the Nagari rescension of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala 
from the Gaud!. Such divergences are not found in Manuscripts 
of a work written only three hundred years ago, and I am 
inclined, on account of this Circumstance, to identify Halayudha’s 
Ki’sna with the first Kastraknia prince of that name and to refer 
our author to the beginning of the ninth century. I must, 
however, not omit to mention that the Maratha copy of the 
Kavirahasya omits the expression “ Rnstrakntakulodbhavam ” 
and reads the whole verse very differently. Similarly, instead 
of “ Somavaiiisavibhusanah ”, we have in that copy ” Para- 
lokajigisayah (yil). ” But these must be regarded as later 
corruptions. For if the names of Hfislrakuta family and the 
Soma race did not exist in the text as Halfiyudha wrote it, 
nobody could have afterwards added them. Corruption must 
proceed from what is particular to what is general or from one 
generality to another, but not from what is general to what is 
particular. There can be nothing to lead a later reader or 
writer to introduce such a particular name as Baslrakuta. 

Probably our Halfiyudha was the same as the author of the 
Abhidhanaratnamfila. For, in the first place, the two works 
are on kindered subjects, and in the next, llalayudha, the 
author of the Kavirahaysa, is in the last verse of the Maratha 
copy called “ Sadabhidhananidhana, ” or “ the store of good 
names. ” And he must be supposed to be spoken of thus 
in two senses ; first, in the sense of his name being a good 
name, and secondly, in so far as ho compiled a thesaurus ; and 
probably, by the word Sadabhidhanas “ good names ” the 
Abhidhrinaratnas or “ gems in the shape of names ” of which 
we have a necklace in the Abhidhrinaratnamalfi, are referred to. 
In the third place, a connection has been established between 
both the works and Kavis or poets. The “ necklace of gems 
in the shape of names ” was, we are told in the second verse, 
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prepared for adorning the neck of a Kavi (Kavikantha- 
vibha^anartham), and the second work is “ the secret [that leads 
to the success] of a Kavi.” 

A MUTILATED MANUSCRIPT OF A HISTORICAL WORK 

An old and mutilated Manuscript of a curious work written in 
broken Sanskrit and at the end in Gujarati, also came to my notice. 
As the owner would not part with it I got a transcript made. 

I had no opportunity of comparing the transcript with the 
original, and probably the mistakes of the original have been 
added to by my copyist. The fragment does not contain the 
beginning and the work has no chapters. At first we have the 
story of .Jamadagni and Sahasrarjuna, and then the foundation 
of a town of the name of Puspamfila is mentioned. The l)uilding 
of another town of the name of RatnamaUl, with a river serving 
as its moat in the front and a fortress behind, is likewise 
mentioned, and we are then carried to Pattaiia. There somebody 
is represented to have expatiated on the strength of Devagiri and 
its seven fortresses before SiddhanTja, who thereupon led an 
expedition against the place. Prom Devagiri Hiddharaja 
proceeded to Paithana which submitted to him, and there he is 
represented to have induced certain families called Virajas er 
Vlravaiii^Jas, who appear to have been silk-weavers, to go with 
him to his capital Anahilapattana and settle there. The glories 
of the city and its previous history were recounted to the 
Virajas, and this is what is stated ;— 

DATES OP THE CAPOTKATA PRINCES 

1. Pattana was founded by Vanaraja who reigned for sixty 
years, up to 862 of the Vikrama Era, or 806 A.D. He was 
succeeded by 

2. Yogaraja who was on the throne up to 897 Vikrama or 
841 A.D, After him reigned 
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3. K^?emaraja for 25 years, up to 922 Vikrama, or 866 A.D. 
Then came to the throne 

4. Vauda and Bhuyacla who reigned for 29 years ; i.e., up to 
951 A^ikrama or 895 A.D. But the year of Vikrama is not 
given. He conquered Dvaravatl and the whole country to the 
west, down to the sea coast. He was succeeded by 

5. Virasiihha who was on the throne for 25 years, i.e., up to 
976 Vikrama, or 920 A.D., though the year is not given, and we 
have instead 951 Vikrama, which must be the year of his 
accession. Then followed 

6. Ratnaditya who reigned for 15 years, i.e., up to 991 
Vikrama, or 935 A.D. But this year is not given, and we have 
instead of it 97G Vikrama which, as in the last case, must be the 
year of the king’s accession. After him reigned 

7. Silmantasiiiiha for seven years up to 998 Vikrama, or 
942 A.D. 

This was the last prince of the Capotkata line, and the 
sovereignty of Gujarath fell into the hands of Mfilanlja, the son 
of Samanta’s sister, who founded the CAlukya dynasty. 

DATES OF TirE CALUKYAS 

1. Miilaraja reigned for 55 years, up to 1053 Vikrama, and 
was succeeded by 

2. Chamunda, who was on the throne for 13 years, till the 
year 1066 of Vikrama. Then followed 

3. Vallanlja, who reigned for six months. Vallarfija is the 
same as Vallabharaja. His successor is represented to have 
reigned for eleven years and six months, up to the Vikrama 
year 1078 (1022 A.D.) ; but his name is not given. He was 
Durlabha, as we know, after whom came 

4. Bhtma. The date of his ceasing to reign is not given. 
Bhima was succeeded by 

10 f II. U. nhan<larkar’a Works, A’'ol, II1 
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5. Karna. No date occurs even here. Karna was followed by 

6. SiddhariTja. A date is given here, but two or three letters 
have dropped away. Still it appears to fee 1150 Vikrama corres¬ 
ponding to 1094 A.D. Siddharaja conquered many countries 
and acquired immense wealth. Thirty-five crores of Taiikas of 
gold were brought and placed before him, and Siddharaja asked 
his ministers what to do with this wealth. They advised him to 
construct a tank in the city. The king then sent for an engineer 
and ordered him to build a tank with a fortress and a thousand 
temples of Siva on the margin and one temple in the centre. 
The work was completed in five years. 

After this whole account bad been giyen to the Virajas they 
agreed to go to Pattana, and did accordingly. A great deal of 
wealth was given to them and a site for building houses was 
granted in the*north-eastern part of the city. After they settled 
in Pattana, silk-manufacture began to flourish in the town. 
But the Virajas, being foreigners could not get wives there and 
they carried their complaint before Siddharaja. It was ascer¬ 
tained that they belonged to the K^atriya caste. While 
Parasurama was carrying on his work of the destruction of the 
K.^atriyas, some members of that caste gave up their trade of 
war in fear and became weavers ; and from them these Virajas 
derived their descent. Intermarriages appear then to have been 
arranged between the new settlers and some of the Kgatriya 
tribes in Gujaratli, and thus in time the Virajas came to have 
84 distinct families. The names of these are then given in the 
Manuscript and thus the main story ends. 

7. Siddharaja is then spoken of as having been succeeded 
by Kumarapfila whose mother Ratnasenri was, it is stated, the 
sister of Siddharaja. He reigned for 31 years and introduced 
the Jaina religion, which is “ the path of universal love, ” His 
reign lasted, it is said, till 1199 Vikrama ; but that must be the 
year of his accession. Then we have a mere lisIT of the kings 
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that followed with the dates of their accession. But the first 
line in which Mula the younger is spoken of as having come to 
the throne in Samvat 1230, must have crept in through some 
mistake, for in the third line that same prince is represented as 
having got possession of the throne in Samvat 1233, and in the 
second, Ajayapala is stated as having begun to reign in Samvat 
1230. The first line being then struck out, the list is as 
follows ;— 

8. In Samvat 1230 (1174 A.D.), Ajayapala succeeded and 
reigned for 3 years. 

9. In Samvat 1233 (1177 A.D.), Mula the younger succeeded 
and reigned for 2 years. 

^ 10. In Saiiivat 1235 (1179 A.D.), Bhima the younger suc¬ 
ceeded and reigned for 63 years. 

11. In Saihvat 1298 (1242 A.D.), Tihunapfda (Tribhuvauji • 
pilla) succeeded and reigned for 4 years. 

“ Thus there were 11 princes of the Calukya line, and they 

reigned for-years.” The total number of years is given as 

3,400 but there is evidently a slip here ; 301 must have been 
meant. 


TJIE VAUllELAS 

1. In Saihvat 1302 (1246 A.D.), Vrsaladeva succeeded and 
reigned for 18 years. 

2. In Samvat 1320' (1264 A.D.), Arjunadeva succeeded and 
reigned for 13 years. 

3. In Saiiivat 1333(1277 A.D.), Sarahgadeva*succeeded and 
reigned for 20 years. 


1 This dftte is not given in the Manuscript. The figure 10 occurs in the 
place of the date, and this is certainly a inistake either of my coj^yist or of tluxt 
of the original from which my transcript was prepared. But the date is got by 
rdding 18 to 1302, 

2 Ind, Ant., Vol. VI, p. 100. 
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4. In Saiiivat 1353 (1297 A.D ), Karna the younger suc¬ 
ceeded and reigned for 7 years. 

Thus for 58 years the Vaghela family was in possession of the 
sovereignty. Then SuratrSpa (Sultan) Alla-ud-din’s army came 
from Delhi, and the Hindus lost their kingdom. The Turkas came. 

The names and dates of the kings of Gujarath here given agree 
with those mentioned by the chroniclers Merutuhga and others. 
There are a few inaccuracies as we have seen, but these are 
rather to be attributed to the bad condition of the Manuscript 
than to the author’s imperfect information. The name of 
Tihunapala or Tribhuvanapala, which is omitted by the 
chroniclers, but which occurs in a grant dated 1299 Vikrama 
translated by Dr. Biihler, is, we see, given by our author. Bij/i 
the duration of his reign was unknown before, and Dr. Biihler 
simply inferred it was very short. Here we see it distinctly 
stated that he reigned for four years. Our author states the 
number of the Calukya princes to have been 11, from which 
it appears that in common with some other writers he includes 
the six months’ reign of Vallabha in that of his brother 
Durlabha. 

The accession of Visaladeva to the throne of Pa tap is placed 
in the Vikrama year 1302, while in the Vicarasreni it is 
represented to have taken place in 1300. The Vicarasreni and 
our author agree as regards the duration of the reigns of Visala¬ 
deva, Arjunadeva, and Karna the younger, and as regards the 
date of the extinction of the Vaghela line which took place 
in 1360 of Vikrama. But a reign of 22 years has been assigned 
to the third prince Sarahgadeva in that work and of 20 years by 
our author. Hence it is that the author of the Vicarasreni has 
pushed Visala’s accession two years backwards, and thus 
according to* him the dynasty was in power for 60 years, while 
our author expressly spates that it lasted for 58 years. The 
statement of our author is correct and the Vicarasreni is wrong; 
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for the dates given by him agree with those given by Dharma- 
sagara in the PravacanapariksS as will be hereafter seen. 

WORTH OF THE VICARA^RENl 

The Vicarasreni appears to me to be a curious composition. 
It places the foundation of Patan in 821 Saihvat instead 
of 802, the accession of Mularaja in 1017 Samvat instead 
of 998, omits the reign of Oamnnda, assigns fourteeen years to 
Vallabharaja instead of six months, represents Visaladeva to be 
a brother of Viradhavala instead of a son, and contains several 
other mistakes. It is therefore not entitled to our confidence 
at all, though Dr. Biihler follows it in giving the dates of the 
Vaghela princes. 

The list in our Manuscript then goes on thus :— 

MUSSULMAN SOVEREIGNS OP GUJARATH 

8amvat 1393 (1337 a.d.) Udekhaiii, reigned for 25 years. 

Do. 1418 (1362 A.D.) SuratrSna Mudapar, reigned for 18 
years. 

Do. 1436 (1380 a.d.) Suratrana Ahimud, reigned for 
32 years, 7 months, and 7 days. Founded 
Ahimudabad. 

Do. 1468 (1412 A.D.) Suratrana Kutabadin, reigned for 
10 years, 5 months, and 6 days. 

Do. 1479 (1423 a.d.) Suratrana Daudasah, reigned for 
36 years. 

Do, 1515 (1459 A.D.) Magha Sudi 12th, Patasah Mahimud. 

Do. 1568 (1512 A.D.) Margasirga Sudi 4, Suratraiia 
Madafa (r). 

Do. 1582 (1526 a.d.) Suratrana ^akandar, reigned for 
8 days. 

Do. 1582 (152B a.d.) Jyegtha Vadi 5, Thursday, Patasah 
Mahimud, reigned for 1 month and 10 days. 

Do. 1582 (1526 a.d.) Sravaiia Sudi 2, Pata^h Bahadar, 
reigned for 10 years. . 
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He conquered a large portion of the country. Then came 
Patasah Humau who was a Mugal. He stayed for 8 months 
in Gujarath. Then came Bahadar. He died in the sea. 

Samvat 1593 (1537 a.d.) Patasah Mahimud, reigned for 17 
years. He was killed by the murderer Bahara. (By mistake 
this date is put down as 1583). 

Samvat 1610 (1554 a.d.) Pata^h Mahimud, reigned for 10 
years. This date is put down as 1600. 

TEE MOGHULS OF DELHI 

Samvat 1617 (1561 a.d.), Vaisakha Sudi 6, Patasah Mudafar. 
The kingdom lost, the country destroyed. Then came Akbar, 
the son of Human in 1628 (1572 a.d.), and having established- 
his power in Gujarath went back to Delhi. 

If the date 1583 in the case of the last Sultan but two, and 
1600 in the case of the last but one, had really been meant by 
the author, he would have given 1610 for the last instead of 
1617. The first therefore must be 1593, the second 1610, and 
the duration of the reign in the second case, 7 instead of 10. 
In this way only does the last date come out right. 

Then Akbar came back on the 2nd of Margasirsa Sudi. 

(There is a lacuna in the place of the date). 

Samvat 1682 (1626 a.d.), Magha Sudi 5, Patasah Jahangir, 
reigned for 21 years. 

(Lacuna) Sudi 7, Sah Jham (Jehan), reigned for 31 years. 

Samvat 1714 (165^ (lacuna), Patasah Aurangjib. 

The first of these Mahomedan princes is not mentioned in 
Forbes’ Rasamala or Prinsep’s Table, and Mahammadshah, the 
third according to these, is not mentioned by our author. The 
dates also of Muzafar and his three successors given above do 
not agree with those given in the two works. From Mahamud 
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Begarra, however, who began to reign in 1459, the dates and 
the names agree. But in Prinsep's Table, Mahammad Faruki 
of Malwa is brought in two years after Bahadur’s accession. 
He is omitted by our author. Bahadur’s corpse having been 
found in the sea is confirmed by our author’s statement that he 
died in the sea. The prince who came to the throne in 1554 A.D., 
is Ahmadshah in Princep’s Table, while he is called Mahammad 
in our Manuscript. The date Saihvat 1682 or 1626) a.d. is the 
date of Shah Jehan’s accession put in the line above by a mistake 
of the scribe, while ho has left a lacuna against the name of 
that emperor. The date of Aurangzeb and the duration of the 
reigns of his two predecessors are given correctly by our author.' 

A PATTAVAlJ WITH A LIST OF DATES OF IMPORTANT EVENTS 

I also came across a slip of paper on which the Pattavali or 
Succession list of the High-priests of one of the Gacchas or 
sects of the Svetambara Jainas is given, along with dates in a 
few cases. The slip is probably three hundred years old and 
the Pattnvall appears to be that of the V’’ata Gaccha. Below the 
Pattavali is a list of important events together with their dates. 
I quote some of the important dates :— 

Vikrama Saiiivat 1084 Kharataragaccha. 

Saiiivat 1159 Purnimapaksa. 

Saihvat 1159, the establishment of Aficalagaccha, a branch of 
the Candragaccha. 

Saihvat 1285, doctrine of the Tapfigaccha, establishment of 
the Gaccha through Vastupfila, 

Saihvat 1532, the doctrine about the disuse of images. 


l Extracts from tliia “Historical Work in Broken Sanskrit” are given at 
pp. 3U-319 of the Original Report under Appendix III. L. [N. B. U,] 
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Vikrama 585, Haribhadrasari, son of Yakini. 

Vikrama 800, birth of BappabhattasOri; 895, went to heaven, 
converted Amaraja. 

Vikrama 802, Pattana founded by Vanaraja. An image of 
Panca^ra Parsvanatha was placed in the Rayavihara. 

Vikrama 1096, 84 Acaryas were consecrated under a Banyarj 
(va^a) tree. 

Vikrama 1088, construction of Vimalavasati (Vimala’s temple) 
and the placing of a brass image of Adinatha. 

Vikrama 1166, Hemacarya raised to the dignity of Sari. 

Vikrama 1199, reign of Kumilrapala. 

Vikrama 1198, Rudramala erected by Jayasimha. 

Vikrama 1288, Vastupala placed an image of Kasoti in the 
temple of Luniga on Mount Abu. 

Vikrama 1298, death of Vastupala, and 14 years afterwards, 
death of Tejabpala. 

Vikrama 1302, temple of Satrumjaya by Candadeva of the 
Srimala caste. 

Vikrama 1315, three years’ famine, Visaladeva being king. 

Vikrama 1441, rise of Merutuhgasuri. 

YASOVARMAN, BHAVABIIUTI, AMA, AND VAKAPTI 

We learn from Rajasekhara’s Prabandhakosa that the Amaraja 
converted by Bappabhatti was the son and successor of 
Yasovarman, king of Kanoj. A king of the name of Dharma 
who was a hereditary enemy of Ama, ruled over the Gau^la 
country at that time, and Lakganavati was his capital. He had 
Vakpatiraja, a poet, in his service, who composed a Prakrit 
poem entitled Gau(^avadha or Godavaho, after his patron had 
been killed by a neighbouring prince of the name of 
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Yasodharma. It would thus ap pear that Vakpatiraja belonged to 
the next generation after Yasovarinan, and I have given reasons 
in the introduction to my edition of Mfilatimadhava to believe 
that he belonged to the next generation after Bhavabhuti also. 
The RajataranginT speaks of both the poets as having been 
l)atronize(l by Yasovarman, wherefore it must be concluded 
that Vnkpatiraja first came into prominence in the latter part 
of his reign, while Bhavabhnti belonged to the first part. 
Rajasekliara gives 807 Vikrama as the date of Bappabhatti’s 
initiation as a .Taina monk and 811 Vikrama as the date of his 
being raised to the dignity of a Snri. These dates are hardly 
consistent with the date of his birth given above and generally 
accepted by the Jainas. But this latter seems to have been 
arrived at by an inference from the statement that when 
Bappabhatti was first seen by his Ouru Siddhasena, he was only 
six years old and was soon initiated ; and it is not given by 
Rajasekliara at all. It must therefore bo pushed backwards. 
Similarly the date of his death must be considered as very 
doubtful. 

Bappabhatti met Ama for the first time soon after his 
initiation, while the latter was living as a voluntary exile in 
Gujaratli. being displeased with the treatment he had received 
from his father ; and was made a Suri at the request of Ama 
after he had succeeded to the throne on his father’s death. 
Yasovarman thus died between 807 and 811 of the era of 
Vikrama, i.e. about the year 753 a.d. Lalitfiditya of Kaslimir 
who subdued Yasovarman reigned from G93 to 729 A.D., accord¬ 
ing to the chronology of Rajatarangini as interpreted by General 
Cunningham by the use of the key furnished by Kalhaua 
himself, viz., that ^aka 1070 corresponded with the Kashmir 
year 24. The date of Yasovarman’s death now determined 
agrees well enough with this ; at least it does not furnish any 
reason for supposing an error in Kalhana’s dates and applying 


U [ K. (J. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol. 11 ]. 
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a correction to them as General Cunningham afterwards did, 
though even the corrected date of Lalitilditya, 723-760 A.D., 
would l)e equally consistent with it. And Bhavabhuti must be 
referred to the last quarter of the seventh century and the 
first of the eighth. 

Before proceeding I must here give expression to my deep 
sense of obligation to IVlr. Ramchandra Dhonddov Yelankar, the 
Subordinate .Judge of Ratan, without whose assistance we 
should have been able to do nothing. The good man has since 
died and cannot now receive my thunks ; but I feel it to Ix' a 
duty to place on record the valuable service rendered ])y him 
to the cause of Oriental Research. 

AHMEDABAD 

We left Patan and returned to Ahmedabad. I could make 
only two days’ stay there ; but with the assistance of Professor 
Kathavate and an old pupil Mr. Sarabhai Maganbhai Hatesing, 
I was able to make good use of the short time at my disposal. 

LIBRARIES AT AHMEDABAD 

The principal .Taina Bhundaras at Ahmedabad are the follo^v- 
ing 

1 Bhandrira of Dehalaiio Upasraya. 

2 Bhandara of Daya Vimala. 

3 Lohvarni polanuiii Bhandara. 

4 Mulchandji’s Bhandara. 

5 .Taysing Hathesing’s. 

6 Premabhai Hemabhrii’s. 

A PORTION OP THE LIBRARY IN THE DEHALANO UPASRAYA 

The first Bhandara has now been divided into three parts, one 
of them being deposited in the Upasraya, another in 
Hamsanathji’s temple belonging to Umabhni Hatesing, and 
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the third boin^^ in the charge of a private individual. Th<! 
second we witu able to see. The list was placed in our hands 
and I took a copy of it.* The Bhaiujara contains 53 Dfibdris, 
and on examination we found that the entries in the list and 
the contents of the Dabcjas agreed. Sometimes however there 
were two Dabdas with the same number -and this appeared to 
us to be due to some confusion that must have taken place on 
the occasion of the distribution of the original Bhandara. As at 
Patan, we went over the list and selected certain Manuscripts 
for examination. Though the examination was short, it 
yielded not unimportant results. The following Manuscripts 
were seen by us :— 

1. RupamanjarTiirimamala (box 31), fels. 7, 11. 12, vv. 120 ; 
a thesaurus by Rupacanda, th<* son of Gopilla, composed in th(' 
reign of Akbar in 1641 Saiiivat or 15<SS A.D. 

2. Anargliyarnghavatippanaka (l)Ox 31), fols, 36, 11. 21. letti'rs 
53 ; commentary on Murari’s Anarghyaraghava, by Naracandra- 
suri, pupil of ^Malladharin. seven acts. MS. transcribed in 1434 
Saiiivat. The date of this Manuscript shows tliat the comment¬ 
ary itself was composed before the end of the fourteenth 
century. The original, therefore, must be considerably older. 
It will hereaftiT be shown that ^furari nourished before the 
thirteenth eontury. 

3. Srutasabdartlia-mahaniyasamuccayal.i, (box 47), fols. 32, 
11. 17, Gra. s. 150(S; composed by Somesvara, pupil of 
Yogesvaracarj^a, 

t. i\Iugdhabodha (box 47), fols. 18, 11. 19, letters 54. A 
thesaurus composed in 1150 Saiiivat. Date of MS. Saiiival 1517. 

5. Nalodaya (box 47). This is usually attributed to 
Kalidasa ; luit in this ^lanuscript the name of the author is given 

1 Not priiital hero. It loriiis Appendix IB to the (Jrigiiuil Report, 
pp. 206-266. L N. B. U. j 
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as Ravideva, son of Narayana. Tln're are one or Uvo ]\Ianu- 
scripis in our Collection in which also the same name occurs. 

6. Bhavadyotanika (boxes 47, 49, and 52). A commentary 
on the Nai^iadhacaritra by Se.^a Rama, pupil of Sesa Narayana ; 
ciintos i-13, 15, 17,18, 20-22. 

7. Vidvadbha^ana by J^alakv^na, with a commentary entitled 
IManjubhasini by Madhusndana (box 47), fols. 38,11. 19 ; the 
original 68 vv ; total Gr. s. 2,332, Saiii. 1740. There is a copy 
of it in this year’s Collection. 

8. KarikaCka by Upadhyaya Sucarita (box 49), fols. 109, 
11. 12, letters 43. This is a commentary on the Slokavartika of 
Kuinarilabhatta and the Pratika ‘Visuddheti’ is the first word of 
the first Karika. But of this more hereafter. 

9. Nyflj^asara (box 49) fols. 14, 11. 12, letters 34, three 
Paricchedas, by Bhasarvajna. It follows the system of (Jautania. 
Manuscript written at Devagiri by Anandayasogani in Saiiivat 
1505. 

10. Kuinarapalaprabandha (box 49), fols. 58, by Jinamanda- 
nasuri. Composed in Saihvat 1492. 

11. Prabandhakosa by Jayasekhara, which must be a work 
of the same nature as Rajasekhara’s Prabandliakosa or 
Merutunga’s Prabandhacintamani. 

12. Sisuhitai.sini, a commentary on the Kumfirasaiiibhava by 
Vyasavatsa (box 52), fols. 63, 11. 13 ; comes down to the end of 
the eighth canto. 

13. A Manuscript of the ITakrit anthology with a Chilya or 
Sanskrit translation and a few notes also came to my notice. 
There are two copies of the work in our Collections also. It is 
called Prakrit Padyfilaya which title is in several places 
transcribed as A^idyfilaya. Vajja (Padya) is explained by the 
author as Paddhati and a collection of Galiao or Gathah on the 
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same subject is called Vajjalaya, written often as Vajjala^^gn. 
The author’s name is .Tayavallabha who was a Svetambara Jaina, 
and that of the author of the Cdiaya is l^atnadeva. The number 
of (hithfis or verses is 704 and the ( rranthasaiiikhya of the whole 
work is 3,000. Tlie (,‘olleetion ejubraces 48 subjects and these 
are j^iven in four (lathas. The names of tlie works from which 
the 704 (lathas are collected are unfortunately not given ; but 
1 observed some verses from the (iaudavadha, and some quoted 
in the Kavyai)rakrisa. The Chaya was composed by Ibatnadeva 
in the year 1303, which must be of the Vikrama era though 
it is not stated, at the instance of IJharmaeandra, pupil of 
Haribhadrasilri, the successor as High-priest of the Prthugaccha, 
of Manabhadrasuri. 

14. We found in this Hhandara a large portion of a 
commentary on the Kavyaprakasa l.)y Bhanucandra ; and a 
complete copy of Jayanta’s Kavyaprakasadipika. li'i 1875-70 
Dr. Biihler came across a Manuscript of this last, and got a 
transcript made for our Collection; but it is only a fragment. 
I have therefore got the complete ^fanuscript found at 
Ahmedabad copied for (lovernment. It is ])esides valuable in 
conseciuence of its giving the date of dayanta and some 
particulars about him. Jayanta calls himself a Burohita and 
was the son of Bharad\aja who was Burohita or family priest 
to the minister of Sarangadeva, sovereign of Hujarath. He 
linished his work on Sunday, the 3rd of the dark fortnight of 
.lyeslha in the Saiiivat year 1350, in the triumphant reign of 
Sarangadeva, the Maharajadhiraja, while his victorio\is army was 
encamped near As:\palli. Jayanta l»estows very extravagant 
praise on his father, and tells us that the king of (lujarath threw 
liimself prostrate at his feet. Sarangadeva, as we have seen, 
was the third of the Vaghela sovereigns who reigned at Batan 
and was on the throne between Vikrama 1333 and 1353, 
i. e., 1277-1207 A. l>. The Manuscript was transcribed in 1475 
(Saihvat). 
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A MANUSCRIPT OF THE VIKRAMANKACAIUTA: 

TUB SECOND YET DISCOVERED 

15. We discovered in box 43 a Manuscript of Vikramiiuka- 
devacarita or life of Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya of Kalyana 
(1076-1127 A.D.), by Bilhana. A copy of Ibis highly valuable 
historical poem written on Palm-leaves was discovered by 
Dr. Biihler at Jessalmir in Marwar in 1874-75, and his edition 
of the work is based on that Manuscript. Our Manuscript is a 
fragment beginning with the second line of stanza 62 of the 
first canto, and coming down to the end of the seventh canto. 
But I feel almost sure that if I had had time enough, and if the 
men in charge of the Bhandara had been more patient as regards 
this our laying hands on their treasures, and more confiding, 
I should have been able to trace the whole work. This 
Manuscript is in the list put down as Vikramacaritra ; and 
there is another with the same title in box 48, and a third called 
Vikram<Tdityacai‘itra in box 34. One portion of the commentary 
on the Nai^adhacaritra by Sesa Rama, noticed above, was found 
in one box and two other portions in two other boxes. It is 
therefore extremely likely that one or both of the other 
Manuscripts, the titles of which begin with the name of Vikrama, 
contain the remaining part of the Vikramankacaritra. There is' 
still another Manuscript entitled Vikramacaritra in box 31 ; but 
on examination I found it to be a legendary account in prose of 
Vikrama the celebrated king of Ujjayini. 

I have compared the Manuscript with Dr. Biihler’s edition 
and give its readings in Appendix III (H.)‘ Dr. Biihler’s 
Manuscript was written on Palm-leaves and must be older than 
mine ; and on the whole it is much better. But there arc many 
cases in which my readings are better, wliile Dr. Biihler’s do 
not yield any sense or good sense ; and consequently they must 
be the correct or original readings. 


1 Not here printed. [N. B. U.] 
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A POEM ENTITLED SURATHOTSAVA BY SOMESVARADEVA 

16. I have also to announce the discovery of a IMahilk.Tvya 
or poem, hitherto unknown, by Somesvaradeva whose 
Kirtikaumudl has now been before Sanskrit scholars for some 
years and whoso Kamasnlaka was mentioned by me in my last 
Report.^ The poem is called Surathotsava and contains fifteen 
cantos. The plot is the same as that of the Sapta^ati or 
I^evimahritniya contained in the IMiirkandeya Puraiia. At the 
beginning, the poet addresses various deities devoting the first 
five stanzas to Hhaiani or DurgH. He tlnm renders his obeisance 
to him who “ in the temple of his poem place<l the image of 
the fame of Rama ’’ and to “ the son of SatyavatT,” as well as 
to their works, the Raimiyana and the .Mahabh;lrata. Then are 
mentioned with admiration the following poets :— 

1. Onnildhya, the author of the Rrhatkath:!, \vhoso 
Prakrit composition surpassed the Sanskrit com¬ 
position of other poets. 

2. Snbandhu. 

d. Krilidasa. 

4. ^lagha. 

5. INlurari and othei; 3 . This INfurari must be the author 
of the Anarghyaraghava, a Manuscript of a commentary on 
which transcribed in Saiiivat 14.34, has been already noticed.* 

CANTO J 

The poet then devotes a good many stanzas to such general 
subjects as poetry, good men, wicked men, Ac., and afterwards 
introduces his hero Suratha to his readers. The first canto 
ends with the mention of his ViAvavijaya or conquest of 
the world. 


1 Auto, p. 10. [N. H. P.J 

2 Ante, p. 83. [N. 15. U.] 
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CANTOS II AND Til 

At the beginning of the second, some of Snratha’s counsellors 
are represented to have played into the hands of his enemies 
who with their assistance vanquished him and deprived him of 
his kingdom. Siiratha then betook himself to a forest where he 
met a Muni or sago to whom he recounted his misfortunes. He 
ad\iscd him to have recourse to austere practices (tapas) in order 
to propitiate Bhavani, and narrated the glorious deeds of that 
goddess. Sumbhaand NiAumbha had obtained from Brahmadeva 
the boon of freedom from death at the hands of any but a 
\vonian, and through the virtue of that boon, they made them¬ 
selves all-powerful and oppressed all creatures. The gods 
thereupon went to Brahmadeva, and laid their complaints, 
Brahmadeva explained to them the nature of the ])oon the 
Pemon (Daitya) had received, and advised the gods to go to 
Uma or Bhavani and entreat her to kill Sumblia. Thus ends 
the third canto. 


CANTOS IV—XI 

The gods then went to the Himalaya, a description of which 
in accordance with the orthodox rules of poetry constitutes the 
fourth canto. A description of the seasons, all of which came 
to wait upon the gods in the course of their march, follows in 
the fifth, and a description of a moon-rise in the sixth. The 
seventh canto opens with a description of a sunrise and then 
Bhavani is represented as going out to gather flowers. Thence 
she goes to the Ganga to bathe, and as she is returning, the gods 
see her from a distance an<l sing her praises. They then lay 
their complaints before her and implore her to kill the Daitya 
Sumbha. She allays their fears and promises to destroy the 
demon. 

In the eighth canto, Bhavani transforms herself into 
a beautiful maiden and resides on a peak of the Himillaya. 
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The report spreads that a beautiful maiden has appeared on the 
Himalaya, and reaches the ears of Huinbha. He sends a person 
to propose to her a marriage with himself. Bhavani tells the 
messenger that she has vowed that that man only shall be her 
husband who will fight with her while she is riding a lion. 
The messenger goes back to Sumbha and informs him of this. 
Sumbha wonders at the woman’s oddity and sends a demon 
of the name of Dhumralocana to induce her to give up what 
she called her vow, and, if she remained still obstinate, to use 
force and bring her away. Dhumralocana goes to Hhavuni and 
while about to execute his master’s commands, he is reduced 
to ashes by the power of the goddess, 

Then in the ninth canto Suinbha is represented as marching 
against Uma in person with a large army ; the fight between 
them is described in the tenth, and the death of Sumbha in 
the eleventh. 


CANTOS Xll—XIV 

Having heard of this glorious deed of Bhavani from the 
mouth of the Muni, Suratha makes up his mind to propitiate 
her by the severest austerities. These are described in the 
twelfth canto ; and in the thirteenth Parvati sends a beautiful 
woman to test his firmness, but he is proof against lier blandish¬ 
ments, and goes on with his religious exercises. Then in the 
fourteenth, BhavfinT is pleased, and manifests herself to Suratha ; 
she pronounces a benediction, and promises him supreme 
sovereignty for a thousand years and the dignity of the 
eighth Manu, after the present or seventh is over, in a future 
life. 

In the meanwhile such of the counsellors of Suratha as 
were faithful to him, destroyed those who had acted as traitors 
and sent men in all directions to trace him out. One of them 
reached at last the forest where Suratha had been practising 


12 [Ll. a. Bhandarkar.s Works, Vol. JI] 
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austerities and gave intelligence of his being there to the 
counsellors. They then went to the place with a largo number 
of followers and conducted Suratha to his capital where he 
enjoyed supreme sovereignty in accordance with the promise 
of Uinu. 


CANTO XV 

TITE HISTORY OF SOMKSVARA’S FAMHA' 

In tlie fifteenth canto Somcsvara gives the history of his 
family and his own, and at the end devotes a few verses to the 
praise of Vastuprda. “ There is a place called Xagara where 
reside ‘Brahmans and which is rendered holy by the sacred 
fires kept by them and the sacrificial rites they perfoian. The 
gods themselves, seeing the holiness of the plact* and the 
prosperity conferred upon it by t^iva, live there as it were 
assuming the forms of Brahmans.” At that place dwelt a 
family of the name of Ouleva (?) belonging to the Gotra of 
Yasi^tha. In that holy family was born Sola, who w’as created 
by Mnlarfija, (the founder of the Crdukya dynasty of Patau), 
his family priest. He performed the Vajapeya sacrifice a^d 
attained great iniluenco over the king. His son Lalla was the 
spiritual adviser of Ciirannda ; and his son IMnfija, of Durlabha. 

Munja’s son was Soma by whose blessings Bhiina became 
victorious everywhere. Ama, the son of Soma, was the family 
priest of Karna. He performed the seven kinds of Jyotist.oma 
and obtained the title of Samrril, and spent the wealth received 
from the Oriliikya prince in building temples of Siva, 
digging tanks of water, and making gifts to Brahmans. When 
the Crdukya prince harassed the territory of the king of 
Dharil, the priest of the latter conjured up, by means of 
charms, an evil spirit (Krtyn.) for the destruction of his master’s 
enemy. But by countercharms, Ama succeeded in turning 
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back the evil spirit against the conjuror himself who was 
instantaneously killed by it. 

i\ma’s Son was Kum;ira, and it was in virtue of his good 
wishes that Siddharfija made the king of Sindhu a captive 
though he was a man of great prowess, cast into prison the 
ruler of Mfilava along with his family, and made the proud 
king of the country of “ a lac and a quarter ^ ” bow his head 
to himself. Kumara performed sacrifices, and built tanks. 
His son was Sarvadeva who knew the essence of the laws 
laid down by Manu. lie was a worshipper of Visiui, performed 
sacrifices like his predecessors, and was too proud to beg money 
of others. After his death, his son Amiga took his place. 
Amiga had four sons, Sarvathwa, Ivumara, Huuja, and Ahada(?) 
The relation of the elder Sarvadeva and his son Amiga to thii 
(ATlukya i)rinces is not stated. Trobably Kumaraprila, the 
successor of Siddharaja, being a Jaina, had very little to do with 
them. 

Hut after Kumaraprda’s death, ^Sarvadeva the younger, threw 
his bojies according to Brahmanic rites into the (Janges and 
gratified the Brahmans of Prayaga and Gaya by his gifts. 
Sarvadeva constructed tanks in many places, worshipped 
Siva every day, and was hospitable to all Brahmans. 

Kumara was oll'ered heaps of jewels by the king, the 
son of Kumarapala, on the occasion of a solar eclipse, but 
he did not accept tliem. He propitiated Siva in the form 
of KatukeAara and enred tlie severe wounds received by 
Ajayapala in a ))attle. When in consequence of a famine, 
the pcoi)le were reduced to mere skeletons he intercctled 
with Mnlaraja and obtained for them a remission of tlie assess¬ 
ment on land. He was made chief minister by Pratripamalla, 
who belonged to the Kasirakala family and, being entrusted 

1 The couatry about the Sambhai* lake in Rajaputuiia \^a so culled. 
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with the charge of the army by the Cillukya prince, achieved 
victory for his arms by defeating his enemies. He fought a 
battle with the king of Dhara, who after receiving a wound 
skin-deep, left the battle-field though puffed up with pride, and 
Kumara, destroying a town named Gogasthana (?) belonging to 
him, sank a well in the place where his palace stood. He 
plundered the Mtllava country and took away all its wealth 
though he did not find gold or silver, and gave gold and silver 
to Brahmans when he performed a Srfiddha at Gaya. He defeated 
an army of the Mlecchas near the Queen’s lake, gratified the 
manes by performing Sraddhas on the bank of the Ganges, and 
brought down rain in rainless districts. As a Brahman, he 
performed his sixfold duty, and as a soldier, he had recourse to 
the six modes of dealing with foreign princes; his fame reached 
the three worlds and he always repeated the three sacred words 
(Bhur, Bhuvar, Svar); he manifested his knowledge of the 
yastras* in sacrificial matters as well as of the Sastras (wea|)ons) 
of war, and he had the holy Brahmanic thread on his bosom 
and held the thread of power in his hands. 

The name of his wife was Lakym! and they had tliree sons, 
the eldest of whom was Mahadeva, the secontl Somesvara, 
and the youngest Vijaya. The great poets Harihara, Subhata, 
and others knowing the great qualities of Somesvara spoke 
of his poetry in terms of his highest praise. By means of a 
drama composed in an hour and a half, and a i)oem depicting 
the highest sentiment, he pleased the hearts of the attendants 
of king Bl^ima’s court. 

A I’ANEaYRKJ ON VASTUPALA 

Then follows a panegyric on Vastuimla, in whom, according 
to the poet “learning” which, after the death of Hemacandra had 

1 This and other saoi’ificial terinw are explaiiie<l in the Section on sacrificial 
literature., [ later in tbia Report ]. 
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been without a resting place, found an abode, and also the vow 
of universal benevolence, which after Prahladana left the world 
had not been assumed by anybody. Vastupala’s genealogy is 
thus given :— 

Candapa of tlie Prfigvata race 
Caiidaprasada 

V 

Soma 
As vara j a 


Malladeva Vastupala Tejahpala 

In an Inscription in a temple on INIount Abu composed by 
Somesvara, Luniga is mentioned as the (*ldest brother, ])ut as he 
is said to have died young, his name is omitted here. Prahlildana 
was a chief of the Paramilra race who ruled over the country 
about Abu, and was a feudatory of the Crdukyas of Anahila- 
pattana. Somesvara wrote this poem while Vastupala was alive. 

This Manuscript of the Surathotsava was transcribed in 
Saihvat 1495. 


NOTICES OP MANUSCRIPTS 

I will now proceed to notice the Collection of Manuscripts 
maile for Covernment this year. The funds were I'ciually 
divided between I’rofessor Peterson and myself. Rs. 3250 fell 
to my share, and about the end of the year, 1 drew l^s. 476 
more out of the unexpended balance of the allotment for 
Inscriptions. Out of the total of Rs. 3,726, Ks. 2,265 were paid 
for the Manuscripts collected in Oujarath, Rajaputana, and 
Delhi; and Rs. 930-5-6 for those collected in the jMaratha 
Country. The salaries and travelling expenses of the agents, 
and sundries absorbed Rs. 530-10-6. 
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The Gujarath and Rajaputana Section of the Collection com¬ 
prises 325 Manuscripts (Nos. 1-325), and the Maratha Section 
412 (Nos. 326-737). In the Gujarath section there are a good 
many Kashmir Manuscripts purchased at Delhi, most of which 
are written in the Sarada character, and 28 of works belonging 
to the Digambara sect of the Jainas. The Manuscripts have 
as usual been arranged in classes according to the subjects. 


VEDAS INCLUDING UPANI§ADS 

In this class there is an incomplete copy of the first part of 
the Samasamhita and of the Pada text of the second part, as 
well as a Manuscript of one of the song-books in the Gujarath 
section ; and copies of the Samans sung in connection with 
various sacrificial rites in the Maratha section. 

A MANUSCRIPT OP THE KIIAMA TEXT OF THE 
VlJASANEYA MANTRA BH AG A 

This last contains a Manuscript of the Krama text of the 
Madhyamdina rescqnsion of the Saihhita of the white Yajurveda, 
as well as of the Pada text (Nos. 354 and 353). 

Krama, Jata, and Ghana are certain arrangements of the Padas 
or words of a Mantra the nature of which has been explained by 
me in an article published in the Indian Anticpiary, Vol. Ill, 
[pages 132 fl. ]. These schemes or arrangements as well as the 
Samhita and Pada texts are learnt by a Brahman who devotes 
himself to a religious life from the mouth of a Guru or teacher. 
But since Manuscripts are oi use to the pupil and they serve to 
refresh the memory at an advanced age, they also are resorted to. 
Every first class Vaidika or reciter of the Veda must know by 
heart the first or Mantra portion of a Veda, usually called 
Samhita, in these five forms ; and actually one meets with many 
reciters especially of the Taittiriya and Madhyamdina rescen- 
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sions of the Yajurveda who know it in this way. But while 
we have.many Manuscripts of th(^ Saiiihita and Pada texts we 
have but a few of the other forms. No. ,954 contains the Krama 
of thirty-seven out of the forty chapters of the Vajasaneya 
Saiiihita and Jala of a portion of the twonty-oi^dith chapter. 


ATIIARVOPANISADS 

No. 1 ((iu.jai*ath Section) contains a cojiy of the Asraniopanisad 
and of the (Jarl)hopanisad written in the Sarada or Kashmir 
character. At the'cml the names of ilie fifty-two Uj)anisads 
usually attributed to tin* Atharva Veda are thus given 


1 Munda. 

,9 Prasna. 

9 Brahmavidya. 

4 Ksurika. 

5 (5'ilikn. 

' () SiraS. 

7 Sikha. 

8 (larbha. 

9 ^lahop. 

10 Prahma. 

11 Pranagnihotra, 
19 iManduka. 

19 Vaitathya. 

14 Advaita. 

15 Alatasanti. 

10 Nllarudra. 

17 Nadabindu. 

IS Brahmabindu. 
19 Ainrtabindu. 


90 I Ihyanabindu. 

91 'rejobindu. 

99 Vogasikha. 

9.‘> Yogataitxa. 

9t Saiimyasa. 

95 Aruucya. 

90 KanOiasruti. 

•97 Piuda. 

98 Atnia. 

99 Nrsiiiihapuiua- 

trqiani. 

.’9) J'apanTyi ^faho. 
.‘>1 Tapaniya Maho. 
99 'rajianiya. 

.’>9 Nrsirnhatapani- 
Maho. 

;U rttaratapanu 
95 Kathavalh. 

.')() Kat.havalli, 
ttaravalfi. 


' 97 K(Uii(e)se(i)ta. 

; .’IS Narayaua. 

! .‘>9 Brhad Narayaua. 

I 40 Jh-had Narayaua. 
i 11 Sarvopanisatsara. 

19 llaiiisa. 

: 19 Parainahaiiisa. 

11 Anandavalli. 

15 BhrguvallT. 

1(» (Jaruda. 

47 Krdagniiaidra. 

48 Haniaiiurvatri- 

paiiTya. 

19 Bamottarata- 
panTya. 

50 Kaivalya. 

Jilbrda. 

59 Asrama. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE LIST 

The list is introduced with the observation that the first fifteen 
Upanisads from the Munda to the Alata belong to the SaunakTyas, 
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and the remaining thirty-seven from the Nllarudra to the 
Asrama, to the Paippaladas and others. 

This list differs from that given by Pi;pfessor Weber in his 
Catalogue (p. 95) in the latter part, but agrees perfectly with that 
given by Colebrookc. He only calls both the Gth and the 7th 
Atharvasiras, while the latter should be called AtharvaMkha, 
as it is here. That this group is not arbitrary but represents 
some fact of literary history is shown by the circumstance 
that we have many Manuscripts in which these Atharvaveda 
Upaniijads are written exactly in the order ip which they are 
given in this list. Thus No. 328 (Maratha Section) which is hut a 
fragment contains the first thirty-three, and No. 10 of last 
year’s Collection, forty-seven. No. 140 of 1879-80, which 
is also a fragment, begins with the thirty-fifth in the list and 
comes down to the forty-seventh ; after which we have the 
Jabala and Kaivalya, the two Rama-tapinis being omitted. After 
Kaivalya we have the Atmabodha and the Svetas vatara. 

Some of the names, however, in the above are not correctly 
written. Upanisisad No. 12 is called Manduka, bnt Mflndnkya is 
the name of all the four from 12 to 15 ; it should therefore 
be called Agama, the first of the four parts of the Manclakya. 
In Manuscript No. 10 of last year, all these four are included 
in Upanisad 12. Nos. 29 to 33 in the above ought to be named 
Prathama Maho, Dvitiya Maho. &c., all the five constituting 
the Nisiihhapurvatapini. These five and also the thirty- 
fourth are included in Upanisad 26 of No. 10 of 1882-83. 
Nos. 35 and 36 are the two chapters of the Kathopani^ad called 
Atharvavalll in last year’s No. 10, and included in Upanisad 27; 
Nos. 39 and 40 together constitute the MahanSrayana 
Upanisad or the 30th of the latter Manuscript, and Nos. 44 and 
45 are included in the 34th. Of these, the two Atharvavallis or 
Kathavallis are the same as the Kalhopani@ad of the Black 
Yajurveda; the two parts of the Bphad NarSyana or Maha- 
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nJlr^lyana the same as the Nrirayanopaiii!?ad of] that Veda, and 
the Anandavalli and Bhvguvalli, the same as the Taittirlya. Tliere 
are'of course various readings. 

YBDANCUS AND WORKS ON TUB . 

SACRIFICIAL RITUALS 

SUTRABHASYAS 

In the Gujarath Section we have a copy of a fragment of the 
Bhni:^ya on Asvalnyana’s Sraiitasutra l)y Siddhilntin (No. S.) A 
copy of three chapters of the work was purchased by m(^ for our 
Collections in 1S79. 

No. 19 is a Manuscript of Dhrirtasvnmin’s Bhasya on 
the Samfinyasutra or general sacrificial topics, forming 
a part of the twenty-fourth Prasna of Apastamba’s Sotra ; and 
No. 14- is a copy of Bhavasvaniin’s Bhnsya on Baudhayana’s 
Sutra on the Caturmflsya rites. All these three are very old 
authors as will be shown below. 

No. 10 is an incomplete copy in the Kashmira character of 
Kiltysiyana’s Si'fiddhasntra with a commentary. In the iMaratha 
Section we have a ^Manuscript of . chapters X and XXV of 
Devayajnika's Bliasya on Katyilyana’s Srautasiltra (Nos. ,‘107 
and .‘108). 


gllADDHAKASIKA 

No. 38‘2 is Sraddhakfisika, which is a very full commentary 
on Katyilyana’s Srilddhasutra, by Ki’sna. Krsna was the 
son of Visnu whose father was Atisukha and grandfather 
Nityilnanda. Kys^na states in the beginning that this Sfitra was 
expounded by Karka in words the sense of which w.as deep. 
The exposition therefore was difliciilt to understand and hence 
another commentary was written by Halayudha. This aho did 

13 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Worka, Vol. II ] 
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not render the sense of the Sutra plain, and therefore he wrote 
his Commentary to dispell “ the darkness in the shape of a mass 
of doubts. ” The commentary abounds with quotations from 
the Purjlnas and Smytis. The author also quotes a work called 
Bharmapradipa which must bo the work oC that name written 
by an author of the name of Dravida. (See below). 


MAUiDHAKA 

No. 3G3 is a commentary on KatySyana’s Siilvasntra by 
MahTdhara. At the end we are told that IMahidhara composed it 

at Benares “ on Sunday the 13th of the light half of-, in 

the year 1646,” at the command of his Guru or master 
Ratnesvaramisra, the son of Kesava, after duly studying the 
Bhasya,tho Vifti composed l)y Rama, and the Srdras themselves. 
The commentary itself is based on the Bhasya and the Vi;tti. 
The date 1616 refers to the Saihvat or Vikrama era. For at the 
end of a Manuscript of the Mantraniahodadhi together with a 
commentary composed by Mahidhara (which forms No. 26 of 
our Collection of 1868-69) there is a statement to the otloct that 
the work was comijosed in 1615 of the A^ikraraa ora. This 
Maliidhara must be the same person as the author of tin* \hdadipa 
or commentary on the Sajiihitfi of the white Yajurveda. 

No. 383 is a commentary on Kesava’s Siksa by a man of 
the name of Alainurimahei, and No. 371, on Katyayana’s 
Snanasutra, by one who calls himself Trimallatanaya or son of 
Trimalla. 


THE HAUTRAKIRIKAS OF NRSIMHAYAJVAN 

Among works on the Sacrificial Ritual, there are some deserving 
of notice. No. 25 is a copy of the Ihiutraknrikas by 
Nrsimhayajvan, which appear to form part of a larger work 
entitled Prayogaratna. The first four folios are missing. The 
work explains the duties of the Hot}* priest in the smaller 
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sacrificial rites beginning with the Darsa-Prirnam<lsa and ending 
with the Cjltnrmiisya. 

At the end of each section the author gives a short history 
of himself, lint in our Manuscript the opening words only 
are given and the complete verses must have existed in the 
leaves which are lost. Gahgadhara ^astri Datar of Poona, 
however possesses a copy of the work and the verses are 
there gi\en in an entire form. The author therein tells 
us;—"“There is a village of the name of Varurvalu in the 
Ilosala country where nourished Nrsiiidia whose son Narayana- 
bhatta of tlui Airi race went to Kasi, and he and Animayt gave 
birth to a son, the learned Gopinatha. GopJnatha’s younger 
brother Nrsiiiiha composed tlu' ITayogaratna.” The Ilosala 
country must bo Mysore. For, in an Inscription dated 1277 
8aka or l.'kjo a.d., published in the Jouri'ial of the Bombay 
Asiatic Society, Bukkaraya, probably the same as that who 
founded the Vijayanagara dynasty, but who was only a 
Mahamandalosvara or minor prince at the time, is represented 
to be ruling at his c^ipital Hosapattana in the Iloysanii country. 
And the Hoysala AkTdavas ruled over the country of i\rysoro 
and the surrounding districts, and the country probably derived 
its name from theirs, or vice versa, they derived theirs from 
that of the country. 

rUAYAfclTTA KAllIKAS OF GOPALA 

No. 27 is a Manuscript of the Prayascittakririkas based on the 
Hntra of Baudhriyana by Gopfila, and No. 397 of the ]Maratha 
Section contains his Karikfis on the Soma sacrifice. Gaiigadhara 
Sastrl Datar tells me that GopMa is quoted by Sayana in his 
commentary on the Dar^i-Purnamasa portion of tho Baudhilyaiia- 
satra. Gopala, therefore, must have lived before the fourteenth 
century. Tho PnTyascittapradipa, of which No. 42<S is a copy, 
and which is regarded as a work of great authority though the 
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author’s name is unknown, mentions Gopala in the introductory 
verses as the expounder of the Prayaknttas laid down by 
Baudhayana. The author of the Prayascittapradlpa professes 
to follow Bhavasvamin in the decision of the knotty i)oints 
concerning his subject. 

TRIKANIUM ANU:)ANA’S KARIKAS 

An important work belonging to this sub-division is the 
A pastambadhvanitrirthakarikas l)y Trikandamandana Bhaskara 
Misra, the son of Kumarasvainin. 4Tie work consists of four 
parts. The first is called AdhikArakanda in which the reciuisite 
qualifications of one who has to keep tlu' sacrificial fin* and 
perform the several rites are discussed, d'he second is cidled 
PratinidhikAnda, wherein are considered what times for the 
performance of the .sacrificial rites and what materials should 
l)e chosen, when the iudncipal ones that ai*e laid down in the 
scriptures, cannot be availed of. In the third i)art which is 
called Punaradhanakanda, the circumstances and manner in 
which the old sacrificial fire becomes either polluted or destroyt'd, 
and in which it should be resumed, are discussed. In the fourth 
part, which is called Adhanakanda, the inauguration or fir^t 
assumption of the sacrificial lire, the initial Isti after the 
inauguration, the treatment of the fire when the ke(*per goes on 
a travel, the Is^i consisting the first offering of the grain of 
the season to the gods (Agrayana), and such matters arc 
considered. 

There is a Manuscript of the first three Kaudas in the 
Collection of ](S71-72 (No. 22), and others are noticed by 
Burnell in his Catalogue of I'anjor Manuscripts. But 
Manuscripts of the fourth or last KAnda are extremely rare. 
No. 21 is a copy of this fourth or last KAptJa. GahgAdhara BAstrl 
possesses a Manuscript of the whole work including the last 
KAnda also. 
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TRIKANTMMA^ANA QUOTED BY HEMADUI 

Quotations from the second nr [h-atinidliik;lnda oi’ Trikarida- 
mandana occur in the Kalanirnaya of lleiiiadri about tlie en(i of 
the work. Thus, verse 150 of tin* fornier iiceording to (hihgadhara 
S.lstri’s co[)y, is quoted on folio 'M'Mb of tljo Manuscript of the 
KcTlanirnaya, No. 257 in my Colloction A. of iSSl-S2 ; verses 
151) and 100 on f. 5015 and v(*rses ITtl and 11)2 on f. 5025. Fn 
his introduction to tlu so (piotations llomadri calls tlje author 
Tinkaudamandana. Iloinfidri, we know, w^as a ininislcr of 
Mahadeva, the king of Maharfistra, of the dynasts’, wlio 

reigned at JJevagiri from 120(0 t(» 1271 a.p., and for a short time, 
of his neithfwv and successor lulmacandra. Trikau'jamau<jaua 
Hhilskaramisra, therefoi-o. must htne lived one or two hnndrod 
years at least licfore him, and may hav** lived >till earlier. Ifis 
work ahouiids wdth references to previous w'orks and writers on 
sacrificial snlfu'cts, whose \iews on dillerent matters are 
succincth' stated. 

No. 21 which i^ a Muall Manuscript of .‘>1 leaves <'ontaining 
matter e(]ual to about S.'»D Anti>iul»hs contains the following 
names :— 

AUTllOHS AND WORKS QUOIKD BY THIKAsq»AMANJ jANA 
(ADHANAKANUyA^ 

I—VEDIC SAKKAS OR WORKS 

Kathnh or Ka(ha-(com]>ounded)' 15 2, 175 ■>. lt*5 2. .‘125 2. .'(55 /. 

-asruti 15a 5. 

Kausitakisruti 155 1, 2, 5. 

Bahvreah 185 d, lt)5 .7. 

Maitrayantyaknh 1 15 1. 

Vajinah 45 1, 55 7. 545 1. 

-as Vajasaneyinal.i 155 f. 

t^ftihkhyHyana 155 5, 17a 7. 

l The numljer in ltalic.s shows the iiiiuibcr of the line from the bottom of the 

page. 
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II—AUTHORS OF SOTRAS 

Aranyaniv^lsi-Matsya 106 2. 

Apastamlia 16 2, 11a S, 13a 2 ; Ap—pjlthah 256 S. 

Asvalayana 2a 2, 8a 3, 146 4, 176 4, 20a 3, 20a 4, 27a 4 ; Asv— 
pathe 11a 4. 

Upavarga 56 1 ; Upa^—pathatah 11a 6. 

Katyayana 6a 8, 8a o, 86 7, 9a 7, 106 2, 106 4, 216 4, 27a 5, 
29a 2, 31a 2, 336 2. 

Paniniya 17a 2. 

Baudhayana 8a 3, 106 2, 126 5, 116 2, 15a 5, 176 2, 19a 1, 5, 
196 3, 216 7, 25a J, 30a 5, 326 2, 3.36 8, 31a 1 ; Urhya .34a 5. 
Bhavadvaja 16 2,14a 4, 176 4, 19a 7, 196 o, 236 2, 25a J, 26a 3, 
29a 5, 33a 1, 336 2. 

Laugak^i 6a 2, 106 2, 176 4, 2La 2, 336 2. 

Satya^adha 16 2, 12a 4. 

-as Hiranyakesiii 31a 8, 

III—AUTJLORS OF COMMENTARIES ON SOTRAS 
AND OF PRAYOGAS 

Hyideva 14a 4, 196 4, 22a 2, 236 1, 4, 33a 7. 

Karka 6a 8, 14a 7. 

Kc^va 166 6,18a 2, 286 7,2,^, 296 2, 30a 1, 30a 6, 306 7, 326 1. 

-as Ke^vasvamin 336 2. 

-as Kesavasuri 8a 7. 

Dvavida 86 2, 96 3, 19a 7. 

Dhurta 14a 4, 17a 5, 176 2, 18a 2, 236 2, 306 32a 5. 

-as DliQrtasvamin 34a 2. 

Narayapa 2a 2, 12a 2, 246 
Bhavanaga 2a 2, 13a 7, 20a 7. 

Bhavasvamin la 6, 15a 7, 236 3. 

Bharadvajlyabhasyakjl 26a 7. 

Varaha 196 1. 

Vidhiratnaki’t 14a 8, 22a 2. 
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Vrddhu 2U 2, W) d, 9Mj -7, :Wi 2. 

-as Vj ddhricarya, 18 ?> 0 , dla 

Sab.ara 17/> 7. 

Saiiikarsakrin(lasya])hasyakara 26^^ 4. 
Siddlianlin 20a ?, 27a o. 

1\^ OTHI-.K AUTHORS. 

(iar.i{a 2r)a a, 

.lainiini 7a .7. 

Sankha a-: anthur of a I)liarina-:Vti'a 20/> *, 


V—WOURs 

Atharvanasrdra 7a ?. 

Katiya I )li:ii‘niasi'tra 27a .7, 

Krdfv asfitra .7a 7. 

K'arkasva I’a.tMkati \lf) »>. 

Kiiriiiapiirana 1 'Ih 4. 

(’han(lo.Liai)ari-i'rfa 1(7/ 1. 

'rark'-yaiji’antha 2('/> .7, 

, I )lianiiai]ipa 2'^a /. 

Idiavablifi^ya 1.7// 7. 

lIlirHMdvajjya])h;i-. ya \'lb 2, ll*a 1, 20a .'Ua /. 
Lan.ual<>inir]iiitasntra ‘2a (>. 

\'i(l]iii-atna ‘2// ,2. 

\'isnusjiirti 27a .7. 

A" vih 111: ig lantha, I '2 // I. 

Saiiikarsa Kfintja. 2d(i /, 27// -7. 

Suta'anibaudlia, by the aiitlior Oisniat.srdra.nil/andliasra) 22a. 2, 
SmrtidTpa, 21// /. 

By the word Katlia in the lirst group of names it is probiiblo 
that in some eases at least the Sntra of the Kathaearaua is meant; 
for in the lirst of the references to that name, Apastamba, 
Bhilradvilja and SatyasnOha are associated with Katha. 
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NOTICES OF SOME OF THE AUTHORS 
REFJ^JRRED TO ABOVE 

(1) UPAVARSA 

The name TJpavar^a as that of the author of a Sutra is new ; 
but tliere is no question that 'Jh-ikaiujainainlana means to si^eak 
of liim as such. Foi* we are told “ Upavarsii and others have 
laid down that when one has performed the ceremony of the 
inauguration of the sacred lire, he should feed a hundred 
(Brahmans) ; but this is not pi’OScribed in otlioj* Sntras. ” 
Similarly, in discussing the relations between the Cotras, the 
lists of which arc dilferent in the dilTerent Sfitras, Trikilnda- 
mandana says “ the t^sij.as, Ablmadevas, and Dlrghatamasas arc 
Gautamas, i.e., braiu^hes of the Oautama race according to the 
reading of Upavarsa and others, and consequently they should 
not intermarry but !nay ha.ve connection with the Bharadvajas. ” 

But Ui)avarsa as the author of a Vrtti or (‘ommcnlary on the 
Mimilihsa and Vedrnita Sritras is spoken of in terms of reverence 
by Satiikaracarya in his Bhasya. on the Vedanta Sfitras, 
(III. .‘k 5.3). And the name occurs in the story of Katyayana 
narrated in Somadeva’s ICatiiasaritsag.ara ami K'semendra’s 
Th;hatkatba, along with others which .are historical. Upavarsa 
w.as the father of ri])akosa, the wife of Kntyayana, .and the 
brother of Varsa, the tea(*her of the latter. Tiike Katyayana, 
Vyfidi, and Uanini, who ligure in the story, Upavarsa too must 
have been a historical person .and the author of the Sfdra 
mentioned by Trikandamandana, or of the Vrttis, or of both, 
must be the person intended to be spoken of. 

(2 .and .3) I-AUGAKSf AND BHARADVAJA 

The Sfitrns of Laugnksi and Bhar.advaja are often referred to 
in other works and are well known ; and one of our author’s 
references is in express words to the “ Sntra composed by 
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Laugakgi. ” Copies of BhtlradvTija are also to be met with 
though rarely. 


(4) MATSYA 

The name Matsya, supposing Aranyanivclsin to be an epithet 
signifying Muni or a Siige living in a forest, is unknown. It 
occurs in a compound of which those of Baudhayana, Laugak|?i, 
and Katyiiyana are the other members; and therefore was 
probably borne by the author of a Sutra. As to IVininTya the 
words of our author are : “ So much is stated in the Atharvana 
Sntra by Pfininlya, ” wherefore, if there is no error hero, that 
too must be the name of the author of a Sfitra. 

(5) KAltKA 

Of the names in the third group, Karka is of course the com¬ 
mentator on Kfityfiyana’s Sntra and our author indicates that, 
when in one of the two places in which he refers to him he 
says, “ Katyfiyana calls that (sacrificial vessel) Vajra which is 
like a sword without mentioning any particulars, and Karka 
explains it so. ” In the other place alsf) there is a similar 
statement. Karka is also mentioned in the Sraddhanirnaya of 
Hemildri and his views on certain i)oints are discussed and 
refuted. 

(C.) KESAVASVAMIN 

Kesava or Kesavasvnmin must, I think, bo the author of the 
Prayogasara, an incomplete copy of which was purchased by 
me for Government in 1S711 and which is noticed in my Report 
for that year. A copy of it is mentioned in Dr. Burneirs 
Catalogue of the Tanjore Manuscripts. 

(7) DHCRTASVAMIN 

Dharta or Dhurtasvamin is the author of a Bhasya on the 
Sfltra of Apastamba, but copies of the whole work are not 


11 [ K. a. Uhundai-kar H Works, Vok II ] 
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available. Besides the Manuscript of the commentary on a 
portion of the 25th Prasna noticed above, I have recently 
procured a copy of that on the first seventeen Prasnas. 

(S) naravana 

Narayana is the author of the Vrtii on the Srautasutra of 
Asvalayana. For, in the lirst of the throe places in which his 
name occurs, Trikandamandana says ; “ Asvalayc.na lays down 
that the imiuguration or assumption of the saciaal tire may be 
made in any season of the year. Narayana has stated that this 
precept applies only to such persons as are in ditticult circum¬ 
stances and cannot wait till t]u‘ ad\ cut of the season prescribed 
in the previous Sutras. ” Phis is exactly what w(? find stated in 
Narayaua’s comment on Asv. Sr., II. 1. 14. (}>. 80 Ihbl. Ind. Kd.). 

In the second instance in which Narayana’s name occurs, 
Trikandamandana, in explaining the duti(‘S of the keeper of tlio 
sacred lire when travelling, gives Narayana’s detinition of 
travelling which is “ going from the village (Grama), in which 
one’s fires are, to another village (Grrnnantara) ”, and observes 
that the word “ village ” occurring in this detinition is not to be 
taken in its liteial sense. Whether he goes to another village, 
or a town, or a hamlet, or anywhere else, after having crossed 
the boundary [of the place where his tires are], it is travelling. 
Now this detinition of travelling with the word Grnma or village 
used twice occurs in Narayana’s Yrtti under Asvalayana II. 5. I. 
(p. 109 Bibl. Ind. Kd.) 


PJ) Bit AVAN AG a 

In connection with Narayaiia’s explanation of the Sritra in the 
first of these two instances, our author .says that Bhavanaga takes 
the Sutra in its literal sense, i.e., docs not limit its scope as 
Narayana has done, thus indicating that bha\anaga was either 
the author of a Bhasya on the Sfitra of Asvakiyana or of a 
Prayoga or sacrificial manual based on it. 
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(10) BHAVASVAMIN 

Bliavasvilmin is the author of a foinmentary ou the Sotra of 
Baudhriyana, a fragment of which in the present Collection is 
noticed aijove. The author of a Bhasya on the Sutra of 
Bhfiradvaja and the Bhasya itself arc, it will bt* seen, mentioned 
by Trikandamaudana, but he does not give the author’s proper 
name. 


(11) DR AVI DA 

^^ hat author is nu^ant by Dravida 1 cannot say with certainty ; 
but he may b(‘ tlie author of tlic Snii tii»radii>a mentioned by 
Sridhara in the Smrtyarthasara : and i)erhaps the Smj-tidipa 
inention('(| by Trikandamaudana may be tin* Smi'tipradipa. 

(12) IxBAKA 

Sahara must lie tlie author of the Bliasya on the Mlnuniisa 
Sutra of daimiui. 

NOTICKS OF SOMK OF TIIK WORKS 
RKFKRRKl) TO ABOVK 

(!) SAMKAK.SAlvAXm 

A Sutra from tlie SaiiiKaiNakauiJa is «pioied liy Saiiikaracilrya 
in his Bhasya or dissertation on tie* ^^•danta Sutra III. d. Id; 
and Covindananda, one of tin- cmuincntatora, cxidains it as 
“ I)aivat\akanda. ” Anandajriana also says it is the “ Devata- 
Iclnda” and it is called Saiiikarsakanda, liecause in it whatever 
has remained to be spoken of relating to the Karmalvanda is 
stated succinctly. With refeiauu'c to it Saiiikaracarya calls that 
Krinda first or prCNious Kantla which contains two Sutras which 
he (piotes under III. d. dl, and oD, and which are found in 
.laimini’s Mimruhsa. Saiiikarsakanda is, therefore, tlu‘ second 
part or appendix of the MimnihsTi Sutra; and there is a copy of 
it, Gahgadhara S-'istn tells me, in Ikiona, and another at Alibag. 
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Our author speaks of a commentixtor on it. Siddhantin must be 
the same as the author of the Bha^ya on Asvalayana’s Sotra 
mentioned before. 


(2) VIDHIRATNA 

Vidhiratna is quoted as I learn from Gahgadhara Sastrl in the 
Prayogaparijata. Of Varaha and Yrddha or V^ddhacarya 
nothing is known. Perhaps the latter is an epithet, but whose 
epithet it was, cannot ]je said. The Vi'ddhagrantha referred to 
by Trikandamandana in one case was probably the work of 
Vrddhacarya. 

DATES OP SOME OF THE AUTHORS MENTIONED ABOVE 

All these authors thus appear to have flourished, and these 
works to have been written, previous to at least the twelfth 
century. One of them—Kesavasvamin—speaks in the introduction 
to his Baudhayanaprayogasara, of Narayana and other previous 
authors of Prayogas, and professes to follow the views of 
Bhavasvamin. Whether the Narayapa meant is the author of 
the A^ftti on the Hiltra of Asvalayana, or another person, is 
doubtful; but there can be no question that the Bhavasvamin he 
speaks of must be the author of the Bhayya on the Baudhayana 
Sotra, since Ke^va’s Prayoga is based on that Sutra. Narayana, 
the author of the Vj'tti, mentions Devasvamin as the writer of a 
comprehensive Bha^ya on Asvalayanasutra, which ho seems to 
have followed.—By the way, it seems strange that Trikanda- 
mapdana should not mention him in the work before me ; but 
the explanation probably is that Narayapa’s work being a sort 
of abridgement of Devasvamin’s, he considered the view of the 
latter to be represented when he quoted from Narayana’s work.— 
Now, if Kesavasvamin, because he is (pioted hy Trikapda- 
map(Jana, must have flourished before the twelfth century, 
Bhavasvamin must have flourished before the tenth century, 
since he is spoken of as an established authority )jy him, and 
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to acquire that position, he must at least have been two hundred 
years old at the time. The same may be said with reference to 
Devasvamin. 

THE TITLE SVAMIN INDICATIVE OF THE AUTHOR’S DATE 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the names of most of the 
famous writers on the sacrificial rites should have the title 
Svjlmin attached to them. No writer later than the thirteenth 
century seems to have it. We havi* Bhattas, Acfiryas, Yajvans, 
Diksitas, and Yajfiikas during the last six centuries, but no 
Svamin. The title appears to have been in use at a certain 
period and been given to Munaiiisakas or men conversant with 
the sacrificial lore. At the head of these stands Sabarasvilmin, 
the author of the Bhasya on .laiinini’s Mlinaiiisri Sutra. Then 
have Agnisvamin th«* commentator on Lfityayana’s 
Srautasntra, Bhavasvamin, Devasvamin, Dhurtasvamin, Kapardi- 
Svdmin, Ke^vas\Timin and others. Kuinarila is both a SvSmin 
and a BhaUa. Karka is mostly Upadhyriya and rarely Svamin. 

IHE TITLE OCCURS IK INSCRiRTiOKS OF THE 
SEVENTH CKKTUllY 

Certain Inscriptions of the early Calukyas of the Deccan, to 
one of which ITofessor Wel>rr has alrt‘a<iy called attention, 
and one Valabhi Inscription, carry the period during which 
the title Svamin was used, up to the heventli century. 
In an undated copperi)late Inseription of Vikramaditya I, 
who ceased to reign in tiSO a.d., the names of sonu^ of the 
donees are Naiidisvamin, l.ohasvamin, and Bhallasvamin' ; in 
another dated 700 a.d., the grantee is Dasasvamin son of 
.Tannasvamin, and grandson of He\as\aini-Dlksita ; and wo have 
Devaavamin, Karkasvamin, Yajnasvamin, Kiidrasvainin and 
others in a third dated 70.7 a.d.’; while the Valabhr Inseription 

1 lad. Aat., Vol. vi, 77. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. vii. pp. 128, 130. 
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which is dated 32G of the ValabhT-Giipla era or 645 A.D., has 
Mahkasvn.inin.^ Two of these iiaines, it will be seen, are the 
same as those borne by two of onr authors. But the period 
extends still higher into anticiuily. 

SABARASVAMfN’S APPROXIMATE DATE 

Sabarasvamin is expressly mentioned by Saiiikaraefirya, whose 
usually accepted date is the end of the eighth centuiy, as the author 
of the MTinmiisabhasya (III. 3. 5.3), and the work of Kumflrila who 
has been placed about a hundred years btTore, but who certainly 
lived after Kalidasa (a verso from whose Sakuutala—Satfini hi 
saiiideha &c.—he (luotcs in the Tantravartika) is based on the 
Bh<Tsya. Sahara therefore must liav(' nourished l^efore the 
seventh century at least, but how long before we have not the 
means of determining. Tie may have lived two or three 
centuries earlier ; and some of the authors of the Bhasyas, 
Agnisvamin, Devasvamin, and Bhavasvamin probably nourished 
about the same period. 

CLASSES OF SACRIFICIAL KITES 

All the varied sacrificial rites of the Brahmans may ])0 distin¬ 
guished into four kinds : 

1st, Sayaiiiprataragnihotra --or the inoriiing and evening 
offerings of milk and ghee to Siirya and Agni respectively, 
which are thrown into the sacred fires kept in the house' ; 

2nd, Isti or a complete sacrificial performance consisting 
of offerings of ghee, Burodasa or cake of Hour, and Cam 
or boiled rice to certain deities, some of which ai'c the 
Pradhana or chief deities of the saci'ifice, and the 
others minor or subordinate ; 

3rd, Pasu or animal sacrifice ; 


1 lad. Ant., Vol. I, p. 16, 
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and 4th, F^oma or the sacrificial performance in ■which 8oma 
juice is (Wtracted and offered to tlie gods. 

Tlie animal sacrifice properly f^elongs to the second species ; 
Imt it is convenient to distinguish it from the ordinary Isfis. 
There are iiidop('iid(‘nt Tstis and animal sacrifices, hut thes(‘ 
often form Ahgas or parts of larger sacrifices, such as the 
(/aturmasya and Soma. 'Fhe t>t.is jicrformed on tie- new and 
full moon (lays ai‘e considered the tyi )0 of others and hence 
they ar(‘ first explained in all Kalpasiitras. and their iMantras 
first given in the 'j'ajurvrda. 

Hut the vtu'y first rile to he* j)erform(‘d i>, of conrse, the 
inauguration of the sacrificial lir('S. No. is an iiicom])lete 

eoj)y of what api)ear3 to he a foil commeninr}’ on Katyayana's 
Sutras <01 this (-(‘reniony. N<>s. I Id ami 117 are Manuscripts of 
the ritual of the daily morning and e\cning olferings according 
to the Vaja-'aneyim'. 


■filK PIFFEIIKNT TSTTS PFSClilFFP 
TIIK INfllODllCTOUY IsTI 

ImiiKMliately before the fir>t full-moi»n l>ti after inauguration, 
another called the Anvarainhhauiya or introductory Isti h.as to bt* 
piM’forimal. Xo. ,20 i< a c(^py of the Hrayoga or ritual of this 
according to l^andhayana, and Xo. Od.S of that according to the 
V;ijasan(\\ ins. 'Then follow the Darsa-l’uniamasa or Xew and 
Full Moon Tsus. 

THE NEW AND FELL MOON I8TIS 

In Xo. 2d the duties of tin* Hrahrnan priest on tin* occasion of 
these sacrilices are mentioned in act'ordance with tlie injunctions 
of Asvalayana ; and in Xo. fOS-lO, those of the llotr. Xos. 10,4 
and lOl arc copies of manuals for the use of the Adhvaryii, the 
Agnldlira, and the Vajamaiia or the sacrilicer in these Istis, 
compiled in accordance with tin' Satra of Handhayana. 
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Generally when the Yajamjlna or sacrificer is a Rgvedin or student 
of the Ijgveda, his Adhvaryu and Agnldhra as well as ho himself 
follow Baudhayana in the ])erformance of their duties, the Hotv 
and the Brahman performing theirs in accordance with the rules 
laid down by Asvaklyana. Nos. 403 and 404 are therefore 
manuals compiled for the purposes of a Hgvedin Yajamana. 

ATHARVAVEDA MANUSCRIPTS OF THESE RITES 

No. 405 is a copy of a manual of the New and Full Moon rites 
for the use of a sacriOcer who is an Atharvavedin or student of 
the Atharvaveda ; and in No. 407 the duties of the Brahman 
priest of such a sacrificer are explained in accordance with the 
Kausikasutra of that Veda. 

THE AGRAYANA ISTI 

Then the keeper of the sacred fire (Agniliotrin) has to perform 
three Istis called Agrayana in three seasons, viz., the rains 
(Varsal.i), autumn (Sarad), and Vasanta (spring), or one as a 
substitute for them all in the autumn. He has on those occasions 
to offer to the gods the new grain of the season, Syilmaka, Vrihi 
(rice) and Yava (barley). No. 391 is a manual giving the details 
of this rite according to the rules laid down by BaudhiTyana. 

THE NTRUDHAPASU 

The Agniliotrin has also to perform a Pasu or animal sacrifice 
once in six months or once every year. This Pasu is called 
Niruejhapasu. There are other kinds of Pasus some of which are, 
like the NiiTidhapasu, independent I.stis to be performed under 
certain circumstances, and others form parts of larger sacrifices 
such as the Soma. But the Nirndhapasu is obligatory on the 
keeper of the sacred fire. 

No. 424 is a copy of a work describing the manner prevalent 
among the Vajasaneyins of performing this sacrifice ; and 
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No. 416 gives the duties of the Maitravarlina priest in that 
sacrifice in accordance with Asvalayana’s rules. 

The Pasu or animal sacrifice consists of three parts, (1) the 
Vapayaga or the offering of the peritoneum,(2) the Puroda^yaga 
or the offering of the cake, and (‘^) the Angayaga or offering of 
certain other parts of the animal. 

CATURMASYANI. FOUR RITES 
INTERVATi BETWEEN THE PERFORMANCE OP THESE RITES 

Another set of sacrificial rites that must be gone through is 
that called Criturninsyani. These are four different performances 
styled Parvans. Tlu‘ first is called Vaisvadeva, the second 
Varunapraghnsa, the third Sakainedha, and the fourth Sunilsiriya 
or Sunilsirya. The second is to be gone through on the fifth Full 
Moon day after the fii st, that is. at th(‘ end of the fourth month ; 
the third at the end of an eiiual interval after the second ; and 
the fourth after the third, 'fhus these rites were originally called 
Cilturmnsyani because they wiTe performed after an interval of 
four months in each case ; and they were spread over a wliole 
year. 

A Pasu or animal sacrifice to Indragni forms part of the 
whole ceremony and it is to be performed at tlio end of the 
second month after Varunapraghasa. These are the intervals 
betwetm the different rites making u[) the PaturmiTsyani laid 
down by Asvalriyana, A pastamba, Hiranyakesin, and Kiityayana; 
but Baudhayana allows of all the parts being performed within 
twelv(‘ days, or oven within so many as the rites actually occupy, 
i.e., live days. In the first case, the Vaisvadevaparvan should be 
gone through on the first day, the Varunapraghasa on the fourth, 
the Sakainedha which occupies two days on the ninth and tenth, 
and the Sunasirlya on the twelfth. 

BhSradvaja also, in a passage quoted by Riidradatta, limits 
the period to twelve, though he differs from Baudhayana as 
16 [ R. ff. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II. ] 
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to the particular day when each of the parts should be performed. 
In the second case, the first Parvan or part should be performed 
on the first day, the second on the second, the third on the 
third and the fourth, and the last on the fifth. This five days’ 
performance is laid down in the Sutra of the Kathas also. 

There can be little doubt that the spreading of the CaturmSS- 
yani over the whole year by performing each of the four parts 
every four months was the ancient practice. The name itself 
shows this, and the twelve days’ performance, which must have* 
come in later, also indicates the same thing. For the twelve days 
are taken to represent the twelve months, and this is actually 
stated in the passage from Bhnradvaja referred to al)OV(‘. The 
five days’ performance must be still later. 

COMPARATIVELY LATER DATE OF BAUDIIAYANA 

The Baudhayanasutra, therefore, in which the period for the 
performance of the Caturmasyani is thus shortened, must be later, 
as is also shown by its mentioning many other such later 
developments and ceremonies not laid down in the other Sutras. 
The same may be said of Bhilradvaja’s Sutra also. 

MANUSCRfFTS OF WORKS ON THE CATURMASYANI 

No. 398 is a manual of Caturmasyilni as laid down by 
Katyayana. No. 399 describes the same rites in accordance with 
the rules of Hiranyakesin, and No. 400 gives the duties of the 
Hotr priest in these sacrifices. In No. ^2 of the Gujarath 
Collection, all the rites from the inauguration of the sacred lire 
to the Caturmasya are described according to the Sutra of 
Baudhayana. 

• * 

ALL THE CATURMASYANI PERFORMED ON THE SAME DAY 

In No. 394 a mode of performing the Caturmilsyani in a single 
day is given. It consists in grouping the deities of the four 
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Parvans together and offering oldationH to them one after another. 
The Pitryc^ti and the Tryambaka which form parts of the 
Hakamedha are alone separately f)erformcd. The one whole year 
therefore laid down by the older writers for the Caturmasyani 
is thus reduced to a single day. The manual is intended for a 
Viljasaneyin sacrilicer, but a Sutra from a work not belonging to 
that schoijl, is (piotcd as an authority for this particular mode of 
shortening the ceremony. 

NTTYA NAIMITTIKA AND KAMYA RITES 

The Sacriticial rites are divided into Nilya, Nainhttika, and 
Kamya. Nitya are those which should be regularly performed 
and the omission of which constitutes a sin ; Naiinittika are 
those which an* to be performed on the occurrences of a certain 
event but are as obligatory as the others ; and a Kiimya rite is 
gone through only when the keeper of the sacred lire, entertains 
a certain desire, the fulfilment of which, that particular rite 
possesses the virtue of bringing about. 

The rites I have hitherto noticed are Nitya ; the I^ti to be 
performed when a son is born is a Naiinittika rite, and No. 23 
contains tlie ritual of this according to Baudhayana. 

KAMYA lUTES 
THE PAVITRKSTI 

A rite called Pavitre.sti is performed for destroying sins. The 
Pradhana or peculiar deities which an* invoked and to which 
offerings are made aro :—1. Agnil.i Pavainilnah, 2. Sarasvati 
Priya, .3. Agnih Pilvakab, 1. ^>avita Satyapmsavah, .5. Agnih 
Sucih, 1). Vayuh NiyutvAn, t. Agnih Vratapatih, 8. Visnuh 
Sipivistah? Agnil.i Vaisvanarah, 10. Dadhiknlva. 

No. 42.3 is a copy of the Prayoga or ritual of this rite according to 
Baudhayana. No. 422 is the same ritual intended for the followers 
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of the Vajasaneya Veda ; but the author states that this rite is not 
laid down in the Sutra belonging to his Veda, and therefore 
follows Baudhayana and others in the preparation of his manual. 

The Pavitresti is a Kamya I§ti, but since every body wishes to 
be free from sins and commits them again and again, this rite 
is generally, though not always, performed every year. 

THE MRGARESTI 

A more effective rite for the cleansing away of sins is the 
Mfgare^ti. The duties of the Hotp-priest in this are given 
according to Baudhayana in Nos. 28 and 434, and of the 
Adhvaryu in No. 433. 

No. 396 which is a copy of a manual for the use of 
the followers of Satya^ac.lha Hiranyakesin contains at the 
end the ritual of this The author therein states that 

the Mj’gare^^i is not taught by Satya§adha but by Baudhayana ; 
still since according to the Mimaihsakas all SQtras must be 
considered as laying down but one harmonious system of rites, 
the rites laid down by the author of one Satra might be adopted 
by the followers of another. He therefore proceeds to explain 
the ritual for the followers of Hiranyakesin. 

The deities of the Mvgares^i are:—1. Agnih Aiiihomuk, 
2. Indrah Aihhomuk, 3. Mitravariuiau Agomucau, 4. Vayusa- 
vitarau Agomucau, 5. Asvinau Agomucau, 6. Marutah 
Enomucali, 7. Visve Deval.i Enomucali, 8. Anumati, 9. Agnih 
Vaisvanaral.!, 10. DyavSprthivyau Amhomucau. 

THE PUTRAKAMYESTI 

No. 425 is a copy of the ritual of an Igti to be performed by 
one who desires to have a son born to him. It is intended for 
the Vajasaneyins, and the Pradhana or the principal deities 
are :—1. Agnit Putravan, and 2. Indrali Putrl. Asvalayana 
lays down this I^y, but the deity according to him is only 
one viz., Agniti Putrl. 
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MANY KAMYA ISTIS LAID DOWN BY HIRA^AKESIN 
AND BAUDHAYANA 

Such KSmya I^tis arc innumerable. Asvalayana mentions 
only a few, but other authors principally Hiranyakesin and 
Baudhayana, prescribe a great many. No. 395 gives 134 such 
latis according to Hiranyakesin. All these I§ti« are, as above 
remarked, performed in the manner in which the New or 
Full Moon I.s^i is performed, the Fradhana or principal deities, 
and the Anuvakya and Yajya (which are verses to be repeated 
in praise of them and in throwing oblations into the fire in their 
names) as well as the materials used for the oblations, being 
only peculiar in each cas(‘. In No. 395, therefore, these 
peculiarities only are given. 

PAVITRESTI 

ITS A NU VARY AS AND YAJYAS 

The Pratikas or oi)ening words of the Anuvakyas and Yajyas 
used in the case of the sov(‘ral deities in the Pavitre^jti and the 
Putrakamyesti are as follows :—• 

For No. 1. Anuv.—Agua ayruiisi, Kv. X. 6t). 19, from a 
triplet to Agni ; Taitt. S. I. 3. 14. 8. Yajya— 
Agne pavasva svapa, Pv. X. 66. 21, from a triplet 
to Agni ; Taitt. S. I. 3. 11. 8. 

„ No. 2. Anuv.—-Uhi nah priyah, Rv. \T. 61. 10, from a 
hymn to Sarasvati; Taitt. Rr. II. 4. 6. 1. Yajya— 
Ima juhvana yui^mad, Hv. VII. 95. 5, from a 

hymn to Sarasvati; Taitt Br. II. 4. 6. 1. 

« 

„ No. 3. Anuv.—Agne pavaka roci^a, Rv. V. 26. 1, from 
a hymn to Agni ; Taitt. S. I. 3. 14. 8. Yajya— 
Sa nal.i pAvaka drdivo, Itv. I. 12. 10, from a 
hymn to Agni; Taitt. S. I. 3. 14. 8. 
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For No. 4. Anuv.—A. visvadevam satpatim, Rv. V. 82. 7 
from a hymn to Savitf ; Taitt. S. III. 4. 11. 2. 
Yajya—A satyena rajasa, not in Hv. ; Taitt. 
S. HI. 4. 11. 2. 

„ No, 5. Anuv.—Agnih sucivratatamal.i, Rv. VIII. 44. 21, 
from a hymn to Agni ; Taitt. S. I. .3. 14. <S. 
Yajya—Ud Agnc sucayas, Rv. VIII. 44. 17, from 
a hymn to Agni ; Taitt. S. I. 3.14. 8. 

„ No. 6. Anuv.—Vayur agrega, not in Rv. ; Taitt. Rr. II. 

4. 7. 6. Yajya—Vayo sukro, Rv. IV. 47. 1, 
from a hymn to Vayu and Indravilyil ; Taitt. 
Br. II. 4. 7. 6. 


„ No. 7. Anuv.—Tvam Agno Vratapa, Ilv. VIII. 11. 1, 
from a hymn to Agni; Taitt. 8. I. 1. 14. Yajya— 
Yadvo vayam, llv. X. 2. 4, from a hymn to Agni ; 
Taitt. S. I. 1.14. 

„ No. 8. Anuv.—Pra tat to adya, Rv. VII. 100. .5, from a 
hymn to Vi«nu ; Taitt. S. II. 2. 12. 5. Yajya-r- 
Kim it to Viyno, Rv. VII. 100. 6, from a hymn 
to Vignu ; Taitt. 8. II. 2. 12. .5. 

„ No. 9. Anuv.—Vaisvanaro na utya, not in Rv.; Taitt. 

8. I.;.5. 11. Rand IV. 4. 12. .5. Ynjyn—Pp^to 
divi ppsto, Rv. I. 92. 2, from a hymn to Agni 
Vaisvanara; Taitt. 8. I. 5. 11. 1, and IV. 4. 12. o. 


„ No. 10. Anuv.—Dadhikravno akari^m, Fiv. IV. 39. 6, 
from a hymn to Dadhikravan ; Taitt. 8.1. 5. 11. 4. 
Yajya—A Dadhikral), Rv. IV. 38. 10, from a 
hymn to Dyavappthivyau and Dadhikravan; 
Taitt. 8. I. 5. 11. 4. 
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PUTRAKAMYESTI 


For No. 1. 


No. 2. 


Anuv.—Yas tvjl hpda, Hv. V. 4. 10,' 
from a hymn to Agni. Yajyfi—Yasmai 
tvam suki'te, llv. V. 4. 11. 

Anuv.—Tve suputi*a, Rv. VIII. 92.14» " 
from a hymn to Indra. Yiljyfi—Uktha 
ukthe, Rv. VII. 20. 2, from a hymn to 
Indra. J 


All these 
occur in 
Taitt. H. 
I. 4. 40. 
1 and the 
Isti in 
IT. 2.4.1. 


It will be seen from this that a verse which in the Rgveda 
Saihliita forms a i)art of a hymn is given in a detached form in 
the Yajurvoda Saiiihita or Brrihmana- Two verses, one of which 
is an Amivakya and th(‘ other tlie Yajya corresponding to it, are 
given together iii the Yajurveda texts, but occur in separate 
hymns in tlu* Rgveda Saihhita, and are connected by context 
witli tin* other verses in those hymns. Three of the above 
verses do not occur in this last v^aOnhita at all, while they 
are given in the Yajurveda ))Ooks. Similarly the Anuvakyas 
and Yajyils of the !Mrgaresti, which (d’ course arc Rks, do 
not occur in the Rgveda Saiiihita V)ut are given in the Samhitil 
of the Yajurveda ('faitt. S. IV. 7. lo). 


YAJURVEDA, MERELY A SACRIFICIAL BOOK 

From this it follows—what indeed is well known—that the 
C^ollt*ction of the hymns comprised in the Rgveda was made 
with a literary object, while the Yajurv(*da is in its nature a 
compilation for sacrificial purposes, not only of the prose 
formulas called Yajniii.^i but of the Rks repeated in the 
performance of the rites, whether they occur in the Rgveda or 
not. And this difference in the original idea is pointed to by 
the practice of modern Vaidikas or reciters of the Vedas, of 
whom, those who are Rgvedins, must necessarily be able to recite 
the literary Vedahgas, viz., the Nigluintu, the Nirukta, the 
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Chandas, and Pilnini’s A§t3<dhayi, while the reciters of the other 
Vedas have nothing to do with them. 

And the statement, that in a sacrifice the duties of the Hotr 
priest arc performed by means of the Rk and those of the 
Adhvaryii by means of the Yajus, is true only in the sense 
that what the former has to repeat are verses, and the latter 
prose formulas ; but it is not true in the sense that the Hotv 
priest should be a Kgvedin or student of the Kgveda, or that the 
duties of the office should be performed in accordance with the 
Sutras attached to that Veda. And as a matter of fact, a 
Yajurvedin sacrificer uses at the present day the Hautra or 
Hotv ritual as prepared from his own Veda and Sutra, and 
employs a Yajurvedin Brahman as his Hotr in all rites up to the 
CUturmasyas, and in the Kamya sacrifices mentioned al)ove. 

KGVEDA ONLY RESTORED TO FOR THE 
HIGHER SOMA SACRIFICES 

In a Soma sacrifice, however, the Hautra of which is not 
contained in his Veda, he has to employ a Kgvedin or get thc‘ 
ritual of the Hotj* priest performed in accordance with a Sntra 
belonging to the Kgveda. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE SACRIFICIAL RITUAL 

It also appears clear that those rites, in which the Yrijyils and 
Anuvakyas are taken from different hymns of the Kgveda, must 
have been developed long after the period in which the hymns 
were composed. A great many of the smaller sacrifices are of 
this nature, and the principle followed in framing their ritual, 
was to adapt for use such Rks as were appropriate, that is, 
yielded a sense having some bearing, howsoever remote, on the 
nature and object of the* sacrifice performed. This principle is 
laid down clearly in the Aitareya BrShmana,’ a fact which shows 


1 I Ait. Br. n. 2, 
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that tlu^ conseions inaniiractiiro of rituals liad been in full force 
even when tliat work was written, 'riiat process of manufacture 
has ever contimu'd and the same indnciple has been followed in 
preparing tin* rituals not only of tin* Srauta s;ici-ilices, but of all 
th(‘ rites perlormed on the Crhya or domestic tire and Laukika 
or ordinary iir**. 

ibit in later times--when tlie total number of rit(‘S increased, 
and occasions for now ecrenionies, hardly witliin the range of 
the id(‘as pre\allin.u in N'eclic tiim-s. pres<Mited themselves, and 
Still it wa< so\ight to sanctify them and raise their im\)ortanca‘, 
by eonnecting them with \h“dic texts—it wc.s th'mned enough 
if the appropriateji'-ss of tin- h‘k to the particnlai* rite was 
merely verluil. 'Thus in in\oking (he planet Siikra or V(*nns 
in tin* ceremon\' c:ilh-d (Ji*ahamaklia, the hk used is Siikraiii 
te anyad yajataiii le anyat' (Ijv. N'l. .IS. 1) which is really 
addiM'ssed to Ibizan and ha< nothing to do with the planet, and 
the sole reason is that it contains the word Sukru which is the 
nanc' of the Planet, Sijuilarly in invoking Ketn <^r the Moon's 
Node, the h’k used i< Keturii krnvannaki'tave (h’v. I. h. il), 
simply ])e('ause it Ix'giiH with tin- word K'etu. 

DII-KEREN' E lU/IWKEN rilK. ItKLKUON' OF THE HYMNS 
AND I.ATEK SA< KIFICIAI. ItKt.RHON 

Tlu^ epithets such as Alidiomuc, Agomuc, and Knomiic, i.e., 
“ deliverer from pollution, transgression, and sin,” and Putravat 
and Putrin, i.e., ” luiNing sons*’, given to the old Vedic deities 
to 'evdapt them for the particular rites, would also show thr.t these 
rites were dcvidoped in later times. That s;icriticial rites in some 
shape were in use at the time when the Vedic hymns were 
composed cannot bo (piestioned : but tln^ worship’of the several 
gods was more spiritual, real lieart-felt i>rayers and praises were 

I NruMvaiiabhutta's Prayog-iratna : Dr.ihamakiia. 


IG [ R. Cf. Bliandarkur’:i Works, Vol. II. ] 
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offered to them and their blessings invoked ; and the offerings 
of Soma and other things were prompted by pious motives. 
But some time before the Brilhmanas (including the Brahmanic 
portions of the books of the Black Yajurveda) were composed, 
the old Vedic religion had degenerated into the coldest 
formalism *, the idea that the mechanical repetition of certain 
formulae and verses, and manual operations had a religious efficacy, 
took firm hold of the Brahraanic mind, and mysticism usurj^ed 
the place of spiritual worship. 

All the rites were reduced to a system, nothing connected 
with them was so unimportant that it was not necessary 
to regulate it by specific rules, the number of rites vastly 
increased, and the sacrificial ritual became so complicated 
and so extensive, that no one who does not devote a 
number of years to its exclusive study, can now master it. It 
was impossible that this stupendous system should not have been 
attacked ; and it has had very powerful and uncompromising 
enemies from the remotest time, in the shape of the ^5ramanas of 
old and their successors the reformers of later ages, and also in 
the ranks of the Brahmans themselves ; and it has had a varied 
fortune, but has not been completely destroyed yet. 

THE NAKSATRA SATTRA 

No. 412 contains the ritual of the Naksatra Sattra. It is called 
a Sattra because it is a series of 37 IstiB. The first fourteen have 
the fourteen Devanaksatras or lunar mansions associated with 
the gods, beginning with Krttikil and ending with Visakha for 
their Pradhana or principal deities. Then follows an I^ti in honour 
of the PQrnamasi or the Full Moon day. The next fourteen are 
held for the propitiation of the fourteen Yaipanak^atras beginning 
with AnurSdha and ending with BharaiiT and including Abhijit. 
The Pradhana deities of the last eight are :—1. Amavasya or New 
Moon day, 2. Candramas or moon, 3. Ahoratra or day and night, 
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4. U^as or dawn, 5. Nak^atra or lunar mansion generally, 6. 
Sarya or sun, 7. Aditi, and 8. Vi?nii. With each of these deities 
Agni and Anumati are associated, Agni preceding the Nak^atra 
deity and Anurnati following. The Anuvakyas and Yajyasof the 
37 principal deities are given in the first three Anuvakas of the 
first Prapathaka of the third Kinda of the Taittiriya Brahmana. 
Agni and Anumati have the same Anuvakya and Yajya through¬ 
out the 37 Istis and these also are given in the same place in 
the Brahmana. 

The Naksatra lytis are prescril)ed by Baudhayana as a 
PrSyascitta or penance for any omission or fault in the 
performance of the usual sacrificial rites or for a life of sin ; 
but they are also to be performed by one who desires a long 
life, and by their means the sacrificer avoids death before the 
natural term of his life and attains the likeness of the heavenly 
bodies. 

KRTTIKi, THE FIRST LUNAR MANSION. 

It will be seen that the first lunar mansion here mentioned is 
Kfttika, and in several other places also in the Taittiriya Samhita 
and Brahmana, the list of the Naki^tras begins with that 
constellation. 

HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FACT NOT 
TO BE NEGLEOTED 

1 do not agree with those who attach no significance 
to this fact, and believe that at the time when the system of 
these lunar mansions came into use, the vernal equinox occurred 
in the beginning of Krttika. This must have been the case in 
1428 B. C. ; and the position of the solstices given in the Vedahga 
Jyoti^a leads to 1186 B. C. These dates have been declared to 
be worthless for historical purposes, on the grounds that the 
Hindus are in their nature rude or cai eless observers, and cannot 
be supposed to have the means of accurate observation at that 
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early period. But they are simply a priori grounds which no 
man with a scientific spirit will assume to enable himself to 
explain away facts which his predispositions will not allow him 
to admit. And the grounds are altogether insufficient, and the 
first is certainly untrue and unjust and will appear to be so to 
one who does not forget how careful the philological observations 
of the Hindus have been and how solicitous they have l)een 
about their Vedas and their sj^crificial worship, for which 
essentially the astronomical observations were necessary. 

THE PERIOD INDICATED BY THE FACT IS THAT OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE SACRIFICIAL KELICJON 

The two observations therefore might, I think, l)e considered 
correct within about a degree. A degn'c is e(inivalent to 72 
years, so that somewhere al)out 1.350 and 1110 B. tliese 
observations must have been made. The Taittiriya Saiidnta 
and Brahmana which mention the Kaksatras with K]‘ttika at 
their head mpst ])e later than 1.350 IL C., but to this period must 
be referred that development of the sacrilieial ritual to which a 
definite shape was afterwards given by tlu‘ composition of that 
Saiiihita and of that and other Brrdimanas. 3'h(‘ coraj^osition of 
these I would place between 1200 and UOO P,. 0. ; and these 
dates will tally with those which from an observation of the 
grammatical literature we have to assign to Pan ini, Katyayana, 
and Patafijali. But I must reserve' a full discussion of the 
question of these dates for another opportunity. 

THE SVARGA SATTRA 

Nos. 450 and 451 contain the ritual of the seile'S of Istis calh'd 
Svarga Sattra. They are twelve in number, divided into two 
groups of seven and five ; but the twedvo are also regarded as 
forming one group. These Isfis arc laid down in the twelfth 
Prapathaka of the third Kanda of the Taittiriya Brahmana, and 
the Yajyas and Anuvrikyas are also there given. 
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Heaven has twelve gates; the first seven called Divalisyenayouii- 
vittayah being guarded by (1) As^a or Hope, (2) Kamal,! or Desire, 
(3) Brahman or the Essence of sjicrilicial worship, (4) Yajnalji or 
Sacrifice, (5) Apah or Waters, (»>) Agnir Halimfni or the fire who 
receives all oblations, and (7) Annvitti or I)iscov(Ty ; and the 
other five called Apadyanuvittayab, by (1) Tapali or Mortification, 
(2) Hraddhil or Faith, (3) Salyam or Triitli, (4) Manal.i or Mind 
and (5) Caranam or Action or Foot. The first seven are the 
Pradhana or principal deities of the seven Istis of tlu* first group, 
which are after the name of the gates called T)ivahsyenayah : 
and the next live, of the Istis of tin* Second group which are 
called similarly Apfidyrd.i. When tliese deities are, propitiated 
by the performance of Istis, tin* gates of Heaven are Dung open 
and the sjicrilicer is admitted. The pi’incij^al deity in the case of 
each lisfi has, as in the case of the Naksatra ^Sattra, two associates, 
one Agni liefore, and the otlier Anumati after. The epithet 
Kamal.i is liowevei^aflixtM to Agnih in the ease of the first group. 

This series of Isfis presents a curious development in the ideas 
involved in the sacrificial i-eligion. Tlie things and feelings 
concerned in a man’s pursuit of Hi*av(*n. such as Faith, Hope. 
Desire, Trutli, IVfind, Action. Sacrifice, Sacrifical Essence, and 
Agni—the receiver of all oblations, are tlieinstdves bidievod to be 
deities or presided over by deities, and tln‘Se are worshipped in 
order that those things and fetdings may Ik* in a condition to 
render the pursuit fruitful. 

WOItKS ON TUI-: SOMA SACRIFICES 
It now remains to notice the Manuscrijds of works on tlie 
Soma sacrifice's. The Soma sacrifit'cs ari' the most iiuiiortant of 
all, on account of the time occujiied, the number of priests 
employed, and the solemn and imposing manner in xvhich tlie 
whole service is conducted. 

THE SE\'EN AND FOUR SAWSTHAS OF THE JYOTISTOMA 
One general name by which they are designated is .lyoti^toma. 
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The Jyoti^toma has what are called seven Samsthas or modes, 
viz., Agni§toina, Atyagnistoma, TJkthya, Solasin, Vajapeya, 
Atiratra, and Aptoryama. Sometimes the Samsthas are considered 
to be four only, viz., Agnistoma, Ukthya, Sojasin, and Atiratra. 
Of these the first or Agnistoma is considered the Prakjiii or 
original type and the rest as Vikj-tis or varieties. The Soma 
ceremonies constitute the essential part of the Agnistoma, but 
they are preceded by a good many preparatory rites. 

On the first day is performed what is called the Dlkt^anlya Isti 
and the Yajamana is anointed, or Diksa given to him. This Diksa 
ceremony is sometimes repeated three or four times (Asv. IV. 2. 
17; Ap. X. 1.0. 1), that is, is performed on three or four 
successive days; but usually it is performed on one day only. 

On the day after the Dlk^ or Diksas are over, the Pnlyaniya or 
introductory I^ti is gone through. Then on the same day the 
ceremony of the purchase of Soma (Rajakraya ) is perform t'd, 
and after that what is called the Atithya which is regarded 
as a rite of hospitality in honour of the guest, viz., the Soma 
purchased. Then follow the Pravargyas and Upasads. One 
Pravargya and one Upasad are performed before} noon and 
another pair in the afternoon. At the Pravargya ceremony a 
cow is milked and certain ceremonies performed with the milk, 
and on these occasions a great many Kks are repeated. The 
Upasad is a sort of Isti. 

The Pravargyas and the Upasads are repeated the next, i.e., 
the third day, if the Diksa has been done on one day only, and 
also on the fourth, but on this day both rites of each 
species are performed before noon. Then follow on the 
same day the ceremonies of carrying the Agni, Soma, and the 
carts on which the offerings are placed, from the part of the 
sacrificial enclosure called the Pnigvariisa to that which is called 
the Uttaravedi where all the later ceremonies are performed. 
Then late in the afternoon of this day, is performed an animal 
sacrifice in honour of Agnisoinau which is called Agnisomlyapasu. 
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RITES PERFORMED ON THE PRINCIPAL OR THE SUTYA DAY 
(D PRATASSAVANA 

Early in the morning of the next or the fifth day begins a 
ceremony called (1) the Prjltaranuvaka which consists of what 
are called three Kratus ; Agneyakratu, Ausasyakratn, and 
Asvinakratn. The essential feature of these Kratus is the 
repetition of a largo number of hymns from the Hgveda 
a<ldreSHed to Agni, Tsas, and Asvins. (2J Then follows an 
ottering of three Grahas or cups of Soma to three deities. The 
Grahas are made of wood and rese mble li(inor glasses in shape. 
CD After this the Silma-singers sing tin* first or Bahisj)avam;lna- 
stotra. (4) Then we have an animal sacrifice called SavanTyai)asu, 
which is performed up to the ceremony of throwing the Vai)a or 
peritoneum into the fire. (.*>) The ceremony done next is what 
is called Gpasthnna in which the Dhisnyas, i.e.. things such as 
the sacrificial post, and places such as that on which fire is 
produced by fricti(Ai, are praised. (6) This is followed by the 
Aindra PurodilJ^as which consist of DhAnas or fried grains of 
barley, Karambha or flonr of Saktu mixed with curds, Payasyil 
or tlie caseine of milk separated from the serum by mixing hot 
milk and curds together, and cakes of Hour. (7) Then we have 
the offering of Soma in Grahas to pairs of deities, viz., Vilyu and 
Tndravjlyu, ^litrilvarnnau, and Asvinan. (S) This is followed by 
the reijetition of what are called Prasthitayfljyris, or certain 
verses by six out of the seven Hotr priests, and the offering of 
Soma to the deities and drinking it. (tt) Afterwards, tlie remains 
of the Soma, offered to the paii^s of deities before, are drunk l)y 
the priests. (10) Then comes in the AcchaviTka who goes through 
certain ceremonies including the repetition of his Prasthitayajya.s. 
(11) This is followed by the Ijtnyajas, which consist of the 
offerings of Soma in a vessel called Rtnpatra, which has two 
compartments. (12) Then the Hotj- repeats the first or Ajyasnstra, 
after which another Stotra is chanted by the Saraa-singers, and 
then follows the second Sastraof thellotr which is called Pra u ga. 
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The Sastras aro certain arrangomeiitH oL' couplets, triplets, and 
whole liynms froin the Hgvcda Saiiihilfi interwoven with certain 
forinnlas called Js'ividH, detached vaa-ses called Puroriiks, and 
others known as Dhayyas. Tin* arrangements are vai'ied and no 
one of the Sastras resembles another jHaMectly. Kacli Sastra is 
followed by the pouring of tlu‘ Soma juice into the lire and 
the drinking of a portion of it by the priests. Thus ends the 
first or IhTitabsavana. 

(II) THE MAr)fIVA]\il)INA-SAVANA 

The IMadliyaihdina or llid-day Savana begins by (1.‘)) a priest 
called (iiTivastut entering and perfoianing certain rites including 
the i*er.)etition of a hymn. (14) This is follow(*d by a c(*r(>mony 
called Dadhigharma; and tlum (15) the Purodasa or cake in 
connection with the animal saerilice perfoianed in tin' morning, 
which, as explained b(*fore, forms a lU'cessary adjunct of tin' 
animal sacrifice, is thrown into the fire, (lb) Aftei' that, 
we have the Aindra Purodasa and (17) Prasthitayajya as in tlu' 
morning, and tln'U (1<S) is given Daksiini or remuneration to the 
priests. This is followed by (P.l) the ]\Iarut\atTyagraha or 
offering of a cup of Soma, to Marutvat, and then we have (20) tin' 
Stotras and Sastras of the Madhyanidinasavana. 

(Ill) THE TUTTYA SAVANA 

At the beginning of the third or d’rttya-Savana, (21) a cup of 
Soma is offered to Aditi ( Adityagi-ahayaga), and after tlu* Sama- 
singers have chanted the Arbhavapavamana, (22) the Aiigayaga 
or the casting into tln^ (in' of the other parts of the animal 
whose Vapa was offei'C'd in the morning, follows. Then wv have 
(23) the Aindra Purodasas and (21) the Prasthitayajyas as in the 
last two Savanas, and afti'rwards (.25) tin' olfering of Soma to 
Savitj' (Savitragraha), and (2b) tin' Stotras and Sastras. Aftei 
this is over we have the concluding ceremonies called (27) 
Yajhapuccha or the tail of the sacrifice, (28) Avabhrtha in th 
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course of which offerings are made by the priests while standing 
in water, (29) UdayaniyS or the concluding Isti corresponding to 
the PrSyanlya with which the sacrifice began, (30) Aunbandhya- 
pasu or an animal sacrifice to Maitrlvaruna, in which the 
beast to be slaughtered is according to KatySyana a sterile cow 
or an ox (X. 9. 12, and 14), but now only a goat, or in the 
absence of an animal, a Payasya or the offering of the caseine of 
milk, and (31) Udavasilnlya which is performed to the north of 
the sacrificial enclosure and in which fire is newly struck by 
rubbing the Aranis or logs of wood. According to the rules 
laid down in the Sutra all these ceremonies should 1)0 performed 
on the same day, i.e., the fifth, but now it is usual I for the last 
four to bo performed on the next or the sixth day. This is a 
short description of a very complicated sacrifice. 

MANUSCRIPTS CONTAINING THE RITUAL OF THE SOMA SACRIFICE 

No. 449 is a manual of the Agnistoma for the Adhvaryn and 
his assistants, and the duties of these priests are therein laid 
down in accordance with the Sfltra of Hiranyakesin. 

No. 430 contains the duties of the Maitravaruna, the first assistant 
of the Hotr, in the animal sacrifice in honour of Agni^omau on 
the fourth day of the Agnistoma, and in the Sutya ceremonies 
of the next day. The Maitravaruna has to give Praisas to the 
Hotj* after he receives similar ones from the Adhvaryn, that is, 
to communicate the Adhvaryu’s order to the Hot}-. He has 
also to repeat the Anuvakyas and some other Mantras, a hymn 
when Soma is poured into the smaller cups (Camasa) at each of 
the three libations, and also Sastras. 

No. 437 is an incomplete copy of the Maitrilvaruna’s manual 
of the Agnrsomlyap)asu. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE SEVERAL SAMSTIJAS 
(1) AGNISTOMA 

In the Pratah-Savana or morning libation of the Agni§toma, 
the Hotp has, as above stated, to repeat two Sastras, the first of 
17 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Wwks, Vol. II. ] 
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which is called Ajya^stra, and the second Pra u ga. No. 392 
contains these two. The Maitravanina, Brahmanacchaihsin and 
the Acchavaka have each to recite one. At the Madhyaiiidina- 
Savana or the noon-libation the Hotr has two Sastras called the 
Marutvatlya and Niskevalya, and the other three priests one 
each as in the morning ; while at the evening libation or Tftlya- 
Savana, the Hotv alone repeats two iSastras called Vaisvadeva 
and AgnirnSruta. Thus in the Agnistoma, the Hotr has on the 
principal day to repeat six Sastras and the three minor priests, 
six between them, the total number being twelve. 

The Sastras of the Hotr are given in No. 401 with the excep¬ 
tion of the last or Agnimilruta, and of the Maitrilvaruna in No. 439 
as well as in No. 436. Those repeated by the Acchavaka together 
with the other things assigned to him, are given in No. 387, and 
No. 432 contains the Sastras of the Bnlhmanacchaihsin as well as 
other directions for his guidance. The duties of the Ne^tr and 
Potr in an Agni^toma are given in Nos. 417 and 426. 

(2) ATYAGNISTOMA 

The Atyagnistoma differs from the Agnistoma so far as 
the ISastras are concerned, only in assigning one more Sastra 
called the t;)Olasin to the Hotr at the evening libation, in addition 
to the Vaisvadeva and the Agnimaruta. Of this Nos. 443 and 444 
are copies. 

(3) UKTHYA 

In the Ukthya one Hastra is assigned to each of the three 
minor priests, Maitravaruna, Brahmanacchaihsin, and Acchavaka, 
at the third savana or evening libation. In other respects it is 
exactly like the Agnistoma. There are thus fifteen Sastras in all. 

(4) SOLASIN 

The Solasin is like the Ukthya except that the Hotr has 
one Sastra more which is called the ^olasi^stra at the end. Thus 
in all there are sixteen Sastras. 
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(5) VAJAPEYA 

The Vajapoya dili'ers from tho Solasin in having some 
of its Mantras different and assigning one more Hastra called 
Atiriktoktha to the Hot]’ at the evening libation. 

(G) atieatra 

In the Atiriitra the Solasisastra is sometimes repeated at 
the evening libation, and then it is like the Soiasin variety ; 
sometimes not, when it comes to be like the Ukthya. In the 
night however each of the four Sastra-reciting priests, Hotr and 
others, repeat one Hastra in turn, then there is another round, 
and a third. Each of these rounds is called a Paryaya, and thus 
there are three Paryayas and twelve Sastras, and these are given 
in No. 140. The llotr has then another Sastra called the 
Asvinasastra. There are tlms in all 29 or 28 Sastras. 

(7) APTORYiMA 

The Aptoryama is like the Atinltra; but there is a good 
deal of differeucc in the Mantms used, and the so-called 
NyQiikhas or sixteen Os are inserted in the Sastras. In the 
third Savana the Valakhilyas ( Uv. \l. 49-59 ) are inserted in 
the Sastra assigned to the Maitravarnna, and the V^sakapisukta 
(l;lv. X. 80) and others, in that recited by the Brahmanaccharusin. 
The Evayamarutsukta (Hv. V. 87), and others are interwoven 
with the Sastra of the Acchilvaka ; and of the Sastra so enlarged 
No. 393 is a copy. The other hymns beside Hv. V. 87 which are 
inserted are Hgveda II. 13; VII. 100 ; L 150, and VI. 09. And 
last of all, in the third Savana there is tin* Soiasin assigned to 
the Hotr optional here as in the Atiratra. Then at 

night we have the throe Paryayas or rounds of th(^ Atiratra as 
well as the Asvinaikistra of the Hotr ; and thereafter one 
additional Sastra called Atiriktoktha has to be recited by each of 
the four priests. In this manner we have in this variety of the 
Jyoti^toiua 33 Sastras in all. No. 390 contains some of these. 
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No. 441 gives the duties of, and the Samans or songs to be 
sung by, the Udgatf at the Vajapeya sacrifice ; and No. 442, the 
same as well as those referring to the Aptoryama. The author 
of this manual is one Govardhana who, however, says nothing 
about himself. 

SARVATOMUKHA SACRIFICE 

No. 445 is a manual for the Udgatr at a sacrifice called 
Sarvatomukha. The Sarvatomukha is so called because in four 
enclosures in four directions—East, West, North and South— 
four Jyotistoma sacrifices of different Samsthas or varieties are 
performed at one and the same time. 

DIFFERENT COMBINATIONS OF THE SOMA SACRIFICES 

Soma sacrifices are divided into Aikahika, Ahina or Ahargapa 
and Safiivatsarika. The Sutya being the principal i^irt of the 
sacrifice, the Aikahikas (literally, such as last for one day) are 
those that have one Sutya. Ahinas are those which have more 
Sutyas than one. Saihvatsarikas are those in which the Sutya is 
performed every day for one or more years. The Praki’ti or 
original type of an Aikahika is the Agnistoma, of an Ahina the 
Dvada^ha, in which the Sutyas are twelve, and of a Sariivatsarika 
the Gavamayana in which the Soma sacrifice is performed every 
day for one year. The Dvadasaha and Gavamayana are not 
simply combinations of a certain number of one or more of 
the four Samsthas before described. There are many peculiarities. 
An Ahina or Samvatsarika, in which all the priests undergo 
the Dik^a or anointing ceremony and are Yajamanas or 
sacrificers, is a Sattra. 

ITIHASAS, PURANAS, MAHATMYAS AND STOTRAS 

KASMlRAMAHATMYA 

In the Gujarat Section which, as I have already stated, 
comprises Kasmir Manuscripts purchased at Delhi, there is a 
copy of what is in the first and the last leaf and in the margin, 
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called Ka^miram&hatmya. In the colophon we have ** Sam- 
pQr^amidaih Nllamatam. *’ On comparing it with the extracts 
given by Dr. Btihler in his Report for 1875-76 on the Kasmir 
Manuscripts from the NllamatapurSpa, I find that this is identical 
with that and does not contain the additions made by Sahebram 
which Dr. BUhler encloses within brackets. The Manuscript 
has no lacun® such as those Dr. Biihler speaks of in his Ssrads 
copies, and is altogether a good copy. The date is put down at 
the end as Sarhvat 4872 which I believe refers to the Saptarsi 
era current in Kasmir, and subtracting from it 3154, which 
according to Dr. BUhler is the interval between the initial date 
of that era and the Saka, we get 1718 Saka as the date of the 
Manuscript. If however the era is that of the Kaliyuga, the date 
corresponds to 1693 Saka. Dr. Biihler calls the work Nllamata- 
puraija, but the correct title appears to be Kasmiramahatmya, 
according to Nllamata. 

stutikusumaKmaia by jagaddiiara 

No. 40 is a copy of Stotras I, II and a part of III from the 
Stutikusumanjali in the Sarada character ; and No. 41 is a copy 
of the entire work with a commentary, some leaves of which 
are however missing. They are put here as coming under 
the head of Stotras ; but perhaps it would have been more 
appropriate to place them under KSvyas or Philosophy. The 
author of the Stutikusumanjali was Jagaddhara, the son of 
Ratnadhara, who himself was the son of Gauradhara. Gauradhara 
is spoken of as having composed a sort of commentary on 
the Yajurveda. The father of Jagaddhara the commentator on 
Malatimadhava, was Ratnadhara, but his grandfather^s name 
was GadSdhara, and not Gauradhara, wherefore the author 
of the Stutikusumanjali appears to have been a different person. 

OTHER STOTRAS ETC. 

No. 42 is a copy in Mirada character of a series of twenty 
Stotras by Utpalacarya. 
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In the Maratha Section there are two copies (Nos. 470 and 471) 
of a work entitled SivamShatmya forming a portion of the 
Brahmottarakhaij^a which itself is called a part of the Skanda- 
purSija. 

No. 475 is an incomplete copy of a Purftjja entitled 
Mudgalapiirana purporting to be narrated by Mudgala to Bak^. 
The glories of Gane&i or Ga^apati are narrated in the work. 

VIRIJIKSACARITRA 

No. 467 is a copy of a curious work called Varijakgacaritra. It 
is represented to be the Uttara or third Kanda of a work entitled 
Prajnanakumudacandrika which is referred to the Brahmanda- 
purana. The names Skandapurapa and Brahmandapurana are ’ 
not the names of any definite works ; but any Mahatmya or 
Caritra of a holy place or a god that happens at any time to be 
written, is referred to either of these to confer sanctity on it. 

The Varijak^caritra cannot be a very old work. Varijakga 
was the name of an Avatara of Visnu different from Rama or 
Kr^na. But he is sometimes called Vasudeva, and is indentified 
with Siva also. He belonged to a family of Gaudasarasvata 
Brahmans the name of which was Srikaptha, and was the'son 
of a mother named Yamuna. His wife’s name was Jvalini, and 
he had two sons Avya and Sauvira. 

Among the many stories told of Varijak^a is his having 
held a sacrificial session for twelve years, i.e., a Dvada- 
^vargika Sattra. In connection with that a pretty good 
description is given of the sacrificial ritual ; and in the 
list of guests or visitors who attended the Sattra, we have 
all modern names. A Yati namad Bhavanandasarasvatl who 
was a Gauclasarasvata Brahman came to see it from Kasi, with 
his pupil Saccidananda. So also the pupil of this last Siva- 
nandasarasvati, Ramanandasarasvati, Sadanandasarasvati and 
Parpanandasarasvati, each of whom was the pupil of the 
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preceding, attended the Sattra. Then came Sivanandasarasvatl 
from Tryambaka and several others. All these Yatis belonged 
to the Gaudasarasvata caste. Yatis of the Dravida caste also, 
SamkaracSraya and others came. There were Acaryas of the 
Gauda caste among the guests, such as Mahesvaracarya, 
Sambacarya, Ramcandracarya, Kesiivacarya, «fcc., and also ordinary 
Brahmans and men of learning, such as Rama, Ananta, Srinivasa, 
Bhik§u, &c. Dravidacaryas also bearing the names of Bhlma- 
Cilrya, Ki’pacarya, Trimaiigalacarya, Ac., were present. 

VILIFICATION OF KARIIAPA BRAHMANS 

Seven Karahataka or Karliada Hrahnians of the names of 
Nanilka, Phanasa, Rakara, Ac., also came ; l)ut they were driven 
out of the sacrificial enclosure. For the Karhadas were not 
true Brahmans ; they were men of low origin, ailministered 
poison, hated true Brahmans, and murdered them and especially 
their own sons-in-law. Popular estimation still credits the 
Karhadas with the administration of poison and murder. Then 
is given an indecent account of the low origin of that caste. 
At th(* end of the work we are told that “ those are excellent 
Vaiijnavas who always remember with devotion Varijak^ who 
dwells in the Tapas world and is Siva himself in another form. 
Those Vai?navas also are stainless who worship Alsnu dwelling 
in Yaikuiifha without hating Siva. 

VILIFICATION OF THE MAORVAS 

But those others who allow heated Mudras (seals) to be 
pressed on their body, and advocate duality, are heretics and 
resemble carcasses, and are neither Vaisnavas nor Saivas. Those 
who allow heated Mudras to be pressed on their bodies 
should not even be touched, and if one happens to do so, 
he should look at the sun to be free from the sin. The 
preceptor of those wicked men who call the glorious SamkarS- 
eftrya a Daitya, was a sinful and asinine villain.” Such are 
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the amenities to which the sect of the followers of Madhva 
is treated; and the book is a specimen of those which 
under the name of the old ? 9 is have been written in modern 
times to pour vile abuse upon rival sects and castes. The 
narrative in the work purports to be communicated by Agastya 
to Kauleya, and as in the case of the Puranas, the SQta and the 
R^is are introduced ; but the real author of the work must 
have been a man of the Gaudasarasvata caste living among 
Karhda Brahmans between whom and his caste there was not, 
as there is not at present, a good understanding, who hated the 
Madhavas, and was himself one of that large body of people in 
the Maratha country who worship both Siva and Vi§nu, revere 
Samkaracarya, and adhere generally to his doctrines. Varijak§a 
must have been some local deity. 

In this class there are Manuscripts of Mahatmyas, Kavacas, 
Santis, &c., which were not purchased on their own account but 
were included in the large lots containing copies of valuable 
works, which because they contained such Mahatmyas &c, were 
paid for at a much lower rate ; so that even if these had been 
rejected the valuable Manuscripts would at a higher rate have 
cost as much as the whole lots. 

DHARMASASTRA 

GUJARATH SECTION 
SMRTIS AND COMMENTARIES 

In the Gujarath Section we have, of the Smyti branch of the 
literature of this subject, Gautamlya Dharmatora (No. 47), 
Caturvim^timatam (No. 48), Manusamhita-Kasmlr text-(No. 53), 
the Acara and Vyavahara of Yajnavalkya with Aparaditya*s 
commentary ( No. 54), a copy of the Sraddhaprakarana of the 
same (No. 55), and Vrddhavasi§^ha, Chaps. I—X. (No. 60). 

THE ACARA BRANCH 

Of Digests and Manuals belonging to the Acara branch 
of the mndu law, the first to be noticed is Sridharacarya*8 
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Smrtyarthasara (No. 64). This work is quoted in Hemadri’s 
SrJlddhaprakarana. At fol. .538<Tt of a Manuscript of this last 
work purchased since, tht^ view of the author of the Smrtyartha- 
sara is stated along with an unfavourable criticism on it by the 
author of the Smrticandrika, so that Sridharacilrya must have 
flourished before the author of the Smrticandrika, and both before 
Heniildri, i.e. before the thirteenth century. This reference I 
owe to Gangadhara SastrT Datar. The Smrtyartliasara is also 
mentioned in the Madanaparijfita, written, as will be hereafter 
shown, in the latter part of tlie fourteerith centni'y. The vejse 
in which Srldharficarya mentions Sam))hn, Diavida, Kedai’a 
(Padadi is iny rea<ling), bollata, and others as previous writers 
on the subject, and Kamailhenn. Pradi))a, Abdhi, Kalpavrksa, 
an<l Kalpalata as previous works, is given by Professor Anfrecht 
in the Oxford Catalogue. 

SMRTISARA 

No. 63 is a seemingly incomplete copy of a work entitled 
Smidisilra written in the iSarada character. Vacaspati mentions 
a work of that name in his Dvaitanirnaya. 

M ADANA P An IJATA 


No. 32 is a coi)y about three hundred years old of the 
Madanapilrijnta by Visvesvai*al)hatta. Last year’s (’ollection also 
contains a copy of the work, but it is undated. Since I wrote 
last about Madanapala,^ the prince of the T;lka race who 
patronised the author of tlie work and reigned at Kastha or 
Kadhfi on the banka of the Yamuna, north of Delhi, my assistant 
Mr. Shridhar R. Bhandarkar has been able to discover his date. 

DATE OF MADANAPALA 

In the Collection of 187.3-74 made by Dr. Biihler, there are 
two copies of a work called Madanavinodanighantu (Nos. 109 
~~ 1 [ Ante, pp. 6f. ] 

[ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoL IIJ] 
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and 110). The author-or patron of the author-of this was the 
same Madanapala as the patron of Visvesvara, as is evident from 
the genealogy given at the end of the work which is as 
follows:— 

Ratnapala 

BharahapSla' 

Hariscandra 

I 

Sadharana 

_I _ 


Sahajapala Madanapala 

This agrees with the pedigree given in the introduction to 
the Madanaparijata. It may however be remarked that 
Professor Aufrocht, in his notice of this and another work of the 
author, seems to take Karavimukti as the name of the father of 
Madanapala. But that word does not occur in the Madanavinoda, 
and we have only the name Sadharana in the first verse referring 
to that prince, as we have it in the corresponding verse in the 
Madanaparijata. 

At the end of the Pra^sti in the Madanavinoda occurs 
a verse in which we are told that the work was 
composed by Madana on Monday, the 6th of the light half 
of Magha, in the year of Vikramarka, Brahmayugayugenduganite. 
Now the Manuscirpt No. 110 in which the verse occurs, it being 
omitted in No 109, is very incorrect; and in this particular case 
the metre requires that the ga of the first yuga should be 
prosodially long, but it is not. Yuga however may be a mistake 
for yuge or yugad ; but whatever it may be, the word represents 
the place of tens in the date ; while it is the numeral in the 
place of hundreds that is very important; and as to that there 
can be no doubt. Since the day of the week and of the fortnight 
are both given, I referred this point to Mr. Janardan Balaji 
Modak, Head Master, High School, Dhulia, who for a <?on- 
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siderable time has been studying Hindu Jyotiga, asking him to 
calculate and ascertain whether the 6th of the light half of 
Magha falls on Monday in the year 1441 of Vikrama. His reply 
is that it falls on Monday in the year 1431. Thus yuga in the 
verse is a mistake for a word meaning “three”, and the date is 
1431 Vikrama or 1375 A. D. 

In a Manuscript of the Madaiianighantu recently purchased, 
the expression is Brahmajagadyugenduganite, where we have 
jagad for yuga and the requirements of the metre are satisfied. 
Jagad is the same as loka, and since the lokas or worlds are 
three, the jagats also are three. Besides, we often meet with 
the expression jagattraya, as in Drs^tis-trniki'tajagattrayasattvasara, 
Uttara Ramacarita, Act YI, Jagaltraylgitayasabprasastil.i, etc., 
Hemadri’s Pra^sti of King Mahadeva, etc. Thus the date is 
1431 Vikrama, and Mr. Modak’s calculation has proved true. 

acaradarsa by sridatta 

No. 44 is a copy of the AcSradar&a by Hridatta, and No. 45 is 
a commentary on it by Gauripati, son of Dfimodara. The 
commentary was finished by the author in Kas’l on Sunday, the 
13th of Asvina, in the year 1696 of Vikrama, corresponding to 
1640 a. d. No. 44 was transcribed in Saiiivat 1690 or 1634 A. D., 
i.e., six years before the commentary was written by Gauripati. 
The Acaradarsa is quoted by Kamalakara in the Nirnayasindhu 
which we know was written in Saiiivat 1668 or 1612 A.D., and 
also by Vacaspati. Besides the Puranas and the authors of 
many Smrtis, {Sridatta mentions the following digests or their 
authors:— 

Harihara fol. .316, 36a, 48a, 52a. 

Kalpatarukilra 376, 55a. 

Kamadhenu 27a, 47a. 

Of these, Harihara is quoted in Hemadri’s Sraddhaprakarana 
many times, and Kamadhenu in the Hnqtyarthasiira. 
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SRADDHAVIVEKA BY RUDRADHARA 

No 61 i.<? Smddhavivoka by Rndradhara. It is quoted in the 
Nirnayasindhu and the Dvaitanirnaya of Vscaspati; also by 
Raghnnandana. 

Of the remaining works belonging to this branch, • No. 46 is on 
a special subject. No. 51 which is in the SSrada character, 
and No. 62 are general ; and the rest are tracts on the ritual of 
particular rites, of which Nos. 66—68 relate to the Ramanuja sect. 

THE VYAVAHARA BRANCH 
VIVADACANDRA BY SANMI^RA MISAKO 

No. 57 is a copy of the Vivadacandra by Sanmisra 
Misaru. In the introduction which is given by Professor 
Aufrecht in the Oxford Catalogue, the author states that he 
composed the treatise under the orders of Lakkhiinadevi, 
the queen of Candrasiihha. Candrasimha was the son of 
Darpanarayana and Hlradevi, Darpanarayana of Harasiihha, and 
he of Bhavesa. This Harasiihha must have been the same as 
the prince of Mithila of ihat name, under the superintendence 
of whose minister Can(.lesvara, a work called Ratnakara was, 
according to Hr. Hall (Edn. of Saiiikhyapravacana, p. 36), 
composed in 8aka 1236 or a.d. 1314. Misaru wrote his Vivada¬ 
candra about 50 years later and quotes the Ratnakara. 

RACHUNANDANA’S DAYATATTVA 

No. 50 is a large fragment of the Dayatattva by Raghunandana 
whoso date has been fixed by Professor Aufrecht between 1430 
and 1612 A.d. 


VIVADARNAVABHANJANA 

No. 58 is a copy of the VivadArnavabhanjana which wants about 
four leaves at the end. The author’s name does not occur ; but 
the work is the same as No. 364 of Hr. BUhlor’s Collection of 
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1875-76. Dr. Biihler gives Gaurikanta as the name of the 
author ; but it appears to be the work of many men, from the 
passage at the end of his copy, though it is corrupt. In the 
introductory verses the authors speak of having consulted the 
works of the following writers:— 

1. Candesa 8. Dharmaratnakrt 

2. Dharesvara 9. Srikara 

.‘3. Visvarupa 10. SQlapapi 

4. Mitaksara (kvt.) 11. Govinda 

5. Halayudha 12. Lak§midhara 

6. Snkrsna 13. Tattvakara 

7. Vacaspati 14. Acaryacudamaninaca (?) bhaUa. 

The Tattvakara hero mentioned must be Kaghunandana noticed 
above, since he calls his works on dillereiit subjects the Tattvas 
of those subjects. 

WORKS OR AUTIIOHS QUOTED IN THE WORK 

The following are most of the Nibandhas or their authors 
quoted in the body of the work:— 

Ratnakara—326, .33a, .376, .38a, ."iOa, .“ila, 

Dipakalika—.326, .336, .35a, .376, 896, vfcc. 

Uarijata (?)—.3.3a, 556, 56a, 666, 746 
Candeavara—.3.36, .35a, 39a, 49a, 54a, &c. 

Vacaspati—35a, (with Misra) 596, 75a, 80a 

Misra—35a 

Dharesvara—386 

Sfilapani—39a, 40a 

Kalpataru-406 

Srikr?na Tarkalaihkara—41a, 426, 44<i, 416, 51a 
Smartabhattacarya—41a, 426, 726 
.Timiitavahana—41a, 426, 49a 
Misrali—416, 526, 62a, 73a & 6, &c. 

Govindaraja 
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Kalpataru—53a, 605 

Lakgmidhara—'53a, 845, 90a 

Kullukabhatta—54a, 555, 57a, 585, 59a, 975 

Vivadacintamaiji—55a, 555, 60a, 695, 74a & 5, &c. 

Praka^kara—56a 

Medhatithi—575, 59a, 605 

MisrabhattacSlrya—685 

Halayudha—685 

Mitak^ra—72a, 96a, 1005 

Vivadaratnakara—795, 80a, 1005,101a & 5 

Visvarupa—87a 

Harihara—89a 

The authors of this work must thus have lived after Caij^esvara, 
or the author of the Ratnakara, Madanapala, and Raghunandana; 
and if one of them Gaurlkanta was the same as Gauripati, the 
commentator on Sridatta’s Acaradar^, he flourished in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

MARATHA SECTION 

Nearly all of the Manuscripts in the Maratha Section belong 
to the Acara branch of Dharma. Some of these are works on 
(1) Acara generally, and others (2) on particular species of it 
or points connected with it ; while the rest are (3) Prayogas or 
Paddhatis or books containing the ritual of various rites. 

ACARA: GENERAL 

No. 588 is a copy of the first chapter of the Mitakgara, 
which boars no date but looks old. No. 561 is a Manuscript of 
the Nir^ayasindhu transcribed in 1581 Saka which corresponds 
to 1716 Samvat, while Kamalakara wrote the book in 1668 
Samvat; so that our copy was made 48 years after the work 
was composed. No. 558 is an incomplete copy of the 
Bharmasindhu. 
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NIRNAYAMRTA OP ALLlDANATHA 

No. 56^ is a Manuscript of the Nirnayamfta written by 
Allaeianatha, son of Lak^mana, under the orders of Sfiryasena, a 
prince of the Chohan race, who reigned in the city of Ekacakra 
on the banks of the river Yamuna. 

GENEALOGY OP sORYASENA 

• 

In the introduction the author gives the genealogy of his 
patron. From the famous race of Cahuvanas sprang SarQpa, 
who destroyed all his enemies. His son was Karnadeva, and his 
Uddharana. Uddharana ia represented to have performed some 
exploits at Delhi and to have wounded the elephants of the 
“ Lord of the Sakas. ” He established himself at the -city of 
Ekacakra by which flowed the “ daugliter of the Sun Ho 
was succeeded by his son Candrasena, and Candrasena by his 
son SQryasena. SQryasena had a younger brother of the name 
of Pratilpasena, and a son of the name of Devasena. I have not 
been able to find any trace of this line of princes elsewhere. 
General Cunningham identifies Ekacakra with Aril ; but that 
town is in Behar while Ekcakra was situated on the Yamuna. 

WORKS CONSULTED BY TdE AUTHOR 

Alhldanatha speaks of his liaving consulted the following 
works in the composition of his treatise :— 


Manusmvti 

Matsya 

Vi§ijusmTti 

Kaurma 

Paraj^rasmyti 

Yaraha 

Apastambasmvti 

Yaisnava 

Mitilk^ril 

Yamana 

AparSrka 

Markandeya 

Arnava 

Bhavi§yottara 

Parijata 

Hemadri’s Parisigta 

Smrtyarthasara 

AnantabhaUtya 

^mfticandrika 

Gfhyaparisi^ta 
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Kaladar^a 

Cintamani 

Tridaijdiii 

Kjtyakalpataru 

Dhavalapuranasamuccaya 

Durgotsava 

Ramakautuka 


Saihvatsarapradipa 

Bhojarajiya 

Devadasiya 

Rfipanaraya^lya 

Vidyavedapaddhati 

Mahadevlya 

VisvarQpa’s Nibandha 


The Nirnayrimrta is quoted in the Nirnayasindhu, also by 
Raghunaiidana, and by Bhattoji Diksita in his Tithinirnaya. 
Bhattoji flourished, as will be presently shown, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and Raghunandana’s works are 
quoted in the Nirnayasindhu. If the Parijata occurring in tlie 
above list is the Madanaparijata about which however there is 
no reasonable doubt, Allildam^tha and Sflryasena must have 
flourished after 1375 a.d., and before the close of the sixteenth 
century. A copy of the NirnaySmrta is noticed by Professor 
Weber in his Berlin Catalogue. 


ACARA : PARTICULAR 

Among the treatises written to determine the proper 
times for the performance of the ordinary ceremonies and the 
observance of fasts; festivals, &c., the first to be noticed is 
Madhava’s Karikas ( No. 52G), which he tells us he wrote after 
ho had finished his commentary on Para^ra and as a sort of 
supplement to it. No. 521 is another copy of the same with a 
commentary by Vaidyanatha. 


COMMENTARY ON THE KALANIRNAYADIPIKA 

No. 524 is an incomplete copy of the commentary on 
Ramacandracarya’s KalanirnayadTpika by his son Nrsimha. 
This Ramacandracarya is the same as the author of the 
Prakriyakaumudi on Panini’s grammar which was superseded 
by Bhattoji Dlk^ita’s Siddhantakaumudi. His history and date 
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will be given hereafter. The KrilanirnayadTpikS is quoted by 
Bhattoji in the Tithinirnaya ; and I have verihed the (luotation. 
It is also quoted in the Nirnayasindhu. 

KALANIHN^VYAPRAKASA by RAMACAXDRABnATTA 

No. 525 is a Manuscript of the Krilanirnayaprakjlsa by 
RAniacandraidiatta whose family name was Tatsat anrl who was 
the son of Vitthala and f^randson of Balakj’sna. The ])ook is 
held in great estimation. (langadhara Sastrt has ascertained that 
Ramacandra was on his mother’s side connected with the family 
of Narayanabhatta, as r(*prosento«l in the following gcmealogical 
tree, to whicli I have added two branches in order to determine 
Ramacandra’s relation with the other authors of the Bhatta 
family. 

Ihimesvara 


Nfiravanabhatta 
‘1 

I , , I 

Rainakrsna Sanbkara 

j__ I 

I I Nilakaiitha, 

Dinakara Kamalfikara, author of tlie 

I imthor of the Mayukhas 

Visvesvara alias Nirnayasindhu ^ I 
(Tilgribhatta,author Saiii kara, 

of the Rhiltta- author of the 

cintilniani, Dina- Vratarka, etc. 

karoddyota, etc. 

It will thus be seen that Ramacandra belonged to the 
generation next after the authors of the Nirnayasindhu and the 
Mayukhas, and to the same generation as Gagilbhatta and 
Saihkara tin* author of the Vratarka. Rilmacandra (piotes 
among other authors hi.s Miltamaha or mother’s fatlier, i.e., 
Raghu natliab hat 

pi [ R. G, Bliatidarkar’a Works, Vol. II] 


Mildhavabhatta 

1 

Raghunathabhatta 

i 

A daughter 

I 

Ramacandra, 
author of the Kfila- 
nirnayaprakai^a 
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KALASIDDHANTA BY OANDRAOODA 

No. 528 is a fragment of the Kalasiddhanta by Candractl<la, 
son of Umanabhatta and Janaki, and surnamed Pauraijika. 
Candraca^la quotes among others Madhava, Govindar^ava, 
Madanaratna, Dipika and Tithitattva. The last is probably the 
Tithitattva of Raghunandana. 

No. 523 also is a fragment of a work entitled Kalanirnaya- 
candrika by Divakara, son of Mahadevabhatta whose family 
name was Kale. Divakara quotes the Nirnayasindhu, wherefore 
he is a recent author. 

TITKINIRNAYA BY BHATTOJI DlKSITA 

No. 548 is Tithinirnaya by Bha^oji Dik§ihi, the son of 
Lak@midhara and the author of the Siddhantakaumudi and 
other grammatical works. In this work Bha^oji mentions 
among others the following authors and works :— 


Anantabhat^a 

Madanaparijata 

Apararka 

Madanaratna 

Kaladarii 

Madhava 

Jyotirnibandha 

Rilmarcanacandrika 

Tristhalisetu 

VisvarQpanibandha 

Narayana 

Sarvaj nanarayana 

Narayanavrtti on Asvalayana 

Smi’ticandrika 

Nirijayadlpika 

Sm^tidarpana 

Nirnayamfta 

Smrtiratnavali 

Pvthvicandrodaya 

Smftisamgraha 

Pratapamartanda 

Smi’tyarthasara 

Prayogaparijata 

Haradatta 

Bhargavarcanacandrika 

Hemadri 


BHATTOJl’S DATE 

Of these, the Nirijayadlpika is the Kalanirpayadipika of 
Ramacandracarya, and I have, as already stated, verified the 
quotations. Ramacandracarya flourished as will be shown 
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hereafter about the middle of the fifteenth century. The 
Tristhalisetu is the work of NSrSyanabhatta whose dat^s are 
Samvat 1612, 1624, and Saka 1457 ; (see Mandlik’s Vyavahara- 
mayfikha, Upodghata). The earliest of these is 1535 a.d., and 
the latest 1568 a.d. Bhattoji therefore lived after the third 
quarter of the sixteenth century. But a still closer approxi¬ 
mation may be made to Bha^oji’s date. Nagojibha^a was the 
pupil of Hari Dlk^ita, the grandson of Bliattoji, and Vitthalrao 
Ganesha Patavardhan, who died in 1871, belonged, as appears 
from the table given by Dr. Kielhorn in the preface to his 
translation of the Paribha?endusekhara, to the fourth generation 
of teachers and pupils after NjlgojibhaUa, and consequently to the 
seventh after lihattoji ; that is, including Bhattoji there were 
eight generations up to 1871. Allowing 30 years to each 
generation Bhattoji’s literary activity must have begun at the 
earliest about the year 1631 a.d., i.e., he might safely be under¬ 
stood to have flourished about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. This conclusion tallies with the date 1713 a.d., assigned 
to Nilgojibhatta by Dr. Hall in the preface to his edition of the 
Siliiikhyasara, (p. 37 note). Kamablkara does not quote Bhattoji 
in the Nir^ayasindhu written in 1612 A.D., or in the Sndra- 
dharmatattva, though these books contain a large number of 
names, which circumstance might be regarded as corroborative 
of this view. According to Professor Weber (Berlin Catalogue), 
this same Tithinirnaya contains a mention of the Nirpayasindhu; 
but I have not found it. I believe Bhattoji and KamalSkara 
were nearly contemporaries, the latter being the elder of the two. 

No. 532 is a small tract, written for the purpose of determining 
the proper time for the rite laid down by Paraskara, called 
Ke^nta. 


DANAVAKYAVALi BY VIDYAPATI 

No. 553 is a very old Manuscript transcribed in Samvat 1539 
or 1483 A.D., of a work entitled Danavakyilvall. It was 
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composed by Vidyapati at the requisition of Dhlramati, who 
was the queen of Narasimhadeva, King of Mithila. Narasimha- 
deva is styled “ the ornament of the family of Kamesvararaja- 
pandita.” The name Narasimhadeva occurs in the lists of kings 
of Tirhut published by Kirkpatrick and Hodgson, (Prinsep’s 
Tables). General Cunningham states that these princes were 
Brahmans by caste, (Arch. Survey Reports, Vol. XVI); and 
the name Kamesvararajapanclita perhaps points to that fact. 
The last, Harasimhadeva, who .was the third in descent 
from Narasimhadeva, was subdued by the Emperor of Delhi 
and compelled to abandon his capital in 1323 A.D. Narasimha¬ 
deva therefore must have been on the throne about 1230 a.d. 
If he is the prince mentioned in our Manuscript, of which there 
appears every likelihood, the DanavakySvali was written about 
the middle of the thirteenth century. The Harasimhadeva, son 
of Bhave^ mentioned by MisarQ and by Dr. Hall must have 
belonged to another line of Mithila princes reigning over some 
other part of the country. 

NANDAPANDITA’S SAMSKARANIENAYA 

No. 612 is Samskilranirnaya by Nandapandita, the son of 
Ramapaijdita, the Dharmadhikarin. The first leaf is missing.' 
The work was composed at the request of prince Harivaihsa- 
varman, son of king Mango, and the “ crest-jewel of the 
Mahendra race.” 

GAGABHAITA’S Acakadarsa 

No. 502 is Acaradinakaroddyota, completed (pQrita) by 
Visvesvara alias Gagabhatta, whose pedigree has already been 
given. It consists of an Ahnika or “ the daily religious duties 
of a pious Brahman ” only. Probably Gaga’s father wrote a 
work on Acara generally, and his son added this Ahnika to it. 

. OTHER AHNIKAS 

N6. 512 is an Ahnika by Raghunathabhatta, son of Madhava- 
bhatta. This Raghunathabhatta must have been the father of 
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the mother of Ramacandra, the author of the Kalanirijaya- 
prakala mentioned before. No. 511 is in the colophon called an 
Ahnika in accordance with the Sutra of Gotama (GotamasQtre). 
No. 503 is the Ahnika-section of the AcErapradlpa composed by 
KamalSkara who was a native of the village of Korpara 
(Kopargaum) on the Godavari and afterwards went to and 
settled in Kasi where he wrote the treatise. No. 518 is a work 
of a similar nature. 


A MADHVA AHNIKA 

No. 510 is an Ahnika for the followers of Madhva written in 
accordance with his Sadacarasmfti by Challari Nj-simhacarya, son 
of Narayana. This forms one of the four Tarahgas or “ waves ” 
of his Smi*tyarthasagara or “ ocean of the doctrines of the 
Smrtis,” and one more—the Kalataraiiga—is noticed by Professor 
Aufrecht in the Oxford catalogue. 

VlTTflALA’S KUraAMA.WAPASlDDHI 

No. 529 is a Manuscript of the Kundamandapasiddhi by 
Vitthala Diksita. The work is noticed by Professor Weber in the 
Berlin Catalogue. The Kundas or altars and the Mandapas or 
enclosures—the form, measure, and modes of construction of 
which are given in this tract—are intended for the performance 
of certain SmSrta religious rites ; therefore this and other works 
of that nature are put in this class. Vitthala was the son of Buba, 
of the Atrigotra and a student of the Madhyaihdina branch of 
the Yajurveda. The Manuscript contains also a commentary 
written by the author himself. The work was finished in Kasi 
on Sunday, the 12th of the light half of Phalguna, in the Saka 
year 1541, i.e., 1619 A. i). The Manuscript was transcribed in 
1690 8aka by Vitthala Srotriya. No. 530 is another incomplete 
copy of the same work, and No. 531 is a fragment of another 
work on the same subject. 

No. 599 is a copy of the Vrataraja, a modern work by a Citta- 
pavana Brahman named Visvanatha, the son of Gopala, who 
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lived at Kasi on the Durgaghata. The work was compiled in 
Samvat 1793 and Saka 1658 corresponding to 1736 A. D. A 
very large number of Vratas or fasts and observances are detailed 
in the book* 

jiVADEVA, ANANTADEVA, APADEVA AND TdEIR WORKS 

No. 507 contains the A^ucanirnaya by Jivadcva and an 
incomplete copy of the Saihskarakaustubha by Anantadeva. 
Jivadeva was the son of Apadeva who lived at a place situated 
on the banks of the Godavari. In the colophon the work is 
called Asaucadidhiti or “ A ray in the form of A^auca of 
the Kaustubha The Kaiistubha meant must be the 
Smptikaustubha, of wliich the Saihskarakaustubha and 
Rajakaustubha are parts. The author of these is Anantadeva, 
son of Apadeva ; Jivadeva therefore must be a brother of this 
Anantadeva. The name of Apadeva’s father was also 
Anantadeva ; so that the author of the Saihskarakaustubha was 
named after his grandfather, as men are often so named among 
the Marathas. Apadeva is the author of the Mlmariisanyaya- 
praka^, usually called Apadevi, which is highly valued as an 
excellent introduction to the study of the Mimaihsa. I posses^ 
also a commentary on the Vedantasara by this same Apadeva. 

Jivadeva quotes the Nirnayasindhu several times as well as 
the following among others :— 

Mitaksara 
Apararka 
Madhava 
Smrtyarthasara 
Sillapani and other Gaudas 
Haradatta 

These three authors therefore lived in very modern times. The 
Saihskarakaustubha also contains the name of Haradatta. 


Antye^ti by Bhatta, i.e., 
NSrayanabhaUa 
Suddhitattva 
Hemadri 
Madanaparijata 
Madanaratna 
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There are alao in the collection little tracts on other 
branches of the Acfira division of the Dharmasastra which do 
not call for any si)ccial observation. 

THE PRAYOGAS 
ASVALAYANAGRHYAKARIK A 

There is a large number of works descriptive of the ritual 
to be observed on various occasions. And the first to be noticed 
among these is the Asvalfiyanagrhyapaddhatikririkas attributed 
to Knmru*ilabha\ta. The Manuscript is dated Saiiivat 1(SIG and 
Saka lf)8l. No. HP2 is a copy of th«‘ ritual of the Agnimukha or 
Ajyatantra, whicli is an introductory ceremony to all rites 
performed on the Gj*hya fire. The ritual is intended for the 
followers of the Atharvaveda. 

GANGADHARA’S PADDHATIS 

Nos. 570 and 023 are fragments of Gahgadhara’s Prayoga- 
paddhati, and Nos. 013 and (314 of his Saihskarapaddhati. In 
these last GahgJldhara speaks of himself as the son of the son 
of Hfimrignihotrin. He appears to be one of the oldest writers 
on the ritual followed by Madhyaiiidinas ; for in last year’s 
Collection there is a copy of the Saiiiskfirapaddhati which was 
transcribed in Saihvat 105G or 1594 A. D., and No. 013 also 
appears very old though it bears no date. 

padmanabha and his darpanas 

Another writer on this subject for the Madhyaiiidinas is 
Padmanilblia, son of Gopala, and grandson of NArayana. No. 570 
is a small fragment t)f his Prayogadarpana, and No. 575 of his 
Pratiirthadarpana which contains the ritual to be observed in the 
consecration of images. 

TANA PATHAKA 

A third writer is Tana Pafhaka of whose SaihskAramuktAvall, 
No. 015 is a Manuscript. It comes down to the end of Vivaha 
or marriage, 
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APASTAMBA PRAYOGAPADDHATI 

No. 577 is a copy of tho Prayogapaddhati for the followers of 
Apastamba by an author of the name of Penjalla Jhihgayya, 
son of Penjalla Mahcanacjlrya. This is a South Indian name, 
and probably the author was a Tailahga Brahman. Followers 
of Apastamba are mostly to be found in the Tailahgana country ; 
while in MaharSstra there are a few families living on the 
borders of the two countries. 

The other works in this group are on special rites and 
ceremonies and do not call for any particular notice. 

TEE PRAYASCITTA ANT) VYAVAHARA BRANCHES 

As referring to the Vyavahilra l)rancli of the Dharma, we have 
in the Maratha division only the second chapter of the Mitak?ara 
(No. 589), transcribed in Saka 1572. There are also three small 
tracts belonging to tho Prayascittabranch (Nos. 551,555, and 021). 

POEIMS, PLAYS AND FABLES 
VALLABHADEVA’S COMMENTARIES * 

In the Gujarath Section we have complete copies in the Silrada 
character of Vallabhadeva’s Commentaries on the TIaghuvaihsa 
(No. 8.3) and the Meghadilta (No. 82), and of that on the first 
eight cantos of the Kumarasaihbhava (No. 72). The name of 
Vallabhadeva’s father was Anandadova. 

No. 71 is a complete copy of Jonarilja’s Commentary on the 
Kiratarjunlya composed as stated in the introduction in 
Saka 1370 (Khar§ivisvamite Sake) corresponding to 1448 A. D., 
in the reign of Jainollabhadena. This prince is the same as 
Zainul Abuddin whose name occurs in the table of Kasmlr 
Kings given at the end of Prinsep’s Essays, and who ascended 
the throne in 1422 a. d., and reigned up to 1472 A. D. 

VIS^HAKTIKALPALATA WITH A COMMENTARY 

No. 86 is a copy of the eighth Stabaka or canto of 
Puru^ottama’s Vi§ijubhaktikalpalata with a commentary by 
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Mahesvara, son of Virapakga. There is a Manuscript of 
Stabakas I, II, IV, and V of the poem with the same comment¬ 
ary in my Collection of 1879-(S() (No. 81), and of the whole 
or eight Btabakas with the commentary of IVtahTdasa in that of 
1881-82 (No. 320). The present Manuscript was transcribed 
in Saihvat IGb? and 8aka 1533 ; so that the commentary is at 
least 275 years old. 

DATE OF THE COMMENTARY 

But the date of its composition is given at tlie end of the 
Manuscript as Thursday, the .3rd (Mukhyajayrdithau) of the 
light half ot Margasirsa, in the year of Vikrama 
Asvilmbudhi-rriga-bhurai. The lirst two words represent 47 
and the last 1, and in the place of hundreds we have 
raga. But tlie word Raga is not used to denote a numeral, 
nor is the sense of the word such as to make it tit for such a use. 
In all probability therefore Raga is a mistake for Rama which 
word is used to express the numeral (3), for there were three 
Rrirnas, Bhargava Rama, Dasarathi Rama, and Bala-Rama. The 
date therefore is 1347 Vikrama, corresponding to 1201 A. D. 
According to Mr. Modak’s calculations, liowover, it is 1447 
Vikrama. But the woial Raga cannot be so understood or 
corrected as to mean “four.” 

(The word raga is sometimes used to express ‘six’, as Pandit 
Durgaprasada tells me. Raga means ‘ a musical mode ’ and« 
there are six principal modes ; the use of the word therefore to 
express six’ is perfectly possible. The date of the Commentary 
is thus 1047 Sariivat, and according to the Pandit’s as well as 
Mr. Diksit’s calculation the 3rd of the light half of Margasirsa 
falls on a Thursday in that year.)^ 

In the commentary of the eighth Stabaka contained in the 

1 The matter included in the brackets was added by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
in the “ Notes, Corrections and Additions ” appended to the Original Report.— 
[N. B. U.] 


20 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol II ] 
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Manuscript before me the following lexicons are quoted from:— 
Amara Halayudha 

Vi^va Mahipa 

There is a copy of Mahipa in my last year’s Collection. The 
Bhagavata also is mentioned. The commentary of Mahidasa 
mentioned above was composed in the year 1654. The era is 
not given. 

THE MAHANATAKA ;WITH A COMMENTARY 

Is’ o. 96 is a Manuscript of the Mahana^aka with a commentary 
by Balabhadra, son of Kusmatha and grandson of K^snadatta. 
The commentary was composed on the Ramanavami day or the 
9th of the light half of Caitra in the year 1638, the cyclic year 
being Vyaya. The era to which the date refers is not given, 
but it must be the Samvat. Balabhadra mentions a previous 
commentary, the Candrika. 

PRABODHACANDRODAYA AND COMMENTARIES "^ON IT 

No. 77 is a copy of the Prabodhacandrodaya transcribed in 
Samvat 1601 corresponding to 1545 a.d. ; and No. 78 is a 
commentary on the play by Rjlmaddsa, son of Bhatta Vinayaka. 
Among Manuscripts written in the Tailanga character recived in 
1882 from the Government of H. H. the Nizam through the 
Government of Bombay, there was a commentary on the play 
©entitled Candrika and the report that I made on it under date 
the 8th of February 1883 is as follows;— 

‘ The first of these (i.e., the Candrika) was composed by the 
minister of a king of the name of Nadillayappa. In the intro¬ 
duction, the author tells us he was a nephew (sister’s son) of 
Salvatimma, the minister of Kf^narSya, king of Vijayanagara, and 
had an elder brother who was Sillvatimma’s son-in-law as well 
as nephew. He gives a short history of Kr^naraya who is called 
“king of Karnataka.” Kp^ijaraya was, we are told, the son of 
I^rasimha and was a powerful monarch who governed the 
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whole southern peninsula. He married the daughter of 
Prataparudra Gajapati (king of Orissa). Among the Mackenzie 
Manuscripts is one of the name of Kr^narSyacaritra or “an 
account of Krsijaraya,” and what is stated there with regard to 
the king as well as what has been gathered from Inscriptions, 
agrees with the account given by our commentator. K|*s^arilya 
reigned from A. D. 1508 to 1530.’ 

BALAK^NA AND MADHUSUDANA 

No. 85 is a commentary on a number of verses composed by 
one Balakv^na who lived at Gokula on the river Yamuna in the 
Antarvedi or the Doab. The author was Madhusudana, pupil of 
Brdakrsna, and son of Madhava who himself was the son of 
Narasimha. The commentary was composed in 1700. The era 
is not given but must be the Saiuvat, since the Manuscript itself 
was copied in 1774 Sam vat. 

ANTHOLOGIES 

Nos. 79, 91, 92 and 93 are Manuscripts of Anthologies. The 
first is but a fragment containing the Nitiprakarana, the first of 
the twenty-one sections into which the compilation is divided. 

The author is Haridasa who was the youngest of four brothers, 
the sons of Purusottama who lived at Kharaghata. The anthology 
was compiled in the year 1614. The era is not given, but it 
must be the Samvat. 

A KAI^MIR ANTHOLOGY 

No. 91 is also a fragment without beginning or end, about 
one-half of which is written in the Sarada character and the 
other half in the Nagarl. The names of poets are in most 
cases given at the end of the verse or verses attributed to them ; 
but in some places they are not. The Sloka * Ayani bandhufi 
paro v’eti, ’ &c., is attributed to Bhatta ; but it occurs in the 
Pancatantra and may have been older; and ‘Durjanafi parihartavyo 
vidyayalamkrto,’ &c., to Valmiki; but we find it in Bhart^hari’s 
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Nlti^taka. Such mistakes are by no means uncommon in 
anthologies ; and therefore, the mere fact of the occurrence of 
the name of a certain poet after a certain verse in a Manuscript 
of an anthology, ought not without corroborative evidence to be 
made the basis of far-reaching historical conclusions. 

For instance, the stanza, one Pada of which—Varatanii samprava- 
danti &c., is quoted by Patanjali, is fully given by K§emendra 
and attributed to KurnSradasa, and this fact has been used as a 
reason for bringing down the date of Patanjali. But the same 
Pada is attributed by Rayamukuta to Bharavi (p. 479), to whom 
also the whole stanza as given by Ksemendra is ascribed in the 
Chandomanjari. This throws such a doubt on the authorship 
of the stanza as to make it of little use in determining Patah- 
jali’s date. And supposing that it belongs to any one of the 
two, that does not, by any means, make Patanjali later than 
either. Another explanation is quite possible, viz., that the 
Pada was taken from Patanjali, and three other were composed 
and added by either of the later writers, in the way of what is 
known as SamasyapQrapa. 

The following poets are mentioned in No. 91. 

Bhatta Bapa 2a Sri-Varahamihira Ih 

Vitavftta 2a Vijaya-Madhava Ih 

Jagaddhara 2h Ganapati 8a 

Harsadatta 36 Suravarnian 9a 

Canyaka (CSpaka ?) 36 Pandita-Srivahka 11a 

Jiva 4a Pandita-Jagaddhara 11a 

Bhattaculita 46 Jaya-Madhava 14 a 

Amj-tadanta 5a Vallabhadeva 15a 

Anandavardhana 36,6a,8a, Varahamihira 15a 

24a, 346, 376, 42a Valmikisuri 17a 

Amptavardhana 6a Ksemendra 176, 236, 25a6, 

Manoratha 6a, 76 33a 

Vibhati-Madhava 66 Kusumadeva 216 

Candrasvamin 7a Praka^var^a 226, 28a, 346 
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Vallabha 24a 
Valmiki 245 
MurSri 26a 
Prthvidhara 26a 
Damodh((i)aragupta 28a 
Bhartphari 286, 30a, 31a, 33a, 
346, 35 

Jayavardhana 286 
Haragupta 29a 
BhSravi 29a 
Sivasvamin 29a 
Bhatta Vasudeva 296,41a 
Vyasadasa 306 
Vararuci 316 
BhaUo(d)bhatta 336 
Dharmagupta 34a 
Vikramaditya 34a 


Haribhata 356 
Srihar§a 36a 
Sankuka 366 
Panditayajaka 37a 
Bhallata 37a, 376, 38a 
Prakasadatta 37a 
Dharadhara 38a 
Kalidasa 38a 
Kalasaka 38a 
Bhavanlnandana 386 
Dyutidhara 396 
§ri-Suka 40a 
§ri-Muktaprda 40a 
8ri-Jonaraja 41a 
Ratisena 42a 
Jalhaija 426 


SUBITASITARATNAKOSA BY KRSNA 
No. 93 is a cop5>^ of Subhilsitaratnako^ by Kr^ija. A few 
leaves are wanting at the end. The names of the authors of the 
excerpts are not given, but the selections are very good. 


VERSES ABOUT PARTICULAR POETS 

III the section on Kavyas and Kavis we find, versos in praise of 
Baiia who is like “a lion that breaks the globes on the temples of 
the elephants in the shape of other poets,” of Maydra, Magha, 
Bhilravi and Murari. Vaimiki is in a verse spoken of as poet 
No. 1, Vyasa as No. 2, and Dandin as No. 3, In another, Harihara 
is admonished not to be boastful as “ Madana is the goad of 
elephants in the shape of poets” ; and Madana is in his turn bid 
“ to remember the former deeds of Kara (Siva) and hold his 
tongue.” Here there is a play on the word Madana which means 
the god of love and was the name of a poet, whose full name was 
Madanakirti. Madanakirti is mentioned by Rajasekhara in his 
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Prabandhacaturviih^ti; and both ho and Harihara wore the 
contemporaries of Somesvaradeva, the author of the KirtikaumudT 
and Surathotsava. 

No. 92 is an anthology the subject of which is S^hgara 
or love, and which contains long extracts from the Mahaniltaka, 
tiio MeghadQta, the Kumarasaihbhava, and other poems. The 
Manuscript was transcribed in 1612 Sanivat. 

VYAKARAIJJA OR GRAMMAR 

KITANTRAL AO HUVRTTI 

No. 97 is Katantralaghuvi-tti. A few leaves are missing. The 
Vrtthis different from Durga's Vrtti published by Dr. Eggeling. 
The Purvslrdhaor Namaprakarana agrees with No. 279 of 187.5-76; 
and the Akhyatavrtti of the Uttarardha agrees with the cor¬ 
responding portion of No. 280 ; but the Kvdvptti somewhat 
differs. 

K ATANTRAPARIBH ASAS 

No. 98 contains the Sutras of the Katantra together with the 
Paribha?as. Most of these last are the same as those laid down 
by Pariini or applicable to the grammar of Panini. 

OTHER WORKS 

No. 103 is a copy of the Prabodhacandrika by Vaijala, son of 
Vikramaditya, belonging to the Cahuvana or Chohan race, and 
king of CandrilvatT, the modern .Jhalrapattan. The tract contains 
verses giving the rules of grammar along with instances having 
reference to the story of Rsima. 

No. 104 is Mahabhcii^yagadharthadlpini containing notes on 
difficult passages in the Mahabha§?ya by Sadasiva, pupil of 
Kamalakara Dlk^ita. The first chapter and a small portion of 
the second are wanting. The Manuscript was transcribed or 
perhaps the book was written in Saka 1589 or A. D. 1667. In 
either case it is evident that the author flourished before Nagoji- 
bhatta. 
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KASJKl 

No. 99 is a copy of the last five chapters of the Kasik<^. 
The Manuscript contains no date but looks very old. In 
the colophons at the end of Chapters IV and V, the name 
of the author is not given ; but at the end of Padas I, II, 
and III of Chapter VI, the title is given as Vamana-Kasikil. 
At the end of the fourth Pada of the same chapter no 
name occurs; but at the. end of the eighth chapter, we have: 
Paramopridliyjlya-Vamanaki'tilyaiii Kasikayaiii Vrttau, and of 

the seventh : Vamana.tayaiii Kasikayaiii Vjdtau. It would 

appear from (his that Vamana was tlie author of the last three 
chapters. But on the evidence of Kasmir Manuscripts collected 
by Dr. Biililer in 1(875-70, Jayaditya is now believed to be the 
author of the first four chapters and Vaniana of the last four. 
But there is the evi(huice of Ihlyamukuta and Bhattoji Dik.sita in 
favour of assigning the fifth chapter to Jayaditya,and the seventh 
and eighth to Wimana. 

Under the word Sarkaril in the Amarakoib, Hilyamukuta 
derives the foin* forms of the word from Panini V. 2. 105, 
with a refcM’once to Jayaditya, and mentions Saikato ghatah 
or Sarkaraih madhu as coun(er-examj)lesgiven by him ; and these 
we find in the Knsikri under that Sfdra. Under the word Pandiira, 
Rjlyamukuta defends .Jayaditya against an attack by the author 
of the Bhilsavrtti foi* having included the word Pandu in the 
Vitrtika beginning with Naga on V. 2.107. In commenting on his 
own explanation of ekavacanilt in Panini, V. 1. 45 as a “word 
signifying a measure ” and <Iirecting the a])plication of the sulfix 
Sas to such a word, Bhattoji observes in the IManorama that he 
has followed Jayaditya in so explaining it ; but according to 
Vilmana, that termination may be appended to ordinary common 
nouns also, since under the Botra VI I. 1. 20 he gives Kundaso 
dadati, Vana&ih pravisati iis instances, to show that the Bas occurring 
in that SQtra is not that used in these instances, but is the Sas of 
the accusative plural. Now the explanation attributed to JaySditya 
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occurs in the Kasika under Pan. V. 4. 43, and the instances 
attributed to Vamana under Paii. VII. 1. 20. Under the word 
Apsaras, which according to Amara is used in the plural only, 
Rayamukuta says that Vamana gives Aphsarab as an instance of 
the Vartika Cayo dvitiyalj, and hence the noun is used in the 
singular also. Now this Vartika occurs under VIII. 4. 48, and 
we do find aphsarah in the Kasika at that place. Similarly under 
the words kravyad and kravyada, Jayaditya’s view is referred to, 
and this w.* find in the Kasika under III. 2. 68. 

Madhava quotes Vamana’s and .Jayaditya’s observations in the 
Dhatuvrtti (Pandit, Vol. V, New Series, p. 346), and these are 
foniM in the Knsika under VIII. 2. .30, and III. 2. 59 respectively. 
Thus then on the evidence of Madhava, Rayamukuta, and 
Bhat^oji, the third and fifth chapters of the Kasika were written 
by .Tayaditya, and the seventh and eighth by Vamana ; while the 
Manuscript before me assigns the sixth chapter also to the 
latter. 


CHAPTERS I-V BY JAYADITYA AND VI-VIII BY VAMANA 

On a review of the whole available evidence it appears clear 
that the author of the first five chapters was Jayaditya and of the 
last three Vamana. There is an allusion to Jayaditya and Vamana 
in Professor Aufrecht’s edition of Ujjvaladatta’s Unadisutra, under 
I. .52 ; but I do not find it in two very old Manuscripts of the 
work, one dated Saihvat 1563, and the other Sariivat or Vikrama 
1680. Vamana was according to Rayamukuta the author of another 
work entitled Liiiganusasana, and many of the references to 
Vamana contained in that commentary on Amara must be to that 
work of Vamana.* Itsing, the Chinese traveller, mentions 
Jayaditya only as the author of the Kasika (Professor Max- 
Miiller’s note on the Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature, in “India, 
what can it teach us ? ”) and not Vamana. Jayaditya probably 

* since the above was put ia type, a Manuscript of this work has beea 
discovered by my friend and colleague P^ot Peterson, 
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left his work incomplete, and it was finished long afterwards by 
Vamana who also wrote other philological works. 

PRAKRIYAKAUMUDi 

No. 102 is a Manuscript of the Prakriyakaumudiprasada or a 
commentary on the Prakriyakaumudi, by Vi^thalacarya, the 
grandson of Ramacandracarya, the author of the work commented 
on. Ramacandracarya is also the author of the Kalanirnaya- 
dTpika, and the commentary on the work usually found is by his 
son Ni‘Siihhriorirya, the father of Vitthalacarya. The commentaries 
on both the works contain Pra^stis giving an account of the 
family to whicli the author of the original works and those of 
the commentaries belonged. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY OF THE AUTHOR 
The family belonged to the Andhia country, or in other words 
it was a family of Tailahga Brahmans, devoted to the study of 
the Rgvcda and belonging to the Kaundinyagotra. The first 
person named is Anantacarya from whom a certain holy person 
(Yatfndravarya) of the name of Ramasvamin derived a know¬ 
ledge of all the Agamas and to whom the title of Acilrya was 
given by him. His son was Nj’simhilcilrya who was proficient 
in the Nigamas and Agamas, Nyilya, Vaisesika, Jaiminlya and 
Ganita, wrote a Bhasyasara of the Brutis (Ui)anisads), and 
defeated opponents in argument at the court of a prince. He 
had sons of whom Gopaklcarya was the eldest and Kv^nacSrya 
the youngest. Krsnficarya was the most learned of them all, 
being well versed in the eighteen branches of learning, of 
which Nigama is the first. He explained the Brdravrtti at the 
court of Rama in the in-esence of that prince. Krsna’s sons 
were Nrsiihhncarya and Ramacandracarya who was the younger 
of the two. Ramacandra’s instructor was Gopablcarya and he 
wrote three works, the Prakriyakaumudi, Vaisnavasiddhanta- 
saddlpikil, and a treatise on Ksla. Possibly, instead of one he 
wrote three treatises on KSla. Nj-simha was Ramacandra’s son 

21 [ R. U, Bhaudarkar’a Works, Vok II ] 
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and wrote the commentary on his father’s Kalanirnayadipika. 
His teacher was Kf^nacarya who was the son of the eldest 
brother of Ramacandra, i.e., Nrsimha in all probability, and 
who wrote commentaries on some of the Kavyas. Yitthala, the 
author of the Prasada, was the son of Ni’Siihha, the com¬ 
mentator on the Kalanirnayadipika. His mother’s name was 
Mapikamba and his teacher was RaghavendrasarasvatT who 
defeated many opponents in argument and established the 
Dvaitasiddhanta (?). At the end of the Prasasti Vitthala renders 
his obeisance to Raraesvaracarya, the son of K^spaguru, i.e., 
in all probability Kr^pa the teacher of his father, to Ananta the 
son of Vitthalacaryaguru who defeated Vadiraja in argument, 
to Naganatha son of Kr§pa who defeated Vaji (di?) natha and 
who possessed influence over the “ Lord of Kings, ” and to 
Jagannathasrama who was versed in the Vedanta of the Yati. 

The genealogy is therefore as follows :— 

Ananta 

I 

Nrsiihha 


Gopala K^sna 


Nrsiihha Ramacandra 

I I ■ 

KfS^a ^ N rsiihha 

I I Vitthala 

Ramesvara Naganatha (?) 

In the history of the family thus given the name of one king 
only, Rama, is given. This name was borne by several princes 
of the Vijayanagara dynasty and of other dynasties which sprang 
from it, so that it is impossible to find out who the prince 
meant was. But the dates of Ramacandracarya and his son and 
grandson can be approximately determined with the aid of 
other evidence. 
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The present Manuscript of the Prasada is dated 1717 Saiiivat 
correspondini^ to 1661 A. D. A copy of the Kslanirnayadlpikavi- 
varana, No. 92 of my last year’s Collection, was transcribed in 
16.51 Saihvat or 159.5 A. D., and No. 91 of the same Collection 
bears a double date, viz., 1621 Haiiivat and 1486 Saka, 
corresponding to 1565 A. D. There is a Manuscript of the 
Prakriyrikaumudi in the Collection belonging to the old Sanskrit 
College of Poona (No. 324) which also l)ears a double date, viz., 
1583 Saihvat and 1448 Saka or 1527 a. d. But the lines in 
which the date is given run thus t”—** On Tuesday the 1.3th of 
the light half of the month of Bhadrapada, the current year 
lieing Saiiivat 158.3 and Saka 1448 [this] was transcribed at 
Nandigiri liy Kamacandraciiryasuta-suta-suta. Between the 
su and the ta of the second suta we have some letter, but there 
is a mark indicative of erasure on it and the \isual upper 
horizontal stroke is wanting which shows that the letter is not 
to bo read. Thus then that Manuscript was transcribed in 
1527 A. D., ]3y the son of the son of the son of Kamacandracarya, 
i.e., by liis great grandson. The Ramacandracilrya spoken of 
must be the author of the Prakriyakaumudi, for if he had been 
another ])erson ditferent from the author, some distinguishing 
particulars would have been given about him. Besides, the 
Nandigiri where the Manuscript was copied is the same as 
Nanded situated on the Godavari in the territory of the Nizam ; 
and the country surrounding it corresponds to the iVndhradesa 
in which, as we are told in the Prasastis, the family lived. If, 
therefore, a great grandson of Ramacandrilcarya lived in 1527 
A.p., Ramacandnlcarya himself must have lived about 1450 A.D. 
In the beginning of the work before me, Vitthala adores 
Sambhu, Pilnini, Vararuci, Se^ (i.e. Patahjali), Bhart}‘ and 
other expounders of the Bha§ya, the authors of the Vftti and 
the Nyasa, Bhoja, Durga, and Ksirasvamin. 
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PAIHBHASABHASKARA 

The only work belonging to this class in the Maratha Section 
that calls for notice is the Paribha^abhaskara by an author of the 
name of Bhaskara. At the end of the work the author thus 
gives his pedigree. In the town of Tryambakesvara lived 
Purugottamabhatta who belonged to a family of the name of 
Agnihotrin. He had a son of the name of Haribhatta who 
appears to have been a Vaidika. His son was Apajibhat^a who 
lived at Kasi and was a physician ; and Apaji’s son was 
Bhaskara. Two collections of Paribha§as, one by Srradeva and 
the other by Udayaiiikara have been noticed by Dr. Kielhorn 
in the preface to his translation of the Paribha^endusekhara, and 
this is a third. 

Bhaskara lived after Bhattoji Dlk^ita since he ciuotes 
the first line of the opening verse of the Siddhantakaumudl 
(Munitrayam namaskj’tya etc.). He also quotes Bhatti and 
the commentary JayamangalS, the Kavyaprakasa, Madhava- 
carya, the Sahityadarpana, Siradeva, &c. Some of the 
Paribhasas given in the book do not occur in Nagojibhatta's 
Paribhasendusekhara. Bhaskara divides his work into eight 
chapters each having four Padas, the divisions corresponding, 
with those of the Ast^tdliyayl ; and at the end gives other 
Paribhasas which are mostly based, as he says, on N yayas or 
ordinary principles. The author appears to have lived 
before Nagojibhatta. Another copy of the work is noticed 
in Dr. Burnell’s Catalogue of the Tanjor Manuscripts and 
also another Paribhasabhaskara by an author of the name of 
§esadri. 


KO^AS OE LEXICONS 
RAYAMUKUTA’S COMMENTARY ON THE AMARAKO^A 

We have a copy of the Amarakosa in the Sarada characters 
(No. 110), and an old copy of the PadacandrikS or Rayamukuta’s 
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commentary on it dated Sam vat 1711. A few leaves of this 
are missing. At folio 495 of the first part occurs the well- 
known date of the work, Saka 135.3, corresponding to 1431 A.D. 

Rayamukuta quotes a very large number of authors and works. 
The following names^^ occur in KSnda I :— 

Leaf 2 wanting 

Ajayako^, 14 h 3, 51 a 4, 86 5 3, 96 a <5. 

Atisila, 54 a 3. 

Anunyasa 12 b 6. 

Abhinanda, 64 a 2, 

Amaradatta (Pumskanfla) 91 a 3. 

AmaramSla, 5 5 4, 33 a 4^ 40 a 3, 48 a 2, 57 a 4, 62 5 <5, 
78 5 2, 89 a 5, 89 5 5, 90 a 5. 

Agama 22 a 4, 25 ah 28 5 4, 35 5 7, 41 5 6. 
Ascaryaparvan, 23 5 2. 

Ascaryamaujarl, 46 a 5, 86 5 4. 

Uga^a, 8 a 5. 

Ujjvaladatta, 81 5 3, 84 5 5. 

Unadivftti 31 5 2, 43 5 4. 

Utpaliniko^ 35 a 4, 62 a /, 54 5 2, 59 5 1 , 77 a 89 a 3. 
Udyogaparvan, 13 a 1. 

Upadhyayasarvasva, 15 5 7, 33 5 3, 38 a 5, 50 5 5, 52 5 6. 
ti^mabheda, 81 a h 87 5 4. 
tj^maviveka, 44 a 2. 

Aupani^iadah 11 a 1. 

Kalinga, 11 5 5, 12 a 2, 12 5 5, 21 5 0, 25 a 6, 21 a 4, 

30 a 5, 32 a 4, 38 a 5, 40 5 7, 41 5 2, 42 hi, 54 a 3, 

61 ah 64 a 2, 65 a 1, 67 5 2, 75 a i, 77 a 3, 81 a 5 

& 2, 82 a 1 & 5, 83 5 5, 86 5 2, 87 a 2, 90 a 2, 91 5 2, 

95 a 5. 

Kapdase^a, 40 a 4. 

Katantra, 22 5 5, 47 5 6. 

1 As on a formear occasion, the number in Italics shows the number of the 
line from the bottom of the page.—[N. B. U.] 
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KatySyana, 55 & 5, 60 5 6. 

Kamandakiya, 54 5 d, 55 5 3. 

Kalapab, 79 6 7. 

Kalidasa, 30 a 2, a 4. 

Kasika, 72 a 4. 

Kirata, 51 b 2. 

Kioakavadha, 65 a 1. 

Kumara, 35 a 2. 

Kumaradasa, 41 h 1 (Prapaso Mitrasya prasabhamajani 
Jye§!thavirahati). 65 5 2 (Raval? pragalbhahatabherisaih- 
bhaval? praka^ayamasa samariitatal.!). 

Kumarasambhava, 9 a 1. 

Kaijjata, 12 b 6. 

Kokka^a, 42 b 7, 60 a 6, 84 a 5, 6 and 4y 85 a 4, 87 a 5 
(Kokkata), 88 5 1, 90 5 5, 91 a 4 & 3, 91 b 1, 95 a 3. 

Kokkara 87 a 4. 

Kolahalacarya, 59 5 4, ( Writer on Poetics ?) 

Ko^, 27 a 1. 

Kaumudi, (a commentary on Amarako^), 5 b 2, 13 a 4, 
16 aU 18 3, 18 hi, 19 5 3, 20 h 2, 22 h d, 22 b 4, 
24 a 2, 25 a 5, 26 a 1 and 2, 27 & 4, 28 a <5, 28 b d, 
31 a 3, 31 5 i and 2, 32 5 5, 34 a 5, 34 h 2, 36 a 1 k 5,' 
36 b 4, 37 a 4, 38 5 7, 39 a 2, 41 a 2 and 5, 42 a 2, 
42 5 7, 44 a 3,44 5 7, 44 b 4, 45 a 5, 50 5 d, 513 & 5, 
51 b 5, 52 a 6,52 b 1, 53 a 2 and d, 54 a 4, 56 a 1 & 4, 
60 rt 1 and d, 61 a 3 and d, 61 5 i, 62 a 1 and 5, 62 b 6, 
4 and i, 63 a 2, 63 d 2, 64 a ^ (tasmatkakaliti ganra- 
ditvaditi Svami [mi]—Kalingadinfim pramada iti tu 
Kaumudi), 65 a \,65b 4, 66 a 2, 66 h 4, 67 a 3, 68 a 6, 
68 5 2, 68 5 5, 69 a 1, 70 5 2, 71 a 1 and 5, 77 5 4 
77 b 2,30 a 5, 81 a 4, 84 a 5, 87 a 5, 93 a 6, 96 5 1. 

Kaumudikara, 4 5 2, 25 a 2, 72 5 7, 32 5 7, 33 5 1, 42 a 5, 
66 a d. 

K^lrasvamin, 5 a 1, 41 a 44 5 7, 53 a 2, 60 a 6, 88 5 5, 
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Ganitacadamanau Mahlmtapanlyar5japan<Jita—Srinivasa^, 
49 h 6. 

Gita, 11 a 4. 12 6 3, 52 a 4. 

Govardhana, 6 a 8, 7 a 7. 

Govardhanananda, 47 h 6. 

Govardhanlyonadivj-tti, 27 6 /. 

Ghatakarpara, 46 h 1. 

Ghatakarpara (PQrva), 81 a 5, 

Caraka, 47 a i. 

Candra, 9 6, 30 5, 63 a i, 79 ^ i (Caiidrah). 

Candra Sutra, 39 a 2. 

Citralekha (Upakatha), 59 h 6, 

Jayaditya, 27 h <5. 27 h 2, 56 b 1. 

Jatarupa, 87 a 2. 

Jatoka, 41 & 6, 

Janakiharana, 42 a 5, 43 6 5, 56 5 6. 

Jambavativijayakavya, h 4 (Payalipr$antibkili I5nti 

vatali sanaili sanail.i). 

Jinondrabuddhi, 79 6 3. 

TcXrapala, 89 a 1. 

Trikamla, 87 a 3. 

Trikfindaso^a, G a 5, 11 a 3, 12 a 5, 15 a 8,21 h 7, 22 a 7, 
30 b 6’, 31 a 4, 34 a 4, 41 a 4, 47 5 2, 51 a 6, 62 5 5, 
70 6 1, 75 a 6, 76 a 1 & i, 78 « i, 79 a 1, b 4, 94 a 2. 
Dandaka, 58 a 6. 

Daiidin, 40 b 7, 56 a 3 (a yamaka quoted). 
Damayanticampu, 59 b 4, 

Dilmodara, 1 a 1, 

Dovisataka, 51 a 2. 

Dvirupakosa, ll^J 3, 12 a 2, 16 a 3, 67 b 2, 78 a 7, 78 b 2, 
91 b 2, 92 a 4, 93 6 6, 96 a 4. 

Dliarani, 1 ft 6, 47 6 7, 93 a i. 

Dharanl, 81 a 3, 84 a 3, 84 ft 3. 

DharmaklrtivSrtika 57 ft 5. 
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Dharmadasa, 2. 

Dhatuparaya^a, 21 a 6, 2,2 h 7^ 79 b 3, 

Dhatupradipa, 46 a 4, 70 & 1,. 83 b 5. 

Nandin, 76 a 3. 

Naravahanadatta, 59 b 5. 

Katakaratnakok, 73 a 5. 

Nanarthako^ 67 6 2 (iti Nanarthakosadarsanat dvitakara- 
pa^hat pramadika iti Kalingadaya^i). 

Namanidhana 15 5 8, 22 « 7, 23 5 5, 26 a 5, 37 b 5, 41 a 7, 
44 a 5, 44 & 7, 46 6 1, 50 a 5 (Yathahur Namanidhan«> 
§rl—Narayanacarapali), 68 b 1. 

Namamala, 46 a 5, 48 a 2, 94 6 1. 

Namalinganusasana, 46 b 6. 

Narada, 63 b 3, . 

Narayapasarvajnacarapat, 41 a 7. 

Nirukta, 8 a 5. 

Niruktikara, 10 b 6, 

Nllakanthastava, 16 a 4. 

Naigadha,:73 & 5, 76 a 2, 

Nyasa, 11 6 7, 13 5 2, 27 & 6, 34 a 5. 

Pafijika, 11 & 5, 13 a 2 and 5, 21 a 1 and 4, 53 a 6, 67 a 1, 
70 a 1,72 b 1, 73 b 5, 74 & 4, 75 & 5, 77 a 5, 78 a 5&3, 
78 b5, 79 a 4, 79 6 1 and 3, 80 a 5, SO b 1, 81 a 5, 
82 bl, S3 a 3, 83 4, 84 a 4, 85 a 3 and 4, 86 a 5, 

86 6 1, 87 a 2 and 5, 89 6 2 and 2, 90 a 2, 91 a 3 and 3, 
91 6 4, 92 a 5 and s; 92 b 2, 93 a 4, 94 a 6, 5 and 4, 
95 a 3 and 4, 96 b 1. 

Panini (Jambavatyam) 17 a 3 (Sa par^dairambaramapupQre) 

Papinitantra, 82 a 5. 

Parayapa, 38 a 5, 77 5 3. 

Puru§ottama, 7 a 7,14 a 2, 22 6 28 a 6, 47 5 2, 61 a 6. 

Ptirpacandra, 73 b 1, 

POrvakaviprayoga ( Sakha disc jaladhimap^alamalavalam) 
915 4 . 
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Pauranikat, 16 h 1, 33 h 4. 

Pracmacaryati, 60 6 e. 

Baijabhatta, 58 a 2. 

Buddhacarita 6^6. 

Bfhatkatha (Pai^ct) 59 h 5, 

B}*hadamarako^, 14 5 1. 

Bfhaddharavall, 19 h 2. 

Bopala 48 h 5, 

Bopalita 11 h 7, 17 a 7, 18 a 4, (Strikanda) 39 a 4, 47 a d, 
48 b 6, 54 h 7, 68 a 5, 84 b 3, 87 a 6, 96 h 4. 

BhaUfi 53 a 6, 59 a 1, 61 a 5, (il 5 1, 68 5 5, 71 5 4, 76 6 d, 
78 a 3 and 5, 80 5 4 & d, 83 b i, 91 a 4, 96 5 d. 
Bhattaavamin 17 a 7, 66 a 0. 

Bhatti 19 b 7, 21 b 7, 25 a 3t 34 4, 37 a U 43 b 4, a 4, 

51 5 4, 55 5 2, (Grammar) 56 5 2, 62 b 4. 

Bharata 69 5 3 & 5, 72 5 6. 

BhavabhRti, 65 a 4, 89 5 5. 

Bhagavftti 6 a 4, 36 a 4. 

Bhagavrttikpt 70 a 5. 

Bbaguri 8 « 3, 24 a 3, 30 5 7, 35 a 7, 61 5 d, 89 5 6. 

Bharata 16 5 6, 23 5 2, 24 a 4, 37 5 d, 92 5 2. 

Bharavi, 38 a 2, 44 a 1, 71 a 5, 71 5 3, 74 5 d, 95 5 6, 
Bha^avrtti, 5 rt 1, 56 5 1. 

Bha^ya, 17 a 6, 56 5 2. 

Bhima 50 5 d. 

Bhimasena 95 a 1. 

Bhoja 30 a 4, 38 5 d, (Bhojaraja) 56 a 3. 

Matsyapura^a, 59 5 3. 

Madhumadhava 5 a 7, 12 5 2, 53 a 0. 

Manu 6 5 6, 10 a 6, 10 5 4, 25 a 2, 60 a 3. 

Mantravarna 10 5 5. 

Mahakaviprayoga (Yanmekhala bhavati Mekhala&iilaputrl) 
92 5 3. 

Mahimnat stotra 11 a 2. 

^2 ([ R, Q-, Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol II ] 
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Magha, 5 a 4, 6 a jr, 11 a 5,12 a 6, 14 a (5, 21 h 4, 23 6 7, 

24 as, 25 b 1, 33 6 3, 38 a 4, 41 & 3, 43 & 2, 44 a 1, 

44 7, 48 a 5, 48 ft 4, 51 b 5. 57 a 6 and 4, 60 b 3, 

68 a 2, 70 b 5, 71 a 6 and 4, 75 a 3, 75 b 1, 83 a 4, 

84 a 4 and 7, 84 & 1, 91 h S. 

Madhava 70 6 3, 94 6 6. 

Madhavika 59 b 1. 

Madhavi 10 a 1 ,18 a, 5, 23 a 5, 85 a 1, 86 a 1, 93 a 2. 
Markandeyapurana 18 a o, 23 b 4, 26 a 6, 31 h 4. 

Medini 14 a 5, 33 a 1, 35 a 4, 48 a 6, 51 h 5, 89 a 4, 90 h 4, 
95 a S, 95 h 1, 96 h 1 and 6. 

Medinikara, 57 6 4, 82 6 5. 

Maitreya, 9 a 7, 14 h 7, 39 a 0, 61 a 6. 

Yajnavalkya, 78 6 2. 

Yogesvara, 92 a 5. 

Raghu, 29 a 7, 32 b 7, 34 a S, 35 a 3, 51 b 2, 58 b 3, 74 b 5, 
92 a 3 and 6. 

Ratnako^, 3 6 1, 21 6 6, 24 6 5, 25 a 1, 35 a 1, 40 a S, 
49 a 6, 54 6 7, 61 a d, 65 6 ^, 67 6 1, 70 6 2 and 4, 
71 6 2, 82 a2,S7 a 3. 

Ratnamala 5 6 2 (quoted in Kaumudr.) 

Rantideva, 6 a 5, 39 6 4. 

Rabhasa, 14 a 4 and 3 ,15 6 2, 21 a 7, 23 a 3,30 a 4, 40 a 6, 
42 a 2, 45 6 4, 48 r/ 5, 56 6 7, 57 a 5, 57 6 7, 67 6 4, 
70 6 6, 73 6 3, 75 6 d, 79 6 1, 82 3^ 87 6 d, 88 a 4, 

94 6 1. 

Rasavajjumara 22 6 3. 

Rajadeva, 5 a 4, 5 6 7, 31 6 5. 

Rajasekhara, 76 6 1, 77 a 4, 96 a 2. 

Ramadasatika 25 as. 

Ramanusasana, 57 6 5. 

Ramayapa 5 b 4,0 a 2, 38 6 6, 39 6 7. 

Rudra, 42 a2, 47 6 1 (Koga), 51 6 7, 56 6 7, 80 6 4, 86 a 2, 

95 6 4, 
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Rapamanjari, 20 a 6. 

Rnparatnakara, 47 6 6, 85 a 1. 

Lingapupftpa, 49 5 1. 

Lainga, 49 h 5. 

Vatsesvara 22 h 5. 

Vararuci, 42 <5, 44 a 4. 

Varslia, 48 a 3. 

Varriaviveka, 39 a 1. 

Vacaspati, 18 a 2, 26 5 38 h 5, 40 a 6, 80 a 2, ‘^81 a 5, 

91 a 2 , 95 « 1. 

Vamana, 4 5 1, 21 5 4, 24 a 5, 42 b 1, 49 a 6, 57 h 2, 82 a 2. 
Vayupurana, 18 i 4, 19 5 <5 and 2, 23 h S, 28 b 8, 30 b 3, 
80 a 6. 

Vasavadatta, 22 a 2, 40 6y 44 a 5, 51 a 2y 59 5 4, 62 5 3, 
67 a Sy8lh 3, 89 a 2, 95 b 5, 96 a 4, 96 h 4. 
Vikramaditya, 76 5 3. 

Vidagdhamukhamapflana, 44 b 6, 51 a o, 60 a 2. 
Vindhyavasin, 46 a 4. 

Visakha, 71 a 4. 

Vai^khina^i, 63 5 2. 

Visva, 15 5 20 5 2, 25 b 3, 49 a 1, 79 a 3, 95 a 4. 

Visvaprakasa, 95 a 6. 

Vi§pupurapa, 12 a 6^12 b 2, 50 a 3. 

Vig^upura^atikakara, 11 5 3. 

V{*tti (Grammar) 4zb b 6, 88 a 5 and 2. 

Vrndavana, 57 b 6^18 a 2. 

Vepisamhara, 42 5 3. 

Vaiyakarapa]?,'33 5 4. 

Vaise§ika6, 32 5 4, 53 a 2. 

Vyakhyamfta, 19 a 4. 

Vya(Ji, 15^, 8 5 7, 9 a 6, 23 5 2, 34 5 2, 37 5 4, 38 a 1, 
39 a 3y 94 5 5. 

Vyasa, 24 5 6, 59 5 3. 

Satapatha, 24 a 4. 
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SabarasvSmin, 28‘a 6, 64 a <3, 76 3. 

jSabdSnu^sana, 58 a 4. 

SabdSrjjava, 7 a 5, ‘ 8 a 7y 10 a 1, 10 h 2, 12 a 6, 14 b 1, 
17 a 6, 21a 6, 24 h 7 and 8, 25 a 2, 27 h S and 4^ 28 a 4, 
31 a 4 and 2, 31 b 4,82 a 1, 33 b 4, 34 b 2 and7, 35 a 2, 
36 a 7, 37 a 2, 41 a 6, 42 5 d (twice) and S, 44 a 5, 4 
and 1, 44 b 4, 45 b 3, 47 a 1 , 48 a 3, 49 a 4, 52 b 3 and 
2, 53 b 1, 55 b 2, 56 a 3, 56 b 3, 6 and 3, 57 « 2, 57 5 4, 
58 a 5, 60 5 4, 61 a 3, 61 b 4, 65 n 5, 65 h 5, 67 a 4 and 
2, 67 b 4, 68 a 2 and 0, 68 b 4, 69 a 4 and 6, 69 b 6, 

71 a 2 and 2, 72 a 4, 82 a 3, 93 b 4. 

SabdarnavakSra, 4 5 5, 67 5 6. 

SakatSyana 0 a 4. 

Sakatayanlyavftti, 76 a 3. 

Sabdikanarasimha, 70 b 2. 

Salihotra, 25 h 3. 

Sasvata 9 5 i, 38 « 1, 50 a 2. 

Sivabhadra, 62 a 4 (a yamaka). 

Sadraka, 59 b 5. 

SyngJlrapraka^, 24 b 8, 35 a 3, 55 h 4, 

Sridhara, 12 a 2, 23 a 4, 25 b 2, 40 a 6, 41 b 2. 

Sruti, 11b 2, \0b 5, 26 a 3, 26 b 3, 41 a 6. 
Samk§iiptabharata, 10 5 i. 

Samsaravarta, 17 a 4, 21 b 5, 24 b 5, 27 b 5, 28 a 2, 28 h 5, 

41 b 5, 81 a 3, 83 a 5, 89 a 1. 

Sarvadhara, 1 b 0, 0 a 4 and i, 17 « 1, 23 a 1, 30 a 1, 11 b 4, 

42 a 3, 44 a 2, 44 b 7, 53 a 2, 55 b 5, 56 a 6, 66 a 6, 
67 b 3, 68 b 3, 69 a 2, 75 d 2, 79 a 4, 80 a 4, 80 b 3, 
81 b i, 83 5 4 and 2, 84 a 5 and 4, 86 a 6, 86 b 3, 
87 a 6 and 5, 89 5 1, 2 and 5, 92 b 1, 5, 4 and 2, 93 a 2, 
94 b 3, 95 a 3, 95 h 3, 96 r/, 2 and i. 

Sarvananda, 13 a 6, 28 5 1, 29 b 5, 31 b 6, 35 5 1, 38 a 6, 
38 b 5, 42 b 4, 45 a 4, 53 a 6, 55 a 2, 62 b 6, 64 b 7, 

72 b 1, 74 b and 3, 77‘a 4, 78 b 2, 80 5 1, 81 a 2, 85 a 4, 
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S5 b 3 and i, 91 a 6, 94 a 4. 

Samkhya, 53 a 4. 

SSmbapurana, 14 n ;2, 16 a 7, 28 a 41 a 6, 

Sarasvatakosa, 96 a S. 

Sahasanka, 29 a 1, 34 6 3, 43 a 2. 

Sundaranandacarita, 9 h 5. 

Subhuti, 9 Z; 7, 11 /v 5 and i, 18 h 1, 36 a 2, 38 h fj, 46 h 6, 
61 a 1, 72/j 4, 73 ft 2, 74 a 4, 75 i, 80 a 2, 83 2, 

91 a 5. 

Sowianandin, 43 h 5, 51 a 4, 87 a 2, 92 a 6, 95 a 5. 

Skanda 15 5 1, 5 and o, 16 a 8, 16 i 1 and 2, 17 6 /, 19 <t 4. 

Smrti, 86 a 5, 93 a 1. 

Svamin, 13 a 5, 13 b .7, 15 n 2 and 3, 15 b 3, 16 a 0, 4 and 2, 
16 2, 17 a 2, 18 a 4, 18 b 4, 19 b 6 and 2, 20 a 3 and 

4, 20 b 6 and 2, 21 a 2, 21 5 4 and 5, 22 a 1, 22 a 4, 
22 a 6 and G, 22 b 3 and 2, 23 a 4 and S, 23 5 4, 6 and 

5, 24 a 2» 24 b 2, 25 a 5, 25 b 1, 5, 6 and o, 26 r/. 6% and 

<3, 26 5 2, 27 a <5, 2 and 2, 28 5 4, 29 2, 'dO b 2 and 2, 

31 rt 2, 7, 2 and 31 b 5 and 2, 32 a 2, 3, 5, ^ and J, 
33 5 6, 5, and 2, 34 a 1, 3 (twice) and 6, 35 a 4, 35 & 2, 
36 a 4, 36 b 2, 37 a 2 and 5, 37 5 6', 38 a 3, 6 and 2, 39 
a 7, 39 5 2, 6 and 2, 40 a 1, 3, 4, 7 and 2, 
40 2, 41 « 6, '3 and 2, 41 5 3 and 2, 43 a 5 and /, 43 

Z> 4, 44 5 1, 45 b 6, 46 2 and 6, 46 5 6“, 48 a 6, 51 a 3, 

52 a 1, 52 b 7 and 2, 56 a 1 and 6, 57 a 5 and 2, 
59 a 2, 59 b 2, 60 b 1, 62 a (>, 63 h 3, 64 a 4 and 2, 
64 5 1 and 2, 66 b 5, 75 b 2, 76 5 4 and o, 77 a 1, 78 h 1, 
79 a 1, 4, 5 and 2, 79 b 3, 80 a 5 and 3, 81 b 3, 82 a 6, 
82 5 4 and 5, 83 a o, 83 b 2, 3 and 5, 84 a 1. 5 and 6, 
86 a 1, 87 a 1, 88 a 5, 88 5 1, 89 b 1, 5, 6 and 2, 90 b 2, 
91 a 3 and 3, 91 b 5, 92 a 2, 93 a 3, 6 and 2, 93 5 1, 94 
a 5 and 2, 91 b 3 and 5, 96 a 2, 96 5 1. 

HaU^candra, 27 b 4, 
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Ha^ucandra, 6 a 7, 

14 a i, 34 a 6,41 a 5, 60 a 6 and 5, 66 a 5, 

70 J 2, 71 a 4. 


Hariprabodha, 34 a 6, 80 a 1, 84 h 2. 

Harivam^a, 11 a 7, 

12 a 2, 24 a 

Hargacarita, 59 6 1. 


Halayudha 17 b 2, 75 b 4, 79 b 4. 

Harftvall, 39 b 4. 


The following names occur in Kaphas II and III 


AUTHORS 

AJaya 

Damodara 

Abhinanda 

Durga ( Durgokta Linganu- 

Amaradatta 

^sana); also quoted as 

Arupadatta (identical with Durgasimha 

the commentator of AstS'h- Dhanamjaya 

gahpdaya ?) 

Bhanvantari 

Kayyata 

Dharmadasa (author of 

Kalihga 

Vidagdhamukhamap(lana) 

Katya 

Dharmasena 

Katyayana 

Papini 

Kamandaka 

Puru^ottama 

Kalidasa 

PUmacandra 

Kokkata 

Bapa 

Kau^alya 

Ba lapap<lita j atakam 

Govardhana 

Bopalita 

Grahakpgpa 

Bhatta 

Candra 

Bharata 

^ Oandragomin 

Bhavabhati 

Oaraka 

Bhaguri 

Jatarilpa 

Bharavi 

Jinendrabuddhi 

Bhagyakara 

Tarapala 

Bhimasena 

Dap^in 

§rl Bhoja 


1 This list was drawn up by Pandit Durgaprasad and is printed 
Supplement in the Original Report at pp, 467-78. [N. B. U.] 


as a 
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Mana 

Magha 

Madhava 

Murari 

Maitreya 

Maudgalyayana 

Yajnavalkya 

Rak?ita 

Rantideva 

Rajadeva 

Rajasokhara 

Rudra 

Vararuci 

Varaha 

Vacaspati 

Vatsyayana (author of tho 
KaniasQtra) 

Vamana 
Vikramaditya 
Vvddha R^i 
Vyadi 


Vyasa 

Sahara (also Sabarasvamin) 

^akatayana 

Satatapa 

Sabdika 

Salihotra 

Sasvata 

Subhahga 

Sudraka 

Srikara 

Srldhara 

Srlhar^ 

Sanatana 

Sarvadhara 

Sarvclnanda 

Sahasahka 

Subhuti 

Somanandi 

Svamin 

Hattacandra 

Halayudha 

Upadivii;ti (“ Unadivvtfcau 
. Purusottamab ’’). 
Usmaviveka 

Kanthabhu§anakavyalarhkara 
Kapphinabhyudaya (also 
Kasphina,"" & Kapphina°) 
Kalpalata (same as the next ? 

sometimes simply Lata) 
Kavikalpalata 


WORKS 

Anunyasa 

Aiiekarthamahjarl 

Abhidhanamala 

Amaramala 

Artha^stra 

Asvatantra 

Asva&astra 

Arsako^ 

Ascaryamaiijan ‘ 


1 According to a Terse attributed to Rxjasekliara in the SuktimuktAvali, thQ 
^utbor qt tho Ascarjamafijar! was Kulssekhara. 
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Kstantrapanjika 

Kadambari 

KavyaprakS^a 

Kavyadar^ (“Kavyadarse 
Vamanab *0 
Kirata 

Kicakavadha (quoted also in 
Ujvaladatta’a Unadisutra- 
vftti) 

Kumarasambhava 

Kesaramala 

Kaumudi 

Ganitasastra 

Canakyatika 

Candravyakarana 

Tippa^l 

Tikasamucoayasara 

Trikanglase^a 

Dara (?Hara?) vilasa 

Durghatavftti 

Deslko^ 

Dvirupako^ 

Dharapi 

Dbatuparayana 

Dhatupradlpa 

Dhatnpradipatika 

Namaprapailca 

Namamala 

Namanusasana 

Nigama 


Nairukta (also Niruktam) 

Naigadha 

Nyasa 

Panjika 

Padacandrika (i.e., the Com. 
on Amarakosa by Raya- 
mukuta himself) 

Parayana' (same as Dhatu- 
parayana ?) 

Bhatti 

Bharata 

Bharatatika 

Madhumadhavl 

Madhavi 

MeghadOta 

Medini 

Y ogasatakavyakhya 

Raghu 

Ratnako^ 

Ratnamala * 

Rabhasa 

Ramayapa 

Rapabheda 

Rupamanjarl 

RQparatnakara 

Lihgakarika 

Varpadesana 

Vayupurana 

Va (Pa) lakapya 

Vasavadatta 


1 The author of the P^i^yana Is Purnacandra as stated ia the explanation of 
the word Jayanti. 

2 The author is M^^dhava, as is to be concluded from the com. on the word 
Asu, 
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Vidagdhamukhamandaiia 

Visva 

Vrddhanyasa 

V i*ndri vaiiayamaka 

Y yakhyamrta 
Habdarnava 

Sa-bheda (same as ^a-bl\cda 
and Sa-bheda mentioned 
below ?) 

Svngaraprak asa 

Sa-bhoda (see Sa-blieda above) 


Samsaravarta 
SaptakurnSrika 
Sa-bheda (see Sa-bheda and 
Sa-bheda, above) 

Sarvasva 

Sahasranamatika 

Susruta 

Sotrabhaaya 

Suda&lstra 

Harivanii^a 

Hanlvali 


POETICS AND METRICS 
COMMENTABIES ON THE RASAMASJARI 
In this class we have in the Marat ha Section a copy of a 
commentary on Bhanudatta’s Rasamahjarl by Sesa Cintamani, 
the son of Sesa Nrsiihha (No. 602). In Dr. Barnell’s Tanjor 
Catalogue, ScsacintiXmani is given as the name of a work under 
Satakas and Anthologies; but there must be some mistake. 
Sesa is a family name and Cintamani, of an individual belonging 
to that family. In tlie Gujarat Section there is another commen¬ 
tary on the same work by one Visvesvara. It is a very full 
commentary but the Manuscript is incomplete being about two- 
thirds of the whole. 

No. 603 is a commentary on the Srutabodha by Manohara 
who composed it at the reciuest of a prince of the name of 
MilpikS^amalla. 

MTMAMSA 

No. 125 is a fragment of Sabarasvamin’s Bh5§ya on the 
Mimamsasutra. A complete copy of the work was purchased by 
mo for Government in 1879. 

SUCAUirAMl^RA’S COMMENTARY ON THE SLOKAVARTIKA 
No. 120 is a ^fanuscript of a work called at the end of some 
of the sections, K«Tsikatlka composed by Upildhyilya Sucaritamisra. 


[ R. G. BUaudarkar’s Works, Vol. It ] 
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Many of its leaves are lost. On comparing different portions of 
the Manuscript with KumSrila’s Tantravilrtika, I find that this 
Tika is a commentary on the Slokavartika or the first Pada of the 
first chapter of the Tantravilrtika. The Slokavilrtika thus appears 
to have been called Kilsikil. Or perhaps, Kasika is a mistake for 
Kilrika, and this work is the same as that put down as No. 8 in 
the Heport of the examination of Ahmedabad Manuscripts. 
This commentary is not mentioned in Dr. Ilall’s Index ; neither 
is there a copy of it among tlie Tanjor Manuscripts catalogued 
by Dr. Burnell. 

SOMES VAR A’S NVAYASUDHA 

No. 123 is a copy of the second Pilda of the third chapter of 
the Nyilyasudhil, a commentary on Kumilrila’s Tantravdrtika, by 
Bhatta Somesvara, son of Bhatta Mildhava. A Manuscript of the 
second Pada of the first chapter of this work has been purchased 
since. 


KAMALAKARA’S COMMENTARY ON THE TANTRAVARTIKA 

No. 122 is a copy of the first Pilda of the second chapter of a 
commentary on the Tantravilrtika by Kamalakarabhafta, son of 
Ramakrsna and grandson of Narilyanabhatta, and author of the 
Nirnayasindhu and other works. The first leaf is missing. 

OTHER WORKS 

No. 667 is a fragment of the Mimaiiisabalaprakilsa or substance 
of .Jaimini’s work by Saihkarabhatta, son of Nilrilyanabhatta. 
No. 124 is a Manuscript of the well-known manual of the 
Mlmilriisa by Krsnayajvan, and No. 121 of the first four chapters 
of Madhava’s Adhikaranaratnamala. 

PISTAPASUMIMAMSA 

No. 666 is Pis^apasumlmaihsa by Nilnlyana Pandita. The 
followers of Madhva maintain that in this Kaliyuga, the killing 
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of animals at sacrifices is not allowed ; but that an effigy of an 
animal should be made of the flour of grain, and that sacrificed, 
instead of the real animal. Practically, whenever a Madhva 
performs a sacrifice he uses such an effigy, and not a live animal. 
This view is defended -and shown to be in accordance with the 
Sastras by Narayana Pandita in the tract before us. 

He does admit that the Vedas enjoin the sacrifice of a real animal, 
and though the act is, per se, sinful, still, because enjoined by the 
Vedas for sacrificial purposes, it is not so. But the reason why it 
is not sinful in this case is that its original sinfulness is neutralized 
by the holy rites that are performed, just as charms neutralize 
the effects of snake-poison. As, therefore, the charms must be 
correctly muttered and properly used in order that they may 
neutralize the iK)ison,so the rites must be performed with perfect 
accuracy, exactly as they are laid down in the Vedas, in order that 
they may neutralize the sinfulness conseciuent on the destruction 
of animal life. Such a perfect accuracy and a perfectly faithful 
observance of all the conditions laid down in the Vedas are not 
possible in this age of ignorance and human frailty. So that, at 
the present day the destruction of life at sacrifices cannot but be 
productive of sin. Therefore it is that ^fauu has laid down that 
elTigies of animals should be made of ghee or Hour and sacrificed 
instead of real animals (Manu V. ,’17). Kullukabhatta’s explanation 
of this verse is pronounced by Narayana to be wrong. This is 
the text on which the advocates of Pis^tapasu take their stand, but 
their doctrine is cried down as heterodox by Brahmans of other 
sects, and there are treatises written in refutation of it. 

VEDANTA AND OTHER BYSTEMS OF THEOSOPHY 
I—ADVAITA OR SAMKARACARYA’S SYSTEM 
COMMENTARIES ON THE UPANISADS ETC. 

No. 13fi is a copy of SamkarAcarya's Bhil^ya on the Kena 
Upani^ad. No. 118 is a commentary on the Svetasvatara by 
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Vijnanabhik§;ii. The first two leaves are wanting, and similarly 
one or two at the end are missing. Nos. 132, 136, 144 and 674 
also belong to this branch. 

COMMENTARIES ON THE BRAHMASOTRA 

No. 671 is a fragment of Saihkaracarya’s Bha^ya with the 
Ratnaprabha. No. 143 is a concise but clear commentary on the 
Sutra entitled Brahmami-tavarsini. The author is spoken of as 
Ramakimkaravarya, pupil of Mukunda Govinda, but in some 
Manuscripts of the work, his name is given as Ramananda- 
sarasvatr. Copies of this work are by no means rare, there being 
two in previous Collections, and one or two offered to me since, 
having been rejected by me. 

INDEPENDENT WORKS BY SAMKARACARYA 

Nos. 130,131, 133, 134, 135,138 and 139 belong to this branch. 
Of these No. 135 is written in the Sai*ada character, and Nos. 131, 
133, 134, and 139 are also of a Kasmir origin. No. 138 is the 
Tripurlprakarana with Anandajhana’s Commentary. It treats of 
the three bodily vestments of the soul, corresponding witli the 
three conditions of wakefulness, dreamy sleep, and sound sleep. 

WORKS BY THE FOLLOWERS OF SAMKARACARYA 
KASMIR TEXT OF THE PASICADASI 

Nos. 141 and 145 are written in the Harada characters. The 
first is a complete copy of Vidyaranya’s Pahoadasi with the 
commentary of Rdmakrsna. The Pahcadasi has been printed 
several times on this side of the country, but No. 14 L lias been 
purchased as a representative of the Kasmir text of the work. 

No. 145 is called Vedantasara but it is not the work usually 
known by that name, and begins with an exposition of the text 
Tattvamasi. 

No. 127 is a fragment of a work called Advaitacandrika by 
Brahmanandasarasvati, pupil of Narayapatirtha and Parama- 
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nanda ; and No. 128 is a copy of a largo portion of the 
Advaitalagliucandrika, by the same author. Tliis last is an 
exposition of the Advaitasiddhi of Madhusudanasarasvatl; and 
in the introduction the author seems to say that this exposition 
contains in an abridged form what he lias written in the 
Candrika, that is, the first work : and hence it is that he calls 
it Laghucandrika or abridged Candrika. 

No. 137 is Tattvanusaiildhana Ijy ^SlahadexasaraSYatl, pupil 
of Svayaihprakasananda. 

No. 149 is Tantradlpika, otherwise called Sarvopanisatsara, 
which in the colophon is attributed to Saiiikaracarya. But in 
the body of the tract the authors of the Vivarana, the Sariiksepa- 
sarlraka, ainl the Vartikas as well as the Misra (i.e. Vilcaspati), 
are mentioned, wherefore it cannot be the work of 
Haihkaracilrya. 

No. 140 is an incomplete copy of a work entitled VedSiita- 
siddhantabheda. It expounds th<‘ varied views on certain 
points such as the nature of ^blya, Jiva, Cpadana, tic., held by 
dirt'erent writers belonging to the school of Saihkaracarya. 
There is far from agreement between them though the system 
followed by them all, is generally the same. For instance, the 
(luestion is raised, “ Brahman being the only reality, and 
the‘ animal spirit or individual soul l)eing Brahman eijually 
with (xod, to what is tln^ distinction between them due ? ” 
This (piestion is, according to our author, thus answered by 
various writers. In the Prakatarthavivarana, it is stated that 
the uncreated, undetinable, constituent cause of objects is 
Mtlya which stands in a certain relation to the princiiile of 
Absolute Thought (Cinmatra). Ab.solute Thought or (ht as 
rellected in that Maya is God (Isvara) : while, as retlocted in 
the innumerable tlefiiiite or determined parts of that Mayil, 
which are called A\ idya, and which possess the powers of hiding 
the true nature of tin; spirit and of generating appearances, it 
is the animal spirit (Jlva ). 
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The view, propounded in the Tattvaviveka—the first of the 
fifteen essays which compose the Pancadasi—is that the original 
constituent cause which is made up of the three principles of 
Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas, has two forms, in one. of which 
the Sattva or principle of goodness is predominant, not 
being over-powered by Rajas or the principle of action, and 
Tamas or the principle of evil, and in the otlier it is so over¬ 
powered and is impure. The first Is Maya and the second 
is Avidya : and absolute Thought as rofiocted in them, becomes 
God and the animal spirit respectively. 

Some say, that the original constituent cause, when the power 
of generating appearances is predominant in it, is Maya and it 
is the environment (Upadhi) of God, while, when the power 
of concealing the true natiua^ is predominant, the same 
original cause is Avidya ; and in this form it is the environ¬ 
ment of the animal spirit. Hence it is that the animal 
spirit is ignorant of his real Brahman nature, while God 
is not. 

The author of the Sairiksepasariraka holds that the 
original cause is the environment or Upadhi of God, while its 
effects are the environment of the animal spirit. But the 
relation between these environments and Absolute Thought is 
not like that of Akasa or space to the Jar in which it is enclosed, 
but like that of a mirror to the thing which is reflected in it. 
Thus Absolute Thought, as reflected in the original cause, which 
is Avidya, is God, and as retlected in the mind or tlio cognitive 
apparatus (Antabkarana), which is an effect of Avidya, it is the 
animal spirit. According to these views, final deliverance consists 
in abandoning the conditions of refloctions or images and 
attaining to the condition of the thing which is reflected, i.e., 
of Absolute Thought. 

Our author then proceeds to the more recondite and detailed 
explanations given in otlier treatises ; into these I need not 
enter, my object being simply to illustrate the large variety 
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of theories that obtains even within th<^ boundaries of the 
system of tli(‘ A'odanta promul^^ated by Sariikarficarya. 

PA KIT A N1)A( ;a 1 'J:TI k a 

No. 142 is Pakhandacapetikri or “a slap on the face of 
heretics.” The heretics wlxo come in for this treat at the hands 
of the author Vijaya-Kamacrirya, are the followers of Madhva. 
Their getting their bodies branded with heated seals of the 
Sankha or conch-shell and the (’akra or <liseus of Visnu is 
the principal subject of tlie attack. The text from the lY'das 
and tlie IhuTinas adduced by the Madinas in favour of theii' 
]jractice are declared to 1)0 foi’geries. and in ^onn' cases, explained 
in a manner dillerent frmn tliat in wliich they aia* understood 
by the members of that sect. 'I'he author tlien adduces his 
own texts in condemnation of th<‘ practice and consigns the 
Madhvas to the tortures of Indl. The tract ends with a 
(piotation fi*om tiu* Kurmapurana r<'presen(ing Saiiikaracai*ya 
as an incarnation of Siva and recommending his system to those 
who seek enternal happiness. 

No. 140. 117, 008, 0t)0, 070. t)72 and tnO also belong to 
this brancli of tlie Advaita Vedfinta. 

II—VJSISTADVAITA Oh KA-MANIMA'S SYsTHM 

No. lo3 is a commentary on tin* Bliagavadglta by Rainnnnja. 
Rriinruiuja’s system is principally followed in Southern India 
in tlie Tamil and also in the Telugu country, and a good manj' 
works belonging to it have been printed in Madras in (he Telugu 
character. The sj^stem has also a pretty considerable following 
in Rajaputana and Alarwar and also iiiGujarath ; and therefore 
the Manuscripts in this Collection iiurchased in the North 
are written in the Nagaiu character. No. ld.3 Avas transcribed 
in 1792 Saiiivat. 

THE AKTHAPAKCAKA 

No. 152 is a copy of the Arthapaficaka by Narayanaparivra^. 
This is a summary of the topics belonging to the system which 
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primarily are five, each being divisible again into five. The 
five principal ones are (I) .Tiva, i.e., animal spirit or dependent 
spirit; (11) Tsvara, i.e., God ; (III) ITpaya, i.e., the way to God ; 
(lY) Phala or Purn^artha, i.e., the end of life; and (V) Virodhinah, 
i.e., obstructions to the attainment of God. 

ANALYSIS OF THE WORK 

(1.)—Jivas arc of five kinds, viz. (1) Nitya 'i.e., those 
who never entered on Saihsara or the succession of 
lives and deaths at all, such as Garuda, Vi§vaksena and 
others ; (2) Mukta, i.e., those avIio have shaken off the 
fetters of life and whoso sole jiurpose and joy is attendance 
(Kaimkarya) on God; (3) Kevala, i. e., those whose hearts 
being purified are fixed on the highest truth and who are thus 
free from the succession of births and deaths; (4) Mumuk^u, 
i. e., those who having experienced the misery of life, are 
averse to its enjoyments and have fixed their desire only on 
the highest end, viz., the attainment of the condition of an 
attendant on God ; and (5) P>addha, i.e., those who devoting 
themselves to the life whether of a god, man, or brute that 
their previous merits or demerits (Karman) have assigned to 
them, seek only the enjoyments of such a life and are averse to 
the joys of Brahma(n). 

(II.)—The manifestations of Tsvara or God are five; viz., 
(1) Para, i. e., he who lives in Yaikuntha and whose presence 
is enjoyed by the Nitya and Mukta spirits who dwell near him, 
who is unbeginning and endless, who wears celestial ornaments, 
celestial garments, and celestial weapons, who possesses celestial 
beauty and an endless numlmr of holy attributes, and who is 
accompanied by Sri, Bhu, and Likl; (2) Yyuha, i. e., the forms of 
Samkar§ana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha assumed for the 
creation, protection, and dissolution of the world ; (3) Vibhava, 
i.e., incarnations such as Rama and Krsna for the establishment 
of Truth, the protection of the good and the destruction of tlui 
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wicked; (4) Antaryamin, who has two forms, in one of which 
he dwells in everythinj' and rnlos over all, is bodiless, all- 
pervadin^,s and the store of all j^mod attributes and is called 
Visnn, Narayana, Vnsudeva, &c., and in the other, he possesses 
a body bearing celestial weapons such as a concli-shell and a 
discus, and celestial ornaments, dwells in tlie heart of man, is 
the store of all ijood attributes, and is known by the names of 
H|*sTkesa, Fnrusottama, Vrisudeva, &q. ; and (5) Area, i. e., 
idols of stone, metal, &c., in which he dwells and allows himself 
to be worshipped by his devotees. 

In the YatlndramatadTpika to be noticed below and in other 
places, the Yynhas are «iven as four, Vasudeva imssessed of the 
six j,n’eat attributes, beino the first, Saiiikarsana possessol of two, 
viz,, Jhana and Bala, being the second, Fradyumna having 
Aisvarya and Virya, the third, and Aniruddha possessed of 
Bakti and Yejas, the fourth. The first Yynha is assumed in 
order that it may serve as an object of devotion, and the other 
three for the creation, <^'C., of the worM. In the present \vork 
the Yasudeva YyQha is put down as the second form of the 
Antaryilrain. 

(III.)—The T^imyas or ways to (Jod arc five, viz., (1) Karma- 
yoga, (2) Jnaiiayoga, (3) Bhaktiyoga, (4) ITapattiyoga, and 
(o) Acaryabhimnnayoga. ITnIer the first comes the whole 
Vedic sacrificial ritual and the Smafta or domestic ceremonies 
along with the fasts and observances, by going through which 
the person is i>urified. Then by means of Yama, Niyama, Ac., 
mentioned in the Yoga Sastra, one should concentrate his mind 
upon himself. This concentration leads to Jhanayoga, which 
consists in fixing the mind on Narayana or Yasudeva described 
in the Yasudeva YyOha as the i)erson on whom one’s own self, 
on which the mental powers have already been concentrated, 
depends. Thus the devotee arrives at God through himself. 
The Jhilnayoga leads to Bhaktiyoga which consists in con¬ 
tinuously seeing nothing but God. Prapatti is resorted to by 
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those who cannot avail themselves of or are not equal to the 
first three methods. It consists in throwing one’s self entirely 
on the mercy of God. There are many details given which 
need not bo reproduced hero. The last method, Acaryilbhi- 
manayoga, is for one who is unable to follow any of the others, 
and consists in surrendering oneself to an Acfirya or preceptor, 
and being guided by him in everything. The preceptor 
goes through all that is necessary to effect his pupil’s 
deliverance, as a mother takes medicine herself to Cure an 
infant. 

(IV.)—The Purugarthas are live, viz., (1) Dharma, (2) Artha, 
(.3) Kama, (4) Kaivalya, and (5) Mok^a. The first three do not 
differ from those ordinarily called by those names, and the 
last two are the conditions attained by the Kevala and Mukta 
spirits (I, 3 and 2 above.) 

(V.)—The Virodhins are five, viz., (1) Svasvarupavirodhin, i.e., 
that which prevents one’s own real or spiritual nature from 
being seen, such as the belief that the body is the soul; (2) 
Parasvarupavirodhin, or that which prevents one’s approach to 
the true God, such as devotion to another or false deity or 
disbelief in God’s incarnations; (3) Upayavirodhin, or that 
which prevents the true ways from being resorted to, as the 
belief in ways other than those mentioned above being more 
efficacious or in the latter being inadequate; (4) Puru^ilrtha- 
virodhin or attachment to other than the true or highest object 
of life; (5) Praptivirodhin, i.e., the being connected with a 
body that one’s own Karman has entailed or with other 
spirits who are so embodied. 

yatinduamatadIpika 

No. 154 is a Manuscript of the Yutlndramatadipika in which 
the whole system of the Yatindra or Ramanuja is briefly 
explained. The author is Srinivasa, son of Govindacarya of 
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the VadhQla family. The following persons are mentioned in 
the beginning as the propounders of the system :— 

VySsa 

Dramidacjlrya 

Bodhayana 

Hriparank usanatha 

Guhadeva 

Yamunamuni 

Bhnruci 

Brahmanandin 

Yatlsvara 

At the end the author states 

that in his explanation of the 

doctrines of the sect he has followed the following works:— 

Dramidabha^ya 

Darsanayathatmyanirnaya 

Nyilyasiddhi 

N yjiyasara 

Siddhitraya 

Tattvadipa 

Srlbha^ya 

Tattvanirnaya 

Dlpasilrasaiiigraha 

Sarvarthasiddhi 

Bhil^yavivarapa 

^ yayaparisuddhi 

Samgatimala 

N yayasiddhaj nana 

Sadarthasaiii k§epa 

Paramatal) ban ga 

Srutaprakasika 

Tattvatrayaculuka 

Tattvaratnakara 

Talt van i r u pan a 

Praj fiflparitrilna 

Tat t vat ra y a V y akh y ana 

Prameyasamgraha 

Candamaruta 

N yayakulisa 

Vedanta vijaya 

Nyayasudarsana 

ParSsaryavijaya 


And others 


The last in the first list or Yatlsvara is Ramanuja; and his work, 
the Sribha^ya, is the fourth in this. This is so because the followers 
of RaiiKlnuja believe that the system was taught by several 
teachers who flourished before Rilmanuja. Ramanuja himself 
states at the beginning of the Bhasya that the Vvtti on tho 
Brahmasutra written by Bodhayana \va3 abridged by his 
predecessors ; and among these Drarnidacfirya is mentioned in 
the Brutaprakasika, the commentary on the Bhayya. 
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DIFFERENT DIVISIONS OF THE TOPICS BELONGINO TO 
RAMANUJA’S SYSTEM 

Srinivasa then proceeds to indicate the variety of views 
entertained by different classes of writers. The SQria admit 
only one entity (Tattva); the Ijsis divide it into two, Atman 
and Anatman ; and the Acaryas professing to follow the Sruti 
propound three Tattvas or entities, viz., (1) Jihogya or 
what is to be enjoyed or suffered ; (2) Bhokti’, the enjoyer or 
sufferer; (3) Niyantj- or the ruler and controller. Some 
Acaryas teach the system under the four heads of (1) Heya or 
what is to be shunned, (2) the means of keeping it off, 

(3) Upadeya or what is to be sought and secured, and (4) its 
means. Other teachers (Desikas) divide the subject into live 
parts, viz., (1) what is to be attained or got at (Prfipya), (2) he 
who attains it (Prilptr), (3) the means of attainment (Upilya), 

(4) the fruits or objects of life (Phala), and (5) obstructions or 
impediments. These are the five topics or Arthapahcaka 
described above as given in [this year’s Manuscript] No. 152. 
Some teachers add one more topic which is called Sambandha 
(relation), and thus expound six. 

There is no real difference, according to our aulhoi*, between 
these several views, since the variety is due to the adoi)tion of a 
different principle of division by each teacher. The true 
substance of the Vedantas or Upanisads is that there is only 
one Brahma(n), with the animal or individual spirits and the 
dead world as its attributes (Cidacidvisistadvaitam). 


RAMANUJA’S SYSTEM SAME AS THAT OF THE PANCAUATRAS 

The body of doctrines wliich constitutes the system of 
Ramanuja is eventually the same as that professed by the more 
ancient school of the Pahcarillras or Bhagavatas. The doctrine 
of Vyuhas, Vasudeva as the name of the Supreme Deity, and 
Bhakti or faith and love as the way to salvation are 
characteristic of the school. It does not trace all our finite 
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thought and feeling to a principle alien to the soul such as 
Prakfti or Maya as the Saiiikhya or Advaita Vedanta does, and 
look upon freedom from that sort of thought and feeling as 
Moksa or deliverance. It is a system of poi)ular religion and 
has not such a metaphysical basis as either of those two has. 
Vasudeva was recognised as the Supreme Deity even in the 
time of Patahjali ; for under Pan ini IV. .3. 98, the author of the 
Mahabha.?ya states that the Vasudeva occurring in the Sutra is 
not the name of a Ksattriya, but of Tatrabhagavat, which 
term is explained by Kaiyata as signifying a certain ( form of 
the) Supreme Deity. 

HISTORY OF THE PAN CAR AT RA SYSTEM 

The PaiTcarritra system is mentioned along with the rival 
system of the Pasupatas, and with the Saiiikhya, Yoga, 
and Vedas or Aranyakas in the Narayaniya section of the 
Moksadharmaparvan which forms a part of the Santiparvan 
of the Mahabharata (Chap. 3d9 Bom. Ed.), and explained 
in detail to Narada in the Svetadvipa by the Supreme 
Narayana who manifested himself to him (Chap. 339). The 
whole Narayaniya section seems to refer to that system one 
way or another. This section is older than Kamaiiuja, since he 
refers to it in the passage in his Vedantabhasya, to be noticed 
below, and older also than Saiiikaracarya who quotes in his 
Jhiasya under II. 1. 1, from chapters 331 and 339, (p. 409 
Vol. I., Bibl. Ind. Ed.), and from chapters 350 and 351, 
(p. 413). Dhruvaseiia I, one of the earlier princes of the 
Valabhi dynasty is called a Bhagavata, while others are styled 
Mrdiesvaras. >\.mong the sects mentioned by Bana in the 
eighth chapter of the 8rihar.sacaritra are those of the 
Bhagavatas and the lYu'icaratras. 

From this and also from the passages noticed below occurring 
in the Vedanta Bhasyas of Saiiikaracarya and Ramanuja, it 
appears that these were two sects ; but they did not differ 
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materially from each other, and the Pahcaratras considered them¬ 
selves to be Bhagavatas also. Saiiikaracarya refutes the doctrines 
of the Bhagavata school in his Bha^ya under the Vedanta Sutras 
II. 2. 42 and 43 ; and the same doctrines amended so as to avoid 
his objection, are refuted under Sutras 44 and 45, and the name 
Pancaratra is used in connection with them. 

RAMANUJA’S DEFENCE OF THE rA^CARATllA SYSTEM 

Ramanuja, on the other hand, interprets the first two Sutras 
as setting forth the objector’s view or the Purvapakga ; 
represents the opponent as giving the same doctrines that are 
refuted by Samkaracarya under those two Sutras as the 
doctrines of the BhUgavatas, and makes him pronounce them 
to be opposed to the Sruti. I’lien under Sutra 44, he says that 
the view of the objector is based on a misconception of the 
doctrines of the Bhagavata system, and gives the correct 
doctrines under that Sutra and the next, one of them being 
the same as that mentioned by Saiiikaracarya under Sutra 44. 
These doctrines are, he asserts, in harmony with the Sruti, 
and thus according to him the Pancaratra system is not refuted 
by Badarayana, the author of the Sutras. In connection with 
his arguments he quotes from the Pauskara-saihhita, Satvata- 
saihhita, and Parama-samhita. 

Under Sutra 45, Samkaracarya accuses the Pancaratras of 
treating the Vedas with contemiit, since it is stated in 
one of their books that Sandilya not having found the way 
to the highest good in the four Vedas had recourse to this 
Sastra. Ramanuja answers this accusation by saying that 
a similar statement occurs in the Bhumavidya (Chandogya 
Up. VII. 1). Narada is represented there as saying that he 
has studied all the Vedas and other branches of learning 
and still ho only knows the Mantras and not the Atman. This 
does not involve the contempt of the Vedas, but the object of 
the statement is simply to extol the Bhumavidya or the 
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philosophy of the highest object that is explained further on. 
Or, the sense is that NSrada studied all the Vedas, but was not 
keen enough to comprehend the nature of the Atman though 
set forth in tlioso works. Precisely the same interj^retation 
should be laid on this statement of Saiulilya’s not having found 
the way to the highest good in the four Vedas, and it should 
not be construed as involving contempt for the Vedas. 

THE XOX-VEDIC ORJdJX OF THE PANCAHaTEA SYSTEM 

But in spite of all this defence there can be no (juestion 
that the Blnlgavata or PilficaiTitra system did not owe its 
origin to the Vedas or U|>anisads. It arose from that 
current of thought from which tlie Bhagavadglta, the 
worship of Vasudeva, and the doctrine of Bliakti sprang, 
and the sacred books which are appealed to, are the 
different Saiiihitas of the Naradapancaratra, six of whicli have 
been mentioned before as existing in tlie Liljrary of Jasvantrai 
Gopalrai at Patan‘, and three of which are, it will have been 
seen, quoted by Ramanuja. The present Collection also 
contains one which will ))o noticed below. The book printed 
under the name of NaradapahcaiTitra in the Bibliotheca 
Indica is only one of the Saiiihitas—that called .Ihanam}*tasara, 
corresponding with h in Jasvantarai’s list. Of the three (pioted 
by Ramanuja, one—the Pauskarasaniliittl—occurs in that list. 
The account of the Pahearatra given in the Narayanlya section 
of the Mahilbliarata is perhaps one of the oldest. 

PAXCARATKA same as TJIE satvata system 

In forming some idea of the origin of this system the 
following circumstances must be taken into account;— 

(1). The characteristic name of the supreme deity is Vasudeva, 
and Narayana, Vi§nu, and even Kp^na arc only additional and 
probably later names or identifications. 

1 Ante, p. 69. [ N. B. U. ] 
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(2) . In the NfirSyanlya section of the MahabhSrata, the 
Pancarfitra is represented as an independent religion professed 
by the Satvatas and is also called the Sritvata religion (Chap. 348, 
vv. 34, 55, and 84) ; and Vasu ITparicara, who was a follower of 
that religion, is spoken of as worshipping the Supreme God 
according to the Satvata manner (V^idhi) which was revealed 
in the beginning by the Sun (Chap. 335, vv. 19 and 24). 

(3) . The religion is stated to be the same as that taught 
to Arjnna by Bhagavat himself when the armies of the 
Pandavas and tlie Knrus were .drawn up in battle-array and 
Arjuna’s heart misgave him (Chap. 348, v. 8 and Chap. 34G, 
V. 11). In the Bhilgavata the Satvatas are represented as calling 
the highest Brahina(n), Bhagavat and Vasndeva (X. 9.49), and 
as worshipping and adoring Kr^na in a peculiar way (XL 21.1). 
Hamanuja too refers, as we have seen, to the Satvatasaiiihita. 

TTTE KSATTRIYA ORIGIN OF THE SATVATA RETJGION, AND OF 
• THE GENERAL rillLOSOPHICAL SPECULATION 

Satvat was the name of a descendant of Yadu as we learn 
from the Puranic genealogies, and his race was the race or clan 
of .the Satvatas. The Satvatas are mentioned in the Bhagavata 
along with, the Andhakas and Vrynis which were two of the 
Yadava tribes (I. 14. 25, and III. 1. 29). Vasudeva himself was 
a prince of that race, being called Satvatar^abha (Bh. XI. 
21. 1), and Satvatapumgava (Bh. I. 9. 32). 4'he worship of 
Vasudeva ascends, as we have seen, higher into antiquity than 
Patahjali or even Panini, since the name Vasudeva is contained 
in the Sfitra itself. About the time when he flourished or 
when the Upanisads were written, and e\en later, when 
Buddhism and dainism arose, the energies of the Indian mind 
were directed to religious speculation, and we find a variety of 
systems coming into vogue. 

In this intellectual race the K^attriyas took a much more 
active part than the Brahmans. In the ChSndogya Upani^ad, 
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a prince of the name of Pravahana, the son of Jaibala (V. 3), 
and Asvapati, king of the Kekaya country (V. 11), appear 
as teachers of religious truth and Brahmans as learners; 
and in' the former i^assago it is even stated that the 
Ksattriyas were the orginal possessors of that knowledge. 
Similarly, in the KausTtakibrahmanopanisad, we find Ajatasatru, 
king of KasT, explaining the true Brahma(n) to Bahlki the 
Gargya, who had only pretended to teach it to the king, but did 
not know it really. The same story is told in the Brhadaranyaka. 
Buddha was a Ksattriya and belonged to tho Sfikya clan ; 
so was Mahavira who belonged to the race of the dfiatrkas. 

Since then the Ksattriyas were so active at ilie time 
in propounding religious doctrines and founding sects and. 
schools, wc may very well suppose that a Ksattriya of the name 
of Vflsudeva belonging to the Yadava, Vrsni, or Sfitvata race 
founded a theistic system as Siddlulrtha of tho JSakya race and 
Mahavira of the Jhati'ka race founded atheistic systems. And 
just as Buddha under the title of “Bhagavat” is introduced 
as the teacher in Buddhistic works, so is Yilsudeva as Bhagavat 
introduced in the Bhagavadglta and some other parts i^f the 
Mahabharata. That must have ])een one of his most prominent 
names, since his followers were in later times called Bhagavatas. 

Or perhaps, it is possible that Vasudeva was a famous prince of 
the Satvata race and on his death was deified and worshipped by 
his clan ; and a body of doctrines grew up in connection with 
that worship, and the religion spread from that clan to other 
classes of the Indian people. In its origin tliis religion must 
have been simple, and it must have developed into the 
Pahearatra system when some of the Samhitas mentioned above 
were written. Other elements represented by the names 
Vi§nu, Narayana, Govinda, and Kv^na were engrafted in later 
times on tho religion of Vasudeva, and thus the various forms 
of modern Vaisnavism arose. 

It is therefore clear that the Paucaratra was a distinct system 

25 I R. G, Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol. II ] 
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independent of the Vedas and Upani^ads. But during the 
early centuries of the Christian ora, while the country was 
under the domination of foreigners of the Saka, Pahlava, and 
Yavana races, the Buddhists had grown powerful. With the 
restoration of the native dynasties in the fourth century, the 
influence of Brahmans increased and they then began a fierce 
conflict with all heretics. These were cried down as scoffers, 
atheists, nihilists (Vainasikas), &g. The great Mimfimsakas, 
Sabarasv5min, Mandanamisra, Kumarila and others, flourished 
during this period of conflict. They ran down even the 
Aupanigadas, or the holders of the Jiianamarga, i.e., the religion 
of the Upani§ads, as against the Karmamarga or the sacrificial 
religion. The Bauddhas and Jainas who had no regard for 
the Vedas whatever, met them on independent or rationalistic 
grounds. But the Aupani?adas fought them on the field of 
Vedic orthodoxy and succeeded in maintaining their position. 
There were unquestionably in ancient times several Aupanisada 
systems; but it was the doctrine of the unreality of *the world 
and the unity of spirit with which the name of Saiiikaracilrya is 
connected, and which has been characterized by the IMfldhvas 
as but Buddhistic nihilism in disguise, that succeeded on the 
present occasion. And that doctrine was by others considered 
as subversive of religion and certainty. Samkarilcfirya and 
his followers did not treat tenderly the religious systems that 
had become popular such al that of the Blnlgavatas or 
Pahoaratras and of the Pasupatas. 

RAMANUJA’S FINDING A VEDANTIC BASIS FOR THE 
SATVATA RELIGION 

It was, therefore, Ramanuja’s endeavour to put down the 
pernicious doctrine of Maya or unreality, and seek a Vedantic 
and philosophic basis for the religion of Bhakti or Love 
and Faith that had existed from times immemorial; 
and thus the pancaratra system which was independent of the 
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Vedas before, became a system of the Vedanta or an Aupani§ada 
fly stem. 


lU.—DVAITA OR MADHVA’S SYSTEM 

Ramanuja found a Vodantic ])asis for the Pahcaratra or 
Bhagavata religion and vindicated the reality of the world, and 
the separate existence of the human or animal spirit. But the 
theory that he set up in the place of Saihkaracarya’s Maya and 
unity of spirit, viz., that the world and the individual spirits are 
the attributes of the Supreme spirit, di<l not sulliciently 
distinguish the latter from the two former, an^l was not 
calculated to emphasize the sui)reme greatness of (lod as 
compared with the littleness of the animal spirit and of tlie world. 

t 

MADHYA’S CARRYING ON THE KEEORM OF 
RAMANUJA FURTHER 

Madhva or Anandatfrtha,. therefore, propounded the 
doctrine of Dvaita or duality, and laid particular stress on 
the live eternal distinctions, viz., the distinction between 
(1) God and the animal spirit, (2) God and the inanimate 
world, (d) tlie animal spirit and the inanimate world, 
(4) one animal spirit and another, and (5) one inanimate object 
and another. In other respects he like Ramanuja was a vindi¬ 
cator of the Pancaratra religion. But he seems to have given a 
more general or a less exclusive form to it. The name Visnu 
is more prominent in his system than Vasudeva, and thus the 
historical nature of the Pahcaratra religion is thrown into the 
back-ground. 

In the Bharatatatparyanirnaya, AnandatTrlha gives as 
authorities for his doctrine of the supreme greatness of Visnu 
and for other points in liis system, the four Vedas, Rk and 
others, the Pahcaratra (Samhitas), the Bliarata, the original 
Ramayana, BrahmasQtra, and other texts that agrc'e with these 
and not those that disagree. The Vai^ipava Purapas are also to 
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be accepted, because they are of the nature of the PahcarStra 
works, and the Smftis of Manu and others in so far as they 
agree with the doctrine, [Chapter I, vv. 30-32]. 

MANUSCRIPTS OF MADHYA WORKS 
The present Collection does not contain many Manuscripts of 
works belonging to this school; but since the close of the year 
copies of important Madhva works have been purchased and 
these will be noticed in the next Report. 

No. 156 is a complete copy of Anandatirtha’s Bhasya on the 
Brahmasiitra, and’ No. 678 is a fragment of the same work 
beginning with Sutra I. 3. 23 and coming down to the last but 
one Sutra of Chap. III. No. 675 contains the first two chapters 
of Anandatirtha’s Bhasya on the Bhagavadgrtii^ and No. 679 is 
an incomplete copy of Vidyadhiraja’s commentary on the same 
work. No. 677 is a commentary on the Sahasranamastotra of 
Vyaiikatesa, the god whose shrine on the Vyaukatagiri is famous. 
The author was a pupil of Satyavijaya who died in Saka 1661. 

IV.—BUDDHADYAITA OR VALLABllA’S SYSTEM 
Vallabhacarya gave a sensualistic form to Vai^navism. The 
deity is worshipped in the form of Kr^na, the lover of the Gopis 
or shepherdesses (rather cowherdesses) living in Gokula. Valla- 
bha’s heaven is a region containing cows (Goloka), to which the 
devotees of Kr§iia repair and where assuming the forms of 
Gopis, they sport with their lover. His Vedantio theory is called 
SuddhSdvaita according to* which the animal spirits and the 
inanimate world are but forms of the Supreme Spirit and are 
related to him as the sparks of tire to the fire. Wo have got a 
Manuscript of one work only belonging to this school (No. 157) 
in the Collection. 

V.—MiSCELLANEUUS VAISNAVISM 
PARAMAGAMAGOJDAMANI 

No. 158 is a copy of the ParamagamacQ^amapi Samhita of 
the Naradapancaratra. As the Pahcaratra Samhitas are 
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acknowledged to be the chief authorities for Vaienavism by the 
earlier Vaigijava sects, and consequently do not belong to any 
one system in particular, I have put the Manuscript under the 
above heading, it being the only one of its class. 

VISOTBHAKTICANDRODAYA 

No. 162 is Vi^nubhakticandrodaya which looks like a 
manual for the use of an ordinary Vai.spava not necessarily 
belonging to any of the sects already mentioned but worshipping 
Vignu according to the general precepts contained in the 
PurSnas. The work is certainly older than Vallabha; for 
another Manuscript recently purchased was transcribed in 
Sam vat 1496 and Saka 1361, the cyclic year being Siddhartha, 
in the reign of MaharSya Sivadas<a, and was finished on 
Wednesday the 14th of the dark half of Asvina, the 15th or 
Amavasyfi falling in the afternoon of the day ; while Vallabha 
is said to have been born in Saiiivat 1535. 

No. 160 is Bhagavadbhaktiratnavali which consists (^f a 
collection of the several texts on Bhakti scattered in the dilTerent 
parts of the Bhagavata with a commentary and introductory 
verses. The author is Vi^nupuri who calls himself a Tairabhukta 
i.e., a native of Trrabhukti or Tirhut. 

WORKS ON LATER VAISNAVISM 

No. 159, Bhaktirasamj-tasindhu, and No. 161, Mukticintamani 
are representatives of later developments of Vaispavism. The 
author of the former was a pupil of the celebrated Krspa 
Caitanya of Bengal, and wrote the work in the Saka year 
RamShkasakra which expression signifies 1493. But the 
commentator takes it as equivalent to 1463, wherefore jt appears 
that the word “Ahka’^ occurring in that expression is a mistake 
for “Ahga”. The names of the author and of the commentator 
are not given, but the former calls himself a Varaka or “ a 
poor thing ” and Kgudra or a “ little creature The date of 
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the composition of the treatise agrees well with the date of 
Caitanya who was born in 1407 Saka. 

The Mukticintamani promises Mukti or eternal bliss to those 
who adore JagannStha of Orissa. 

VI—KABMIR SAIVISM 

Saivism is perhaps as old as Vaisnavism. It does not seem to 
have a historical element in it as Vaisnavism liad in the Satvata 
religion founded by Vasndeva or inculcating the worship of 
Yasudeva ; and hence the doctrine of Bhakti plays no prominent 
part in it. When the doctrines were reduced to a definite 
shape, the system came to be known by the name of Pasupata 
or Mahesvara. 

PAl^UPATA Oli ^[AnESVAPiA SYSTEM AND THE DIFFERENT 
MAHESVARA SECTS 

The Pasupta system is, as we have seen, mentioned along with 
the -Pahearatra in the text from the Mahabharata referred to 
above. Images of Siva for purposes of worship are referred to 
by Patanjali. The Pasupatas are mentioned by Ilwhan Thsang 
as existing in different towns and cities in India in liis time. 
Bapa speaks of them in the Harsacaritra and Kadambari. Most 
of the princes of Valaldii arc styled Mahesvaras. Saiiikaracarya 
refutes the doctrines of the Mahesvara school under II. 2. 37. 
Ramanuja also does the same under that 8ntra, and mentions 
four sects, the Kilpalas, the Kalamukhas, the Pasupatas, and 
Saivas. Madhava explains the doctrines of two of these sects, 
the first of which he calls Nakullsa Pasupata and the second 
Saiva. 

BPANDASASTllA AND ITS PROMUI/UTORS 

The Kasmir MMiesvaras are different from all these. Their 
literature has two branches, one of which is called 
Spandatotra and the other Pratyabhijiiasastra. The principal 
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work belonging to the former is that called SivasatrSni, which 
according to Bhaskara, the author of the Viirtikas, manifested 
themselves to Yasugnpta umlcr the guidance of a Siddha\ 
K^emaraja, however, in the Hpandanirnaya states that 
Vasugnpta found them inscribed on a stone tlirongh the will of 
God,* 1)eing directed to the place in a droam. In a verse at 
the end of Uama’s Spandakaidkavivarana w(; are told that these 
Siltras were communicated by ^lahesa to Vasngupta in a 
dream.^ JJtpala in the S|)andapradTpika states tliat he learned 
them from a Siddba.^ However lie may have ()])tained them, 
it is clear that otlun* people got tliem from Vasngupta. i.o., ho 
was their author. 



1 


t: 5^ I 

II—From 

Manuscript No. 171 of this year’s Collection. 

2 sftJiTfgniSm^'r 


1—From Miuiuscript No. 512 of 1875-70. 
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Manuscript No. 173 of this year’s Collection. 
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Another work of equal authority is the Spandakftrikas, as 
to the authorship of which also there are varying statements. 
Bhaskara says that Vasugiipta communicated the Sivashtras 
to Kallata, three parts of which ho explained by composing 
Sotras of his own. In •the Spanda-k5rikavivarana it is 
stated that Kallata only published the SpandSmrta which 
was composed by Vasugupta on MahSdevagiri. Kgemaraja 
in the Spandanirnaya says that Vasugupta having obtained 
the Sivasntras embodied their substance in fifty-one Slokas. 
Utpala, on the other hand, tolls us in the Spandapradipika 
that it was Kallata who composed the fifty Anustubh Slokas 
after ho had learned the Rahasya or essence of the Sastra 
from his preceptor Vasugupta.^ 'At the end of the treatise lie 
gives a Sloka as if occurring in the original, in which the same 
thing is stated.^ “ The Satras of his own” which Bhaskara 
speaks of must undoubtedly be the fifty or fifty-one Karikas 
mentioned by others. Since this author flourished before the 
others his account is likely to be correct. If the verse given by 
Utpala at the end does really occur in the original it decides the 
point, and the author of the Karikas must be taken to be Kallata. 
But oven if it does not, there is another verse which is 
commented on both by Utpala and Rama and which conse¬ 
quently does belong to the original treatise, i.e., the Karikas, 
in which the author praises the stylo of his master.’ This 
master is explained to bo Vasugupta by both the commentators ; 
hence the author of the Karikas must bo Kallata. Perhaps the 
best way of reconciling the varying statements would be to 
suppose that Kallata put in verse what his master taught him ; 

1 See the verses given before in the footnotes. 
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or both together composed tho Karikas while Kallata published 
them. Kallata wrote also a short Vftti on the Karikas which is 
given in some places in Rama’s work and is frequently alluded 
to by Ksemaraja who expressly attributes it to him. The work 
composed of tho Karikas and tho Vftti is called Spandasarvasva. 

PROMULaATORS OP THE PRATYABHlJNltoTRA 

The founder of the Pratyabhijiiasastm, the other branch of 
Kasmir Saiva philosophy, was Somananda, the author of a 
work called ^ivadfsti ; but the writer of tho principal work 
of the system, tho so-called Sutras which are verses, was his 
pupil Utpala, the son of Udayakara. 

The present Collection has tho following works belonging to 
these two branches. 

No. 171 is a Manuscript in the Sarada character of Bhaskara’s 
SivasQtravartika, The introduction of this is given by 
Dr. BUhler in his Report for 1875-76, from which we learn that 
the author of the Vartika belonged to the sixth generation 
after Vasugupta. 

No. 173 is a copy of the Spandapradipika in the same 
character. There is a modern copy of the work in Nagarl in 
Dr. Biihler’s Kasmir Collection. The author is Utpala wlio. 
Dr. Biihler thinks, might bo the same as the author of the 
PratyabhijnasQtra. But the former was the son of Trivikrama 
who lived at Narayanasthana, as wo are told in the introduction 
of the Spandapradipika as well as at the end ; while the latter 
was the son of Udayakara. The author of the Spandapradipika 
quotes from the Paramarthasara which is a work by Abhinava- 
gupta, tho pupil of a pupil of the author of the 
Pratyabhi j nasutra.^ 

No. 168 is Pratyabhijnavimarsinilaghuvptti by Abhinavagupta 
transcribed in Samvat 1808. No. 165 is Paramarthasara, and 

1 F, 2b, b. 2 of No, 512 of 1876-76. 

26 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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Nos. 166 and 167 are copies of the same with K^emaraja’s 
commentary in the Sarada and Nagarl characters respectively, 
and No. 163 is Abhinavagupta’s Gltarthasaiiigraha in the Sarada 
character. We have also a Sarada Manuscript of Narayana’s 
Stavacintamani with K^emaraja’s commentary (No. 172). We 
have in the Collection two copies, one complete and the 
other incomplete, of a commentary on the Bhagavadgita by 
Rajanaka Rama who represents himself as the son of 
Narayana who lived at Kanyakubja, and the brother of 
Kana (?). As the doctrines set forth in the introduction of 
this commentary resemble those of the Kasmir Saiva school, 
I have put the work in this class. 

spandasastra different from MADHAVA’S saivadarsana 

In his Report for 1875-76, Dr. Btihler identifies the Spanda 
branch of the Kasmir school with the Saivadar^na, the 
doctrines of which are explained by Madhava in the Sarva- 
darsanasaihgraha, and makes a broad distinction between that 
and the Pratyabhijfia branch which is explained by Madhava 
next. But this view is, I think, untenable. The first Sivasotra 
Caitanyamatma and a verse attributed to Yasugupta are quoted 
by Madhava as authorities for some of the Pratyabhijfia 
doctrines that he explains (Bibl. Ind. Ed., pp. 94 & 95) ; while 
none of the books or writers on the Spandasastra are mentioned 
by him in his account of the Saivadarsana. 

COMPARISON OF THE PRINCIPAL DOCTRINES OF THE TWO SCHOOLS 

Besides, the doctrines of Madhava’s Saiva school are totally 
different from those laid down in the Spandasastra. Siva, 
according to that school, is only an efficient or Nimitta cause 
of the inanimate world, the Karman of the animal or human 
spirits being another prompting cause (p. 80); while there is 
also an independent material or constituent cause (p. 82). The 
animal spirits have a separate existence from the Supreme 
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spirit or Siva; and even when they are delivered or freed from 
the trammels of the world they become like Siva but not Siva 
himself. There is a plurality of animal spirits (pp. 84 & 85). 
Ramanuja also represents the four schools of Saivas mentioned 
by him, in the passage referred to above,* as holding the 
doctrine that God or Siva is only an efticient cause, and not the 
material or constituent cause. But the doctrines of the 
Spandasastra are that God or Siva creates the world by his 
mere will;^ he requires no independent material cause* as the 
Vaiseyikas and other schools maintain; neither is ho himself 
the material cause as some of the Vedantins hold ; but he makes 
the world appear in himself, as “a whole town” or other 
things appear in a mirror, and is as unaffected by it as the 
mirror is by these\ The illustration of a mirror is only 
applicable to this extent that he is not affected by his creation, 
while the theory that lie is the material cause involves the 
supposition that he undergoes development and change. 
Being a simple substance not divisible into parts, if he develops, 
he must be immanent in the world and can have no existence 
distinct from the world. That Brahma(n) is the material cause 
of the world is the original Vedfmtic doctrine, as appears 
clearly from the Vedanta Sutras; but the immanency of God 
and his having no distinct existence which are its consequences, 
are denied on the ground that the Upanisads represent him. 


1 Ante, p. 198. [N. B. U.] 
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though a simple substance without parts, to have a distinct 
existence at the same time that they represent him to be the 
material cause undergoing development. The two propositions, 
howsoever inconsistent, must be admitted on the authority of 
the sacred texts; (VedantasQtra, II. 1, 26 & 27). 

Sariikaracarya, and, before him, Gau(^ap5da avoided these con¬ 
sequences by declaring the world of which Brahma(n) is the 
material cause to be unreal, and due to some principle of illusion 
called Maya. But they are avoided by Vasugupta and Kallata 
by having recourse to the illustration of a mirror; while 
Samkaracarya’s illustration is that of a rope and the serpent for 
which it is mistaken. Creation, according to the Ka^mlr Saivas, 
is therefore not unreal; and this follows also from their doctrine 
that it is due to God’s will alone. Another illustration they 
give is that of a Yogin who by his power produces anything 
he chooses without using any materials. The animal spirits are 
identical with the Supreme spirit’ and become the Supreme 
spirit when they shake off their impurity.* These are the 
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doctrines of the Spanda^stra, and these are exactly the doctrines 
of the PratyabhijnS. school also as given by Madhava. Hence 
is it that he quotes the SivasQtras and Vasugupta in his account 
of that school. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SPANDA AND PBATYABHIJNA SASTRAS 

The difference is that according to the latter school the 
attainment of Godhead is brought about by u^cognition. 
You are God, but you do not know yourself to be such through 
ignorance ; you have therefore to recognise God in yourself 
through the instructions of your Guru or preceptor and in 
other ways. This doctrine was established by the founders of 
the Pratyabhijha system on the basis supplied by the 
Spandasilstra, and thus this system shows a further development, 
and in the order of time also it is later. 

CONCLUSION 

It will thus be seen that the doctrines of the KSsmlr 
Saivas are adualistic or Advaita and are radically different from 
those of the several schools of ^aivas mentioned by 
Samkarilcrirya, Ramanuja, and Madhava; and in them the 
influence of the Aupani§!ada school—whether that of 
Saihkaracarya or any previous one, is clearly traceable. 

NYAYA AND VAISESIKA 
tarkikaraksavyakhya 

We have one representative of Gotama’s system in the present 
Collection, the Tarkikaraksavyakhya by Varadaraja of which we 
have the second and third Paricchedas in No. 184. The 
Tarkikarak^a consists of Karikas or Slokas and the Vyakhya is 
the perpetual commentary on those Karikas. 

THE AUTHOR OF THE VYAKHYA AND OF 
THE ORIGINAL THE SAME 

Dr. Burnell seems to think that Varadaraja is the author of 
the perpetual commentary only ; but at the end of the work 
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occur two verses the sense of which is, “ This is the work of 
VaradarSja conversant with the NySyavidyS and thoroughly 
proficient in the MlmSmsa. Having closely studied the difficult 
works of Vacaspati, Udayana, and others, I have here given 
the substance, which those disputants who desire victory in 
debate should get up.” Now this cannot apply to the 
commentary, for the substance of the works of previous writers 
is given, not in the merely explanatory portion, but in the 
original Karikas. Then in the colophon wo have, “ Thus ends 
Varadaraja’s Malasutra.” As this Manuscript was written by a 
Jaina and as Jaina scribes use the word “ Stltra ” rather too 
frequently without looking to its propriety, it has probably no 
specific signification here. But the word “ Mfila ” seems to 
point to the belief that the original text or the Tfirkikarak^a 
was the work of Varadaraja. However, the point is settled by 
a statement occurring in a commentary on the whole work by 
Mallinatha, a copy of which has recently been purchased, to 
the effect that Varadaraja wrote the Vyakha on the Slokas of 
the Tarkikarak^a composed by himself. 

Madhava quotes a verse from this work in the Sarvadarsana- 
saragraha (p. 70) which I find in this Manuscript. It is the 28th 
of the second Pariccheda. Varadaraja thus flourished a sufficiently 
long time before the fourteenth century to become a famous 
author. He mentions Vacaspati and Udayana, as we have seen, 
and in the beginning of the second Pariccheda, quotes from the 
Bha^ya, Vartika, Tika, and Tatparyaparisuddhi. The Bhasya 
meant is that on the Sutras of Gotaraa by Vatsyayana ; and the 
Vartika is a commentary on the Bha^ya by Uddyotakara or 
Bharadvaja. The full title of the Tika is Vartikatatparya^lka 
which is a w'ork on the Vartika by Vacaspati Misra, and the 
Tatparyaparisuddhi is a work on this last by Udayana. 

KIltANAVALI 

No. 183 is a Manuscript of the Kirapavali which is a 
commentary on Prasastapadacarya’s Bhasya on the Sutras of 
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Kanada, by Udayana. It comes down to the end of the first 
category or Dravya. 

WORKS ON MODERN NYAYA 

Relating to modern Nyaya, we have Manuscripts of parts of 
Gadadhara’s works (Nos. 693, 694, and 681); and Nos. 686-688 
are parts of the Bhavanandl which, like the Gadadhari, is a 
commentary on the Didhiti of Raghunathabhatta Siromani. 

There is a commentary on the Bhavanandl by Mahadeva 
Puntamkara, i.e., Mahadeva, native of Puntambem in the 
Ahmednagar District. He was a pupil of Sitikantha, probably 
the same as the author of the Tarkaprakasa. Nos. 689-691 are 
parts of Mahildeva’s work. 

Another commentary on Siromani’s work is that by Jayarama, 
of the Vyilptivada of which No. 187 is a copy. 

We have a copy of a commentary (other than those 
noticed in my last Report) on Janakinatha’s Nyayasiddhanta- 
manjarl (No. 185). It is entitled Rilabodhini, and the author 
is Narasiiiiha Pancanana, son of Govinda Tarkrdamkjlin who 
lived in Gaudamandala or Bengal. 

No. 186 is an independent work on the Nyilya and Vaisesika 
systems resembling the Tarkasaihgraha and entitled Padartha- 
dlpikil, by Kondabhatta son of Raiigojibhatta, who is the same 
as the author of the Vaiyakaranabhu^anasSra. 

JYOTISA OR ASTRONOMY, ASTROLOGY, 

AND DIVINATION 

I~GANITA BRANCIC 

No. 205 is a copy of a commentary on Bhaskaracilrya’s 
Lllavatl by Mahidasa who wrote it in the year 1644. The era 
is not stated ; but it must be the Sariivat, since the Manuscript 
was transcribed in Samvat 1733. 
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ANIRUDDHA’S COMMENTARY ON THE BHiSVATI 

No. 198 is a commentary on Satananda’s Bhasvatikaraija. 
The epoch year of this is 1021 Saka, and the work was, we 
are told at the end, composed in the year 4200 of the Kaliyuga, 
i.e., in 1021 §aka. The author of the commentary is Aniruddha 
whose father was Bhava^rman and grandfather Mahasarman. 
The last was a physician and lived at Yamanapura; but his son 
Bhava left the place in his old age and settled in the town of 
Saihkara (Benares). Examples are worked in the commentary 
for the Saka year 1416 corresponding to the Vikrama year 1551, 
which was the year of the birth of Hira, the son of Aniruddha. 
The work was finished on Saturday the 1st of the dark half of 
Asvayuj (?) in the Saka year 1417. The author gives 1520 
(Samvat) as the date of his birth, and states that he composed 
the commentary when he was 31 years old. The Bhasvatikaraiia 
follows the Saryasiddhanta. 

OTHER COMMENTARIES ON THE BHASVAT! 

No. 197 is a commentary on the same Karapa by one Madhava, 
native of Kanyakubja or Kanoj, who, when he works examples, 
uses Saka 1447. In speaking of the Ayanaihsas or degrees of 
equinoctial precession, the commentator tells us that the author 
based his rule for finding them on the supposition that in 
Saka 450, the precession was zero, i.e., the equinox corresponded 
with the last point of Revatl and the first of Asvini, while 
according to the Saryasiddhanta it was zero in 421 Saka. 
For,* at the beginning of the Kaliyuga it was zero, and 
according to the Saryasiddhanta, each libration of the equinoxes 
which reaches the limit of 27° occupies 1800 years. So that 
the libration to the east was complete in Kali 1,800, and the 
return motion was complete in Kali, 3,600 ; i.e., the equinox 
corresponded with the first point of Asvini at the end of that 
Kali year. Kali 3,600 corresponds to Saka 421, the difference 
between the eras being 3,179. Madhava therefore proposes to 
correct his author^s rule, 
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At present the Hindu astronomers follow a rule based on the 
supposition that the equinox corresponded with the first point 
of Asvini in the year 444 Saka. But all these take the precession 
to be one minute every year, i.e., 10 second in excess, though 
according to the rate of 27° in 1X00 years, it is 54" every year; 
and the difference has gone on accumulating until it now 
amounts to about 4°. 

No. 199 is another commentary on the same Karana by 
Gahgildhara who was a native of a town to the west of Kuruksetra. 
He wrote his work in 1607 Saka and his illustrative calculations 
are for that year. 

No. 200 is another still, but the author’s name is not given. 
The commentator states that Bhaskanlcarya prepared an 
abridgement of the Suryasiddhanta to render it intelligible to 
his pupils, under the name of Bhasvatr.; and a certain vain man 
of the name of Satilnanda made some changes here and there, 
adding something and taking away something, inserted a verso 
in the beginning and another in the end containing his own 
name, and led ignorant people to think the work as his own. 
But there aiipear to be no grounds whatever for these assertions. 
Bhaskaracilrya was born in 1036 8aka, while the epocli year of 
the Bhtlsvatl is 1021 Saka, on wliich all the rules are based. 
Bhilskaracarya wrote a Karana in accordance with the Brahma- 
siddhiliita and it is not likely he should write another in 
accordance with another SiddhSnta; nor has there been any 
tradition to the effect that he did so. Examples are worked in 
this commentary for the year 1577 Saka and 1712 Sam vat. 
The Bhilsvati Karana seems to have been much used in Northern 
India, since all these commentators are natives of that part of 
the country, and most of the Manuscripts noticed were 
purchased at Delhi. 

GRAHAKAUTUKA BY KESAVA OP NANDIGRAMA 

KeSava of Nandigrama or'Nandagaum, the father of Gapesa, 
the author of the Qrahalaghava, composed a Karana which 
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however was superseded by his son’s treatise and is now little 
known. The work is called Grahakautuka; and as in the case 
of his Jatakapaddhati noticed in my last Report/ Ke^ava himself 
has composed a commentary on it. No. 700 is a Manuscript of 
the original as well as the commentary transcribed in 1500 Saka. 
The epoch year used by Kesava is 1418, while that of his son’s 
GrahalSghava is 1442 Saka. The Saka year in which the 
precession of the equinoxes was zero is taken to be 444. 
Kesava gives Karaalakara as his father’s name, and speaks of 
Nandigrama situated on the coast of the western sea as his 
native place. 

No. 217 is a Karana by one Raghunatha who uses Saka 1484 
as his epoch. 

kha^akhadya 

No. 188 contains calculations according to the rules laid down 
in the Khaijdakhadya for the use of the Kasmlrians. The first 
Sloka in that Karana is given at the beginning, and some of the 
Karikas occurring in it are quoted. The Saka year used for 
most of the calculations is 1564 which was the year in which 
the author wrote. From this we are directed to subtract 587 
and the remainder 977 represents the number of years elapsed 
since the composition of the Karana. The epoch year used in 
this Karana is, we know, Saka 587. 

MODE OF CONVERTING A LAUKIKA INTO A I^AKA DATE 

In the beginning the mode of converting a Laukika year into 
the corresponding Saka is given. 47 is to be taken as a constant 
number and to that must be prefixed the number of centuries 
elapsed since the beginning of the Saka era at any given 
time. To the number so formed the number of passed Laukika 
years should be added, and the total represents the Saka year 
corresponding to the current Laukika year, which Saka year 


} Ante, p. 36. [ N. B. 17, ] 
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appears to be the passed Saka year, since that alone is used in 
calculations. Thus, in the time of the author, fifteen centuries of 
the Saka era had elapsed, and with the constant number 47 we 
have 1547. The current Laukika year was 18, and 17 (the 
number of passed years) being added to 1547, we have 1564 
which was the 8aka year corresponding to the current Laukika 
year. The Laukika year here mentioned must be the Saptar^i year. 

From the above method it will be seen, that in the first Saka 
century Saka 48 corresponded to the current Laukika year 2. 
Now the Saka era began when 8179 years of the Kali had 
elapsed, i.e. Saka 1 past corresponds to 3180 Kali past. There¬ 
fore Saka 48 past corresponds to 3227 Kali past, i.e., Laukika 
current 2 corresponds to Kali 3227 past. Now if the Saptarsi 
era began in the same century as the Kali era, in the first 
century of these eras, 2 Laukika current corresponded to 27 
Kali past, i.e. the Saptarsi era began after 26 years of the Kali 
had elapsed. This agrees with the results arrived at by 
Dr. Biihler, if the Laukika years given by him are considered 
as current years and the Kali years past years. 

ramavinoda 

No. 204 is RiTmavinoda, which is a Karana composed by 
Ramabhatta, the son of Ananhibhatta and younger brother of 
Nllakapflia, at the orders of Rilinadasa, minister of Akbar. The 
epoch year is 35 of the era of Jelahuldin Akbar, who, it is stated, 
got possession of the throne in Yikraina 1612 and Saka 1177. 
Akbar’s genealogy is given in the beginning. The Karana was 
composed in 1535 Saka. 

phattesAhaprakasa 

No. 195 is Phattesahaprakasa. The first five leaves of the 
Manuscript are missing. The work appears to ])e a Karana 
having for its epoch the year 48 of the era of Phatteshah, who 
is spoken of as king of Kedara, of Badari, and of Si inagara and 
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as the crest-jewel of the lunar race. The era of Phatteshah 
began in 1713 of Vikrama or 1578 §aka. The state he governed 
must have been the Punjab Hill State of Garhwal, in which there 
are places of the names of Kedaranatha and Kedarakanta, as well 
as Srinagara. The author of the work is Jatadhara, son of 
Vanamalin, who lived in the country of Siharanda (Sirhind). 
Vanamalin was the son of Diirgamisra who was the son of 
Uddhava of the Gargagotra. 

KIRANIVALI 

No. 697 is a copy of the Kirapavali which is a commentary on 
the Suryasiddhanta by a Citpavan Brahman of the name of 
Dadabhai the son of Madhava, surnamed Gaihvkar. This work 
is noticed by Professor Aufrecht in the Oxford Catalogue ; but 
he does not give the date of its composition. 

DATE OF THE WORK 

In proving that the Kali age proper has not yet begun hut 
that we now live in the introductory period called KalisamdhyS, 
])y adding up the numbers of years for which the different 
dynasties mentioned in the Purapas, particulary the Vi?pn, 
from Pai’Tkgit (who ascended the throne about the beginning of 
the Haihdhya) downwards, held powei—the author gives his 
date three times as 8aka 1641, corresponding to Kali 4820. 
In connection with this matter he speaks of the doctrine 
of a complete revolution of the equinoxes as a Vedabahyamata 
or a doctrine opposed to the Vedas, i.e., heterodox, though it 
is advocated by Bhaskaracarya and others. 

II AND III. SAMHITA AND HORA BRANCHES 

There are several treatises belonging to these branches of 
Jyoti@a. No. 210 is V^ddha-Gargyasariihita. In the body of 
the work, the R§i is sometimes spoken of as Gargya, and 
sometimes as Garga. The work is different from the GargI 
Samhita mentioned by Dr. Kern. 
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VARSAPHALAVICARA by NiLAKAOTHA 

No. 206 is VarsaphalaYicSra by Nilakantha. The commentary 
on the work is by Madhava who represents himself to have 
entered on the 35th year of his age on Wednesday the 14th of 
the light half of A^adha in the year Saihvat 1690 and 
Saka 1555, and makes illustrative calculations with reference 
to himself. Nilakantha appears to have belonged to the same 
family as Visvanatha, the commentator on Kesava’s and 
Gapesa’s works ; but the verses containing an account of the 
family which are given in a detached form are corrupt and 
nothing certain can be made out. 

AN ACCOUNT OF VI^VANATHA’S FAMILY 

An account of Visvanatha’s family occurs however at the 
end of No. 201 which is a Manuscript of the MuhurtacQdamani 
by Sivadaivajna. In GolagrSma situated on tho Godavari and 
in tho country of Vidarbha, lived Divakara who was the pupil 
of-Gapesa, son of Ke^va. The Gapcsa meant must thus have 
been tho author of the Grahalaghava. Divakara had five sons, 
tho eldest of whom was Kpspa wdio was highly honoured at 
the court of tho king, and wrote many treatises. Visnu was 
the name of tho second son and Mai lari of the third ; and the 
last two were Kesava and Visvanatha. A son of Kpspa was 
Narasiiiiha, the author of Vasamlkalpalata, and Narasirhha’s 
younger brother was Siva the writer of the present treatise. 
The family belonged to the BhUradvaja Gotra. 

The dates given in three of Visvanatha’s works are, as stated 
in my last Report\ 1508, 1534, and 1553 Saka, corresponding 
to 1586, 1612, and 1631 a.d. Narasimha also wrote a 

Commentary on the Sorj^asiddhiinta. Hanganatha (the author 
of a gloss on Bhaskaracarya’s Vasana) and Kamalakara, the 
author of the Siddhantatattvaviveka, recently printed in the 
Benares Sanskrit seides, were his sons.* It thus appears 


1 Aii1«, pages 36 and 36. [N. B. U.] 

2 Colebrooke’s Essays. 
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that this was a family of Maratha Brahmans ; and the study of 
astronomy and astrology was successfully pursued by it for 
four generations, their original Guru or teacher being Gapesa 
of Nandagaum. 

VIVlHAVRNDlVANA 

No. 722 is a Manuscript of a work entitled Vivahavrndflvana 
or astrology of marriage, by Ke^ava who belonged to the 
BhSradvaja gotra and was the son of Rapaga. Rapaga was the 
son of Sriyaditya and Sriyaditya of Janardana who was a great 
Yajnika. The first leaf of this Manuscript contains the 
introduction to a commentary on the work ; but in the 
subsequent leaves we have the original only. The author of 
the commentary is Ganesa, son of Kesava, and author of the 
Grahalaghava, who gives the following list of his works :— 

1 Grahalaghava, a Karana 

2 Works on Tithisiddhi 

3 Sraddhavidhi 

4 A commentary on the Lllavatl 

5 A commentary on the Muhurtatattva (of his father) 

6 Parvanirnaya 

7 Vaivahasaddipika or a commentary on the Vivaha- 

vfndavana. 

MINARAJAJATAKA 

No. 211 is in the colophon called Mlnarajajataka composed by 
Yavanesvaracarya; but in the introduction it is stated that an 
ancient Muni taught the Horasastra consisting of a hundred 
thousand Slokas to Maya, and this was abridged by Mlnaraja 
into eight thousand Slokas. In the margin the work is called 
Yavanajataka. 


MEDICINE 

No. 218 is a fragment of a commentary entitled A yurvedarasa- 
yana by Hemadri, the minister of Rama of the Yadava dynasty 
of Devagiri, on Vagbhata’s AstS-pgayogah^'daya. In the intro- 
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duction it is stated that “ HemSdri, the author of the 
Caturvargacintamani, composed this lucid commentary on the 
Ayurveda called As^ahgayogahrdaya in conformity with the 
views of Caraka, Hilrita, and Susruta, in order to enable men 
to acquire a healthy bodily condition so essential for the 
observance of the fasts and vows, and for the performance of 
the ceremonies involved in making gifts and charities which 
have been laid down in the Caturvargacintamani. In this 
commentary he has incorporated the conclusions arrived at by 
Haricandra and others in their commentaries on the Caraka 
and by Jaiyata and others in their commentaries on the 
Susruta.” Since Hemadri here speaks of himself as the minister 
or secretary of Rama and mentions Ids works on Dharma^stra, 
he wrote this work after 1103 Saka or 1271 A.D., the j^ear in 
which Mahadeva the uncle and predecessor of R5ma ceased 
to resign. 

The A^t^hgalipdaya is the principal work commented on; 
where it is silent, the AstShgasamgraha and other works are 
quoted and their texts explained when difficult. 

No. 210 contains fragments of another important work on 
medicine entitled CikitsSsSra by Yahgasena. The name of the 
author’s father was Gadadhara whose original place of residence 
was Kanjika. This appears to be a very old work since we 
have a Manuscript dated 1376 Saihvat or 1320 A.D., in the 
Collection of 1879-80. 

No. 222 is a copy of a work entitled Virasimhavaloka in 
which diseases are traced to sins, and their natures, and 
religious, astrological, as well as medical, remedies arc 
explained. It is attributed to a prince of the name of 
Vlrasiihha who belonged to the Tomara line. Virasimha’s 
father was Devavarma(n) and of this latter Kamalasiiiiha. 

In the second Volume of the Archaeological Reports, General 
Cunningham gives lists of the Tomara princes of Gwalior 
(p. 382). In that supplied by the Tomara Zamindar occur these 
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three names successively:—Knnwar Pal, Deo Brahm, Bir 
Simha Deo. Of these Kunwar must be the same as Kamala, 
since this word is corrupted to Kaiiivala in Hindi and / is 
interchangeable with r. Deo Brahm is the same as Devavarma, 
for according to the ordinary Hindi way of pronunciation 
this word is Devbarma ; and Bir Simha is of course Virasirhha. 
Virasiiiiha established an independent Hindu kingdom at 
Gwalior soon after the invasion of Timur, having shaken 
off the authority of the Delhi sovereign. His date is 1375 
A.D., and of his two predecessors 1350 a.d., and 1325 a.d. 


In the present work the following works and authors 


are referred to-:— 

Sripati (f. 10 5, 12 h, &c.) 
Sartavall (f. 2 a, 12 a, &c.) 
Jataka (f. 2 a, 42 h, &c.) 

Harlta (f. 2 a, 30 h) 

Gargya (f. 2 h) 
Mahesvaratantra (f. 3 a) 
Atreya (f. 3 a) 

Susrutacarya (f. 3 6,35 a, 

&G.) 

Tisatacarya (f. 4 a) 

Vagbhata (f. 9 a, 13 h) 

Saravalljataka (f. 10 h) 
Padmapurana (f. 11 a, 12 6, 
&o.) 

Sivagita. (f. 12 h) 

Gautama (f. 12 6, 37 a), 
Brahmagita (14 a) 


Brahmapurana;(14 a) 
Vrndasaiiigraha (15 a, 18 a, 
&c.) 

Vi’ddhasatatapa (17 a) 
Vfddhaparasara (17 a) 
Baudhayana (17 a, 25 6, &c.) 
Arogyacintamani (18 a) 
Damodara (18 h) 

Saunaka (20 a) 
Yrddhagautama (21 a, G9 a) 
Brahmandaimrana (2G a, 31 a, 
&c.) 

Mahabharata (26 a, 31 6, &c.) 
Susruta (27 6, 34 a, &c.) 
Yayupurana (32 a, 49 a, &c.) 
Yacaspati (48 6) 
KQrmapurana (II 9 a, &c.) 


TANTRIKA LITERATURE 

In this class there are Manuscripts of a good many works 
written in the ^arada character, more than half of which are 
not represented in Dr. BUhler’s Collection of 1875-76. 
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VAMAKESVARATANTRA AND THE LIST OP 
TANTRAS CONl’AINED IN IT 

No. 236 is a copy of the Vamakesvaratantra in which are 
given the names of the sixty-four Tantras. They are:— 


t Alahamilyasambara 

43 Nayottara 

2 Yoginijalasambara 

44 Vinri(a)dya 

3 Tattvasambaraka 

45 Tottala 

4-11 Bhairava^taka 

46 Tottalottara 

12-19 BahurQpastaka 

47 Pahcamrta 

20 Jhana 

48 Rupabheda 

21-28 YamalSstaka 

49 Bhiltoddamara 

29 Candraj liana 

50 Kulasara 

30 Vasuki 

51 Kuloddfsa 

31 Mahrisaiiimohana 

52 Kulacudamani 

32 Mahocchui^nia 

53 Sarvajiianottara 

33 Mahrideva 

54 Mahapisamata 

34 Vathu(tu ?)la 

55 Mahalaksmimata 

35 Nayottara (?) 

56 Siddliayoglsvaramata 

36 Hi’dbheda 

57 KurOpikamata 

37 ;Mat|’bheda 

58 KOpikamata 

38 Guhyatantra 

59 Sarvaviramata 

39 Kamika 

60 Vimalamata 

40 Kalapada 

61 Uttama 

41 Kalasara 

62 Ariinesa 

42 Kubjikamata 

63 Modane^ 


G4 Visuddhesvara 


The names in this list differ a good deal from those occurring 
in the extract from this same Tantra given by Yajnesvara 
Sastrin in his AryavidySsudhakara (p. 160), and from those 
given by Professor Aufreoht in the Oxford Catalogue (pp. 108-9), 
In our list Nayottara occurs twice, being the 35th as well as 
the 43rd. There must be a mistake here, and we should 
perhaps read Vatulottara in the first place with Yajfiesvara 

38 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoL II ] 
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Sastrin and Professor Aufrecht. Similarly wo have Maho- 
cchnsma here for the Vamaju^ta of others. This last might bo 
taken as meant for the VSmakesvara or VSmikesvara Tantra, 
the name of which must be found in the list; but “ Maho- 
cchu?ma” hardly admits of being so understood, whence 
probably we have a mistake here also. 

No. 735 is called Sabaratantra in the colophon. It contains 
charms and incantations in Sanskrit, Hindi, Gujarati, and 
Marathi the effect of which is the destruction of enemies, the 
averting of evil, the acquisition of miraculous powers and any 
desired object, &c. The charms and incantations are in one or 
two places called Sahara Mantras. 

In the beginning the following are mentioned as the twelve 
Kapalikas :— 


Adinatha 

Mahakala 

Anatha 

Kalabhairavanatha 

KcMa 

Vafuka 

Atikalaka 

Bhntanatha 

Karilla 

Vira(VTra ?)natha 

Vikanlla 

Srikantha 

The following are mentioned a 

s the twelve disciples, 

founders of systems (Margapravartaka). 

Nagarjuna 

Carpata 

Jadabhfta 

Ava(?)ghata 

Hariscandra 

Vairagya 

Saptanatha 

Kanthadharl(rin) 

Bhimanatha 

Jalaihdharl(rin) 

Gorak§a 

Yamalarjuna 


No. 227 contains the first and ninth chapters of the KulSrnava- 
tantra. Nos. 242 and 731 are from the Rudrayamalatantra ; 
No. 245 from the Brahmayamala; No. 737 from the Bhairava- 
yamala; No. 228 from the Saihmohanatantra; No. 220 from the 
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Visvoddharatantra; and No. 246 from the Sudar^nasamhitii. 
No. 234 contains the Bhairavastava from the Bhairavayamala 
and another incomplete tract. 

OTHER WORKS 

The rest are compilations, manuals, and original treatises. 
No. 224 is Siddhakhanda of the Mantrasfira by Parvatiputra 
Nityanfitha. It gives the Mantras to ))e repeated and the dark 
processes to be gone through, for the purpose of attaining 
miraculous or magical powers, such as those of subduing other 
l)eoplc to one’s own will, raising the dead, &c. 

The title of No. 232 is Netroddyota which is a work by 
K^emaraja, pupil of Aidiinavagupta. 

KAMAKALIVILASA AND VARIVASYARAHASYA 
, No. 225 is Kamakalavilasa with a commentary, and No. 7.‘U 
VarivasyiTrahasya. The author of the Krunakalavilasa is 
Punyanaiida, and of the commentary Natananandanatha, while 
the Varivasyilrahasya is by Bhaskararaya, the son of Gambhlra- 
riiya who tlourished in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The subject of both works is tlie same, but the first 
is older and more authoritative and is <inoted in the second. 
They give a mystic interpretaticm of the modes of worshipping 
the Devi in her agreeable or rather sensual form, and identify 
the [ihilosophy ultimatidy involved with that of the Upani^ads. 
The. system is in some places called Saihbhavadarsana by 
Nat auauaudaniltlia. 

ARSTltACT OF THE DOCTRINES OF THE SAMBHAVADARBAXA 

Siva and Sakti are the primordial substances. Siva in the 
form of PrakiTsa (light) enters into the Sakti in the form of 
Vimarsa or Sphurti (feeling or appearance), and assumes the 
form of a Bindu (drop); and Sakti similarly enters into Siva, 
whereuiioii the Bindu develops and there arises out of it the 
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female element called Nada which is “ as minute as the end of 
a grain of rice and is pregnant with all the primary principles 
which, according to this system, are thirty-six in number. 
These two, the Bindu and the N5da, becoming united form 
one compound Bindu, and that substance represents the 
intense affinity between the female and male energies. It is 
called Kama (Love), and the two drops, of which that represent¬ 
ing the male, is white, and the female, red, form the Kala. 
Kama is identified with the Sun and the two drops of the Kala 
with the moon and fire respectively. These three, the 
compound Bindu or Kama and the two male and female drops, 
again form one substance called Kamakala, from which 
proceeds the whole creation of words and the things expressed 
by them (Vagarthau). 

In the Varivasyarahasya the three substances forming the 
Kamakala are thus stated :—1st, the compound drop or Kama ; 
2nd, the two male and female drops; and 3rd, what is called 
the Hardhakala which results from the development of the 
first Bindu after it has been entered into by the Sakti, and the 
nature of which, says Bhaskararaya, should be known from 
the mouth of a Guru only and should not bo described in a 
book. This last seems to correspond to the Nada mentioned 
by Natananandanatha. In a text quoted in the commentary on 
the Ksmakalavilasa, the highest deity or Kamakalfi is spoken 
of as having the sun (compound Bindi\) for her face, fire and 
moon (the red and white Bindus) for her breasts, and the 
Hardhakala for her organ of generation. 

Kamakala is also called Para, Lalita, BhaUarika, and 
Tripurasundarl. Siva is symbolically identified with the letter 
a and Sakti with h the last letter of the Sanskrit alphabet. 
Hence the female element called Nada which arises from the 
development of the first Bindu is called Hardhakala, i.e., 
one-half of the Kala mystically identified with the letter h. 
The mystic symbol of Kamakala or Tripurasundarl, who is the 
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result of the combination of Siva and Sakti, is the combination 
of a and hy i.e., Ah or Aha which is the same as Aham “I.” 
Hence Tripurasundarl is called Ahamta or egoism, and hence 
it is that all her developments (i.e., the whole creation) have 
egoism or individuality ; and all souls are but forms of 
Tripurasundarl and, according to Pupyananda, become 
Tripurasundarl when they study and practise the Kamakalavidya 
with its series of Devicakras or mystic circles. A and /i, being 
the first and last letters of the alphabet, contain between them 
all letters and through them all words, i.e., the whole speech ; 
and just as all things are produced from Trii)iirasundarl, so are 
all words which express the things. She is thus called Para, 
the first of the four kinds of speech. Creation as stated by 
Bhaskarai-aya is Parinilma or development and not Vivarta or 
the generation of false appearances. 

THE THIRTY-SIX PRINCIPLES 

The thirty-six primary principles of this system are the 
following :— 


1 

>Siva 

Id 

Prakvti 

25 

Payu 

2 

JSakti 

14 

Aliaihkara 

2G 

Upastha 

;i 

Sadilsiva 

la 

Ruddhi 

27 

Sabda 

4 

Tsvara 

IG 

Manas 

28 

Sparsa 

.') 

Suddhavidya 

17 

Srotra 

29 

Rupa 

G 

Maya 

18 

Tvac 

30 

Rasa 

7 

Kala 

19 

Netra 

31 

Gandha 

<S 

Vidya 

20 

Jihva 

32 

Akasa 

1) 

Raga 

21 

Ghrapa 

33 

Vayu 

10 

Kala 

22 

vac 

34 

Tejas 

11 

Niyati 

23 

t 

Papi 

35 

Ap 

12 

Puru§a 

24 

Pada 

36 

Prthivi 


The first eleven only are peculiar to this system, the rest are 
the same as those of the Ssmkhyas. No. 17—21 are the five 
organs of sense, Nos. 22—26 the organs of action, and No. IG 
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the organ of sense as well as action.. Nos. 27—31 are the five 
Tanmatrani or subtle elements, and Nos. 32—36 are the 
developed elements. 

This is the philosophy of the §5mbhava Dar^ana, and it will be^ 
seen that though it admits a male element in the beginning, still 
it is thoroughly subdued by the female element which becomes 
predominant, and the highest deity is a goddess, viz., 
Tripurasundari. The ambition of every pious follower of the 
system is to become identical with Tripurasundari, and one of 
his religious exercises is to habituate himself to think that he 
is a woman. There is a Sakta ascetic in a village in the vicinity 
of Poona, who, I am told, dresses himself like a female. 

MODES OF PEOPITJATINO THE JHOHEST DEITV 

The VarivasySrahasya enters also into the details of the 
Sakti worship and explains their hidden sense. At the end of 
the commentary on the Kamakalavilasa we are told that no one 
can attain the knowledge of Brahma(n) as above explained or 
enter into a union with Siva or Tripurasundari who does not 
assume a Dlk§a, i.e., who does not devote himself to a certain 
system of religious exercises. There are three kinds of Dlksa,— 
Anavl, Sakti and Sambhavl. The Dlk^a can be attained only 
by the propitiation of the supreme deity. This propitiation is 
effected by three modes of worship which are called Para, 
Apara, and Parapara. The first consists in fully concentrating 
the mind on the Devi as sitting in the lap of Siva in the 
Mahapadmavana (a garden of lotuses), as possessed of a body 
which is pure joy and is the original cause of all, and as 
identical with one’s own self. The second is the CakrapQja, 
the worship by means of the mystic circles, which is a 
Bahyayaga or material worship, and the third consists in study¬ 
ing and knowing the true doctrine (?). 

The propitiation by the mode of CakrapUja is effected by 
offering to the Devi the highest nectar, i.e., wine. Meat 
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and fish are also to be offered and in a text quoted in 
connection with this matter, five things the names of 
which begin with m are mentioned as calculated to propitiate 
the Devi. The five are Madya or licpior, MSihsa or meat, 
’Matsya or fish, Mudra or mystic gesticulation, and Maithuna 
or copulation. This Sariibhava Darsana is to be resorted 
to by those who are desirous of Moksa or final deliverance. 

IIELATIONS I3KTWKEN TtllH AND TilE OTHER TANTRiKA SYSTEMS 

The systems inculcated in other Tantras such as the 
Mahamriyasaiiibara were no doubt e<iually with tliis system 
taught by Siva, but they are not to l)e follow’ed ; for Siva 
taught them in order to delude the wicked, and men with 
lower qualifications only should resort to them. It will thus 
aiDpear that the Tantras inculcate the w’orship of the supreme 
female deity in a large variety of mutually inconsistent forms, 
some of which are dark and terrific. There were a great many 
sects of Devi-worshippers and each system of w'orship was 
conceived in a distinctive spirit. 

ART 

No. 247 is a copy of the first tw’o out of the seven chapters of 
a commentary on the Saiiigitaratmlkara by Kallinatha, son of 
LaksmaiitTrya. The Manuscript is very old and the leaves are 
in a dilapidated condition. We have a fragment of a work on 
dancing (No. 248), and another of a work on house-building 
called Aparajitaprccha by Bhavadeva. 

JAINA LITERATURE 

WORKS OF THE DIQAMBARA SECT 

DHARMA 

In the Pravaoanaparlk^T by DharmasHgaragani to be noticed 
in connection with the literature of the Svetambaras, it is stated 
that the Digambara sect originated in the year 009 of MahSvira 
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corresponding to 83 A.D., on the supposition that Mahavira’s 
Nirvana took place in 470 before Vikraraa, or 52C before Christ. 
One of the earliest authors whose works are referred to by 
subsequent writers is Kundakundacarya. The line of High- 
priests founded by him is mentioned in an Inscription dated 
1127 Saka. (JBBRAS, Vol. X,p. 236). Three of his works, 
the Astaprabhfta, the Bhavadiprabhj’ta, and the Samayasara, 
exist in Dr. Btihler’s Collection of 1875-76. There is another 
copy of the last in my Collection of 1882-83, and in the present 
Collection we have'Manuscripts of two more of his works, the 
Pravacanasara (No. 304), and the Niyamasara (No. 290). 

pravacanasaua by kundakundacarya with a 

HINDI COMMENTARY 

The first consists of Prakpta Gathas by Kundakundacarya 
with a Sanskrit translation by Amvtacandra, an^ an excellent 
exposition in Hindi by Hemaraja, who wrote his commentary 
at the instance of Kauihrapala (Kamalapala) of Agra. Kauihra- 
pala represented to Hemaraja, that the Samayasara had already 
been explained in Hindi by Eajamalla, and if the same thing 
were done with the Pravacanasara, the religion of the .Tina 
would flourish in all its branches ; and requested him to write 
a Hindi commentary on the work. This commentary was 
finished on Sunday the 5th of the light half of the month of 
Magha in the year 1709 during the reign of Shah Jahan. The 
present Manuscript was transcribed in Saihvat 1809, so that the 
date 1709 must refer to the Saihvat or Vikrama era; and is 
thus equivalent to 1653 A.D., when Shah Jahan was on the 
throne of Delhi. 

ANALYSIS OF THE PRAVACANASARA 

The first leaf of the Manuscript is missing but from the Hindi 
commentary on the second it appears that it contained a Gatha 
expressive of adoration of Vardhamana, the last Tlrthamkara. 
In the second 'Gatha obeisance is rendered to the other 
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Tlrthamkaras along with the Siddhas and Srama^as, and in the 
third, to the Arhats living during the author’s time. In the 
fourth and fifth, after having in this manner adored the Arhats, - 
Hiddhas, Ganadharas, Adhyapakas, and Sadhus, who we are 
told constitute the five classes of Paramesthins, the author 
expresses his submission to or dependence on (Upasaiiipadya) 
that “state of serenity” (Samya) attained l)y them which leads 
to Nirvana and which is associated with or follows upon faith 
in the correct doctrine (Visuddhadar^na) and knowledge 
(Jliana). 

THE THREE JEWELS 

The sixth Gatha sets forth that a Jiva or soul obtains Nirvana 
and also the dignity of the sovereign of the gods, Asuras, and 
men, from Caritra (right conduct), associated pre-eminently 
with faith in the true doctrine (Samyagdarsana*) and knowledge 
(Jiiana). The commentator explains that there are two kinds 
of Caritra, one which is unaccompanied by desire (Vltaraga) 
and the other which is accompanied (Saraga). The first leads 
to Mok§a or eternal bliss, and the second to the sovereign 
dignity spoken of in the Gatha. 

In the seventh Gatha wo are told that Caritra, or right conduct 
is Dharma ; Dharma is what is called Samya (serenity or 
equanimity), and Samya is a condition induced on the soul or 
the developed condition of the soul (ParinSma), in which 
ignorance (Moha) and perturbation (Ksobha) are absent. 

The eighth sets forth that the developed condition of any 
object is for the time that that condition lasts, the object itself ; 
therefore, when the condition of Dharma is developed in the 
soul it is the soul itself, i.e., Dharma is the soul in that 
developed condition. 

1 Thia expression always means seeing or believing in the truth of the doctrines 
of Jina. 

29* [R* G. Bhandarkar's WcMrks, Vol. II] 
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THE THREE KINDS OF DEVELOPMENT OP THE SOUL 

Ninth Gatha.—Jiva being capable of development or change 
becomes meritorious (>§ubha) when merit is induced in him by 
such deeds as alms-giving, worshipping, observing vows and 
fasts ; full of demerit (Asubha) when that <iuality is developed 
by deeds of demerit; and pure or serene when developed as 
free from desire. 

Tenth Gatha.—There is no substance without some develop¬ 
ment (Parinama), nor is there development without substance ; 
a thing’s having existence is its being made up of substance, 
quality, and development. 

Eleventh Gatha.—The soul or Atman that develops in the 
form of Dharma obtains the bliss of Nir\Tina when he realizes 
in himself the “pure” or “serene” (Buddha) i.e., when the 
Dharma is of that nature; and lieavenly bliss when the 
meritorious (Bubha) is realized, i.e., when the Dharma consists 
of merit. 

Twelfth Gatha.—When the soul realizes in himself demerit, 
ho becomes a low man, a brute, or a denizen of hell, and being 
subject to a variety of torments wanders for long (through tlie 
circle of existences). 

THE JIICtHEST DEVELOPMENT AND ITS RESULTS 

Thirteenth Gatha.—Those who bccom e perfect through being 
developed into pure serenity (Buddha Dharma) enjoy in 
themselves bliss surpassing every other kind of it, beyond all 
pleasure of sense, incomparable, endless, and indestructible. 

Fourteenth Gatha.—-That Bramana is to be considered as having 
realized the pure or serene in himself (Buddhopayukta) who 
knows perfectly all things and the systems that explain them, 
who possesses self-restraint and has practised austerities, who is 
free from desire, and to whom pleasure and pain are alike. 
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Fifteenth Gatha.—He who has become pure by the realization 
in himself of the pure or serene, is free from the dust in the shape 
of everything that acts as an obstruction to knowledge 
(Antaraya) and that deludes or misleads (Moha), and thus obtains 
omniscience and becomes self-suflicient. 

Sixteenth Gathfi.—Having thus attained to his nature (the 
highest development of his nature) and become omniscient, 
deserving of respect from the lords of the three worlds, and self- 
suflicient, he becomes what is called Svayambhu. 

Seventeenth Gatha.—There is in him then production (of the 
highest nature) not to be followed by destruction, and a 
destruction (of the lower nature) not to be followed by 
production ; thus in him unchangeable existence, production, 
and destruction arc united. 

Eighteenth Gfitha.—With reference to one development or 
another, a thing undergoes production and destruction (at the 
same time) ; everything verily has existence : (which existence 
implies the production of one development or modification and 
destruction of another, and also permanence in so far as it is the 
same substance). 

Nineteenth Gatha.—After his Ghilti-karmans' (the disabling 
Karmans) have been destroyed and he has come to have infinite 
power and extensive liglit, his knowledge no more depends on 
the senses, and he develops in the form of pure knowledge and 
bliss. 

Twentieth Gatha.—The possessor of pure knowledge (i.e., a 
Kevalin) has no liodily pleasure or pain, since he does not 

l The nhatiui KannSni are five:—1, ,irrr\nfvv;iraniya, that which acta aa an 
impedimeiil. to the knowledge of the truth ; 2, Darsanavaraiuya, that which acts aa 
an impediment to the belief in the cflicncy of the Jaina dispensation ; 3, Mohaniya, 
that which produces bewilderment and disability to choose between the various 
dispensations pronaulgated by different teachers ; 4, Antary a, that which prevents 
one’s entrance on the path that leads to eternal bliss.-—Govindananda’s commentary 
on ^amkariicarya's Bhosya on [ A'^edanta Sutra] II. 2. Sit. 
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depend on or has no senses. The nature of his knowledge and 
his bliss should therefore be understood. 

Twenty-first Gatha.—To him (Kevalin) who has developed in 
the form of pure knowledge, all the developments of substances 
(past, present and future) are directly perceptible ; he has not to 
through the efforts Avagraha' and others (as ordinary mortals have). 

Twenty-second Gatha.—Nothing is imperceptible to him who 
has himself become pure knowledge, and who possessing the 
perceptive power of the senses, has not the senses themselves. 

Twenty-third Gatha.—The soul or Atman is co-extonsive with 
knowledge ; knowledge is co-extensive with the objects of know¬ 
ledge; the objects of knowledge are Loka (or the universe of 
things) and Aloka (or pure vacuity); and therefore knowledge is 
all-reaching. 

Twenty-fourth Gatha.—He who does not believe the Atman 
to be as extensive as knowledge must believe it to be either 
smaller or larger than knowledge. 

Twenty-fifth Gatha.—If the Atman be smaller, then 
knowledge, being Acetana or not-knowing, will not be self- 
conscious ; since being larger, knowledge must exist in some 
place without Atman who alone is Cetana or knowing ; if it bo 
larger, then, in places where there is no knowledge, ho will not 
know or be Cetana, i.e., Atman xvill have to be considered as 
Acetana in those places in which there is no knowledge. 

Twenty-sixth Gathil.—The best of Jinas is everywhere and all 
things in the \iniverse are in him (in the sense in which all 
things refiected in a mirror are in the mirror) ; for he is pure 

1 Avagraha, Ihfl, Avaya, and Dharana are the four stages through which a 
sensation passes. When a thing is seen at a distance and we are unable to determine 
whether it is a man or a post, the perception is iti tlie Avagraha stage; desire to 
have a distinct perception of the thing which follows is Iha ; distinct perception is 
Avaya; and the retention of the impression which renders recollection possible is 
Dh^rana,.—Sakalakirti’s Tattvarthasaradipaka, 
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knowledge and they are the objects of knowledge. (This follows 
from Gatha, 23.) 

Twenty-seventh Gatha.—The doctrine [of Jina] is that 
knowledge is Atman, for without Atman there can be no 
knowledge ; therefore knowledge is Atman ; but Atman may be 
knowledge or anything else, i.e., any other attribute of Atman 
such as happiness or power. 

GATHAS 28 to 52 
WHEN KARMAN ACTS AS A FETTER 
Then up to Gathn 52 a good deal more is said with regard to 
Jhana or knowledge. In the 43rd and 44tli we are told that the 
best of .Tinas have taught that Karman necessarily ripens and 
produces its effects; but it acts as a fetter (Bandha) only when 
delusion, desire and hatred are produced by those effects; if one 
docs not allow himself to be so deluded, attracted, or repelled, 
it does not act as a fetter tying him down to the circle of births. 
Even the Arhats have to go through certain actions, such as 
standing, sitting and moving about, and teaching the Dharma ; 
but these are spontaneous, as amorous movements are in the case 
of young women, and do not produce delusion or desire; hence 
they do not act as a fetter. 

KSAYIKA JKANA 

That knowledge is Ksayika (produced by the Ksaya or de¬ 
struction of the power of Karman) which embraces simultaneously 
the past, present, and future conditions of all things; while that 
knowledge which is not simultaneous, but is produced by degrees 
after one comes in contact with objects, is not Ksayika, nor 
eternal, nor all-embracing. 

GATHAS 53 to 68 

HAPriNESS OF THE SECOND DEVELOPED CONDITION OF THE SOUL 
Then, up to Gathil 68 we have what is called Atindriya- 
sukhadhikilra or the treatment of the bliss enjoyed by the 
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Kevalin who has no senses; and afterwards of the happiness 
derived from the senses. This last depends upon Snbhopayoga 
or the realization of the Subha or meritorious. He who devotes 
himself to the worship of the deities, the Yatis (ascetics), and 
the preceptor, and to a virtuous course of conduct, and observes 
fasts, is a Subhopayogin. By this course of conduct a soul 
attains happiness in one or all of the three conditions of life, 
viz., that of a brute, man, or god. But this is a bodily happi¬ 
ness and does not spring from the nature of the soul; it is 
associated with misery; it only sharpens desire while being 
enjoyed and thus brings on restlessness. Ho that this sort of 
happiness is hardly to be distinguished from the misery that 
follows the realization of the sinful character (Asubhopayoga). 
There is little to choose between them. Beal bliss is to bo 
attained by him only who puts an end to all delusion (Moha), 
desire (Raga) and hatred (Dvesa), and one can do this only by 
knowing the truth taught by the .Jina, and learning to 
distinguish himself as the pure knowing soul or light from all 
other things which are insensate. 

GATIIAS 69 to 92 

THE CONSIDERATION OF THE JNANATATTVA ENDS 
With Gatha 92 ends the explanation of .Thanatattva which 
is called the hrst Adhikara, those mentioned before being 
subordinate Adhik<aras. Then begins the Jheya Adhikara. 

THE JJSEYA adhikara 

DRAVYA WITH GUNAS AND PARYAyAS 
Jneya or tho knowable is Dravya or substance with Gunas or 
qualities and ParySyas or devedopments or modifications. 
Qualities are inseparable from Dravya and are looked upon as 
constituting the breadth of a Dravya, while modifications extend 
over time, and involve sequence, and constitute tho length of a 
Dravya. 
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Thoro are modifications of substance and modifications of 
qualities. The modification resulting from a combination of 
substances is substantial modification (Dravyaparynya). This 
is of two kinds :—1st, that produced ])y the combination of 
like substances, and 2nd, that produced by tlie combination of 
unlike substances. The combination of atoms of the same 
substance to form a 8kandha s\ich as Dvyaniika Tryanuka, &c., 
is an instance of tlie first kind : and men, gods, i^c., resulting 
from the combination of spirit (Jlva) and matter (Pudgala), are 
instances of the second. 

Modifications of qualities arc also of two kinds •.—1st, that 
produced by the increase or deciM'ase of the ((uabties of the 
same substance; and 2nd, that whicli is due to the combination 
of the (lualities of diflerent sultstances. 

It is the nature of Drav ya or substance to have (lualities and 
modifications, and to be subject to production and destruction at 
the same time that it has p(Tnianence (Utpada-vinasa-dlirauvya). 
To bo thus is to exist. Though a substance is spoken of as 
something distinct from its qualifies or modifications, still it is 
to bo considered as identical with them, since n .dther of them 
can exist without the otlier. When an old form or modification, 
such as that of loose eartli, is destroyi'd, a new one such as that of 
a Jar is iiroducod, and in both cases we have the same substance, 
viz., earth. Thus at one and the same time we have production 
and destruction along with continuance or permanence. 

There arc two ways of looking at things, one called 
Dravyarthikanaya and the other ParyajaTrthikanaya. The 
production of a jar is the i^roductioii of something not 
previously existing, if we think of it from the latter point of 
view, i.e., as a Paryaya or modification ; while it is not the 
production of something not previously existing, when we 
look at it from the former point of view, i.e. as a Dravya or 
substance. So when a soul becomes, through his merits or 
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demerits, a god, a man, or a denizen of hell, from the first 
point of view, the being is the same, but from the second he 
is not the same, i.e,, different in each case. So that you can 
affirm or deny something of a thing at one and the same time. 

THE SEVEN MODES OF ASSERTION 

This leads to the celebrated Saptablianginaya or the seven 
modes of assertion. You can affirm existence of a thing from 
one point of view (Syad asti), deny it from another (Syan 
nasti); and affirm l)oth existence and non-existence with 
reference to it at different times (Syad asti nasti). If you 
should think of affirming both existence and non-existence 
at the same time from the same point of view, you must say that 
the thing cannot bo so spoken of (Syad avaktavyah). Similarly, 
under certain circumstances, the affirmation of existence is not 
possible, (Syad asti avaktavyah); of non-existence (Syan nasti 
avaktavyah); and also of both (Syad asti nasti avaktavyah). 

What is meant by these seven modes is that a thing should not 
be considered as existing everywhere, at all times, in all ways, 
and in the form of everything. It may exist in one place and 
not in another, at one time and not at another, &c. It is not 
meant by these modes that there is no certainty, or that we 
have to deal with probabilities only, as some scholars have 
thought. All that is implied is that every assertion which is 
true is true only under certain conditions of space, time, &c. 
This is the substance of the section which treats of 
Dravyasamanya or Dravya generally. 

SPECIES OF DRAVYA AND THEIR PROPERTIES 

Then we have Dravyavise^a. Dravya is divided into Jiva 
and Ajiva. Jiva is Cetana, i.e., sentient or conscious, and Ajlva- 
Aoetana, i.e., insentient or unconscious. The latter is of five 
kinds—Pudgala (matter), Dharma (right conduct), Adharma 
(unrighteousness), Kala (time), and Akasa, (space). Aka^ is 
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divided into two parts, Loka and Aloka. The first is filled 
with Jiva and the first four unconscious substances ; the other 
is a void. Some qualities are MQrta, i.c., IndriyagrRhya or 
perceptible l)y the senses ; others are AmUrta or not perceptible 
by the senses. 

The qualities of Pudgala are MQrta and of the other 
substances, AmQrta. 

The peculiar property of AkSsa is Avagilha, i.e., giving room 
for the other substances to exist in ; of Dharma, to give motion 
to the Pudgala associated with .Jlva ; of Adharrna, to confine the 
Jivapudgala to a certain place ; of Killa or time, to render the 
modifications of substances possible ; and of Jiva or Atman, to 
undergo Upayoga, i.e., the realization of thetliree kinds of nature 
mentioned before. 

A Jiva or Atman in a worldly condition has four kinds 
of Praiia or living powers, viz., 1st, Indriyaprana or the 
sensational power of five kinds ; 2nd, Balaprana, or the 
povver of action by means of the body, si>eech, and mind ; 
3rd, Ayuliprana or the power of sustaining a bodily form ; 
and 4th, AnSpilnaprana or the power of resiiiration. The first 
being of five kinds and the second of three, we have altogether ten. 

The four kinds of Piilna are the effects of Pudgala : and 
the Jiva having delusion, desire, and hatred developed in it, 
becomes tied down to the Karman which Pudgala generates 
and to the Pranas, and thus experiences the fruit of the 
Karman, and while so experiencing contracts the ties of other 
Karmans. “ The Atman being sullied by Karman assumes 
PiUnas again and again as long as he does not abandon his 
attachment to the body and other external objects ” (24). 
The several forms of god, man, brute, &c., which the same 
soul goes through, are due to NSman (name) and Karman 
which spring from the Pudgala (27). The body, the Manas 

30 [ R, G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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(mind), and speech are the effects of Pudgala; and a 
Pudgala substance is a collection of atoms. “ I am not made up 
of Pudgala, nor have I made the collections of Pudgala atoms ; 
therefore am I not the body nor its creator” (36). 

Karman arises from Pudgala, but it operates as a fetter to the 
Atman, because he is capable of seeing and knowing the properties 
of Pudgala and conceiving a desire or hatred for the objects 
created by Pudgala (47, 4(S, 41)). The modification of the 
soul consisting of desire, hatred, and delusion produces Bandha 
or the fettered condition (54). The Atman is the author of his 
own condition or development, not of that of the Pudgala ; the 
actions of the Pudgala are not done by the Atman though he is 
associated with the Pudgala (58,59). 

When the Atman having desire and hatred is developed 
into the Subha (good) or Asubha (evil) condition, then Pudgala 
develops into the eight kinds of Karman’ the first of which 
is the concealment of the truth; and since both are associated 
together in same place, that Karman operates as a fetter to 
the soul (60, 61). The fetters of the soul are really his delusion, 
desire, and hatred ; and the actions of the Pudgala are so only 
in a secondary sense (63). He who does not abandon his 
attachment for his body and possessions and thinks *herc I am’, 
‘this is mine’, abandons the path of a Sramana and goes astray (64). 

* I do not belong to others, others do not belong to 
me, I am mere knowledge (Jnilna) ’ ; he who thinks 
thus thinks really of himself as the Atman (65). I think 
myself to be knowledge and faith (DarsanabhUta), not to be 


1 The eight Karmana are the four G-hatina mentioned before, and the four 
Aghatina. Theae last are—1, Vedaniya, i.o., the belief that there ia something which 
one has to know ; 2, Nilmika, i.e., the belief that I am a person bearing suoh and 
such a name ; 3, Gotrika, i.e., the knowledge that I now belong to the family of the 
pupils of the worshipful Arhat; 4, Ayuska, i.e., actions necessary for the preservation 
of life. These four are of use to enable one to know the truth; therefore they are 
Aghatins, i.e., not injurious, favourable.—Goviudananda, loo. cit. 
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apprehended by the senses, the great being, firm, unchangeable, 
and independent (66). Bodies, possessions, pleasure, pain, 
enemies, and friends are not everlasting ; the pure nature of the 
soul as knowledge and faith is everlasting (67). He who being 
purified contemplates himself as such cuts the knot of delusion 
(68). The knot of delusion being cut, desire and hatred being 
destroyed, a man assumes the nature of a Sramana indifferent to 
pleasure or pain, and attains eternal happiness (69). 

now TO ATTAIN THE HIGHEST CONDITION OF WHICH THE 
SOUL IS CAPABLE 

Having in this manner explained the nature of the particular 
Dravyas and the three conditions of the .Tiva or Atman, our 
author proceeds to describe the way of attaining the highest 
condition, viz., that of purity and simple thought in which there 
is eternal bliss. That way is to become a Sramana after one has 
taken leave of his relations and friends. Here two leaves of the 
Manuscript are missing. But the frame of mind in which one 
should enter on that condition of life, ai)pear8 to have been 
given here in this way. The man should think that nothing 
in the world really belongs to him, should have subdued his 
passions, and should be determined to go through the several 
modes or processes of attaining knowledge and faith, and of 
Caritra, Tapas, and Virya. 

The commentator states that the modes or processes of 
attaining knowledge and faith are oigbt in each case, 
Caritra is of thirteen kinds, Tapas of twelve kinds, 
and Vlryilcfira is intended to bring forth the powers of one’s 
own soul. The intending Sramana should also have assumed 
YathajatarQpa, literally “ that form in which one is born,” the 
original or primitive and uncontaminated form. 

REQUISITES OF A SRAMANA 

The external requisites of a Muni or JSramana laid down by 
the .Tina are that ho should assume such a form, and should shave 
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off his hair and moustache, should have n > property, abstain 
from killing, and should not adorn Ms body. The internal 
requisites which put a stop’to future births are, that he should 
be free from attachment to worldly objects, that he should be 
devoted to the purification of h.s nature (Upayogasuddhi), his 
actions should be pure, and hf should not be dependent on any 
thing (other than himself) ^'4, 5). He should also realize in 
himself such other character/stics as the preceptor, who initiates 
him, may point out, and sl^biild learn the vows ; and then it is 
that he becames a Sramanfi (6). 

The following are ^ne primary requisites of a Sramana 
as laid down by/the best* of Jinas, and if they are 
set at nought through carelessness, the Sramana has 
to be re-initiated (a) Vratas or vows for avoiding sinful 
actions, which are five’ according to the commentator; (b) 
Samitis for the p/esorvation of the vows, whicli are also five*; 
(c) Indriyarodha o. the restraining of the five senses ; (d) shaving 
off the hair; (e] six* Avasyaka observances; (/) Acela, ‘ not 

1 The live Vratas or Mahavratas are :—1 Ahiihsil, not to kill, i.e., to protect 
all life ; 2 Satja, speaking the truth as well as what is agreeable ; 3 Asteya, not to 
steal (even a blade of grass); t Brahmacjirya, chastity ; 5 Akimcanya, poverty.— 
Sakalakirti’s Tattvarthasaradipaka. 

2 They are:—1 Iryasamiti, going l>y paths troilden by men, beasts, caits 
&c., and looking carefully, so as not to occasion the death of any living ci’eature ; 
2 Bhasasamiti, gentle, salutary, sweet, righteoms spcccli; 3 Esanasamiti, receiving 
alms in a manner to avoid the forty-two faults that arc laid down ; 4 Adanani- 
k^panasamiti, receiving and keeping of the things necessary for religious exercises, 
after having carefully examined them; 5 Bari-(Prati-) sthapanasamiti, performing 
the operations of nature in an unfrequented place.—Ibid, and Mildhava’s Sarva* 
darsanastiriigraha, p. 39. 

3 TTiese are I Samayika. II Caturvi’riisatistava, 111 Vandaiia, IV Trati* 
kramana, V Pratyakhyana, VI Kayotsarga. I. Hamayika is freedom from love and 
hatred or equanimity as regards the agrccableness or disagreeablcness of things. 
This is of six kinds. 1, Namasamayika, which consists in not liking good names 
or disliking bad names; 2, Sthapanasamayika, not being pleased or displeased 
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wearing cloth’ or nudity; (g) Asnana, “not bathing”; Qi) 
Kgitisayana, “ sleeping on the bare ground ” ; {i) Adanta- 
dhSvana, “ not cleansing the teeth ”; {k) Sthitibhojana, 
“ dining while standing ” ; {1) Ekabhukta, “ taking one meal 

with lx?autiful or ugly imagca (of gods and others); 3, Dravyasamayika, 
regarding, agreeable objects such as gold and disagieeable objects such as earth, 
C(iually ; 4, Ksetrasaniayika, making no ditfcrencc between pleasant places such 
as a garden and unpleasant places such as a forest of brambles ; 5, Kahisamayika, 
not lining pleased or displeased by agreeable or di.sjigreeable seasons and times ; 
G, Bhavasarnayika, love for all living licings and shunning everything of an evil 
tendency. Some of these are also otherwise explained. 

II. Caturvimsatistatva is the praising with devotion of the twenty-four 
Tirthaihkaras. This is alto of six kinds; Kamastava, Sthapan^tava, 
Dravyastava, ifcc. 

III. Vaudana is humbling oneself liefore one wlio deserves to be worshipped 
by making ob(iisana\ and praising, invoking a blessing, singing his triumph, &c. 

IV. Pratikraniaija is the expiation of the sins conanming Naman (names), 

Stliapana (images), Dravya (objects), Khetra (places), Kala (times), 

and Bhava, (mental states), or sius generally, by means of Nindaiia, 
Garhana, and Alocana, and other proeesses. Niiidana is condemning 

the sinful act or repenting of it to oneself; Garliana is doing the same 

before a Guru; and Alocana is making a coni’cshion of it to a 

Guru. iTatikramana is of stiveii kinds :—That performed (1) every day ; 
(2) every night, (3) every fortnight, (4) every four months, and (o) every year; 
(6) that which ha.s reference to Iryapatha (walking), and (7) Uttamarthika, 
consisting in abstaining fiom food for the ixmaiuder of one’s Ufo after con¬ 
fessing all .sins and becoming careless about the l>ody. The particular species 
of rratikraniana are dilTerently given in other ])ooks. 

V. rratyakhyai'.a is kecphig aloof from or avoiding evil or improper 
names (Naman), images (Stliapana), objects (Dravya), and the other three, 
in order not to incur sin. 

VT. Kayotsarga is the abandoning of one’s body, i.o., one’s attachment to his body 
iu order to imrify himself from sins incurred by resorting to evil names, images, 
objects, &c., to lessen the force of Karman and thrive in holiness. This *is clone 
while a man is standing with all his limbs immovable, his arms hanging down¬ 
wards straight, the luices unbent, the feet apart from each other by the distance 
of four fingers, and the toes straight.—From Chap. Vlll. of Asadhara’s 
DharmUmrta. 
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only. ” In all there are twenty-eight observances (7, 8). If 
after the holy bodily observances have been begun, a break 
occurs, it should be condoned by processes the first of which is 
Alocana or confession. And if there is an interruption in the 
internal advancement, the Sramana should go to another 
Sramana who is proficient in the doctrine of the Jina, confess 
his fault and abide by his directions (10, 11). Wherever he 
lives, whether in the company of other Sramaiias or alone, 
a Sramana should take care that his vow is not violated, and 
should avoid attachment for all things other than his pure soul. 
The Sramana's vow is to be considered as properly observed 
only then, when he avoids all attachment, devotes himself to the 
true doctrine and to the acquisition of knowledge, and fulfils 
the (twenty-eight) primary requisities (12, 13). 

Attachment to objects other than one’s pure soul operates 
as a fetter; therefore do Sramanas abandon everything. 
Without total renunciation the heart is not purified; and 
if the heart is not purified what possibility is there of 
the destruction of Karman (18, 111). ? But this general 
rule has exceptions. A Bramana may, having in view 
the necessities of the time and place when and where ho 
lives, take such things to himself as do not check his highest 
development (21). Such form of the body as befits . l> Sramana, 
the words of a Guru, discipline (Vinaya), the study of tho 
Sutras, must be accepted (24) ; these cannot bo renounced. So 
also the things the abandonment of which would check progress 
must be accepted. Without the body you cannot go through 
the whole discipline which brings on the highest development ; 
it should therefore be preserved and food taken to preserve it. 
But if.the food is acquired by begging without committing the 
forty-two faults, the Sramana who eats it may be said in effect 
not to eat it (26). He is a Sramana who does not care for this 
world or for the next, who eats and moves just in the proper 
manner, and who is free from Ka§aya, i.e., love and hatred or 
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likes and dislikes (25). The body is the only property of the 
Sramana and for it even he has no attachment. 

PERFECT FAITFI IN THE TRUE DOCTRINE NFiCESSARY 
FOR A SRAMANA 

This is the Acara or course of conduct prescribed for a 
Sramana ; but one essential thin^" more is re(|iiired for the 
attainment of Moksa. He who is absorbed in one thing only is 
a Sramana. Such singleness of devotion he only has whose 
knowledge about the nature of things is certain, and certainty 
of knowledge can be had from the Agamas or Jaina sacred 
books only ; therefore, the study of Agamas is a 
matter of the higliest importance (1). The Sramana who has 
not studied the Agamas does not know the nature of his soul, 
and the nature of things distinct from the soul; and it is not 
possible for him to put an imd to Karman if he does not know 
the nature of these things (2). All objects with their various 
(pialities and developments are properly explained in the 
Agamas, and the Sramanas know them only by learning the 
Agamas (1). If a Sramana does not see things through the 
Agamas, there can be no moral discipline for him (Saiiij’ama), 
and if there is no moral discipline, how can he become a 
Sramana (5) ? lie does not become perfect by merely learning 
the Agamas, if he has no faith in what is taught there about 
things ; nor does ho obtain eternal bliss (Nirvati) by mere faith 
if he does not go through the moral discipline. (G). 

NO KNOWLEDCxE WITHOUT FAITH IN THE SCRrPTURES 
NO ETERNAL BLISS BY MERE FAITH WITHOUT MORAL DISCIPLINE 
THEREFORE THE THREE JEWELS NECESSARY 
Here is explained the necessity of the so-called three jewels 
(Ratnas), viz., dfifina or knowledge of things as revealed in the 
Agamas ; Darsaiia or faith in what is taught there; and 
CSritra or Dharma, i.e., moral discipliiie.—But if a man has a 
particle of attachment for the body and other things he does 
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not become perfect or attain eternal bliss even if he knows all 
Agamas (8). That Sramana, who has realized the five Samitis 
and the three^ Guptis, restrained the five senses, got over the 
Ka§aya,* and has Darina and Jnana fully, is to bo considered 
as having undergone thorough discipline (Samyata) (9). 
Friends and foes, pleasure and pain, praise and censure, a clod 
of earth and gold, are alike to him (10). He who is perfected 
simultaneously in Darina, JnSna, and Caritra is to bo regarded 
as having attained singleness of devotion (Aikagrya), and has 
completely realized the nature of the Sramana. 

THE SrAMANAS who ATTAIN THE SECOND CONDITION ONLY 

The way to eternal bliss has thus been shown. The author 
next proceeds to mention the duties of the Sramanas who realize 
th^ Subha or good only, and not the Suddha. These two classes 
of monks are mentioned, he says, in the scriptures ; the first 
have Asrava*, and the last are free from it. The duties of the 
Subhopayogin are :—Devotion for the Arhats, kindness towards 


1 Oupti meana the protectloa of the 80 ul from deaire, hatred, and doUision, 

which tie him to the Samsara. They are three 1, M.ariogupti^^^ the 

mind from wandering in the forest of sensual pleasures by enip^jk his*ii contem¬ 
plation, study, <fcc.; 2, Vilggupti, i.e., preventing the tongue '4i-oi& saying bad 
things by a vow of silence, &c .; 3, Kiiyagupti, i. e., putting the body in an im¬ 
movable posture as in the case of Kayotsarga.—From Sakalaklrti’s 
TattvRrthasara, 

2 Krodha, ‘anger’, MAna, ‘pride’, MRyA ‘deceit,* and Lobha ‘greed.’—Sarva- 
darsana and Sakalakirti. 

3 Asravas are the movements of the soul corresponding to the movements 
of the Manas, speech, and body through which Karman flows in from the 
Pudgala to the soul. This Karman brought in by the movements (i.e., the Asravas) 
the soul takes in when he is influenced by Kas&ya, as a wet piece of cloth takes 
in all the particles of dust brought towards it by the wind.—Sarvadarsanasmgraha 
and KArtikeyjlnupreksa. Sometimes the flowing in of the Karman through the 
movements which are called Yogas is regarded as Asrava.—Sakalakirti. 
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the learned ; adorning and saluting the great Suddha Sramanas. 
treating them with respect by going forward to receive them 
when they come, and following them when they go ; preaching 
Jhilnaand Darsaiia, receiving pupils, and bringing them up, 
giving instruction in the worship of the .Tinas, doing all the 
good he can to the four classes of Srfivakas (lay-followers), 
Srilvikaa (females), Yatis (priests), and iVryas, and to the body 
of the Sramanas, without doing harm to his own person ; 
conf(irring benefits on all .Tainas, priests as well as lay persons, 
through comi)assion without expecting anything in return ; and 
doing what he can, to bring relief when ho sees a Sramana 
afilicted with disease, hunger, thirst, and fatigue. Such a 
course of conduct is good for a iSramana ; but for a Grhastha or 
householder it is of the highest importance and leads him 
indirectly to Mok§a. 


THE FIVE JEWELS 

Then follow a few Gatluls which contain some general 
observations, and the work ends with five, each of which is, 
according to the commentiitor. devoted to each of the five' jewels 
( Ratnas ) which make n]) the wliole Jaina creed. These five 
jewels are :—I, Saiiisaratattva, 2, ]\Ioksatattva, Moksatattva- 
sndhaka, 4, Moksatattvasadhana, o, Sastraj^halalilbha. 

1. -—In the first of these Gathils, it is stated that he who 
does not apprehend the true doctrines which form the .Jaina creed 
and believes his fancies to be true, revolves in the circle of 
existences for ever. 

2. —He whose conduct is not improper, and who has firm 
belief in the truth, and is at peace, does not remain long without 
the fruit. 

3. —Ho who knows all things truly, is free from attachment 
for external as well as internal things foreign to his true nature, 


31 [ R. G, Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol U ] 
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and has no desire for the pleasures of sense, is called Suddha 
or pure. 

4.—He who is pure is a real Sramana, he alone knows the 
correct doctrine and possesses true knowledge, and he alone 
attains Nirvana. 

The next five leaves being lost, the fifth Gatha is not 
before me. 

COMPARISON OF THE CARDINAL DOCTRINES OF JAINISM WITH THOSE 

OF THE SAMKHYA, VEDANTIC AND BUDDHISTIC SYSTEMS 

This is a summary of the .Taina doctrines as exi^lainod by 
a teacher of very great authority among the Digambaras. The 
idea of the three conditions of the soul, the sinful, the meritorious 
or virtuous, and the pure or serene, — with the corresponding 
fruits of a miserable life among the lowest orders of being, of a 
life of happiness and pleasure in the regions of the gods, and of 
eternal bliss—, is common to this system with the ScTmkhya, 
the Advaita Yedanta, and Buddhism. But it differs from 
the last in maintaining the existence of the soul as an independent 
substance, and from the other two in regarding love, hatred, 
merit or virtue, <fec., as qualities of the soul, and in maintaining 
that the soul is capable of development or modification. 
According to the Saihkhya and Vedilnta, the soul is in its 
nature, unchangeable (Avyaya ), unperishable ( Nitya ), pure 
( Suddha ), limitless thought (Buddha), and unfettered (Mukta) ; 
while love, hatred, virtue, &c., and the fettered condition 
are the results of the insentient principle, which is Prakpti in 
the first system, and Maya or Avidya in the second. 

With the Jainas the fettered condition is the result of the 
qualities of the soul, love or desire and hatred, and of their 
insentient principle, the Pudgala. To distinguish the soul from the 
Prakrti or Avidya with its results, and know it as distinct, is what is 
necessary for Mok§a or deliverance according to those two systems; 
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•while according to the Jainas, that condition of the soul, in 
which it loves and hates, must give way to the development of the 
highest qualities, viz., purity, serenity, and limitless knowledge. 

In admitting love, hatred, and others as the qualities of the 
soul, the Jainas agree with the Vaisesikas. On one or two 
points they hold a view which is of the nature of a compromise 
between the Samkhyas and the Vedilntins on the one hand 
and the Vaisesikas on the other. The former maintain the 
doctrine of Satkarya, i. e., that an effect is the same as its 
material cause or pre-exists in that cause and is only made mani¬ 
fest by the oi)(*ration Avhich that cause undergoes ; wdiile the 
latter advocate the doctrine of Asatkiirya, i. e., that the effect 
which is produced is something new and did not exist before. 
But the Jainas maintain that an effect pre-exists in the cause in 
one sense and is a new thing in another. If you look at an effect 
such as a jar as a mere su])Stance, tlie substance is the same as 
in the loose earth of which the jar is made ; but if you look 
at the jar as a modification, it is new and did not exist when 
the earth was in the condition of loose particles. 

Similarly, Dravya as the substratum of qualities is not recognised 
by the Silihkhyas and Vedantins ; with them a Uravya and its 
qualities are identical. The Vaisesikas regard the two as distinct 
but connected together by the relation of Samavaya ( constant 
connection ). The Jainas admit Dravya as the substratum of 
qualities, but like the Saiiikhyas and Vedantins regard both as 
identical, sinc(^ one of them cannot exist without the other. 

JAINISM NOT A SECT OF BUDDHISM 

The Jainas attribute the fettered condition of the soul or 
Bandha to delusion, ilesire, and hatred, or more systematically 
to KagiTya as explained in a former note, and inculcate moral 
discipline as the means of destroying them. The Bauddhas 
also seem in a way, according to some writers, to attribute it to 
desire ; but they trace worldly misery and the succession of 
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births and deaths to Avidya or ignorance of the truths that 
everything is momentary and there is no such permanent 
substance as the soul. This is unknown to Jaina metaphysics; 
but the two systems agree in laying down moral discipline as 
the way of riddance from the Sariisara. They have also got some 
names such as Arhat, Sramana, and Jina, which are common, 
though the Jainas have altered the sense of a few, such as the 
term Pudgala. But the doctrinal diiTei'cnces and differences on 
minor points are so great that Jainism and Buddhism must be 
considered as two different systems of religion springing from 
the same stream of ideas, just as in modern times the systems 
of Ramanuja and Madhva have sprung up from the same current 
of Pahcaratra and Vedantic ideas ; and one of them can by no 
means be considered to have branched off* from the other. 

But, that as a system, Jainism is much later than Buddhism, is, 
I think, unquestionable ; because, 1st, some of its ideas resemble 
those of the Vaisesikas ; 2nd, a morbid extravagance characterises 
its moral discipline, while the tone of that of Buddhism is 
much more healtliy ; and 3rd, its sacred language is the 
]irincipal Prakrit, while that of the Buddhists was orginally 
the P;ili ; and the Prakrits were, as I have stated elsewhere,^ 
formed in my opinion, about tlie beginning of the Christian era. 
}:^o that though the Niggantha Nataputta may have ffourislicd 
about the time of Buddha, .Jainism must have received a 
definite shape, and the sect become compact, several centuries 
later. But of this more hereafter. 

THE NIYAMASAllA 

No. 299 is a copy of the Niyamasara with a commentary by 
Padmai)rabhamaladhriridcva. The Manuscript is in many places 
unreadable. In the second Gatha it is stated that Marga and 

1 In his Wilson Philological Lectures on Sanskrit and the Prakrit Languages^ 
included in the Fourth Volume of this Edition. [N, B. U.] 
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Margaphala are mentioned in the Bystem of Jina ; MSrga is the 
way to deliverance (Mokga), and its fruit is Nirvana. 

Niyama means that which must be necessarily done ; and Jnana 
or knowledge, Darsana or faith, and Caritra or moral discipline 
constitute Niyama. Niyama is the way to deliverance and its 
fruit is the highest Nirvana. 

NATURE OF ITS CONTENTS 

The work thus expounds the whole discipline which the seeker 
of eternal bliss should subject himself to ; and the great vows, 
the Samitis, the Guptis, &c., are explained. In the introduoion 
the commentator renders his obeisance to Siddhaseiia, to Aka- 
lahkabhatt.a wlio was a “ sun to th(? lotus in the shape of 
reasoning,” to PnjyapJda who was a “ moon to the sea of words ” 
(grammar), and to Vlranandiii. In the body of the work, 
Padinaprabha quotes Amrtacaiidra, Gunabhadra, Samantabhadra, 
Somadeva and others. 

The work contains twelve Adhikaras wliich are as follows ;— 
1st, Jiva, 2nd, Ajlva, .*lrd, Bhava, 4tli, Vyavaharacaritra, 5th, 
Niscayui^ratikramana, Gth, Niseayapratyakhyana, 7th, Alocana, 
8th, Suddhaniscayaprayascitta, IHh, Paramasi\madhi, 10th, 
Paramabhakti, 11th, Niscayaparainavasyaka, 12tli, yuddhopayoga. 
Each of these is called a Srutaskandha. At the beginning of the 
fifth Adhikara, Madhavasenasiiri is adored by the commentator 
and at the end, Viranandin. 

DIIARMAMRTA WITH A COMMENTARY BY ASADHARA 
AND ITS CONTENTS 

No. 297 is a Manuscript of the Dharmamvta by As^dhara 
with a commentary by himself entitleil Bhavyakumudacandrika. 
The work has nine chapters. In the first, the general nature of 
Dharma consisting of the three jewels is explained ; and in the 
second the nature of Samyaktva as well as the way of realizing 
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it. Mithyatva is faith in gods that have animal and human 
attributes such as hunger, desire, and hatred, in teachers who 
are encumbered with clothing, &c., and in Dharma that allows 
of the destruction of life ; and the opposite of this is Samyaktva. 
So that Samyaktva is faith in the Jaina, or in this particular 
case, the Digambara doctrines, and Mithyatva is faith in other 
creeds. In the Niyamasara also it is stated that Samyaktva is 
the result of faith in the doctrines laid down in the Agamas 
revealed by the Apta who is spoken of as one who is free from 
all shortcomings and in whom the highest qualities have been 
developed. 

The subjects treated in the f 9 llowing chapters are 
these :—III. Jfiana ; IV. Caritra or Samyakciiritra ; V. Pinda- 
visuddhi or the unobjectionable food ; VI. Margamahodyoga, i.e., 
the subduing of the passions, such as anger, pride, &c., and the 
acquisition of the gentle virtues ; VII. Tapas—(1) external, 
consisting in fasting or eating little, &c., and (2) internal, con¬ 
sisting in Alocana or confession, Pratikramana, and several 
other processes^ ; VIII, the six Avasyakas explained in a former 
note*; IX, the daily and occasional duties (Nitya and Naimittika) 
such as the adoration of the Jinas and of the Guru, the worship 
of the images of the Tlrthaihkaras, and others. 

itonARA’S HISTORY 

At the end of the work Asadhara gives his own history. A^- 
dhara belonged to the family of VyaghreravSla and was the son 
of Sallakgapa or Lakgana and his wife Ratni. He was born in 
the fortress of Mandalakara situated in the country of “ a lac 
and a quarter ” (SapSdalak^a) which was the ornament of the 
Sakarhbharl Lake. He had by his wife Sarasvatl, a son of the 
name of Chahada who was a favourite of Arjunadeva, king of 
Malava. A^dhara was lovingly complimented by the sage 

1 These will be fully given below, 

2 Ante, pp 236 ff, note 3. [N. B. U.] 
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Udayasena in the words, “Great is As^dhara who is the swan 
on the lotus of the family of VyaghreravSla, the son of Sallak^ija, 
and the Kalidasa of the Kali age, whose limbs are gratified by 
drinking the nectar of poetry and who possesses an all-seeing 
eye of wisdom.” Madanakirti the great Yati or ascetic also 
said to him, “You are a store of wisdom.” When the country of 
“a lac and a (luarter” was subdued ])y Suhibavandina the king 
of the Turuskas, Asildhara being afraid of religious violence 
(literally, destruction of righteousness), emigrated to the country 
of Millava in which the holy triad flourished under the fostering 
care of the king of the Vindhyas, and living in Dhanl with a 
large family, learned the principles of the Jaina faith and 
Jainendravyakarana from Pandita ^fahilvira, the pu])il of Pandita 
Dharasena. lie was praised by Villiana, “the lord of poets” and 
the minister for peace and war of Vijayavarman, king of the 
Vindhyas or ISfillava, in the words, “Noble Asadhara, know that 
being a son of SarasvatT you are my brother, as a matter of 
course, and a friend ; and to say that you are so in words 
involves redundancy.” 

Asadhara afterwards lived in the city of Nalakacchapura 
for advancing the cause of the Jaina faith, in the 
territory of king Arjuna which was full of Sravakas. Ho 
taught grammar to Pandita Devacandra and others, to Vi^lakirti 
and others, the six Tarkasfistras, which operated in their hands 
as a weapon for conquering all enemies, the works or doctrines 
of the Jina to Vinayacandra and others, and poetry to Viilasara- 
svatl and Madana the great poet, so that they became renowned 
among men of taste and culture. 

LIST OP HIS WORKS 

Asadhara wrote the following works :—I, Prameyaratnakara, 
a metaphysical treatise containing a clear exposition of the 
Syildvada ; 2, Bharatesvarilbhyudaya, a poem, having at the end 
of each canto a sUinza containing the word Siddhi, with a gloss ; 
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3, Dharmilmrta containing the essence of the teaching of the 
Arhat, with a gloss entitled JnSnadipikS; 4, Rajrmativipralambha, 
a small poem on Nomi, with a gloss ; 5, Adhyntmarahasya, com¬ 
posed at the command of his father and much liked by those who 
have begun the practice of Yoga ; 6, glosses on the MularadhanS, 
Caturvimsatistava, &c. ; 7, Kriyakalapa from the Amarakosa ; 
8, a commentary on Rudrafa^s Kavyrdaiiikara ; 9, SahasranSinasta- 
vana of the Arhats with a gloss ; 10, Jinayajnakalpa, with a gloss 
entitled JinayajuakalpadipikS; 11, Trisa?ti-smrti, containing 
stories about the sixty-three persons abridged from sacred 
(Ar§a) Mahapuranas, with a commentary; 12, Nityamahoddyota 
describing the manner of washing the [ images of the ] Jinas 
and worshipping them ; 13, Ratnatrayavidhana, explaining the 
importance of the worship of the Ratnatrayavidhana; 14, 
As^ilhgahi’dayoddyota, written to render the Vagbhatasamhita 
plain. Asadhara, the author of so many works wrote this 
commentary to elucidate the duties of the Yatis laid down in 
his own Dharmampta. 

There was a rich man of the name of Papa, the foremost 
of the citizens of Nalakacchapura, who belonged to the 
family of Khahkhilya. He was a Jaina and a good and 
virtuous man of gentle manners, and liberal in his gifts 
for the worship of the Jinas. He had two sons of the names of 
Bahudeva and Padmasimha. Bahudova’s sons were three, Hara- 
deva, Udayin, and Stambhadeva. Haradova represented to Asa¬ 
dhara that Mahicandra the Sadhu had caused to be written a 
commentary on the duties of the lay followers laid down in the 
Dharmamvta, and solicited him to do him the favour of writing a 
commentary on the duties of the Yatis or monks, which portion of 
the work was unintelligible even to the most intelligent. Being so 
requested by Haradeva and out of regard for Dhanacandra, 
Pandita A^dhara composed this commentary entitled Bhavya- 
kumudacandrika. 
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It thus appears that we have before us one only of 
the two parts of the I)harmruni*ta, the portion containing 
the duties of lay followers (Sr^vakas or Gi’hasthas) not being in 
this Manuscript. The commentary was composed in a Jaina 
temple in Nalakacchapura in the reign of Jaitugideva, the son of 
Devapflla, king of Millava or Avanti and belonging to the 
Pramfira race ; and was finished on Monday the 5th of the light 
half of Karttika in the year 1300 of Vikrama. 

Of the works mentioned by A^dhara as having been composed 
])y him, we have, besides the Dharmfimrta, No. 10, Jinayajnakalpa, 
in Dr. Biihler’s Collection of 1875-70, and Nos. 9 and 11 have 
been purhased by me since. At the end of the latter there is a 
Pra^sti like the one under notice but much shorter, and most of 
the verses in it are the Siime as in the other. The work, however, 
was composed in 1292 of Vikrama, that is eight years before the 
commentary on the Dharmami’ta. The reigning prince, even 
there was Jaitugideva, son of Devapilla of the Pram;Tra race, 
and Asildhara was living at Nalakacchapura, and composed the 
work in the temple of Nemi. 

IDENTIFICATION OF SlUIBAVANDINA 

The Sahibavandina, after whose conquest of the country about 
the Silmbhar lake, A&ldhara emigrated to Malava, must have been 
Shahabuddin Ghori who vanquished Pi’thurilja, king of Ajmir 
and Delhi, in 1193 A.D., and laid the foundation of the 
Mahomedan empire in India. The two dates given by our 
author correspond to 1236 A. D. and 1244 A. D. When A&ldhara 
left his country he must have been a young man, for he studied 
the doctrines of Jainism and grammar at Dhara. For this 
reason, and also because the fear of religious violence that drove 
him away, must have been excited in the minds of the people 
immediately after the Mahomedan conquest, it appears likely 
that he left the Sambhar country soon after 1193 A. D,; so that 

32 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol II ] 
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at the time when he wrote the Tri^aatism^ti (No. 11), he must 
have been in Malava for about forty-two years. 

MALAVA PRINCES MENTIONED BY ASADHARA 

During this time ho speaks of three reigning kings of Malava, 
Vijayavarman, whoso minister Vilhana was his friend, Arjuna 
during whose reign he went to live at Nalakacchapura and 
whose favourite his son was, and Jaitugideva, the son of Devapala. 
In the list of the princes of Malava hitherto traced, we have the 
name of Arjuna and his latest known date is 1272 Vikrama, i. e., 
1216 A. D. He is therefore the Arjuna spoken of by our author ; 
but he must have died before 1292 Vikrama, sinee Jaitugi was 
the reigning prince in that year. The name of this king as well 
as of his father Devapala have not yet been found elsewhere, 
and the latest prince we know of is Arjuna. The Vijayavarman 
mentioned by Asadhara may have been Jayavarmadeva, the son 
of Yasovarman. This last prince ascended the throne in 1190 
Samvat or 1134 A. D., wherefore it is possible that his son 
Jayavarman was on the throne about 1195 A. D., or 1251 Saiiivat 
when Asadhara must have been in Dhara. But between 1195 
A.D. and 1211 A.D. —the earliest datenf Arjuna—we shall have to 
place two princes at least, Vindhyavarman and Subhatavarman, 
regarding the others as collaterals holding subordinate power, 
and the Amu^yayana of some of the Inscriptions as a pronominal 
derivative.* 

SAKALAKIRTI’S TATTVARTH ASARADIPAKA. 

No. 294 is Tattvarthasaradipaka by Sakalakirti. Sakalakirti 
was the spiritual head of one of the branches of the sect, and 
succeeded Padmanandin, as we learn from the Prasasti at the 
end of the Harivam^, to be hereafter noticed, by Jinadasa who 
was a pupil of Sakalakirti. 


1 See JAOg, Vol. VII; Prinsep’s Tables; JBBRAS, Vol. I, p. 263; and 
Colebrooko’s Essays, Ujjain Inscriptions. 
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THE DATE OF SAKALAKlRTI 

Sakalaklrti was succeeded by Bhuvanakirti, and a pupil of this 
latter named Jiianabhu^ana wrote a work entitled Tattvajnana- 
tarahgini, a copy of which has l)cen recently purchased, in 1560 
of the Vikrama era. Subhacandra, the fourth High-priest of the 
sect after Sakalaklrti and the second after Jhanabhusana wrote 
two of his works, as will be stated hereafter, in 1608 and 1613 of 
Vikrama. So that Sakalaklrti must have lived about 1520 Saihvat 
or 1464 A. D. Sakalaklrti wrote many works some of which are 
represented in the present Collection, but more have been pro¬ 
cured since. 

The Tattvarthasaradlpaka is divided into twelve chapters. In 
the first we have, after the usual Siilutations, a statement of the 
seven Tattvas or principles. These are (1) Jiva, (2) Ajiva, (3) 
Asrava, (4) Bandha, (5) Saiiivara, (6) Nirjara, and (7) Mok?a. 
The first four and the seventh have already been explained in 
the preceding pages. Samvara is preventing the Asrava or 
flowing in of the Karman upon the soul by means of the 
Samitis and Guptis explained before ; and Nirjara is the 
destruction of the Karman in two ways, (1) by suffering or 
enjoying its fruit when it is produced (Savipaka), or (2) putting an 
end to it before it matures and brings about the fruit. Those 
who desire final deliverance resort to the latter way and destroy 
their Karman by means of Tapas or austere observances, bodily 
and spiritual. 

Jiva is described as a conscious substance, capable of develop¬ 
ment (Upayoga), imperceptible to the senses, an active agent, 
and as big as the body it animates. He suffers or enjoys the 
fruits of his deeds, goes through a succession of births in 
consequence of Vidhi (Karman), and becoming perfect through 
the destruction of the Vidhi, soars upwards. He obtains 
knowledge of five kinds.—1st, Mali or sensational; 2nd, Sruta, 
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that derived from the sacred books ; 3rd, Avadhi', limited or 
conditioned ; 4th, Mana^paryaya, knowledge of what passes in 
the minds of others ; 5th, Bodha or Kevala, the highest or 
perfect knowledge. Sensational and revealed knowledge is 
explained at length in the first chapter. The four stages of the 
former, Avagraha, Tha, &c. are explained in a former note. 

feUTAJf^lNA OR THE SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINA8 

Under the second, the author gives an account of the whole 
sacred literature which I here reproduce :— 

The three grand divisions are Anga, Purva, and Angabahya. 

I.—ANGA 

1. Acaranga, in which the duties of Yatis of monks are 
given. It contains 18,000 words (Pada.) 

2. Sotraki'tafiga, in which the ways of condoning any 
violation of discipline that may have occurred are 
explained. It contains 36,000 words. 

3. Sthananga, which treats of Dravyas and the things com¬ 
prehended under that category. It is made up of 42,000 
words. 

4. Samavayfinga, by means of which the divisions of 
Dravya, Kgetra, Kala, and Bhava are shown by proficient 

1 A'vadhijas.na is the ocular perception of visible objects existing over an 
extent of space, the magnitude of which is determined by the nature or merits of 
the seer. Some gods see all things in the region below heaven up to the end of 
the first Naraka, others up to the end of the second, and so on to the seventh or 
last Naraka; but in the regions above heaven,'they see only up to the end of the 
flag-staff of their cars. The denizens of the Narakas also see things over dis¬ 
tances varying from a Yojaua to a Gavyuti. This power of seeing things over large 
distances is acquired by men who go through austere religious exercises. This 
sort of perceptions is called Avadhi, because it is the perception of things below, 
as in the case of the gods, or of things which have a ceriain definite characteris¬ 
tic, viz., visibility, or perhaps of things over a certain definite or limited,extent 
of space.—BrutasHgara’s TattrXrthatlk^ on Sfitras I, 10 and 22 (p. 406) 
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men to be of the same number by the same kind of 
calculation. It is made up of 164,000 words. 

5. VyakhySprajnaptyahga, containing the answers given 
by the Jinendra to the sixty thousand questions put by 
the Ganadhara, as to whether a Jlva exists or not; com¬ 
posed of 228,000 words. 

6. Jfiatrdharmakathahga, containing various religious con¬ 
versations between the Tirthamkaras and Ganadharas ; 
composed of 556,000 words. 

7. Upasakadhyayanahga, in which the vows and duties 
of the lay followers and the righteous course of conduct 
proper for them are detailed by the Ganadharas. It 
contains 1,170,000 words. 

8. Antakrddasahga, in which is given the history of ten 
Kevalins belonging to the system of each of the twenty- 
four Tirthamkaras, who with great courage overcame 
all obstacles and etfected the destruction ( Anta ) of 
Saiiisara. It is composed of 2,328,000. 

9. Anuttaraupapadikahga, in which is similarly given the 
history often Yogins for each Tirthamkara who attained 
to the live highest ( Anuttara ) conditions. It contains 
9,244,000 words. 

10. PrasnavyUkaranauga, in which the (juestions of others 
are answered. It has 9,316,0(X) words. 

11. Vipakasfttrahga, in which the results of the good and 
evil actions of men are explained. It has 18,400,000 
words. 

The total number of words in all the Ahgas is 41,502,000. 

12. Dr^tivadahga, in which an account is given of the 
advocates of the theory of action (KriySvadins) and of 
other things, and which is made up of five classes of 
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treatises, viz., (i) Parikarman, (ii) Sotra, (iii) Pratha- 

manuyoga, (iv) Pflrvagata, (v) Cnlika. 

(i) Parikarman consisting of, 

1. Candraprajnapti, in which the lords of the Jinas 
have described the power, motion, and such other 
things relating to the moon, and given the duration 
of his life. It has 3,605,000 words. 

2. SQryaprajnapti, containing a similar account of the 
sun. It has 503,000 words. 

3. Jambadvipaprajnapti, containing an account of the 
mountain ranges, land, &c., of JambQdvipa. It 
has 325,000 words. 

4. Dvlpavardhiprajiiapti, containing an account of 
the innumerable islands, seas, and mountains. It has 
5,236,000 words. 

5. Vyakbyilprajhapti, expounding the nature of the 
six Dravyas, with their qualities and modifications. 
It has 8,436,000 words. 

In all, Parikarman is made up of 18,105,000 words. 

(ii) SQtra, in which men’s being the agents of their 
actions and having to suffer or enjoy the fruits, and 
such other things are taught. It contains 8,800,000 
words. 

(iii) Prathamanuyoga, containing 5,000 words and 
exiDlaining the nature of the sixty-three holy persons 
(Salakapurusas.) 

II.—pCbvas 

(iv) PGrvagata 

1. Utpadapurva; 10,000,000 words; treats of the production, 

destruction, and continuance or permanence of Jiva and 

others. 
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2. AgrayaulyapRrva ; 9,600,000 words; expounds the chief 
things in or the essence of the Ahgas. 

3. VTryapravadapnrva; 7,000,000 words; treats of the 
I)owers and knowledge of the Cakrins, Kevalins, the 
gods, &c. 

4. AstiiuTstipravadapurva ; 6,000,000 words ; discusses the 
doctrines about the existence or non-existence of the 
five AstikajW included under Dravya. 

5. Jurmapravadapfirva ,* words : treats of the 

origin of the five kinds of knowkMlge and of the three 
kinds of ignorance, and of the persons wlio possess them, 
etc. 

6. Satyapravadapurva ; 10,000,006 words ; treats of Vag- 
gupti or the restraint of speecli and of agreeable and 
truthful speech, 

7. Atmapravildapurva ; 260,000,000 words ; treats of the 
agency of the souls, of their suffering and enjoying the 
fruits of their actions, &c. 

8. Karmapravadapurva ; 18,000,000 words ; treats of the 
Karnian (works) of men. 

9. Pratyakhyanapnrva; 8,400,000 words; treats of the 
fettered condition of the soul, that condition of the 
Karman in which it begins to produce its effect (Udaya), 
its being inactive (Sama), the shunning of evil, the 
nature of the vows and observances, &c. 

10. Vidyiliiuvildapurva; 11,000,000 words ; treats of the 
eight parts, the reason and others, of VidySs or systems 
of knowledge. 

1 Jiva and four of the five suTxlivisions of Ajiva, i. e., Pudgala, Dliarma 
and AkS-sa, are called Astikayas. They are so called because they exist in 
time and spread over space. KSla does not extend over space, therefore it is 
not Astikftya. 
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11. Kalyaijaparva; 260,000,000 words; recounts the blessed 
deeds of the 63 holy persons (Salakspurusa.) 

12. PrapavayapUrva; 130,000,000 words ; treats of medi¬ 
cine (?) 

13. Kriyavisalapfirva ; 90,000,000 words ; treats of metres, 
figures of speech, poetry, arts, the merits (of these), &c. 

14. Lokabindusaraparva; 125,000,000 words; teaches the 
way to deliverance and other things. 

The total number of words in the PQrvas is 955,000,005. 

It should be remarked that the Purvas form one of the three 
chief divisions and are thus contrasted with the Angas, but they 
are also regarded as forming one of the subordinate divisions of 
Drsfivada, the twelfth Anga. 

(v) Calika. 

1. Jalagata ; 20,989,200 words ; walking on water and 
arresting the force of water by means of charms, &c. 

2. Sthalagata; 20,989,200 words; charms and other 
processes (Mantra and Tantra) for walking on land. 

3. Mayagata ; 20,989,200 words ; charms for producing 
magical wonders. 

4. Rupagata ; 20,989,200 words ; teaches the art of assum¬ 
ing various forms, such as that of a tiger, an elephant, &c. 

5. Akaiagata ; 20,989,200 words ; gives the Mantras and 
Tantras for moving in the sky. 

In all the number of words in the Cttlikas is 104,946,000. 

The total number of words in the last Anga composed by the 
Qanadharas with its five divisions is 1,086,856,005. 

The total number of words in the Jina scipture, consisting of 
the twelve Angas composed by the Qanadharas, is 1,128,358,005. 

The total number of letters contained in all the Padas or words 
uttered by the Jina is 16,348,307,888. 
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In the first Purva there are 10 Vastus or topics^ in the second 
14, in the third 8, in the fourth 18, in the fifth 12, in the sixth 
12, in the seventh 16, in the eighth 20, in the ninth 30, in the 
tenth 15, and in the remaining four 10 each. In all, there are 
195 topics in the fourteen PQrvas. Each of these Vastus or 
topics has twenty Prilbhi-tas ; so that the total number of 
Prabhftas is 3,900. 


III.—ANGABIHYA. 


1. 

Samayika 

8. 

Uttaradhyayana 

2. 

Caturvi lii^ti stava 

9. 

Kalpavyavahilra 

3. 

Vandana 

10. 

Kal pakal pavidhanaka 

4. 

Pratikramana 

11. 

Mahakalpa 

5. 

Vainayika 

12. 

Pundarlka 

6. 

Kvtikarman 

1.3. 

M ah a pn n d a r 1 ka 

7. 

Dasavaikfilika 

14. 

Asitikasama 


These fourteen miscellaneous ( Prakirnaka ) treatises, not 
included in the Angas (Angabfihya), were composed for the 
benefit of persons not possessing much intelligence. The total 
number of Padas or words contained in them is 80,108,175. 

The contents of the succeeding chapters of the Tattvarthasfira- 
diijaka are as follows :— 

Chapter II. 1. The nature of the remaining three kinds of 
knowledge. 2 . The fourteen GunasthSiias or stages in the develop¬ 
ment of the soul from the lowest, that of an unbeliever and a 
sinful man to the highest, that of a Jina or Kevalin. The throe 
kinds of souls (1) Bahiratman, (2) Antaratman, and (3) Paramatman. 
The ignorant, unbelieving, thoughtless, sinful, worldly man 
belongs to the first class; he who is a believer, is thoughtful, 
and righteous, and is engaged in working out his deliverance, 
belongs to the second ; and those who are delivered to the third. 

Chapter III. Artaraudradhyana, i.e., contemplation of or 
constant thinking about the misery in which one is or the 

33 [ R. G. Bhaudarkar’a Works, Vol. II ] 
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calamity he has met with (Arta), and about unjust, cruel, 
unmerciful, and sinful deeds (Raudra) such as killing and stealing. 
This sort of contemplation should be avoided by one who seeks 
deliverance. 

Chapter IV. Dharmasukladhyana :—DharmadhySna, i.e., 
contemplating in a retired place how and when one shall be free 
from the circle of births (Apilya), by what means one’s mind and 
body will be pure, and Karman be destroyed (Upaya) ; and the 
nature of the soul (Jiva), of inanimate things (Ajiva), of the 
ripening of the Karman (Viptlka) &c. This Dhyana is of ton 
kinds. Sukladhyana, i.e., externally keeping the body and the 
eye perfectly steady and motionless and restraining the breath ; 
^Liternally (1) contemplating the things included under the 
categories laid down in the sacred books or their names one after 
another, that is, first a Dravya or substance, then its quality or 
modification, or another substance, &c. ; ( 2 ) fixing the mind on 
one of these things only. Before, however, one is qualified to 
enter on this Dhyana, he must already have made a great deal of 
progress in holiness and have accustomed himself to the other 
Dhyanas to be mentioned below ; and the result of this Dhyana 
is said to be the destruction of all Karman and final deliverance. 

Chapter V. The other Dhynnas necessary for the success of 
the Sukladhyana are (1) Pindastha, ( 2 ) Padastha, (3) Riipastha, 
and (4) Rupatita. The first has what are called five Dharaiuls, 
i.e., fixing the mind successively on five things. They are (1) 
Parthivi, (2) Agneyl, (3) Marutl, (4) VarunT, and (.5) ROpavatl. 
The Yogin should imagine or place before his mind a vast ocean 
of milk, hushed and tranquil, and without waves. Ho should 
then imagine a lotus with a thousand petals, as big as Jambadvipa 
and shining like gold, to be situated in the midst of it, and the 
lotus to have a celestial pericarp like a mountain of gold. Ho 
should conceive a lofty throne resembling the autumnal moon 
to be placed in that pericarp, and should imagine himself as 
sitting at ease on that throne, serene, without desire or 
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hatred, and prepared to conquer his enemy the Karman. Thus 
ends the first DhSrana. The Yogin should then imagine a 
shining and beautiful lotus with sixteen petals jutting out, as 
existing in the hollow of his navel. He should contemplate the 
fourteen vowels and am, ah as marked on the sixteen petals, and 
the great Mantra Arhaiii (^) with the dot over the line as shining 
on the pericarp. Then he should imagine a volume of smoke 
arising from the curvilinear r or Repha of the Mantra, then a 
succession of sparks, and then a continuous flame. The flame, 
increasing in intensity, burns the lotus which exists in the heart, 
upside downwards, and which is the product of the eight 
Karmans and has eight petals. He should then imagine fire in 
a triangular shape with the Svastika on its apex, away from 
his body, blown by the wind, and burning brightly with a 
golden flame. The fire from the Mantra burns the body in the 
inside, and this fire from the outside ; and being in flames, the 
body is reduced to ashes and also the lotus in the navel. Thus 
far we have the Agneyl Dhai’anil or the concentration of the 
mind on fire. 

Then the man should imagine wind blowing with the 
violence of a tempest and scattering away the ashes, after which 
he should think of it as becoming still. This is the Maruti HhSrana. 

Then he should contemplate a number of clouds pouring 
down rain in torrents accompanied by thunder and lightning. 
After that he should imagine a stream of water bearing 
the standard of Varuna, beautiful like the crescent of the 
moon and overflowing the sky. With this water, he should 
wash off, in imagination, all the ashes of his body. This is 
Varuni DliSrana. 

Then he should contemplate himself to be in qualities 
like an all-knowing being, free from the seven elements, 
sitting on the throne, adored by the gods, possessing celestial 
excellences, and shining like the full moon. 
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The contemplation or DhySna that is effected by using certain 
words or letters is called Padastha. The Yogin should imagine 
lotuses in certain parts of the body with a certain number of 
petals ; and think of the sixteen vowels written on the petals 
of one, the twenty-five cosonants from k to m on those of 
another, and the remaining eighii y» &c., on those of a third, 
and then sit muttering and contemplating them. He should 
similarly, with a concentrated mind, meditate on the highest 
Mantra Rhrum (5^) which according to the various sects, is 
Brahman, Hari, Buddha, Mahesvara, Siva, Sarva, and Mahe^na. 
But it is the all-pervading, all-knowing, serene Jina, the god of 
gods, that stands there, having assumed the form of that 
Mantra. The Yogin should also mutter and meditate on the 
Mantra ha ( ^) and on Om ( ^ ) which last he should imagine 
as existing on the pericarp of the lotus of his heart. Om is made 
up of the first letters of the names of the five Parame^^hins, Arhat 
or Arahanta, A^rlra or Asarlra ( Kevalin ), AcSrya or Airiya, 
Upadhyaya or Uvajjhaya, and Muni (Sadhu) ; and it should thus 
be thought of. Again, the Yogin should mutter, imagine as 
drawn on lotuses on his body, and meditate on, the. following 
Mantras containing the names of the Paramegthins :— 

01^ arftfJrrM i i onrt i 

There are a good many details about such matters into which 
I will not enter. 

Rupasthadhyana is contemplating the Lord Jina, sitting on a 
throne of jewel in the assembly of men who are desirous of 
salvation, surrounded by the twelve Gapas and the eight door¬ 
keepers, possessing infinite greatness, a store of infinite virtues, 
of a celestial body, shining more brilliantly than a Ko^i of suns, 
fanned by excellent chowries, attended on by the gods, free 
from the eighteen blemishes, endowed with all the excellences, 
and expounding the Dharma. 
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Rtlpatltadhyana consists in contemplating the highest form 
of one’s own soul, as immaterial, a store of virtues, and resembling 
the Siddhas between whom and himself there is no specific 
difference. 

Chapter VI.—DhyanabhSvana, which consists in imagining 
oneself as having realized the highest qualities. The Yogin should 
think, “I am a Siddha, I am like a Siddha, I am an enlightened 
soul, I am in infinite bliss, I possess infinite power” &c., &c. 
There is a long string of such assertions with regard to oneself. 
After this we have some general remarks on contemplation and 
the conditions on which success in it depends. 

Chapter VII.—In this are given the characteristics of the five 
classes of Nirgranthas who are qualified to enter on and practise 
the Dhyana of Dharma and Sukla. The names of the five 
classes are (1) Pulilka, (2) Vaku^, (3) Kusila, (4) Nirgrantha, 
and (5) Sn^taka. Then are described the five Bhavas or spiritual 
conditions of a man. They are (1) Aupa^mika which is of 
two kinds, (2) K^ayika, of nine kinds, (3) KsSyopa^mika, of 
eighteen kinds, ( 4) Audayika, of twenty-one kinds, and 
(5) Parinamika, of three kinds. 

The Aupaskimika condition arises from the Karman 
being for a time separated from the soul ; and the purity 
of the latter conseciuent upon it, is compared to that of 
turbid water which has been purifietl by its being touched 
with such a thing as the Kataka fruit, the sullying 
matter settling down at the bottom of the vessel containing the 
water. The K^ayika condition is produced by the destruction 
of Karman and is comparable to that of pure water which has 
been separated from the dirty matter and kept in a clean vessel. 
The K§ayopasamika condition is a mixture of the last two and 
arises from a partial destruction of Karman. It is comparable 
to turbid water that has become partially clean. 
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The Audayika condition arises from the Karman being 
about to produce its effect, such as taking a soul to the world of the 
gods or lower animals according to his deserts. The Paripamika 
condition is the orginal or natural condition of the soul in¬ 
dependently of his connection with Karman, such as his conscious 
nature. The circumstances under which some of these Bhavas 
arise, and their spiritual effects, as well as their sub-divisions, are 
explained. Then we have the seven Nayas, the points of view or 
principles with reference to which certain judgments are arrived 
at or arrangements made. The Dravyarthika and Paryayarthika 
rules mentioned before are divisions of the first of these Nayas. 

Chap. VIII treats of the five divisions of the Ajiva principle. 
Chap. IX, of the Asrava, Chap. X, of the Bandha, Chap. XI, 
of Sam vara, and Chap. XII, of Nirjara. 

kartiKeyanupreksa 

No. 290 is Kartikeyanuprek§a with a commentary by Subha- 
candra. The original consists of Prakrit Gathas in the Arya metre 
by KSrtikeyasvamin, who is called a Sadhu by the com¬ 
mentator. Subhacandra was the spiritual head of the Balatkara- 
gana which was a branch of the Nandisaihgha, and belonged to 
the same line as Kundakundacarya. The succession list is thus 
given :—Padmanandin, Sakalakirli, Bhuvanakirti, Juanabhu^ana, 
Vijayakirti, Subhacandra. Subhacandra finished his work 
on the 10th of Magha in the year 1613, of Vikrama. Another 
work by Subhacandra, the Pandava Purana, a copy of which 
has been procured since, was composed, we are told at the end 
of the Manuscript, in 1608 Vikrama. 

CONTENTS OF THE KARTIKEYANUPREKSA 

Anuprekga is thinking, meditation, reflection, study ; and 
there are twelve such Meditations or Studies in the book. I. 
Anityanuprek@a, setting forth the impermanence of everything. 
II. Ateaijanuprekga or “ the reflection aboht helplessness, ” 
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in which it is stated that nothing can save man except the three 
jewels. III. Saihsaranuprek^a, in which the unceasing 
succession of births and the miseries the soul has to go through 
are mentioned. IV. Ekatvanupreksa, in which, we are told 
that the soul goes through the circle of existences alone, suffers 
alone, and can be blissful alone. When this is borne in mind, 
everything else becomes unwortliy of the souVs desire. V. 
Anyatvanuprek^a, where it is laid down that everything from 
the body downwards, our friends, relations, and i)ossessions, are 
foreign to our soul. VI. Asucitvanupreksa, where we are 
asked to reiiect how impure the body with the blood, flesh, and 
other things is, and how in connection with it, the soul becomes 
impure ; therefore we should cease to love the body, and con¬ 
centrate our whole attention on the pure soul. VII. 
Asravanupreksa, where the nature of Asrava is explained. 
VIII. Saihvaranupreksa, where the mode of resisting the 
operation of the Asrava is explained. IX. Nirjaranuprek^fi, 
in which the manner of destroying the Karman is given. 
X. Lokanuprokirfi, in which we have a description of Loka 
and the six kinds of objects contained in it. Loka was not 
created, nor is it supported by any being of the name of Hari 
or Hara, and is, in a sense, eternal. Its area, the upper and the 
lower worlds, the beings existing in it with their different kinds, 
the duration of the lives of gods, beasts, &c., the different kinds 
of bodies made up of light, air, earth, and water, the nature of 
the soul, the three kinds of soul, Bahiratman and others, the 
connection between the soul and Pudgala, the nature of Dravya 
generally, of Killa, &c., are mentioned. XI. Durlabhanu- 
prek§il. The soul dwells in various bodies and for a long time. 
The attainment of the human body, therefore, is a matter of 
great difficulty ; it is more difficult to have a sound and healthy 
body ; and still more to have a sound mind in that sound body ; 
therefore, one should make good use of his life as a human 
being and resort to the three jewels. Even as a god he is not 
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able to go through the whole discipline that is necessary for 
attaining final deliverance. XII. DharmJlnuprekga, in which 
the Dharmas of householders or lay-followers and of the monks 
are given. The first are twelve in number and they are as 
follows :— 

DUTIES OP THE LAY-FOLLOWERS 

I. A SrSvaka or lay-follower must be Samyagdarsana^uddha, 
i.e., must have faith in the Jaina dispensation and thus be free 
from the faults and defects leading to and arising from unbelief 
and false belief. 

II. He should abstain from wine, flesh, and others. Under the 
expression ‘‘ and others ” the commentator puts down assafcetida, 
oil, ghee and water kept in a leathern vessel, honey, butter, 
rice-gruel, nocturnal meal, five kinds of fruit containing insects 
in them such as Udumbara, gambling, intercourse with a 
courtesan or the wife of another man, hunting, theft, onions 
or bulbous roots, other roots, and leaves. These two duties 
appear to be compulsory on all SrSvakas. The following are 
optional. 

III. Vratadharin.—There are SrSvakas who assume three 
kinds of vows; viz., (i) five Anuvratas, (ii) three Gunavratas, 
and (iii) four ^iksavratas. 

(i) THE AOTVRATAS 

The Anuvratas are the same in name as the Mahavratas of 
the Sramanas or monks, but in some cases interpreted differ¬ 
ently. They are :—1. Not to destroy, or cause, or permit to 
destroy, life. 2. Not to speak about killing, or harshly, or 
abusively, or reveal a secret; but to speak what is agreeable 
and beneficial to all living beings, and what is righteous. The 
commentator quotes a verse in which not to tell a lie is spoken 
of as the second Ariuvrata. 3. Not to take a very valuable 
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thing in exchange for one of little value, not to appropriate 
what has been lost by another, to be content with a small gain, 
and not to take what belongs to another without his permission. 
4. To look upon a woman other than one’s wife as a mother, 
a sister, or a daughter. 5. To destroy greed and bo content, 
regarding everything as perishable, and to lay down a limit 
beyond which one shall not go in the acquisition of money, 
grain, gold, land, &c. 


(ii) THE GUNAVRATAS 

The Gunavratas are :—I. Digvirati, i.e., to lay down a 
limit beyond which one shall not travel in the different 
directions, or a limit as to the countries one shall visit for the 
aciiuisition of wealth. II. Anarthavirati, or the avoiding of the 
five evils, viz., (1) Apadhyilna, i.e., finding faults in others, 
envying their wealth, casting a glance at their wives, and wit¬ 
nessing their ipiarrels : (2) Papopadc!^, or giving advice to 
others in matters concerning agriculture, tending of cattle, 
trade, and such other things and about the union of men and 
women; (3) Pramadacaryfi, or doing anything without any 
purpose with earth, water, Ore, and air, and cutting tri es 
uselessly ; (0 Hiiiisadana, i.e., keeping a cat or such other 
destructive animal, dealing in weapons and iron implements 
(such as a spade), keeping (and giving) sealing wax, the residue 
of oil-seeds after they are ground, and other things (i.e., 
according to the commentator, opium, aconite, &c.); and (5) 
Dus^ruti, i.e., hearing read the Silstras which delude (such as 
Bharata, BhagavaUi, &c.), and works containing buffoonery, and 
teaching the art of subduing others to one’s will by means of 
diarms, and books on erotics ; and hearing others vilified. 
III. Bhogopabhogaparimana, or regulating one’s enjoyment of 
food, betel-nut and leaves, clothes, &c., according to one’s 
means. 

34 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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(iiO THE &KSSVRATAS 

The Sik@Svratas are1. SamSyika, which consists in 
sitting or standing as long as may be convenient in a qniet place 
in the morning, noon, and evening, with the body motionless, 
the hands folded, the senses restrained, all sinful thoughts 
expelled, and the mind concentrated on the words of the Jina, 
absorbed in the contemplation of one’s own pure or highest 
nature, and reflecting on the hidden sense of the VandanS, (i.e., 
according to the commentator, the names of the five Parame^^hins, 
and the words, images, and temples of the Jinas, together with 
prostrations and other movements that are made in pronouncing 
the formulas containing their names ). 2. Pro^adha* or Posaha, 
i. e., to observe a fast or eat once only or one dish only on the 
two holy days (the 8th and the 14th of each fortnight), after 
having given up bathing, unguents, ornaments, company of 
women, odours, incense, lights, &c., and assumed renunciation as 
an ornament. 3. Atithisaihvibhilga, i. e., giving food, medicine, 
knowledge, and protection from danger to the three classes of 
persons worthy of the gifts (viz., first, a believer who has assumed 
the great vows, next, a believer who has assumed the Sravaka 
vows, and lastly, a simple believer). 4. Desilvakasika, which 
consists in drawing closer or contracting every day the limits 
already laid down (in accordance with the Gunavratas ) to the 
range of one’s travels and to the enjoyment of the objects of the 
five senses, and doing the same with clothes and the other things 
enjoyed, in order to destroy greed and desire and avoid sin. 

SAMAYIKAVRATA 

IV. S5m5yikavratadharin is one who with a serene heart 
makes Kayotsarga, i. e., abandons his love for his body, turns the 

I Thia word is one of the several instances in which the Jainas have given 
Sanskrit forms to Prakrit words instead of hnding the original Sanskrit words of 
which they are conuptions and using them. TIjc word in the G-Jitha is Posaha, 
which without doubt, is the Pali Qposatha and the Sanskrit Upavasatha. 
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hands twelve times/ prostrates himself twice, bows his head 
four times, reflects on his own pure nature, or the image of 
Jina, or the highest syllable, and contemplates the various effects 
of Karman. These movements of the hands and the prostrations 
are, it appears, to be made while pronouncing the five formulas 
given before ( &c.) 

PROSADHAVRATA 

V. Pro?adliavnitadharin is he who on the 7th and 13th of each 
fortnight, going to a Jaina temple in the afternoon, and performing 
some ceremonies, undertakes to observe a fast, so as to abstain 
from eating, drinking, tasting, and licking, abandons all 
household occupation, passes the whole night in medikitions 
about Dharma, rises early in the morning, goes through all the 
ceremonies, passes the day in the study of the Scriptures, per¬ 
forms the Vandana, passes the night in the same way, goes 
through the Vandaml again next morning and the ceremony of 
worship, feeds guests belonging to the three classes ( mentioned 
before, viz., a monk, a believer who has assumed certain vows, 
and a simple believer) and then dines himself. 

THE OTHER DUTIES 

VI. Ho is Sacittavirata who does not eat a leaf, fruit, bark, 
root, and tendril which have life. 

VII. A Nisivirata Sn^vaka is one who abstains from eating, 
drinking, &c., at night, and does not cause others to eat, drink, &c. 

VIII. A Brahmavratin Sravaka is one who has no desire for 
any woman. 

IX. He is Tyaktarambha who does not enter upon any under¬ 
taking nor causes others to do so. 

X. A Nirgrantha Sravaka is one who has freed himself from 
attachment to anything internal or external, considering it a sin. 


1 This expression has ixjon variously explained by the comniontator. 
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XI. That ^rSvaka is Anumananavirata who goes through his 
household affairs not through a feeling of pleasure, but because 
they must be gone through. 

XII. He is Uddiet-aharavirata who eats the proper sort of 
food given to him by others without his asking for it, and free 
from the nine faults of being prepared, caused to be prepared, 
or wished for by the mind, speech, or body. 

THE TEN DUTIES OF MONKS 

The author next proceeds to describe the ten duties of monks. 
They are these :—1st, Uttama Ksama or perfect forbearance ; 
2nd, Uttama Mardava, perfect humility ; 3rd, Arjava or perfect 
simplicity ; 4th, Saucatva, perfect purity or freedom from greed ; 
5th, Satya or voracity ; 6th, Samyama, or acting in a manner 
not to occasion the destruction of life ; 7th, Tapas, or bodily 
mortification and purificatory exercise; 8th, Tyaga or renunciation 
of palatable food, furniture, and house ; 9th, Akimcaiiya or 
renunciation of all attachment for a living or dead thing and of 
worldly affairs ; and 10th, Bralimacarya or chastity. Then arc 
mentioned some virtues that a believer should realize ; and 
thus ends the twelfth Anuprek^a, 

A COLIKA and the twelve KINDS OP TAPAS 

Then follows a Culika in which the twelve kinds of Tapas 
are explained. They are :—1, Anasana ; 2, Avamodarya ; 

3, Vrttiparisaihkhyana ; 4, Rasaparityaga ; 5, Viviktasayyasana ; 
6, Kayakle^ ; 7, Pnlyascitta, which is of ten kinds ; 8, Vinati, 
of five kinds ; 9, Vaiyavrtya ; 10, Svadhyaya ; 11, Kayotsarga ; 
12, Dhyana. Under the sixth Dharma or duty given above viz., 
Samyama, come the Samitis, and the other requisites, mentioned 
in other treatises, come under one or other of the ten modes of 
Tapas. The DhySlna which is the twelfth kind of Tapas is hero 
of the same kind as that described by Sakalakirti, and very 
often the same words are used in both the treatises in explaining 
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its nature. The first six modes of Tapas constitute the Bahya 
or * external ” Tapas ; and the rest, the “ internal or spiritual 
Tapas. 

PRA^NOTTAROPASAKACIRA 

No. .305 is Prasnottaropasakacara l)y Sakalakirti. It is written 
in the form of questions from a pupil and their answers by the 
teacher, and contains an exposition of the duties of householders or 
Sravakas. These duties, we are told, were first of all laid down in 
the seventh Anga Upasakadhyayana, which was composed by the 
Ganadhara Vvsabha (seiia) after he had learnt the subject from 
the first Jiiia. Subsequently each successive Tirthamkara taught 
the Anga, and last of all it was taught by Mahavlra and Gautama 
and then by Siidliarma, Jambusvamin, Visnu and other Munis 
who knew the twelve Angas. But in the course of time when 
man’s life became short and his intellect narrow, the Angas, 
Pfirvas and other sacred works were lost. Then the great Yatis 
Kundakundacarya and others taught the duties of householders; 
and the knowledge traditionally handed down from them, 
Sakalakirti proposes to avail himself of in the composition of 
his treatise. As these duties of the Sravakas have already been 
given, I need not examine the present Manuscript further. 

TWO WORKS ON TOE RITUAL 

No. 291 is Jinasaiiihita, in which the modes of worshipping 
the Jinas, constructing temples, consecrating images, &c., are 
explained. It is put in the old form of the Ganadhara Gautama 
speaking to the king of Magadha. 

No. 293 is a work of the sapae sort, but cast in the form of the 
ceremonial Prayogas of the Brahmans. The author is 
Srutasagara, the writer of another work, the Tattvarthadipika, 
which will be noticed in the next Report. 

BRUTasagara and his date 

Srutasagara was, as stated at the end of the work, the pupil 
of Vidyanandin who was the successor as High-priest of 
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Devendrakirti. Devendrakirti’s predecessor was Padmanandin. 
In a work entitled Sudarsanacarita by Nemidatta, Simhanandin 
is represented as Nemidatta’s teacher, and as the pupil of 
MallibhQ§ana, the successor of Vidyanandin. Srutasagara who 
is also mentioned must have been a fellow-student of Malli- 
bhQgaija. Nemidatta wrote another work called Sripalacarita, 
a copy of which we have in the present Collection (No. 310) 
in Samvat 1585. Here he gives the following succession list:— 
1. Padmanandin, High-priest of the Sarasvatlya Gaccha of 
the Mala Samgha ; 2 Devendrakirti ; 3 Vidyanandin ; 4 Malli- 
bha^a^. Simhanandin, the author’s teacher, was the pupil of 
this last. Nemidatta represents himself as “ devoted to the 
service of Srutasagara and other Yatis.” So that Sriitasagara’s 
literary activity must be referred to about the year 1550 
Samvat or 1494 A. D. 

SOTRAS ON JAlNIvSM BY UMASVATI 

As a further authority for the explanation of the doctrines 
of the Digambara Jainas here attempted, I [ may refer to ] 
the entire Satras of the system composed by Umasvati or 
Umasvamin, two copies of which I have procured Since the above 
was written. These Satras are alluded to by. Madhava in his 
account of the Jaina sect and also a Vvtti on them by Yogadeva, 
a Manuscript of which was purchased by me about a year ago. 
Umasvati appears to be an old author and two other Vrttis on his 
Satras by Pajyapada and Vidyanandin are mentioned by 
Yogadeva. 


LEGENDARY LITERATURE 
PADMAPURANA 

No. 301 is a Manuscript of the Padmapurana by Ravi§eija. 
Dr. Btihler’s Collection of 1875-76 contains a Hindi version of 
it (No. 632), and this is the original Sanskrit. The Purapa 
contains the story of Rama and Ravaija, and, as in other cases. 
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was first communicated by Mahavira to his Ganadhara 
IndrabhQti (Gautama), from whom it passed to Sudharma and 
thence to Jambusv5min. This last communicated it to Prabhava 
and he to Klrti, and Klrti to Anuttaravngmin. Ravigena got a 
Manuscript of the work as composed by the last and wrote 
his Rfimilyana. At the end the same thing is stated in other 
words. Indrabhuti taught the Purfina as he learnt it from 
Mahavira, and it was published by Uttaravfigmin the pupil of the 
grand pupil of .Jambasvamin. Anuttaravagmin is, it will be 
seen, here called Uttaravfigmin. Ravisena was the pupil of 
Laksmanasena and he of Divfikarayati. Divakara was the pupil 
of Indraguru. 

DATE OF THE COMPOSITION OF PADMAPURANA 

Ravi.^ena composed this Purana when one thousand two 
hundred years and one-half of the fourth after that, had elapsed 
since Vardhamana attained to perfection, i. e., in 1204 of the 
era of Mahavlra’s Nirvana. From the Digambara PatUTvali, 
two copies of which exist in Dr. Biihler’s Collection of 1875-76 
(Nos. 628 and 629), it appears plain that though the Digambaras 
refer the birth of King Vikrama to 470 A. Ylra., they place the 
beginning of his reign and consequently the epoch of the era 
eighteen years later, i.e., in 488 A. Vira., and calculate their 
dates in accordance with that,—So that 1204 A. Vir., corresponds 
to 716 Vikrama or 660 a.d., while if we take 470 A. Vir., as the 
initial date of the Vikrama era, it corresponds to 734 Vikrama 
or 678 A.D. 

JINASENA’S ADIPURANA 

No. 288 is a Manuscript of the AdipurSna, a work by 
Jinasena. It contains an account of Vp^abha, the first 
Tirthamkara. 

THE AUTHOR’S DATE 

Jinasena wrote another work entitled Harivamsa ; and a 
verse occurring at the end of it, in which he gives the date of 
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its composition as 705 Saka corresponding to 783 A. d., has 
been given by me in my Early History of the Deccan.' The 
Parana, we are told, was first narrated by the first Jina to 
Bharata through his Ganadhara Vf^abhasena, and by Gautama, 
the Ganadhara of Mahavira the last Tirthamkara, to Sre^ika. 
From Gautama it passed on to Sudharma, from him to 
Jambasvamin, and so on through a continuous line of teachers 
and pupils to Jinasena. 

PREVIOUS JAINA AUTHORS MENTIONED BY JINASENA 
In the introduction Jinasena speaks of the following authors 
in terms of praise ;— 

1. Siddhasena, who was a lion to the elephants in the 
shape of opponents in argumentation. 

2. Samantabhadra, who with the thunderbolt of his words 
shattered to pieces the mountains in the shape of false 
doctrines. 

3. Sndatta, who acted the lion in the destruction of the 
elephants in the shape of his opponents. 

4. Yasobhadra, the mention of whose very name was 
sufficient to humble the pride of a whole assembly of 
learned men. 

5. Prabhacandra, who by his Candrodaya delighted the 
worlds.—In a marginal note the full name of the work 
is given as NyAyakumudacandrodaya. 

6. Sivakoti, by means of whose words the world resorting 
to the four ways of deliverance becomes happy.—The 
work here alluded to is called BhagavatyRradhana- 
catugtaya. 

7. Jatacarya.—In a marginal note Simhanandin is given 
as his proper name. 


1 Volume III of this Edition, p. 89, footnote 3; page 65, footnote 2, of the 
Edition of 1895, [N. B. U.]. 
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8. Kanabhik^u, the bright jewels of whose words, agree¬ 
ing as they did with the DharmasQtras, attained the 
form of Kathalamkara.—Probably he was the author 
of a work called Kathalaihkara. 

9. Deva, called Devamuni in a marginal note, the Tlrtham- 
kara of all authors, the Tirtha or holy water of whose 
words wash away the dirt in the shape of the flaws in 
the speech of learned men. 

10. Akalahka 1 whose merits adorn the bosom of learned 

11. Sripala V men like a necklace, when fully 

12. Patrakesarin j apprehended by the heart. 

Akalahka is praised by all subsequent writers, and he is 
Spoken of as having defeated the Bauddhas in argument. 

13. Vadisiiiiha, than whose learning, dialectic skill, and 
clearness of exposition could go no further. 

11. Vlrasena, the teacher of Jinasena and an eminent dialec¬ 
tician who obtained the title of Bhatt<lraka and was the 
author of glosses ( Upanibandhas ) on the Siddhantas, 
in whom learning and a knowledge of the world were 
combined, and who could speak like the god of speech 
himself. 

15. Jayasenaguru, author of Vjlgarthasaragraha. 

Jinasena uses in one place puns on the words Brhatkatha, 
Lambha, and Gunadhya, and in another quotes a definition of 
poetry given by some writer, and expressing his dissent, 
gives his own. At the beginning of the chapter there is an 
interesting passage containing the refutation of the doctrine of 
a Creator, in which objections of the nature of those considered 
and answered in the first Pada of the Second Chapter of 
SamkarScarya’s Bha§ya on the Vedanta Sutras are brought 
forward against that doctrine. 

36 [R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II] 
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THE FIPTY-THREE RITES 

In chapters XXXVIII—XL are described the fifty-three 
rites or ceremonies to be performed from conception to death, 
a good many of which correspond to those of the Brahmans and 
have the same names, such as Garbhadhana, Namakarana, Caula, 
Upaniti, Vivaha, &c. Fires, Mantras, and other things are 
admitted, but the Mantras are not those of the Brahmans but 
others newly composed. Jinasena professes to follow in this part 
of his work the seventh Ahga or the Upasakadasaiiga. Out of 
the forty-seven chapters of this Purfina, the last five were 
written by Gunabhadra, the pupil of Jinasena, who also wrote 
the second part or Uttarapurana, of which No. 289 is a copy. 

THE UTTARAPUIllNA BY GUNABHADRA 

The Uttarapurana contains an account of the other Tlrthaiii- 
karas down to Vardhamilna the last. 

At the end there is a long and valuable Prasasti already 
brought to notice by Mr.K. B. Pathak in the Indian Antiquary, 
and by myself in the Early History of the Deccan.’ 

PRASASTI AT THE END 

In the beginning we are told that “ the line ( of teachers and 
pupils ) known by the name of Sena was the place in the ocean 
of the Mulasamgha, where were found bright jewels in the 
shape of great men. In that line flourished Virasena Bhatt^lraka, 
the leader of the army of Yira ( Mahavira ), who frightened 
away all elephants in the shape of opponents in argumentation. 
In him Jfiana and Caritra assumed, as it were, a bodily form, 
and he shone to confer benefits upon those who were his 
disciples. Wonderful it is that the sun-lotuses of the faces of 

1 Volume HI of this Edition, p. 96, footnote 2 ; page 69, footnote 2 of the 
Edition of 1896. The full text of the Prasasti is given at pp. 426-430 of the 
Original Report. [N. B. U.] 
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princes who prostrated themselves ( at his feet) while going 
round him, bloomed and looked beautiful by means of the 
rays of the moon in the shape of the nails of his toes. The 
monks expound the Siddhibhupaddhati (‘ the way to the 
region of perfection ’ ) to others, though there is a difficulty at 
every step, after having studied his commentary.” It thus 
appears that Virasena composed a commentary on a work 
entitled Siddhibhupaddhati. 

Virasena was followed by Jinasena. The king Amoghavar?a 
prostrated himself at his feet and considered himself 
to have been purified, when lie did so. Jinasena 
was a man of great learning, and masterly in the 
refutation of the views of opponents, knew the exact truth 
as regards the Siddhantas, was skilful in telling stories, solved 
knotty points in books, and was a poet of a high order. He had 
a colleague of the name of Da^ratha in whose ” perspicuous 
words the true import of all the Sastras shone as clear as an 
image in a mirror, and could at once be apprehended even by 
children. ” Gunabhadra of a world-wide fame was the pupil of 
these two. He knew the truth, as well as the works which 
expound it, and his mind was matured by his resolutely going 
through the Siddhrmtas which contain information on all the 
minor branches of learning. He devoted himself to the practice 
of Tapas, and his words dispelled the darkness in the heart of 
men. 

The revered Jinasena, the author of glosses on the 
Siddhantas, composed “ the life of Puru ” (Hsabhacarita), in 
which there are instances of all metres and figures, which sets 
forth the doctrines of all the Sastras incidentally, is calculated 
to put to shame all other poems, and is worthy of being read 
even by the learned.-—Whether the glosses meant were those 
contained in his Punlnas or were separate treatises does not 
appear clear.—-The work left incomplete by Jinasena was 
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completed by Gu^abhadra, who was obliged to have recourse to 
brevity on account of the long time that had already elapsed ; 
and consequently his portion does not contain details. The 
reader of this PurSna will learn the nature of the fettered 
condition of the soul with its causes and effects, will know 
what are good deeds and what evil deeds, and will see that 
there is such a thing as final deliverance and a way that leads 
to it. His faith will increase and he will learn how the Asrava 
or flowing in of Karman is prevented and how its Nirjara or 
destruction is effected. Therefore this Purana should bo 
explained to others, heard, read by those who long for deliverance, 
thought about, worshipped, transcribed, and caused to be 
transcribed, Lokasena who was the chief of Gunabhadra*s 
disciples, obtaining influential assistance, succeeded in having 
his teacher’s instructions as regards this Purai.ia acted up to 
always by respectable people.—The instructions meant must be 
those expressed in the last sentence. 

DATE OF THE CONSECRATION OF THE PURANA 

This holy Parana containing the essence of all the Sastras 
was consecrated by the best among the faithful and worshipped 
on Thursday the 5th ( of the light half ) of A^adha in the year 
820 of the Saka king, the cyclic year being Pihgala.—This 
was the current year, and 819 was the past year.—At that time 
Akalavar§a of fair fame who had destroyed all his enemies was 
ruling over the whole earth. His “war elephants had on the 
one side drunk the waters of the Ganges and, as if their thirst 
had not been quenched, had on the other, resorted to the dense 
forest of sandal trees, open to the gentle breezes blowing from 
over the waves of the ocean, a forest into the shade of which the 
rays of the sun did not penetrate.” The goddess of prosperity 
tormented in all her previous abodes, found a happy resting 
place in his bosom. And Lokaditya alias Cellapataka was 
governing the province of Vanavasa at Bahkapura which was 
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named by his father after himself. He belonged to the 
PadmSlaya family, was the son of Cellaketana and younger 
brother of Celladhvaja, and encouraged the growth of Jainism.— 
Then follow a few laudatory verses but we have had enough 
of that sort of matter. 

IDENTIFICATION OP THE PRINCES MENTIONED IN THE PRA^ASTI 

The princes Amoghavaraa and Akalavarsa mentioned in this 
Pra^Bti belonged to the Ra§trakQta dynasty which ruled over 
the Deccan, and here as elsewhere we have evidence of the 
great power of the family and the large extent of territory 
over which it ruled. The dates of the former occurring in 
Inscriptions are Saka 775, 787 (which is represented as the 
fifty-second year of his reign), and 799. Jinasena who is spoken 
of as having been adored by the prince wrote his Harivamsa as 
has already been stated in Saka 705, when Vallabha, son of 
Kr?na, whom I have identified with Govinda II, was on the 
throne. Amoghavar^a must have succeeded his father Govinda 
III in Saka 735 ; so that Jinasena lived at least 30 years after 
the completion of his Harivamsa and may have lived longer. 
Akalavar^’s other dates are Saka 797 and 824. There must be 
some mistake as regards the former, if his father’s date 799, 
which occurs in an Inscription in one of the Kanheri caves, is 
correct.* The Prasasti represents him as reigning in Saka 820 

1 At the end of the Digarabara rescensiou of the Prasnottararatnamalikft, 
Amoghavarsa is represented to have abdicated the throne through the growth of 
the religious sentiment, so that the inconsistency noticed in the text is to be 
accounted for by supposing that his son AkMavar^ was the actual sovereign in 
71)7 and 799, but as Amoghavar^ was not dead though he had ceased to 
concern himself with State affairs, his name is mentioned in the KXnheri Inscrip¬ 
tion as the reigning sovereign in the latter year. The stanza referred to in the 
Prasnottaramalika, a copy of which 1 have recently procured, is as follows:— 
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which is perfectly consistent with the date 824. In Saka 820, 
we gather that Gunabhadra the pupil of Jinasena and the 
continuator of his work was not living, and it was his pupil 
Lokasena who consecrated the PurSna. So that, supposing 
Jinasena to have lived for about ten years after Amoghavarga’s 
accession, i.e., up to Saka 745, the interval of 75 years between 
Saka 745 and 820 is not too long for his pupil Gunabhadra and 
Gunabhadra’s pupil Lokasena. 

There are Inscriptions of the times of Amoghavar^a and 
Akalavar^a in which Bankeyarasa and Saiiikaragan(jla of the 
Cellaketana family are represented as ruling over the province 
of Banavasi as their feudatories. The latter of these is probably 
the prince spoken of in our Prasasti. 

Another work of Gunabhadra entitled Atmanusasana has 
recently been discovered and a copy of it purchased for 
Government. Gupabhadra is there also called the pupil of 
Jinasena. 

At the end of No. 288 the copyist gives a succession list of 
the High-priests of his sect which is as follows :—1 Subha- 
candradeva who belonged to the line of Kundakundacarya, to 
the Sarasvatigaccha, Balatkaragana, Nandyamnaya, and 
Malasamgha ; ’ 2 Jinacandradeva ; 3 Prabhacandradeva ; 4 

Candrakirtideva; 5 Devendrakirti. The last was living in 
Samvat 1674 when the Manuscript was transcribed by his 
pupil l^sabhadasa. 

BlNTICAEITA BY SAKALAKIrTI 

No. 309 is Santinathacarita or the life of the Tirthamkara 
Santinatha by Sakalakirti. In the beginning the author offers 
his salutations to or adores the following :— 

THE PARAMESTHINS 

1. The Tirthamkaras, some by name, and the rest 
generally. 
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2. The Siddhas, who are delivered from their enemies, 
the Karmans, are possessed of the eight virtues, have 
ascended to the highest top of Loka, are free from all 
misery, and enjoy infinite bliss. 

t3. The Acflryas, who go through the five courses them¬ 
selves, and take their pupils through them. These 
five courses are Darsanacilra, Jnanricara, Tapaacara, 
CilritriTcara, ViryacSra.—These the reader will re¬ 
member are mentioned by Kundakundficfirya, and are 
given in a marginal note in this Manuscript. 

4. Pathaka-munis or Upadhyayas, as they are usually 
called, who study the Aiigas, Purvas, and Prakirnakas 
to attain perfection and teach them to their pupils ; 
and who are familiar with the twelve Angas. 

5, Sadhiis, who by difficult and terrible Tapas, and by 
means of the three jewels, walk by the path which 
leads to deliverance and are at all times absorbed in 
Yoga (mental concentration). 

These arc called the five Parame^thins. 

THE KEVALINS 

fi. All the Ganadharas from Vj-sabhasena to Gautama who 
composed the holy twelve Angas for the benefit of 
those who wish to be delivered. 

7. Sudharmilcarya, the possessor of pure knowledge 
(KevahTvagama) who like a cloud rained down the 
nectar of Dharma. 

8. JambQSvjlmin who, even in his boyhood, killed by the 
sword of his asceticism the enemies, desire and 
delusion. 

THE ^RUTAKEVALINS 

9. The five Srutakevalins Vi^nu, Nandimitra, Aparajita, 
Govardhana, and Bhadrabahu. They were called by 
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that generic name, because they were conversant with 
the whole of the sacred lore. 

THE StJRIS 

10. The SQris, Visakhacarya and others. 

THE KAVIS 

The Kavis, viz.— 

11. Kundakundacarya 

12. Akalahka, the great dialectician 

13. Samantabhadra 

14. Pajyapada 

15. Ncmicandra who was familiar with the Siddhantas 

16. Prabhacandra 

17. Jinasena 

It will thus be seen that there are among the Digambara 
Jainas five classes of persons deserving of adoration, viz.,—I, 
the five Parame§thins ; II, the Kevalins, Gautama and his two 
successors ; III, the five Srutakevalins ; IV, the SQris ; V, the 
Kavis. The Kavis are later writers of repute, and undoubtedly 
historical personages. According to the fifth Gatha of the 
Pravacanasara, the Gapadharas form the third of the five groups 
included under Parame^tins. But these groups of the 
Parame?thins seem to be ideal and were suggested by the actual 
Tlrthamkara Mahavira, his Ganadhara Gautama, and the 
Srutakevalins Vignu and others. They figure in all the 
formulas repeated at the time of Jina worship. 

PARiVANATHAOARlTA BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

Another work of Sakalakirti, the Parsvanathacarita, of which 
No. 303 is a copy, contains in the introduction verses 
of the same nature as the above, some of them being 
identical. The Manuscript was transcribed in Saihvat 1662 
or 1605 A. D., at Maharotha during the reign of 
Akbar and of a dependent native prince of the name of 
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RSyasila. It was finished on the 5th of the light half of 
Bhadrapada. 

The succession list of High-priests of the Sarasvati 
Gaccha of the Balatkaragana of the Molasarhgha, belonging to the 
line of Kundakundacarya is thus given :—1 Padmanandin, 2 
Hubhacandra, 3 Jinacandra, 4 Prabhacandra. The second pupil 
of this last was Ratnakirti; his pupil BhuvanakTrti; and his, 
Dharmaklrti and Visalaklrti. Lak^mlcandra was the pupil of the 
last, and was perhaps the head priest of some branch of the sect ; 
for we have the expression Tatpatte used after him. So then we 
have this part of the list thus :—1 Laksmicandra, 2 Sahasraklrti, 
3 Nemicandra, 4 Yasahkirti. From Ratnakirti downwads, each 
of these has the title of MandabTcilrya. Then follows the 
genealogy of Nivili, wife of Main, who was a follower of the last 
priest and who caused the Manuscript to be written. 

JINADASA’S HARIVAMSA 

Nos. 314 and 315 are copies of a work entitled Harivam^a by 
Jinadilsa, pupil of Sakalakirti. In the introduction Jinadilsa 
says that these legendary histories were communicated by Vira 
to Gautama, and thence they passed to Sudharma, Jambusvtlmin, 
Vidyucara, Kirti, Anuttaravid, Ravisena, and Jinasena in 
succession. Ravisena’s Prabhava is here called Vidyucara, and 
Anuttarav5gmin, Anuttaravid. It will be seen that Ravisena is 
here placed chronologically before Jinasena, and that is the 
conclusion we have arrived at from the dates occurring in their 
works. No. 314 was transcribed in Saiiivat 1654 and finished on 
Thursday the 10th of the light half of Pausa. It was caused to 
be transcribed by K^emacandra, the pupil of Candrakirti, the 
successor of Prabhacandra, High-priest of the Balatkaragana and 
Sarasvatigaccha of the Nandisaingha which was a branch of the 
Malasamgha. 

No. 310 is Sripalacarita by Nemidattayati which has already 
been noticed. It was composed by the author in Samvat 1585 


36 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol, 11 ] 
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in the temple of Adijina, in the town of PQrnasil which was 
situated in the country of Mslava. 

jiVAMDHARASVAMICARITA BY SUBHACANDRA 

The Jivamdharasvamicarita (No. 292) was composed by 
Subhacandra in Vikrama 16—. There is a misreading in the 
verse in consequence of which the figures in the units and tens 
places cannot be made out. In the introduction the author 
mentions PQjyapilda, Samantabhadra, Akalanka, Jinasena, 
Jnanabhtl^ana and {5ubhacandra. There is a Prasasti of the 
copyist at the end but a portion of the leaf is torn otf ; and so it 
cannot be properly made out. 

SUBHAUMACARITA BY RATNACANDRA 

No. 313 is Subhaumacarita by Ratnacandra. Subhauma is 
the future Tirthaihkara. At the end of the work we have a suc¬ 
cession list. First of all in the Sarasvata Gaccha of the Mala- 
saihgha there was a Muni of the name of Kundakunda who 
belonged to the school of Simamdhara. In his line flourished (1^ 
Padmanandin, whose successors were (2) Sakalakrrti, and (3) 
Bhuvanakirti. Then we have two Mandalacaryas, the first of 
whom was Ratnakirti, the fellow-student of Bhuvanakirti, and 
the second or his successor Yasabkirti. In the line of this last 
flourished Gunacandra who was succeeded by Jinacandra, the 
leader of the Balatkaragana. He was followed by Sakalacandra 
and after him came Ratnacandra, who is spoken of in the present 
tense since it was he who composed the work. 

DATE OP THE COMPOSITION OF SUBHAUMACARITA AND 
THE HISTORY OF THE AUTHOR 

The composition of the work was finished on Thursday, the 
5th of the light half of BhSdrapada, in Samvat 1683, in i 
temple of Parsvanatha situated on the banks of the Ganga a 
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Patalipntra in the country of Magadha, during the reign of 
Salem Sah, the lord of all Mleneccha kings. Assistance was 
given in tlie composition of the Subhaumacarita by Tejapala, 
son of Dhanaraja, and Hemaraja, son of Res^a, who belonged 
to the Khandelavilla line and were the followers and pupils of 
Divijendraklrti (Dvije), the successors of Candrakirti, who 
himself followed Prabhacandra. In a marginal note it is stated 
that these High-priests belonged to the Delhi establishment, 

( “ were the occupants of the Delhi throne ” ). Teja belonged 
to the Gotra of Saumanya and Hema to the Pattani Gotra and 
lived in a city of the name of Pattana. Ratnacandra had come 
(to IMagadha) on a pilgrimage to Saihmedacala accompanied by 
Jayaklrti, son of Jaganmalla, Kamalakirti, Kalyana, Kacara, 
KSnhaji, and Bhogidasa. Ratnacandra, son of a merchant 
named Mahi of the Bhuyada caste and his wife Campa, com¬ 
posed the work [then]. 

Of all the Sravakas who adore the Khandelavalas, 
Agravalas, Danis and Jaisavalus, the assistance rendered 
by Tejapala son of Dhanaraja Kesin, was the most 
valuable, in so far as everything needed was provided. 
Heinaraja, the lord of Hamirde, together with his nephew 
Hira, caused tliis (work) to be written. Blessing be to 
Mahgala, the son of the merchant Hema, who lived in the 
town of Saga (Sagavadanara) situated in the province of 
Vagvara (Vagada) ! Rajasiiiiha and Amara, the sons of 
Kr^nadasa Bahuana (Cahuana?) of the K^atriya race, Bhima 
and others(?) and Hemakirti raised Ratnacandra the author of 
this work to the pontifical chair.—In a marginal note Salem 
Sail’s other name is given as Jehangir, so that the Mogal 
Emperor during whose reign Ratnacandra wrote his work, was 
Jehangir the son of Akbar who reigned from 1605 A. D. to 
1627 A. D. The date 1683 Saiiivat, the month being Bhcadrapada 
(September-October), corresponds to 1626 A. D. 
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TRADITIONAL HISTORY OF THE JAINA SACRED LITERATURE 
FROM A DIGAMBARA PATTAVALI 

We have seen that Ravigena, Jinasena, Sakalakirti and others 
speak of the sacred lore as having passed from Gautama to 
Sudharma, thence to Jambusvamin, and so on in regular 
succession. This means that Jainism had no written books for a 
long period after the foundation of the religion. But the tradition 
as regards this matter is fully given in the Pattavali mentioned 
before (No. 629 of 1875-76) on the authority of old Prakrtit 
Gathas which are there quoted. It is to the following effect:— 

After Mahavira’s Nirvana three Kevalins flourished. They 
were (1) Gautama who lived for 12 years ; (2) Sudharma who 
also lived for 12 years ; and (3) Jambusvamin who taught the 
creed for 38 years. 

Then there were five Srutakcvalins : 1, Visnunandin for 14 
years; 2, Nandimitra for 16 ; 3, Aparajita for 22; 4, 

Govardhana for 19 ; and 5, Bhadrabahu for 29. These knew 
the eleven Angas and the fourteen ITirvas by heart. But 
this statement does not occur in the Gathas ; it is made by 
the Hindi commentator. It is however in every way in 
keeping with the whole tradition and with the name Sruta- 
kevalin ; and Sakalakirti confirms it in the Prasnottaropasaka- 
cara, as we have seen. Then followed eleven-persons who knew 
ten Purvas by heart. Their names and dates I give below. It 
will be seen that the last Srutakevalin ceased to be in 162 A. Vir. 

dasapOrvadharins 

1 Visakbacarya, A. Vir. 162. 6 Siddhiirthacarya, A. Vir. 247. 

2 Pro^tilacarya, A. Vir. 172. 7 Dhrtisenacarya, A. Vir. 264. 

3 K^atriyAcRrya, A. Vir. 191. 8 Vijayacarya, A. Vir. 282. 

4 Jayasenacarya, A. Vir. 208. 9 Buddhilingacarya,A.Vir.295. 

5 Nagasenacarya, A. Vir. 229. 10 DevRcarya, A. Vir. 315. 

11 Dharmasenacarya, A. Vir. 329. 

Then followed five persons who knew the eleven Angas 
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1 Nak^atrScfirya, A. Vir. 345. 3 Pandavacarya, A. Vir. 383, 

2 Jayapahlcarya, A. Vir. 363. 4 Dhruvasenacarya,A. Vir. 422. 

5 Karhsacarya, A. Vir. 436. 

After the last the number of Ahgas known went on decreasing. 

1 SubhadracTirya, A Vir. 468, knew ten Aiigas only, 

2 Yasobhadracarya, A. Vir. 474, knew nine Angas only. 

3 Bhadrabahu, A. Vir. 492, knew eight Ahgas only. 

4 Lohacarya, A. Vir. 515, was the head of the church 

for 50 years, but what the extent of his knowledge was is 
not clear. Probably he knew seven Ahgas. 

Then followed five men who knew one Ahga only. 

1 Ahivallyacarya, A. Vir. 565. 4 Pu^padantacarya, A. Vir. 

2 Maghanandyficarya, A. Vir. 633. 

593. 5 BhQtavalyilcilrya, A. Vir. 

3 Dharasonacarya, A. Vir. 614. 663. Ho was the head of 

the Church for 20 years. 

Thus for 683 years after the Nirvana of Mahavira the 
knowledge of the Ahgas remained though in a gradually decreas¬ 
ing ratio. Then, according to the Hindi commentator, the 
last two of these IMunis reduced the whole sacred lore to writing. 
It will be seen that the Kevalins and the Srutakevalins here 
named are the same as those mentioned by Sakalakirti in the 
Sfintinathacarita, and the Acaryas from Vis^ikha downwards 
are spoken of by him as Sfiris. 

MEANINCf OF THE TRADITION 

The meaning of this very important tradition, as I consider 
it to be, is clear. The knowledge of the doctrines of the 
founder of Jainism was only orally handed down and there 
were no books. Gradually a great change came over the system. 
Some of the original doctrines were forgotten or ceased to be 
believed in and others must have come into vogue; 
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WHEN THE JAINAS CAME TO HAVE WRITTEN SCRIPTURES 

The Jainas came to have written scriptures about 683 A. Vir., 
corresponding to 195 A. Vikr., and 139 A, D., when the last of 
the men who knew any portion of the sacred lore by heart 
died. Up to this time their sect must have been very unim¬ 
portant, though it was probably founded about the time of Buddha. 
And its being in that condition is also indicated by the fact that 
while there are many Inscriptions referring to Buddhism there 
are only a few solitary ones referring to Jainism up to about the 
5th century of Christ. And the date 139 A. D., agrees very well 
with my conclusions as to the period when the Prakrits were 
developed. They began to be formed, as I have stated, about the 
beginning of the Christian Era, and by about 139 A.D., they must 
have become distinctive dialects spoken in different parts of the 
country. It was therefore in the vernacular prevalent in one of the 
provinces in the second century that the Jaina books were written. 

Jainism probably began to raise its head when Buddhism 
began to decline, and succeeded in making way by bringing 
its doctrines nearer to the popular creed sanctioned by 
Brahmanism. They gave a substantial existence to the soul which 
was denied by the Buddhists, and raised their Tlrthariikaras 
to the rank of the Supremo being though they denied to 
them the authorship of the world. They connected the popular 
heroes Rama, Kr^ria and others with their creed and even 
admitted domestic ceremonies such as those of the Brahmans. 
The compromise that some of their philosophic doctrines present 
between two Brahmanic schools has already been spoken of.‘ 

N. B.—The Manuscripts of works belonging to the Svetambara 
Jainas were made over for examination by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
to his Manuscripts Assistant, Mr. (afterwards Professor) Shridhar 
Ramkrishna Bhandarkar. A Report was drawn up by the latter 
and it is printed on pp. 126—157 of the Original Report [N. B. U.] 


1 Ante, pp. 242 If. [N. B. U. ] 



A NOTE ON THE SAMVAT ERA 

[FROM THE REPORT ON THE HEARCH OF SANSKRIT 
MANUSCRIPTS FOR 1883-84, pp. 158 ff.] 


In a Review of my last Report' characterise.! by a general 
spirit of fairnoss, which forms a distinj^uishin^ feature in the 
writer’s character and has enabled him to acquire that influence 
over his brother scholars both in Kuropc and India which he 
now wields. Dr. Ihihler finds fault with me for taking the 
word “ Haiiivat ” as expressive in all cases of the Yikrama era 
which begins in 57 B. C. His words are :— 

“ I must, however, add that it is hazardous to assume, as 
Professor Bhai\darkar seems to do throughout, that all dates 
preceded by the word “ Haiiivat” belong to the era of 57 B. C. 
In common with other Hanskritists I too have held this opinion 
for many years. But recent discoveries have shown that even 
the scribes of Gujarat and Bajputana, where the Vikrama era is 
universally used in everyday life, sometimes put Sam vat 
instead of Sakasaiiivat. As instances I may point out the 
Manuscript of the Mahnbhasya (Kielhorn, Mali. II. 3, p. 8), 
written at Iladurga (Idar) in Saiiivat 1513 and 1514, where the 
mention (in the colophon) of the victorious reign of the 
illustrious Nfirilyanadasa the Bao Nfirondas of the Ayin Akbari, 
shows that Bakasaiiivat 1513—1514 is meant, and the copy of 
Govindaraja’s Smrtimahjari in the India Office Library 
(No. 1736), dated Sam vat 1467, which Colebrooke and the 
editors of the Palaeographical Series believed to correspond 
to 1410 A. D. In the colophon of the latter work the scribe 
states, however, that he wrote at Vasuravi (Vasravi) during 
the reign of Maharanfi Udayasimha. As Mahanlna Udayasimha 

1 That i8, the Report on search of Sanskrit Manuscripts for the yeai’s 
1882-83, included in this Volume earlier. [N. B. U.] 
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of Meva^ came to the throne in 1541 A. D., it is not doubtful 
that Saihvat 1467 refers to the Saka era, and corresponds to 
1545 A. D. Under these circumstances every ‘ Saiiivat-date’ 
requires verification.” 

That the word “ Saihvat, ” denotes at the present day the 
Vikrama era alone, and the word Saka, the era which begins in 
79 A. D., is a fact that cannot admit of dispute. But Dr. Buhler 
thinks this was not the case in former times, and that the 
word “ Saihvat ” was sometimes used to denote the Saka also ; 
and brings forward two instances in which if we understand 
the Vikrama era by the word “ Saihvat, ” we are led to wrong 
results. The wrong results only show that there is some 
mistake here ; but they do not necessarily show that the word 
” Saihvat ” is here used to express the Saka era. And besides 
the Saka will hardly do for the first of the two above dates. 
For Saka 1514 corresponds to 1592 A. D., when it is highly 
questionable whether NarSyanadasa was the reigning chief at 
Idar ; for in 1576 A, D., a large army was sent to Idar to subdue 
that chief, he having previously shown a rebellious spirit, and 
Narayandasa was defeated and his capital fell into the hands of 
Akbar. Kinloch Forbes immediately after this speaks of 
Viramadeva, the successor of Narayanadasa. The wrong results 
may be due to the transcribers of the Manuscripts having 
copied the dates from their originals and given the names of 
the princes in whose reigns they themselves lived ; or to an 
actual slip of the pen in writing them. 

Not only, therefore, do these two dates afford no ground 
whatever for the supposition tbati the word “ Saihvat ” is 
here used to denote the Saka era, but I can give a mass of 
positive evidence to show that for the last four hundred and 
fifty years at least, the word “ Saihvat ” has been, just as it is 
at present, used to denote the Vikrama era only, and the word 
“ Saka ” or “ Saka ” the other. I have recently collected a 
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largo number of instances of double dates from Saka 1361 or 
1439 A. D., downwards in which the word ** Sariivat ” is used 
before one, and “ 8aka ” or “ Saka ” before the other. The 
manner in which these words are contrasted shows that 
“ Saihvat ” denotes an era different from that which “ Saka ” 
denotes, and the number expressive of the date in the first case 
being in excess of that in the second by 134, 135 or 136, the 
era expressed by the word “ Saihvat in these instances is 
unquestionably that of Vikrama. These double dates are as 
follows :— 

1. A MS. of the Vi^?nubhakticandrodaya recently procured 

has at the end ^ ^TT% 

f S , , ^ 

2. No. 106 of 1882-83, Mitfiksarfi, has ^ 

3. No.533 of 1883-84(the present Collection),DanavTikyfivall, 

has ^ 

4. No. 197 of 1883-84, Madhava’s Commentary on the 
BhasvatT, has (f. 65 a) 

5. No. 324 of the Visramabiig Collection, Prakriyakaumudi, 

6. No.86 of 1883-84,Visnubhaktikalpalat;l with commentary 

has 51I ST I is 

7. No. 206 of 1883"84, Var§aphalavicarasiddhanta ( a com¬ 
mentary on), has (f. 3 or) 

3!TTO;;n& 

8. No. 321 of 1883-84, Sripilla Caupai, hasH^ 511% 

^5nTt 

9. No. 199 of 1883-84, Gahgadhara’s Commentary on the 

Bhasvati, has (f. 26 b) 511% ^5®'* 

51^3!te5Ri%^ (^) 5nft‘ 

37 [ R. Gf. Bhaudarkar’a Works, Vol. II ] 
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10. No. 202 of 1883-84, Dhruvabhramakayantra, has 

n w 

u 

11. Kf^nakarnamrta, last leaf of, (found in No. 159 of 
1883-84, Bhaktirasamrtasindhu ) has 

? iftfSr «n#3r ^ iM H 

12. Saptapadarthltika ( recently procured ) has ?Sf?raL 1 

^ ^ ST I i«. 

13. No. 201 of 1883-84, Muhartacndamani, has 1-41=^ 

1 

14. No. 103 of 1883-84, Prabodhacandrika, has 

!?rT% i^^«u 

15. No. 215 of 1883-84, Saravall, has mi 1'»^o 

1' 

16. No. 204 of 1883-84. Ramavinoda, has mi 

I's^l 1« 

17. No. 222 of 1883-84, Virasiihhavaloka, has W 

18. No. 207 of 1883-84, Vastuprakarana, has m 

ivs^^i 1^ 1^* 

19. No. 210 of 1883-84, Vfddhagargyasamhita, has 

^ 1 mi i«^« 3^. 

It is plain, therefore, from this that the word “ Saihvat, 
whatever its etymological meaning, and in whatever sense it 
may have been used in early Inscriptions, has within the last 
five centuries, if not earlier, come to be restricted by usage to 
the Vikrama era. In No. 200 of 1883-84, which is a commentary 
on the Bhasvati, it is expressly stated that the era of 
VikramSditya is called “ Samvat and that it is in advance of 
the Saka by 135 years. The words are :— 

I 

1 The letter 1 have ink rubbed over them, 
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20 . vtm . 

.aw( f»T )>ifiT gwt ^t g<unw i 11 ^ 1»1=? 

)si; i^H?nfi5srif5r?f¥>3iRrs 
*^(0 lai^. 

Nothing could be plainer than this. And this occurs in a 
work written 231 years ago. We are therefore perfectly justified 
in taking “ Sam vat ” as occurring in Manuscripts to mean the 
era which begins in 57 B. C., and if in any particular case 
wrong results are arrived at, they must be due to some 
mistake of the scribe of the nature of those we meet with 
in almost every line in a bad Manuscript. Such mistakes 
do not and cannot point to a sense of the word “ Saihvat ** 
other than that which usage has clearly given to it. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT ON THE SEARCH FOR 
SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS DURING THE YEARS 
1884 - 85 , 1885 - 86 , 1886 - 87 .' 


I ISSUE the following pages with a feeling of keen regret. I 
had planned as extensive a report as the last, if not 
more, had examined the Manuscripts, collected materials, and 
got the extracts copied out. But after finishing the first two 
articles, I had a long-continued illness ; and since that time my 
College duties, and other work which could not be avoided and a 
good deal of v;hich was of a literary nature, left me no time or 
energy for digesting my materials and putting them into shape. 
I expected to be able to take up the Report after my retirement 
from the service ; but I had another attack of illness in the 
beginning of this year. The Report, however, could be delayed 
no longer, and I had to send it to the Press immediately. I, 
however, hastily added three more articles before actually 
doing so. 

The second article has been published in a somewhat altered 
form in the Transactions of the Ninth Congress of Orientalists. 

The number of Manuscripts purchased by me for Govern¬ 
ment during the three years 1884-87 is 1,406. Of these, 1,135 
were collected in Gujarat and Rajputana, and 271 in the 
Maratha Country. 

I will proceed to notice some of the interesting Manuscripts 
in the Collection and to state such points of importance as I have 
been able to gather from them. 


1 Originally published in 1891, at the Government Central Press, Bombay. 
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VEDAS, VEDANGAS, ETC. 

^GVEDA AND DEPENDENT TREATISES 
A COMMENTARY ON KA'TYAYANA’S SARVANUKRAMA 

No. 89 is a copy of a commentary called Bha^ya on 
Katyayana’s Sarvanukrama. The Manuscript which was 
transcribed in Saka 1583, i. e., 1662 a.d., is in a very bad 
condition ; the paper has become so brittle that the slightest 
touch brings off a piece, and the edges of the leaves 
and the corners have worn away and portions of the written 
lines have thus disappeared, making the rest difficult to be 
understood and entirely unintelligible. This circumstance is 
very much to be regretted as the work appears to be important 
and has not yet been subjected to examination. The only other 
available copy of it, I know of, is a fragment which is in the 
Tanjore Collection, and is noticed by Burnell in his Catalogue 
(page 2). The author’s name cannot be ascertained. 

The commentary on each Mandala begins with a Sloka, but it 
is always in praise of a deity ; and the author seems to have 
studiously concealed his name, as is not unfrequently done by 
some Sanskrit writers. The opening Sloka is the same as that 
which is at the beginning of Dandin’s Kavyadarsa ; and as if to 
show that it is not his, the author gives the paraphrase of it in the 
second. In a great many places the author gives the current 
legends connected with passages in the text of the Rksamhita, 
introducing them with the words “ Atretihasam acakgate ” and 
rarely with “AtrakhySnam acak?ate.” When these are given with 
simply this introduction, they appear to have been quoted from 
the Brhaddevata. But there are legends and quotations from the 
Mahabharata and Purapas, these latter being referred to by the 
name Puranakara or Pauranika. Some are spoken of as having 
been given by Vvddhacarya. This author is frequently quoted. 
Thus ho is represented as considering IndragnI not to be the 
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principal deities of the verse I. 139. 9, but as subordinate 
(Nipatabhajau) against the view of the author of the Sarvanukrama. 
Again, he is spoken of as maintaining that the first Pada of IV. 
57. 8, has reference to the cultivation of soil, the second speaks 
of men who subsist on agriculture, the third is for rain, and the 
fourth is composed by the Rsi through his desire for grain, 
the whole hymn referring to agriculture. This, says the com¬ 
mentator, is not opposed to the statement of the original author. 
Vrddhacarya would thus appear to have written a work of the 
nature of an Anukramani or a commentary on any of the existing 
works on the subject and to have held some independent views. 
The story referring to VI. 75, and those about the origin of 
Vasist'ha from UrvasT in connection with the seventh Mandala, 
and about the relations of Purriravas with Urvasi, which are the 
subject of X. 95, are quoted as given by the same author. The 
wording of the last is, however, the same as that of the version 
given by Max Muller (RgvedaVol. VI. page 18, varietas lectionis) 
as belonging to the Brhaddevata. This Vj-ddhacfirya must be the 
same author as that quoted by Trikandamandana as an authority 
in sacrificial matters\ Saunaka is also very often quoted by 
name by our author in speaking of the deities or metres, but 
not as the narrator of the legends. 

ANUKRAMANlmONDUU 

No. 39 is entitled Anukramanidhundhu, and consists of the 
Sarvanukrama in a tabulated form. In each line we have first 
the number of the hymn, then the first Pfida of the first verse, 
and afterwards follow in order the numbers of tlie Vargas, and 
of the verses of which the hymn is composed, the name of the 
Itsi, the deity, and the metre. The next hymn is noticed in the 
next line. When the particulars referring to a hymn are not 
complete in one line, we have more, i.e., a paragraph. The 


1 See my last Report, p. 28 ; [ Ante, p. 103 N, B, U. ] 
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SQktas are numbered continuously from 1 to 1,017 and the end 
of an Adhyaya is simply marked with the letters “ Adhya.” 
The Vfilakhilyas come between hymns GG8 and 669, i.e., after 
VIII. 48, and are numbered from 1 to 10. The Manuscript was 
transcribed on Sunday the 7th of the dark fortnight of 
Bhadrapada in the Saiiivat year 179G and is thus a hundred and 
fifty years old. It was purchased by our agent from a Brahman 
belonging to the Sankhayana school living in Jaypur, and was 
brought along with No. 42 and copies of other works of the 
Sankhayana S.chool, which will be noticed in the next Report. 

This tabulated Anukrainani agrees in all respects with the 
Sarvanukrama, as I have found from a comi)arison of i)arts here 
and there with the statements at the top of the hymns in 
Professor Max ^Nliiller’s Edition, and with the original Sarvanu¬ 
krama. The number of verses in YII. 21, is, however, stated as 
9, probal)ly because tbe tenth is the same as the last verse of the 
previous hymn. In other places, however, where the same 
verse occurs at the end of two successive hymns it is not left 
out of account ; so that there is ju’obably a mistake here. 

The number of hymns, 1,017, is the same as that given in the 
AnuvakanukramauT indexed in the Sarvanukrama, and found in 
the Vulgate. But our Dhundhu dill’ers from the last in omitting 
one of the 11 Valakhilya hymns, that l)eginning with Yamvtvijo 
(VIII. 58); but agrees with the Sarvanukrama, for this also omits 
the hymn, and the commentary noticed above agrees with the 
text, as it contains no reference to it. As the Vulgate is 
identified with the school of Asvalayaina, the slightly different 
text represented by the Sarvanukrama must be the one prevalent 
in some other School. 

The author of the Bhasya on the Caranavyuha often 
noticed by scholars gives the omission of VIII. 58, as a 
peculiarity of the text of the Saiiihita studied by the followers 
of the Sankhayana Siitra. At the same time he notices 
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the insertion of two of the three verses composing the hymn 
into X. 88, but only as a Khila and consequently not to be 
counted. The work before me does not notice the insertion 
probably just on this account, assigning to the hymn nineteen 
verses, which it has in the Vulgate. The text as represented by 
the Sarvanukrama is thus in its entirety the text of the Srihkha- 
yana School, and this is confirmed by the fact that my Manu¬ 
script which agrees with it, was got from a Brahman of the 
Sankhayana Sakha living at a village called Brahmapol about 
two miles from Jaypur. It follows, therefore, that the only 
difference between the Samhitas of the schools of Asvalayana and 
Sankhayana consisted in the addition or omission of VIII. 58. 

But the statement of the commentator and this conclusion are 
contested by Professor Oldenberg. And the grounds are these. 
In the Upakarana ceremony, usually called Sravanl by us, after 
the name of the month in which it is performed, oblations are 
thrown into the fire after the repetition of the first and last 
verses of each Mantjala. In the Sankhayana Gphya Sotra the 
last verse that is directed to be repeated is Tacchaiiiyoravrnlmahe 
&c., which therefore must have been the last verse of the 
tenth Mandala of the Sarhhita followed by Sankhayana. Similarly 
in another place in the Sutra the teacher’s having taught to his 
pupil the whole of the Veda ending with Samyor Barhaspatya is 
spoken of. Samyor Barhaspatya here means, according to 
Vinayaka the commentator on the SQtra, the second of the two 
verses Taochaihyor, &c. Now on the evidence of a Karika 
quoted in a Prayoga noticed by Prof. Weber in his first 
Berlin Catalogue (p. 314), it is concluded that the Ba^kala 
Samhita of the Rgveda ended with the verse Tac cham yor, 
&c. There is also more evidence to the same effect, or rather 
the source of the evidence adduced by Professors Weber 
and Oldenberg, and the statements of subsequent authors 
based on that source, which are not noticed by the two scholars. 
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The Karika itself occurs in the work entitled Asvalayanagrhya- 
Karika attributed to Kumarila. Whether this writer is the same 
as Kumarila, the great Mlmariisaka, is a point which I at least 
do not consider to be settled. There is a copy of it in the 
Collection for 1883-84 and bears No. 509. The Collection A. 
of 1881-82 made by me contains two copies of a Bha^ya on the 
Karikas (Nos. 17G and 177). No. 176 is an excellent Manuscript 
and contains the original as well as the commentary. The 
author of the latter does not give his name, and though the 
name Nfirayana does occur in one place, still it is written in 
such a manner as to leave it highly doubtful whether it is 
meant as the name of the commentator. In the introduction 
we are told, “First of all Narayana, the author of the Vi'tti, 
composed his work, as it was didicult for persons of little 
learning, who had simply a smattering of a part of the sacred 
lore, to perform the various ceremonies prescribed by Asvala- 
yana with the help of the Sutra alone. Taking that Vrtti as a 
basis and considering the views of Jayanta and others which 
are in conformity with the Sutra, the author of the Kfirika 
composed the Karika setting forth the procedure in order. 
Still some people neglecting this Karika, though of use to carry 
one through the rites, on account of the difficulty arising from 
his brevity, and regarding a Paddhati (manual) alone to be 
useful in this respect, perform the rites for themselves and 
cause others to perform them in accordance with it. Therefore, 
on account of the impossibility of removing doubts by a mere 
Paddhati as to what is first, and what last, whether a thing 
exists or does not exist in the whole body of the rites prescribed 
in the Gphya Sutra, some one, through the favour of the deity 
presiding over the ceremonial, having sat at the feet of a master, 
the like of whom is not to be found, of the name of Vuppadeva- 
bhatta residing in the city of Kalamba and belonging to the 
AsvalSyana school of the ^gveda, for receiving instruction in 
the sense of the Kfirikft, is now expounding the whole K&rika 


58 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol, II ] 
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for remoying doubts concerning the body of rites that are 
performed, making use of what was taught to him by the 
master.”^ 

From this it appears that the Kdrika was written in accordance 
with NilrSyana’s Yrtti, the views of Jayanta and others being 
also represented. And in the work the Bhagavadvrttikrt and 
Jayanta are frequently mentioned.^ Now, as regards the point 
in question, Naidhruva-Nfirayana’s Vjtti on Asv. G^. III. 5. 9, 
is : “ It is well known to students that this itself (and no other) 
is the Sutra and Grhya of the Sakala traditional text and the 
Baskala text. For the Sfikalas ‘Sainruil va akutih’ is the verse, 
because it is the final one of their Saihhita; while for the 
Ba§kalas ‘Tacchamyoravmimahe’ is the one, being at the end of 
their Saiiihita. This construction is proper.’'^ 

The Klrika based on this Vrtti is that noticed by Professor 
Weber in the first Berlin Catalogue, and runs thus :—“The 


1 

ff%w- 

Irmi ^n'^T 

f ^ i am: 
ftmtir i%^r 

rTrarft^ ^Ta3>i 1 

(From No. 176 o£ A. 1881-82.) 


2 See also Dr. Biihler’s review of my last Report, Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XVIII., p. 188 A. 

3 p. 168, Bibl. Ind. Ed. 
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last oblation (Ahuti) thrown into the fire of the ^akalas is after 
[the repetition of] the Rk ‘ Sainani vah ’ and the last oblation 
of the Baskalas after [the repetition of] the Rk ‘ Tacchamyor, 
The commentary on this is :—“In the province of the Rgveda 
there arc five different Hakhas, Asvalnyani Saiiikhyayanl, the 
Sakalas, Baskalas and Manijukas. Of these, the last oblation of 
the Sakalas is by repeating ‘Samam va’ and the last oblation of 
the Baskalaa is by repeating ‘ Tacchamyor.’ Everything else 
is the same. This same Asvahlyana Sutra is of use for the 
performance of the rites to the followers of the Asvalayana 
Sakha and to the Sakalas and Ba^kalas. ” * Jayanta in the 
Vimalodayamala thus speaks about the point:—“ Since this 
itself (and no other) is the Sutra of Sakala and Baskala and this 
the Gphya of the two Saiiihitas, those who end their Samhita 
by the verse ‘Samani va akiltih,’ throw an’oblatian into the fire 
after repeating this verse and then offer to the Svisfakpt, while 
those who read ‘ Tacchamyoravrnimahe ’ at the end of their 
text, throw an oblation on repeating that verse and then offer 
to the Svistaki't, and not on repeating ‘Samfini va akntil.i.’ This 
sense is obtained from the word Ekil which occurs in both the 
Sutras.” * 



\ g 

\ (From No. 509 of 1883-84 and 176 

of A. 1881-82) 

I ^ 5rT^55Tsit 
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It will thus he seen that the source of the information used 
by Professor*01denberg is Naidhruva-Nsrayana’s statement in 
the Vrtti, and though Jayanta’s direct connection with 
Narayana’s work is not mentioned, still the passage from his 
work is so very much alike to that occurring in the Vptti, that 
there is hardly any reasonable doubt that it is based on the 
Vftti or both derived from a common source. If then the 
Ba^kala Samhita ended with ‘Tacchamyor,’&c., while the Sakala 
with ‘Samam va akutib,’ the Sahkhfiyana Sutra, which prescribes 
‘Tacchaihyor,* etc., as the verse for the last oblation in the 
Upakarana ceremony, must be a Sutra of the Ba^kala ^akha ; 
and as according to Saunaka the Saihhita of this Sakha had 
eight hymns more than that of the Sakalas, and the arrange¬ 
ment of- some of the smaller books composing the first 
Mandala was different, it follows that the statement of the 
commentator on the CaranavyUha that Sank hay ana’s Samhita 
differed from Asvalayana’s, which is the same as that of the 
Sakalas, only in excluding VIII. 58, cannot be true, and there 
is no Saihhita exactly corresponding to the SarvUnukrama, 
which f.lso excludes this hymn, and though my Manuscript was 
in the possession of a Brahman of the Sank hay an a school, as 
other works of that school were, still it should be considered 
not as representing the Samhita of that school. 

But it must not be forgotten that those same writers, who 
give us the information which leads us to these conclusions, 
tell us as a fact well-known to students of Asvahlyana’s Sutra that, 
that was the Sutra of the Baskalas as well as the Sakalas. The 
same fact is stated by Gargya-Narayapa in his comment on the 
first Srauta Sutra of Asvalayana. The expression ‘Idam eva^ or 
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‘Etad eva^ used by them would show that this itself or this alone 
was, according to the commentators, the Satra of the Bfishalas ; 
and if the Sahkhayana Sutra was peculiarly theirs and the 
Asvalayana of the Sakalas, they were not aware of the fact. 
Again, the traditional number of Rks, 10,580j, is not given 
by the existing Sakala Sariihita, that ends with ‘Samani va 
akutil.i,* &o., and the real number falls short of this by 15. 

This confusion is, it will be seen, based on NarUyana’s 
interpretation of Asvalayana’s Sutras on the Upakarana, III. 
5, 8 and 9, which assigns definitely one of the verses to the one 
school, and the other to the other, and will disappear if we 
interpret the Sutras in a manner which, though it may difiCer 
from that of Narayana, is still consistent with the positive 
information given to us by him and the other authors. By the 
use of the word Eka in III. 5. 8, Narayana understands that 
Asvalayana directs the use of the verse ‘Samam va akutih’ to the 
exclusion of ‘ Tacchamyoravvnlmahe ’ prescribed in the next 
Sutra ; and by the word Eka in this last Sutra, the use of this 
last verse alone is meant to be prescribed to the exclusion of the 
other. Thus the sense, he says, is, that or this is to be used 
i.o., Vikalpa or option is hero allowed ; but it is a Vyavasthita 
Vikalpa, i.e., one course is to be followed by one class of men 
and the other by another. 

Now Asvalayana’s usual way of expressing a Vikalpa 
is by the use of the wwd *Va’ as in I. 10. 9 ; I. 11. 13 ; 
I. 14. 5 ; I. 15. 6 ; I. 19. 2 ; I. 20. 1, &c., &c., and we 
find the word used even a little before in the section under 
consideration in the Sutra III. 5. 3. Different courses for two 
classes of persons are prescribed by naming one of the classes 
as in I. 7. 9, where the Jamadagnas are mentioned, and 1.10. 19, 
where wo have the PancUvattis, or by using the word Eke, i. e., 
“ some,” as in I. 4. 2 ; I. 13. 6, &c. So, then, if he meant the 
verse mentioned in III. 5. 8, for the ^akalas, and that in III. 5. 
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9, for the BSgkalas, we should expect him to name the first 
School in the first SQtra or the second in the second. At any 
rate, even if this mode of expression should be considered 
unnecessrry, the word Va is quite indispensable. And Nilriiyana 
himself is by no means certain about the explanation he has 
given ; for he winds it up with the words ‘Ityevaih niveso 
yuktah,’ which means “ this construction is reasonable,” or, 
according to the sense of the word Nive^ as used by the 
grammarians, it means “ A svalilyana should properly have put 
in words to that effect.” Again, the word is interpreted here by 
NSrayana in quite a different sense from that in which he 
interprets it in III. 5. 6. 

The true explanation seems to me to be this. AsvalSyana 
evidently meant to prescribe the first and the last verse of each 
Mandala. But since those for whom he wrote were supposed 
to know the whole Sariihita by heart continuously without 
proper divisions, or perhaps to possess a book in which the 
verses were written continuously without a break, he prescribes 
a pair of verses in each case, the first of which is the last of the 
previous Mandala and the second the first of the next Mandala. 
This mode of statement can evidently not bo used in prescribing 
the first verse of the first Mandala or the last verse of the last 
Mandala, and they must be prescribed singly. But to prevent 
the possibility of the learner connecting the word Dvyrea 
“ pair of verses” with the first verse that has to be prescribed 
singly and of his repeating the second verse also of the first 
Mandala, the word Eka is used in the Sutra III. 5. 6, Agnimide 
purohitamityeka. But there is no such necessity in the SGtra 
which prescribes the last verse of the tenth Maiu.iala ; for even 
if the word “ pair ” were brought over to it, it could have no 
signification, as nothing follows the last verse. If, notwith¬ 
standing this, the word Eka is used in that Sutra also, it follows 
that, there were some verses in the Saihhita which came after 
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the last verse of the tenth Mandala ‘Sarndni va Sktitih.’ And 
Asvalayana proscribes the last of these verses also in III. 5. 9 ; 
but there too the word Eka is used. What could be the purpose 
of the word here ? 

We can understand the purpose only if we suppose 
that the verses which followed ‘ Baniani va akutih ’ 
constituted such a hymn as the Sainjnfina hymn with fifteen 
Kks as given by the commentator on the Caranavyuha, the 
fifth of which was ‘Tacchaiiiyor,’ etc., and the fifteenth or the 
last also the same. If the word eka had not boon used in the 
Sutra which prescribes ‘ Tacchaiiiyor, ’ etc., the learner by 
connecting the word “ pair ” with it might have used the first 
‘ Tacchaiiiyor, ’ etc., i.e., the fifth verse of the hymn and along 
with it the sixth also Nairhastyaiii, etc. T3ut Eka prevents the 
use of this; and the result is that the last verse of the hymn is 
prescribed. 

But now the (luestion arises, if another hymn followed 

SamilnT va akutili, ’ why does Asvaklyana not prescribe 
its last verse only Tacchaiiiyor, etc., as is done by Sahkhaj^ana, 
and why does he prescribe SamaiiT va akutib, also ? The reason 
must, I think, be sought for in some such fact as this, that in 
his time there was no general agreement that the Kk Saiiihita 
ended with Samani va akutib, but that some included the 
Sailijnana hymn also in it. To meet both these views ho 
prescribes both the verses. So that there is no Vikalpa or 
option here to be construed as resulting in the prescribing of 
two different Kks for two different schools; but 21 Kks 
are prescribed and 21 Ahutis or oblations for the followers 
of the Rk Samhita. And since the authors of the commentaries 
on both the Srauta and Grhya Sutras, as well as Jayanta, 
inform us of the tradition that Asvaklyana’s Sutra was intended 
for the Sakalas as well as the Ba^kalas, the 21 t^ks and 
Ahutis must be understood as laid down for both. 
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If then NarSyana’s interpretation that Asvalayana lays down 
two courses for the two schools is to be rejected and we must 
suppose that Asvalayana prescribes ‘Tacchamyor* &c., because the 
Samjhana hymn formed a part of his Samhita, though not 
acknowledged as such by all, the reason why Sahkhayana 
prescribes Tacchaiiiyor etc. only, must be, not that his Sutra 
is peculiarly the Sutra of the Ba^kala school, for that fact is 
implicitly denied by our scholiasts; but because he acknowledged 
the Samjliana hymn as decidedly the last hymn of the Samhita, 
and probably the view of its being apocryphal was not started 
in his time, or he neglected it. Thus like Asvalayana’s Sutra, 
Sahkhayana’s also was intended for both the Sakalas and the 
Bagkalas ; that is, the first two are Sutra Sakhas only, and do 
not represent any difference in the Samhita. 

That the Asvalayana School is a Sutra Sakha only and is not 
tied down to a particular Samhita is, in addition to the 
statement of the scholiasts, also pointed to by the present practice 
of Brahmans of that school, who at the end of their Samdhya 
adorations have to speak of themselves individually as 
Rgvedantargata Asvala yana-Sakala-sakhadhyayin. The name 
Sakala is added to show the Samhita, as the name Asvalayana in 
itself is not sufficient to show it. 

But the view that the Samjnana hymn was apocryphal, which 
is only indicated by Asvalayana, gradually gained strength, 
especially in the Sakala school, through the influence of the 
Anukramapi which rejects it, and it was thrown out of the 
Samhita; but probably the Ba^kalas did not keep pace with the 
Sakalas in this respect, and hence the statement of Narayapa 
and others that the Samhita of the former had ‘Tacchamyor,’ 
etc., for its ending verse. But though the Sakalas rejected 
it, the verse ‘Tacchamyor,* etc., is at the present day repeated 
every day by the followers of the school in winding up 
the Samdhyavandana and the Brahmayajna. It is repeated 
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before the verse ‘Namo Brahmane/ The last is prescribed 
by Asvalayana in III. 3. 4, and both in the Qfhyaparisi^ta (Bibl. 
Ind. Ed., p. 270, 1, 8). 

The Ba§kala Samhita seems not to be extant now. 
For the author of the commentary on the Caranavyuha, 
after giving its peculiarities on the authority of a V^tti 
on the Anukramani, says, Evamadhyanabhavacchakhabhilvab ; 
“ the Sakha does not exist because such a text is not studied.” 
The only Samhita, therefore, to which both Asvalayana and 
Sahkhayana now refer is that of the Sakala school. Hence this 
statement of the commentator on the Caranavynha that the only 
difference between them is the exclusion or inclusion of Rgveda, 
VIII. 58, and herein is the explanation of the fact that our 
No. 39 belonged to a Sahkhayana Brahman. 

The Saihjfiana hymn of fifteen verses having thus very likely 
formed originally a part of the Sakala Samhita, one can under¬ 
stand why it is necessary to add the number of verses contained 
in it to make up the traditional number of 10,580j. It may 
here bo remarked that the Satras of Asvalayana and Sahkhayana 
about the Upakarana oblations that we have been discussing, are 
adduced by the commentator on the Caranavyuha as authorities 
for including that hymn in the text. One can understand how, 
in his eye, the Sutra of the latter is an authority, believing as he 
did that the Samhita of Sahkhayana was the same as that of the 
Sakala school. But he has not explained the significance of 
Asvalayana’s giving the last verse of X. 191, and also of the 
Samjfiana hymn. He, of course, does not adopt Narayapa’s 
interpretation. According to the commentator the Samhita of 
all the Rgveda schools is the same, which, of course, is true, as 
we have seen in the case of the four that are extant. The fifth 
Manduki has not yet been traced. 

There are two copies recently transcribed of the Carapavyfiha- 
bhasya in the Deccan College Collections, No. 19 of 1871-72 and 

89 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol. II ] 
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No. 5 of 1873-74. Neither of them contains the name of the 
author. But the work has been lithographed at Benares and 
also printed in the Benares Sanskrit Series as an appendix of 
the edition of the PratiSflkhya of the White Yajurveda. In both, 
the name of the commentator is given as Mahidasa, who wrote 
the work in the year (expired) Trida^hgadharSmite, which, in 
the edition in the Benares Sanskrit Series, is given as equivalent 
to 1613, but which really means 1633, trida^ meaning 33, the 
traditional number of the gods. This Mahidasa or Mahidasa is 
probably the same as the author of the commentary on the 
Lllavatl written in 1644 Saihvat and noticed in my Report for 
1883-84 under No. 205 (pp. 82 and 368).' 

apastambadhvanitirtiiakarikis 
No. 83 is a transcript of TrikSndamandana’s Apastambadhvani- 
tarthakSrikas. In my last Report I gave the results* of the examin¬ 
ation of the fourth part of the work. The following is a list of 
the authors and works quoted in the first three parts :— 


I.—Adhikara Kanda 


Atharvana Sutra 15 5 1. 
Apastamba 4 5 9. 

Katha 17 a 12. 

Karka 24 5 1; 25 a 6. 

Katiya 22 6 9. 

Ke^vasiddhanta 19 5 5. 
Kesavasvamin 21 a 11. 

Jaimini 23 a 2. 

Devala 21 h 12. 

Baudhayanamata 5 a 7 ; 24 5 5. 
Bharadvaja 6 a 11. 


Bharadvajasatrabha^yaki’t 4510. 
Bharadvajiya 24 a 10. 
Bharadvajlyabhasya 23 a 14. 
Mantrabrahmapabha§yak}'t 
25 a 6. 

Laugaksi 24 a 12. 
Laugak^ikarika 17 a 8. 

Vamana 21 b 3. 

Vartikadar^na 15 a 3. 
Sallkanatha 14 b 13. 
Sabdanusarin 18 b 3. 


1 Ante, p. 207. [N. B. U.] 

2 Ante, pp. 101 flf. [N. B, U.] 
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IL—Pratinidhi K5n(Ja 


Apastamba 5 a 7. 

Asvalayana 3 & 12; 10 6 11. 
Katha6a5;9a6:951;10a6,9. 
Kathasakhinab 5 a 5. 
Kathasruti 5 a 7, 8, 11. 
Kathasaya 7 a 12. 

KatiyasQtra 4 a 14. 
Katyayanasayal & 9; Katyayana 
6 h 14. 

Kalpabha^ya 9 & 11. 
Kesavasiddhanta 7 a 3. 
Chandoga 2 a 5. 

Kau^ltakibhib 2 a 4. 


Chandogagrhya 2 & 11; 3 a 6. 
Damodara 3 a 4. 

Bahvi*c 2 a 5. 

BandlmyaDa 15 14; 2 6 14; 3a 7 
8; 47; 10; 6a 14. 

Bharadvaja—Bharadvaja 3 a 7, 
13;4a5;47»l,4;6&6;7al3. 
Bharadvajiyabhasya 8 a 12. 
Madhyaihdinasruti 3 a 3. 
Vajinam 7 a 14. 
Vidhiratnamata 4 h 11. 

Samagab 5 h 5. 


ITI.—Piinaradhana Kanda 


Atharvapa 5 h 6. 

Karka 7 & 8; 8 a 6. 

Karmadipa 28 a 13, i 5. 
Katyayana 24 h 2, 6. 
Kau^itakisruti 14 a 8. 
Chandoga parisi§;ta 16 a 1; 21 
a 6 . 

Bahvrc4 7j9, 11; 32 & 3. 
Baudhayana 4 & 6; 19 1. 

Baudhayaniyaka 32 a 12; 35 & 1. 


Bhavanaga 32 h 3. 
Bhavabha^ya 19 & 8. 
Bharadvaja 17 a 3; 28 5 5. 
Madhyaihdinasruti 4 a 5,11. 
Yajnaparsva 30 h 7. 

Laugak?i 13 i 8; 25a 7,13. 
Vajinah 4 h 10. 

Satya^lhadi 4 a 11. 
Satrakara 3 a 13. 


The Vamana in the list of the first part is spoken of as having 
given a certain opinion on a sacrificial point in commenting on the 
Puru^arthadhikarana (BrahmasQtra.III. 4.1.) He thus appears to be 
an old writer on the Vedanta. 


Devala, Damodara, Laugakgikarika, Karmadipa and 
Bhavabha^ya, mentioned in the first three Kan(Jas 
do not occur in the fourth, a list of the names mentioned in 
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which is given in my Report for 1883-84* “Jaimini” given 
in that Report under the head of “ other authors ” must be 
considered to be the author of a Kalpa Sutra. 

Professor Hillebrandt states in the preface to his edition of the 
Sahkhayana Sutra that Trikandamandana ignores wholly the 
Sutra of Sahkhayana and adduces the authority of my last Report. 
In the first group of names at page 28 of the Report,* I have put 
down Saiikhayana occurring twice in the fourth part of 
work as the name of a Vedic Sakha or school 
to be on the safe side. But it is quite possible, or even probable 
that in the two passages, the author means to speak of the author of 
the Sutra; for Safikhayana^ya, or the opinion of Sahkhayana, is 
what is spoken of. Still, from the fact that the name does not 
occur in the first three parts of Trikandamandana’s work, and 
occurs only twice in the fourth, it would appear that the Sutra 
was rarely studied as is stated by the Professor. 

DIGAMBARA JAINA LITERATURE 
DHARMAPARIKSA OF AMITAGATI 

In the Collection of Manuscripts of the Digambara sect of 
Jainas, we have a copy of a work of Amitagati not known before, 
the Dharmaparikpa, as well as one of his Subha§itaratnasamdoha. 
The date of this last is known to be 1050 of the Vikrama era, 
while that of the new work is given at the end to be 1070, 
corresponding to 1014 A.D. 

In this work, Amitagati represents a demi-god (VidySdhara) 
of the name of Manovega, son of a prince of demi-gods 
of the name of AjUtasatru, to be a devout follower of 
the Jaina faith. He had a friend of the name of Pavanavega, 
who, however, was not a Jaina. Manovega ardently desired 


1 Ante, pp. 101 ff. [N.B.U.] 

2 Ante, p. 101. [N.B.U.] 
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that his friend should be of the same faith with himself; 
and while moving in his aerial car and thinking in what way he 
should be converted, his car stumbled when he reached Ujjayini. 
Then getting down near the great garden of the city, he found 
a famous Jaina saint of the name of Jinamati discoursing on 
religion. At the end of the discourse, which is given at some 
length, the Vidyadhara asked the saint whether his friend would 
over become a believer, and was told that he would, if Manovega 
went to Pui^papura with him, showed him the contradictions 
and discrepancies in the doctrines of other sects by conversing 
with the followers of these, and instructed him by arguments 
and illustrations. 

Manovega accordingly went with his friend to Pnspapura. 
The method he follows is, on each occasion, to assume a 
different form, to go to the place in that form, beat a drum, 
and sit on what is called the ‘golden’ seat. People of all 
sorts gather round him, he shows them something which is out 
of the ordinary course of things, or tells a story with many 
inconsistencies and improbabilities, and when they raise questions 
he asks them whether, in their own religious works and beliefs, 
there are not things equally out of the way and equally incon¬ 
sistent and improbable. After they admit that there are, ho 
turns to his friend and calls his attention to these faults in the 
ordinary religious works of the Brahmans, and thus endeavours 
gradually to convert him to his faith. 

Thus, at the first visit to Puspapura, the two friends 
appear as young men adorned with golden ornaments and 
gems, and still bearing heaps of hay and faggots of 
firewood to sell. The people asked them the reason of 
this incongruity, whereupon Manovega, after telling them a 
good many stories of unthinking persons who do not consider 
a thing properly or impartially, to induce them to give a calm 
consideration to his observations, asks them in return how it was 
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that the Great Vi§iju—the Creator, Protector, and Destroyer 
of the world, by whose mercy men attain to eternal bliss, and 
who pervades everything, and is eternal and pure,—became a 
cowherd in Nanda’s Gokula, and looked after the cows and 
played with the cowherds,* how it was that he went to Duryo- 
dhana as a messenger at the bidding of the son of Pilndu like an 
ordinary foot-soldier; how it was that on the battlefield he 
became Partha’s charioteer and drove his chariot; how it was 
that he became a dwarf and, like a beggar, begged of Bali in 
humiliating terms a piece of land; and how it was that the All¬ 
knowing, the All-pervading, the Unchangeable Protector of the 
world, was oppressed in every way by the fire of separation 
from Sita like a mortal lover. “If Vi§nu does things like this, 
no mortal can be blamed for doing them; if a mothcr-in-law is 
ill-conducted, the daughter-in-law cannot bo reproached for 
acting likewise. When the whole world is in the inside of him, 
how can Sita bo taken away from him ? Nothing existing in 
space can be taken out of space. If the god is all-pervading, 
how can he bo separated from his beloved ? If ho is eternal, 
how can he be afllicted with separation ? How can the Lord 
of the world do the behests of others ? Kings do not do the 
work of their servants. How can the All-knowing ask others 
(what he does n t know); how can the Ruler (of all) beg; how 
can the Wakeful sleep, or the Unsensual be a lover ? How can 
He, like an ordinary miserable being, become a fish, a tortoise, 
a boar, a man-lion, a dwarf and three Ramas successively ? 

After having argued thus with the Brahmans, he went to the 
garden and spoke to his friend in the same strain : “Friend, 
I will tell you another thing. There are six periods mentioned 
in the Bharata in order, having each its peculiarity like the 
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seasons. In the fourth period there were sixty-three eminent men; 
the twelve Supreme Sovereigns, the twenty-four Arhantas 
(Jinas), and nine Rftmas, nine Kesavas, and the nine enemies of 
these nine. All of them have passed away ; there is no substance 
existing that is not destroyed by death (time). The last of the 
Yisnus (Kesavas) was the son of Vasudeva ; and his Brahman 
devotees call him the Bure, the Supreme Being. (They say) 
‘He who meditates on the god Visnu, who is all-pervading, a 
whole without i)arts, indestructible and unchangeable, and who 
frees a man from old age and death, is free from misery.’ lie 
is traditionally known to have ten (forms) :—A fish, a tortoise, 
a boar, a man-lion, Vamana, Itfima, Rama, and Rama, Buddha, 
and Kalkin.‘ Having spoken of him as a whole without parts, 
tluiy represent him to have ten ditlerent forms though there is 
inconsistency.” 

It will be seen that the idea of the ten incarnations of Visnu 
had become (piitc an article of ordinary l)elief by the year 1070 
of the Vikrama era or 1014 A.D., and Buddha had been received 
into the popular Brahmanic pantheon. In the first of the two 
verses (luoted in the notes, the two last incarnations have been 
omitted, probably because the object was to represent the birth 
of Visnu in previous ages of the vvorld; while the ninth belongs 
to the present and the tenth to a future age. 

On another occasion Manovega transforms himself into a 
Pulinda and his friend into a cat without ears, and offers the cat 
for sale, saying that the smell of the cat drove mice away for ten 
or twelve Yojanas on all sides. In the story ho told of the cat 

There ia a marginal note on in which the w^ord is explained as meaning 
or “boar.” The three Ramas are, of course, Parasurama, Rama the son of 
Dasaratha, and BalarSma or Kpsna. 
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the Brahmans discovered an incongruity ; and Manovega, on his 
part, tells the following story as occurring in one of the PurSnas 
of the Brahmans containing like incongruities. 

There was a recluse of the name of Mandapa Kausika. On one 
occasion he sat down to dinner along with other recluses. Seeing 
him sitting in their company, the recluses rose up, afraid to touch 
him as if he were a Candala. Mandapa Kausika asked them 
why they rose up, as they should at the sight of a dog. They 
told him that he had become a recluse immediately after he had 
been a Brahmacarin, and without going through the interme¬ 
diate order by marrying a wife and seeing the face of a son. A 
man without a son does not go to Heaven ; nor are religious 
mortifications successful if gone through by one in that condition. 
He then went away and asked men of his caste to give him a 
girl in marriage, but as he had become an old man, nobody would 
give his daughter to him. Thereupon ho went back to the 
recluses and told them of this, when they advised him to marry 
a widow and assume the life of a householder. By doing so no 
sin was incurred by either party, as stated in the scriptures of 
the recluses (Tspasagame). For, they said : 

(5^ )5m^ ^ I 

srrtMr ii 

“ In these five distressful conditions, viz., when the husband 
has renounced the world, is an eunuch, is not found, has fallen 
away from caste, or is dead, another husband is allowed to 
women. 

The text on this subject occurring in the Smrtis of ParS^ra 
and Nsrada, and also in that of Manu, according to a statement 
of Madhava contained in his commentary on Parasara, though 
not found there now, is : 

q!«i¥4iq^ qf^^ ii 
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The difference between the two texts is little ; the words are 
merely transposed in the first line, and we have SR& for 
This transposition, however, allows of the proper locative 
of qr% being used without the violation of the metre. 

In connection with another story of are-marriage, the Brahmans 
of Kusumapnra are represented to have said to Manovega, 
who had on that occasion appeared there in the form of an ascetic, 
“Even if a woman is married once, when through ill-luck the 
husband dies, it is fit that she should go through the ceremony 
[of marriage] again, provided there has been no cohabitation. 
When the husband has gone away from home, a good wife 
should wait for eight years if she has already borne a child, and 
for four if she has not. If husbands in five such conditions are 
taken when there is reason, the women do not incur sin. This is 
what Vyasa and others say.^’' 

From all this, it follows that widow-marriage was not a thing 
unheard of in 1014 A.D., and that the principal Smvti texts were 
very well-known at the time and quoted in support of it. 

The story goes on. Mandapa Kausika married a widow as 
directed by the recluses ; and they lived together as husband 
and wife. A girl was born to them, and she grew to be a 
woman of uncommon beauty. Her name was Chaya. Subse¬ 
quently, Manejapa Kausika conceived the idea of going with his 

1 ^3^ (t^) I 

i 

ST ii 

The numeral ‘five’ here must refer to the five cases mentioned in the text given 
above. 


40 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol, II ] 
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wife on a pilgrimage to holy places ; but as ChayS, on account 
of her tender age, could not be taken along with them, he was 
for a long time considering who would be the proper person to 
whose care he should commit her. Brahman, Visnu, and 
^iva would not do, on account of their various misdeeds in 
matters of women, which are here narrated in detail and with 
zest; and the only person fit to take care of the girl was Yama, 
the God of Death. The father committed the girl to his care 
and went away with his wife. Yama, however, enamoured of 
her beauty, used her as his wife ; but, in order that she might 
not be seen and taken away from him, he concealed her in his 
stomach. 

After some time, Vayu, the God of Wind, remarked to 
his friend Agni, the God of Fire, that Yama was the happiest 
of the gods, living as he did in the company of a woman of 
incomparable beauty. Agni asked how he could have access to 
her ; but Vayu replied that Yama concealed her in his stomach 
and it was not possible even to see her. Still, he said, when 
Yama went to perform ablutions and the sin-wiping ceremony 
(Aghamar^ana) he disgorged her, and then only she was to be 
found alone. Agni took advantage of that opportunity and 
appeared before her on one occasion. He could win her easily 
and spent some time in amorous intercourse with her. When 
it was time for Yama to come back, Chaya told Agni to dis¬ 
appear, as he would destroy both of them if seen together. But 
Agni refused to go, whereupon she swallowed him and kept 
him concealed in her stomach. 

Agni having thus disappeared from the world, the usual 
course of sacrifices and of cooking was interrupted, and 
gods and men were greatly troubled. Thereupon Indra told 
Vayu to find out Agni. Vayu searched for him everywhere, 
but did not find him. He informed Indra of this, but said 
that there was one place which he had not searched and 
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where he was likely to be found. Thereupon he invited all 
the gods to a feast. He gave one seat and one offering 
to each of the gods, but provided Yama with three. 
Yama asked why he gave him three. If he was thinking 
of his beloved who was concealed within him, he should 
give two ; but why three ? Vayu promised to explain the 
reason, and told him to disgorge Chaya. This Yama 
did ; and when Chaya appeared, Vayu told her to disgorge 
Agni. She did let out Agni accordingly and everybody was 
surprised. 

Here we have one of the many stories about the disappearance 
of Agni. 

In this way the Vidyadhara goes on transforming himself into 
a different person on each occasion, discoursing with the Brahmans 
and afterwards pointing out the absurdities of the Brahmanic 
sacred books to his friend. The following are some of the 
observations he addresses to the latter. “ All people divide 
property between themselves everywhere ; but the division of a 
woman [among several men] is censured even by the censurable.' 
The Vyasa who was the son of Yojanagandha was a different 
man from him who was the son of Satyavati, a happy princess. 
Parasara the king was a different man from Para^ra the 
ascetic ; people confound them, being deluded by the identity 
of name. Duryodhana and others were the sons of Gandhan, 
and Dhrtarasp’a ; the five Pfindavas are well-known in the world 
as the sons of Kunti and Madri. All the sons of Gandhan, 
together with Karna, allied themselves with Jarasamdha and the 
Pfindavas with Ke&iva. The powerful Vasudeva, having killed 
Jarasaiiidha in battle, became the [one] lord of the earth on the 
whole surface of the earth. The sons of Kunti having practised 
religious austerities went to the place of Siva or a holy place ; 


l This is an allusion to Draupadi’s becoming the wife of the five Pilndavas. 
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the two sons of Madrl being desirous of salvation attained to 
accomplishment in all respects. Duryodhana and the rest 
having resorted to the teaching of the Jina reached the abode of 
the gods in accordance with their respective deeds. This is old 
history, but it is told in a different manner by Vyiisa ; how can 
men whose minds are warped by a false faith speak the truth ?” 

Again, Manovega said to his friend, “ You have heard the 
Sastra of our opponents which is full of incredible things. He 
who follows their precepts or the directions laid down by them 
does not obtain the desired fruit. Does anybody ever obtain 
oil by wringing sand ? It is not possible for monkeys to kill 
Rilksasas ; what a difference between gods possessed of the 
eight great virtues and unintelligent brute creatures ! How can 
huge mountains be lifted up by monkeys, and how can they 
stand (float) on the sea the waters of which are deep ? If Rnvaiia 
became incapable of being killed by the gods througli a boon 
[of Siva], how could a god becoming a man kill him ? It will 
not do even to say that gods became monkeys and killed the 
Rak^asas ; you do not get what you want even thus. How can 
the All-knowing Samkara grant such a boon—a boon which 
was the source of irremediable harm to the world, even 
to the gods ? When one thinks over the Puranas of the opponents, 
one finds no worth in them ; can anybody find butter by churn¬ 
ing water? These [beings] Sugrivaand others were not monkeys; 
and Havana and others were not Raksasas, 0 friend, such as 
people imagine. All those were men, pure, righteous, and 
Spirited, following the religion of Jina. They were called 
monkeys because their banner had a monkey on it, and the 
Raksasas, who were acquainted with a great many powerful arts, 
were so because they had a Rak^asa on their banner. One who 
desires salvation should have his eyes clear and believe these 
beings to be as they were described by Gautama, the lord of the 
Jinas, to Srepika.” 
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Again ; “ Thus were great and righteous men of olden times 
described differently from what they were by VySsa and others, 
whose minds were darkened by a false faith and who were not 
afraid of being precipitated into the great Hollow. The deluded 
Vyasa spoke a falsehood when he said that Duryodhana, the bee 
on the lotuses in the shape of the feet of the Jina, who was in 
his last bodily form, died, being killed by Bhlma. Kumbhakarpa, 
In d raj it and others whose hearts were anxious to embrace the 
lady Mukti or Salvation, had the nature of a Rak§asa attributed 
to them, which is sinful, involving, as it does, the abominable 
practice of the eating of flesh and even of men. Valmiki spoke 
falsely when he said that the great-souled Vali, who was the 
bridegroom of the brid(‘ in the shape of Perfection, and the 
fetters of whose deeds were broken, was struck by Rama and 
killed.” 

A good deal of this is written in the manner of a sectarian, but 
it does appear that the stories of the Mahabharata and Ramayana 
are dilferently told by the Jainas, and point perhaps to different 
authentic rescensions. 

In the event, Pavanavega’s mind is turned away from the 
popular religion, whereupon Manovega takes him again to 
Jinamati, the saint of Ujjayini, who instructs him in the Jaina 
faith. 

Amitagati’s spiritual genealogy is as follows :—1 Vlrasena the 
best of the Mfithuras (monks of Mathura), 2 Devasvamin, 
3 Amitagati, 4 Nemisena, 5 Madhavasena, 6 Amitagati, the 
author. 

AN ANTHOLOGY BY DHANAMJAYA 

Nos. 1145 and 1146 are two copies of a thesaurus by a 
Digambara Jaina of the name of Dhanaiiijaya. At the end of the 
first Pariccheda or part occurs a stanza in which Dhanaiiijaya is 
called a Kavi or poet. In the next it is said, “The argumentation 
of Akalahka, grammatical rules of PajyapSda, and the poem of 
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the poet of the DvihsamdhSna—this is a triad of jewels.” 
“ Dvihsaihdhana ” is two-fold interpretation ; and a poem each 
verse of which is written with the intention of bringing out two 
senses is a Dvihsaihdhana Kavya. It appears, therefore, from 
these two Slokas that Dhanamjaya, the author of the thesaurus, 
is the author of Dvihsamdhana Kavya also. No. 1142 is a copy 
of this Kavya, and No. 1143 of a commentary on it by 
Nemicandra. Here also the author is named Dhanamjaya. 
Vardhamana in his Gaparatnamahodadhi quotes Dhanamjaya. 
I find the Slokas in the copy of the Dvihasamdhana before me. 
That in p. 97 of Eggeling’s Edition is the 51st stanza of Canto IX, 
that in p. 409, is the 22nd of Canto XYIII, and that in p. 435, is 
the 6th of Canto IV. 

The proper title of the poem is Raghavapapdaviya and each 
verse has two senses, one applicable to the Mahabharata story 
and the other to the Ramayana story. As the Jainas copy the 
Brahmans in their profane literature, and as we have a 
Meghadata of the Digambara Jainas, and also one of the 
Svetambaras, it is not unreasonable to suppose that Dhananijaya 
borrowed the idea of a Raghavapandaviya from the Brahmanic 
poem of that name by Kaviraja. 

Kaviraja must have flourished about or after the time of 
Mufija of Dhara, since he compares his patron Kamadeva 
of Jayantipurl with Munja. Mufija was put to death in 
about 996 a.d. by Tailapa.' Vardhamana composed his 
Ganaratnamahodadhi in the year 1107 Vikrama or 1141 a.d. 
Both Kaviraja and Dhanamjaya, therefore, must have lived in 
the interval between those two dates, the latter being considerably 
younger than the former, if the supposition of imitation is correct. 

According to Mr. K. B. Pathak, the Kanarese poet 
Abhinava-Pampa speaks of one Srutakirtitraividya as the author 
of a Raghavapan^laviya. A writer of the name of Meghacandra 


1 See my Report for 1882-83, p, 45, [ =Ante, p. 51. N. B. U.] 
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appears from a certain statement of his to be a contemporary 
of this Pampa, and Meghacandra’s son wrote a work in 1076 
8aka or 1154 a.d.* There is nothing to show definitely that 
Srutakirti was the same as Dhanamjaya and his Raghava- 
pandavlya the same as Dhanariijaya’s. But the date of the son of 
a contemporary of Pampa does harmonize with the dates arrived 
at before, and is not against the supposition of the identity of 
the two individuals and the two poems. 

NOTICES OF SOME MANUSCRIPTS BELONGING 
TO THIS COLLECTION 

[Originally included in the Report on search for Sanskrit 
Manuscripts for 1887-91, pages Lv—Lxxxvin] 

PRAYOGAPARUATA by NRSIMHA 

No. 294 is Prayogaparijata Pakayajnakanda. 

The following are the authors and works <]Uoted in this 
Manuscript:— 


Agnipurana. 

Devala. 

Atri. 

Devlpurana. 

Amarakosa. 

Narada. 

Adipurana. 

N aradlyapurana. 

Apastamba. 

Padmapurana. 

Asvalayanacarya. 

Pulastya. 

Usanas. 

Pracetas. 

Rgvidhana. 

Bj-haspati. 

Kalanirnaya. 

Brahmapurana. 

Kurmapurana. 

Brahmavaivarta. 

Garudapurana. 

Brahmandapurana. 

Gobhila. 

Bhagavadgita. 

Candrika. 

Bhuradvaja. 

Chandogaparisista* 

Bhavi^yapurana. 

Jatukarnya. 

Bhrgu. 


1 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIV, p. 14. 
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MatsyapurSna. 

Vispupurapa. 

Marlci. 

Vyasa. 

Markapdeya. 

Sankha. 

Mar kand eyapurana. 

Sambhu. 

Yama. 

Satatapa. 

Yajhavalkya. 

[ Salahkayana. 

Laugak^i. 

Saunaka. 

Varahapuran£u 

§attrimsanmata. 

Vasi§tha. 

Sumanta. 

Vayupurana. 

Saurapurana. 

Vyddhamanu. 

Skandapurapa. 

Vyddhavasi^tha. 

Smptibhaskara. 

Visvamitra. 

Smytyarthasara. 

Vigpu. 

Harita. 

Vigpudharmottara. 

Hemadri. 


Prayogaparijata is quoted in the Prayogaratna by Narayana- 
bhatta whose latest known date is 1568 A.D., and it quotes 
Hemadri whose latest date is 1272 A.D. No closer approxi¬ 
mation to the date of Nrsimha, the author, can be made. In 
a passage on fol. 73 he states that he will give the names of the 
articles not to be used in certain rites in the Karnataka 
language, wherefore he appears to have been a Kanarese Pandit. 

QiTAGOVlNDA WITH A COMMENTARY 
No. 346 is Qltagovinda with a commentary entitled RasikapriyS. 
The 1st leaf is wanting and the opening words of the 3rd verse. 

This is a commentary on Jayadeva’s Gita-Govinda by 
Kumbhakarpa, who, as stated in the introduction, was a prince 
belonging to the dynasty that ruled over MedapSta or Mewar 
in Rajputana. The progenitor of the race was Bappa and the 
first prince of note was Guhila, after whom the dynasty was 
called by the name of Gehlote. In the course of time a famous 
prince of the name of Hammira belonging to the family ruled 
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over Mewar. He was succeeded by his son Ksetrasimha and this 
latter by Laksa. After Laksa his son Mokala came to the 
throne, and Mokala was followed by Kumbhakarna. 

These names are also given ])y Tod in his Annals of Rajasthana 
and in this order. The dates of accession of the princes are 
according to him the following :— 

Hammlra, 1301 A.D. 

Khaitasiihha (Ksetrasimha), 1365 a.d. 

Lak§a, 1373 A.i). 

Mokala, 1398 a.d. 

Kumbho (Kumbhakarna), 1419 A.D , and reigned 
to 1469 A.D. 

This king is noticed in my Report for 1882-83 as the patron 
of the architect, IMandana, the author of the Rajavallabha- 
mapclana. Tod mentions Kurabho’s having composed this 
commentary or what he calls “ Appendix to the divine melodies 
in praise of Crishna.” 

In the commentary the author quotes Kilrikils from the 
Kavyaprakilsa and also some of the instances. Tlie metre of the 
first verse of the original, which is JSardfilavikrrdita, is thus 
defined :— 



and Vasantatilaka of tlio next is given as 


These are the definitions of the two metres given in the 
Vrttaratnakara of Kedarabhatta, so that this work is not later 
than the first quarter of the fifteenth century. In commenting 
on the 3rd verse, Kumbhakarna makes out the six following 
poets as mentioned therein :— 


Umapatidhara, 

Jayadeva, 

Sarana, 


Govardhana, 

Srutadhara, 

Dhoyl (Kavik?mapati), 


41 [tt. G. Bhandark.'ir 8 Works, Vok II ] 
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‘ and reports the tradition that these six Pandits adorned the 
court of Lak^maiiasena. A verse from Goi-Dhoihaviraja, 
quoted by Jahlapa will be found in the succeeding pages. 
Kaviraja is a paraphrase of Kavik^mapati. Lakgmanasena came 
to the throne in Bengal after 11G8 A.D., as will be seen hereafter. 


PORNABHADRA’S paKcopikhyina 
No. 371 is Pahcopakhyana. 

This is an edition of the Pahcatantra prepared under the 
direction of a Mantrin or minister of the name of Soma and 
completed on the 3rd Tithi of the dark half of Phalguna of the 
year 1255 by a man of the name of Parnabhadra. The text of 
the Pancatantra, he says, had become corrupt, and he corrected 
every letter, word, sentence, story and verse. Accordingly we 
find on comparing this edition with the existing text as printed 
in the Bombay Sanskrit Series that there are differences of 
reading in almost every line. Some of the prose passages and 
verses in the latter are omitted and sometimes there are others 
in the place of those occurring there. Sometimes there are 
verbose prose passages to which there is nothing corresponding 
in the existing text. The work might bo characterized as 
Pancatantra re-written. Who the Soma-Mantrin mentioned by 
the author was it is difficult to say. The date in all probability 
refers to the era of Vikrama, wherefore it is equivalent to 1191) A.D. 

PADYAVENI BY VENlDATTA 


No. 375 is Padyaveni by Venidatta, son of Jagajjivana, 
grandson of Nilakantha, and belonging to Yajhika family. 


Names of authors and works 
verses quoted :— 
Akabbarlkalidasa, 

Akalajalada. 

Anantabhratcl, 


occurring at the end of the 

Amara. 

Amaracanda. 

Asamitra, 
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Indrakavi. 

Uddamakavi. 

Kavikankana. 

Kaviraja. 

Kavindra. 

Kalidasa. 

KQrmacalanvpati. 

Kr^nadasa. 

Kf^napandita. 

Kerali. 

Kesarikavi. 

K§emendra. 

Ganapati. 

GQrjara. 

Govardhana. 

Govindabhatta. 

Gauri. 

Gauripriya. 

Ghaiiasyama. 

Candracuda. 

Cintamaiii. 

Cintamanidikgita. 

Jagajjivana. 

J aga j j I vanavvj y a. 

Jagannatha. 

Jayadeva. 

Trivikramabliatta. 

Dapdin. 

DamodarabhaUa. 

Devasiddhivedin. 

Devesvara. 

Dhurta. 

Nathopadhyaya. 

Nllakantha. 


Padmavatl. 

Pingala. 

Prabhakarabhatta. 
Balakrsna. 

BrdajTbhaUa. 

Bindukavi. 

Bilhana. 

Brahmendrasvamin. 

Bhartrhari. 

Bhavadeva. 

Bhanukara. 

Bhuvanananda. 

Bliupatimisra. 

Bhojaprabandha. 

MadhusudanasarasvatT. 

Madhusadanasvamin. 

Mahakavi. 

Madhava. 

Maithila. 

Morika. 

Mohana. 

Mohana Otra (dra ?)ka. 

Raghunathopadhyaya. 

Ratnavall. 

Kamanathakaviraja. 

Ramacandra. 

Ramacandrabhatta. 

Ramacandragamin. 

Rrimacandropadhyaya. 

Rama jit. 

Rayabhatta. 

Kudra. 

Rapaka. 

Laksmana. 
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Laksmanasena. 

^arhgadhara. 

Lak§manasenaputra. 

Siva. 

Lolimba. 

Sivananda. 

Vamsimisra. 

Sista. 

Vapikapthabharana. 

Sriyajnika. 

Vapirasalavrjya. 

Sriharga. 

Vahinipati. 

Sanmasika. 

Vijasegara (Dvijasekhara ?) 

Sadasiva. 

Vitthalesvara. 

Sarvadasa. 

Viraja. 

Sarvabhauma. 

Visvambhatabhyatta. 

Simhadatta. 

Vepidatta. 

Subhagitamuktavali. 

Veradidatta (datta ?). 

Smarapuhgava. 

Vaidyabhanu. 

Harinarayanamisra. 

Vyasa. 

Hariharabhatta. 

Samkaramisra. 

HanUmat. 


Br. Rajendralal Mitra notices a MS. dated 1701 of a glossary 
composed by the author and entitled PahcatattvaprakSsika 
(Vol. IV, p. 48). From the letters SK. printed after the date, it 
appears that it is to be referred to the Haka era. Prof. Aufrecht, 
however, seems to refer it to the Vikrama era and consider its 
equivalent (1644 A.D.) to be the date of the composition of the 
work (Catalogue Catalogorum, Part I, p. 314). 


PADYAMRIATARANGINI by BHASKARA 

No. 376 is Padyamftatarahginl by Bhaskara, son of Apajibha- 
t^a and belonging to the family of Agnihotrin. 


Names of poets and works occurring at the end of verses 


Akabariyakalidasa. 

Anyoktikapthabharana. 

Amarusataka. 

Kavyapraka^. 

Gapapati. 


Gadadhara. 

Gunakara. 

Gauda. 

Candrakavi. 

Jayadeva. 
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Trivikrama. 

Devaga^a. 

Dharanidharabhatta. 
Panditaraja. 
Prastavacintamaiji. 
Bhattanllakaijtba. 
Bhanukara. 

Bhavasataka. 

Bhaskara. 

Bheribhankara. 

Matkfta (Bhaskarakrta) 
Bhaskaracaritra. 


Mortakavi. 

Ramacandra, 

Laksmaija. 

Vamsidharamisra. 

Valmiki. 

Vidyapati. 

V isYanathavahinipati. 

Sariigadhara. 

^apmasika. 

Sadasiva. 

Sabhyakan^babharana. 

Haribha^ta. 


The commentary on the Vrttaratnakara to be noticed below, 
apparently by the same author, was composed in Vikrama 1732 
or 1676 A.D. Probably this author is the same as the author of the 
Paribha^bhaskara noticed in my Report for 1883-84 p. 60;^ 
for in both cases the author’s name was Bhaskara, his father’s 
Apaji, grandfather’s Hari, and great-grandfather’s Purugottama, 
the family name being Agnihotrin. In the colphon of the 
commentary on the Vj-ttaratnakara, Bhaskara’s other name is 
given as Hari. Probably his grandfather’s name was given to 
him according to the usual Maratha custom. Bhaskara’s chro¬ 
nological relations with Bhattoji Dikgita and Nagojibhatta 
mentioned in the Report* are consistent with the above date. 


SABHYAI.AMKARANA BY GOVINDAji 
No. 417 is Sabhyalamkarana by Govindaji (Sanskritized 
into Govindajit). 

Names of poets and works occurring at the end of the verses 
quoted :— 

Amaraka. I Ud(Jlyakavi. 

Amaracandra. I Utpala. 


1 Ante. p. 164 [N. B. U.] 

2 Ante. p. 162 [N. B. U.] 
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Kalasa. i 

Bharavi. 

Kaviraja. 

Bhavamisra. 

Kalidasa. 

Bhasa. 

Kumaradasa. 

Bhimasimha. 

K^emendra. 

Bhimasena. 

Ga^apati. 

Bhojaprabandha. 

Gadadhara. 

Mahanataka. 

Gopaditya. 

Magha. 

Govardhana. i 

Murari. 

Ghatakharpara. 

Medha (dhra ?). 

Jayamadhava. 

Raghupati. 

Trivikrama. 

Rajasekhara. 

Daij(^in. 

Raghavanandadeva 

Darpana. 

Rudra. 

Dharmadasa. 

Lak^mana. 

Nirmala. 

Vararuci. 

Nllaka^t^ia. 

Varaha. 

N llakanthasukla. 

Vasudeva. 

Prabhakarabliatta. 

Vika^anitamba. 

Balabharata. 

Vedavyasa. 

Bapabhatta. 

Sakavrddhi. 

Bilvamahgala. 

Sarhgadhara. 

Bilhana. 

Sivasvamin. 

Bhattasomesvara. 

Srlhar^a. 

Bhartyhari. 

^I^anmasika. 

Bhavabhuti. 

Samkula. 

Bhanukara. 

Harihara. 

Bhanupapglita. 



alamkakamanjOsa by DEVABAMKABA 
No. 519 is AlamkaramafijG^^i by Devasaiiikara. 

[After the Introduction] follow the following verses, in which 
Bajirav the First of the Peshwa family, and his descendants 
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Madhavarav and Raghava or RaghunatharSv are noticed, and a 


curious etymology of the word Peshwa is given.:— 


ii %. ii 

^if^r jrCisTs • 

snqRT«t si^: iiii 




*n^r JT^a?qt: ^rn^sn: tmtt T^qlr: il c ll 

4V sjraqt f%f^ f^wailr i 

stiqsjr! af^rqt q^’ii H 

q»*Rftqftr? ^q^qcqTwittqtqqqqt^ q«nf^i ii 

qqqc^rqir^ Ic q^Hrf?^rq% etc. 


This is a work on Alamkaras alone like Appayya Dlk§ita^s 
Kuvalayananda. The instances are framed by the author, and 
in them ho sings of the glories of the Peshwas Madhavarav the 
First and his uncle Raghunatharav, who is spoken of as Raghava, 
This is the latest instance of the embodiment of the idea of making 
the flattery of a royal personage subserve a scientific purpose, 
the earliest known to us being Halayudha’s Kavirahasya and 
later ones, the Ekavali to be next noticed and the Prataparudriya. 

Both Madhavarilv and Raghunatharav are styled kings, and 
in the instances, sometimes Madhavarav is spoken of, and 
sometimes Raghunatharav. Madhavnlv became Peshwa in 1761 
and up to 1768 his uncle was associated with him in the 
Administration. The author, therefore, had that state of things 
before his mind’s eye and must have composed his treatise 
during that period. Ram^strin, the celebrated Nyaysdhl^ 
or Chief Justice in Madhavarav’s time, is thus spoken of :— 

q fl; ?iftg'mraqtfSRr ii 
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Rama^strin is thus placed on a level with Gautama and 
Kapada. 

From the following colophon it appears that the 
author’s name was Devasamkara, his father’s Nahanabhayi, 
and his surname Purohita. He was a Gujarati Brahman, native 
of Raner, probably the same as Rander,and lived at Urahpattana, 
which must be Olpad. Both places are near Surat. 


ter 

^RTTHT II 




VIDYADHARA’S EKAVALI with MALLINATHA’S COMMENTARY 


No. 535 is Ekavall with Mallinatha’s commentary. 

This is a transcript, caused to be made by me for our Collection, 
of a Manuscript belonging to Govind Sastri Nirantar of Nasik. 
In Part I of my “ List of Sanskrit MSS. in Private Libraries, 
etc.,” published in 1893, that Manuscript bears No. 133. The 
author’s name is Vidyadhara. 

The Ekavall is a work on the Alamkarasastra written on the 
lines of the Kavyaprakasa.. Like the latter it consists of 
Karikas followed by an explanation. Sometimes we have the 
same expressions and passages as in the older work. It 
consists of eight parts called Unme^as, the subjects treated 
in which are the following :— 


I.—Dhvanivyavasthapana. 
II.—Sabdarthanirapana. 
HI.—Dhvanibheda. 

IV.—Gupibhatavyahgya. 


V.—Gunanirflpapa. 
VI.—Dosanirfipana. 
VII.—Sabdalamkara. 
VIII.—Arthalamkara. 


In the first of these we have the subject-matter of the first 
Ullasa of the Kavyaprakasa and the latter part of the fifth, in 
which Vyangya or Dhvani, i.e., suggested sense, is established 
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as something independent of the Abhidheya or conventional and 
Lak§ya or figurative, and as forming the soul of a Kavya. The 
second Unme?a corresponds to the second Ullasa, the subject- 
matter of the third Ullasa being despatched with a short notice 
at the end. The third and fourth of the above correspond to 
the fourth and fifth parts of the Kavyaprakasa, the fifth to the 
eighth, the sixth to the seventh, and the seventh and the eighth 
to the ninth and tenth. There is nothing corresponding to the 
sixth Ullasa of the Kavyaprakasa ; for Mammata himself 
considers that as a separate chapter to be unnecessary, as its 
subject-matter is embraced in the ninth and tenth Ullasas. 

At fol. 8 b and 9 a and b occur the following verses :— 



JW qiad-iT i Rid ; i 


R«di«h< i 

^5?^ ^smrjfrs 


What is peculiar to this work is that the instances of the rules 
have been framed by the author and they are all in praise of a 
prince of the name of Narasiihha. It will be seen that 
Vidyadhara mentions Harihara in the above. The prince Arjuna, 
from whom he got amazing wealth, must have been the ruler of 
Malwa of that name whose earliest and latest known dates are 
42 [R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoLII] 
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1211 A.D. and 1216 A.D.^ Harihara, a Jaina poet named 
Madanakirti, and Somesvara the author of the Kirttikaumudi 
and Surathotsava, were contemporaries* and the last wrote the 
Snrathotsava while Vastupala was alive. Vastupala died in 
1298 Vikrama, i. c,, 1242 A.D.* So that all these authors 
flourished during the early decades of the 13th century. 

In the body of the work certain attributes are applied to 
Nfsirnha or Narasiiiiha of a nature calculated to afford helj) in 
determining his identity. Tliey are as follows :— 


F. 31 a 1 !’• 92 a 

F. 95 a fqT5^qi551^ir5T> 

F. 33 6 I F. 60 a 

F. 49 b 52 b 


F.6ia %qI^r5r i ^f%n- 

F. 93 a qjfeqqra. 


F. 99 a '■ 


5rq^l 


Narasiiiiha was thus king of Utkala and Kaliiiga. TJtkala is 
the name of modern Orissa, and the province bordering on it 
to the south was called Kalinga. They both appesir to have 
constituted one kingdom. Narasiiiiha is represented liy his 
magniloquent flatterer to have humbled the pride of Hammlra. 
It is more than doubtful whether he actually did so, but from 
the use of the epithet wo may safely infer that Narasiiiiha was 
a contemporary of Hammlra ; but which Hammlra is meant 
must be determined, as there Avere three princes of that name. 


1 See my Report for 1883*84, p. 105 [=Aute, p. 250 N.B.U.]. 

2 Ibid, p. 67 [=Ante, p. 168 N.B.U.]. 

3 Ibid, pp. 22 and 14 [=Aute, p. 93 and p. 80, respectively N.B.U,]. 
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The first belonged to the Harauti branch of the Chohan family 
and appears not to have been a person of note. He was a 
dependent of PfthirSja and was killed in 1193 A.D. As the 
terminus a quo for Vidyadhara (who must have been a protege 
of Narasiiiiha, as no poet bestows such fulsome praise on a 
deceased prince) is, as shown above, the early decades of the 
13th century, this Hammlra cannot have been Narasiihha’s 
contemporary. Besides, Orissa was not ruled over by a king 
of that name from 1024 to 1237 a.d. 

Another Hammlra was the prince who belonged to the 
Gehlote family and was, as stated in the Introduction to the 
Rasikapriya,^ an ancestor of Kumbhakarna, king of Medapa^a 
or Mewar and reigned from 1301 a.d. to 1305 a.d. A third 
was the king of Sakambarl of the race of Chahuvana 
mentioned by Sarhgadhara in the beginning of his anthology, 
and represented l^y him to have been famous for his bravery 
which equalled that of Arjuna. He is the hero of the 
Hammlra Mahakavya of Naj^candrasQri and is represented 
to have begun to reign in 1339 of Vikrama {Saiiivat, i.e., 
1283 A.D.* It was this Hammlra who defended the fortress 
of Ranthambhor (Ranastambhapura) with bravery against 
Alla-ud-din Khilji for more than a year and fell at last 
when it was taken in the year 1301 A.D. 

Both these princes bearing the name of Hammlra were 
famous. But as the Chohan prince is represented by 
Nayacandra as having attempted the conquest of Southern 
countries, he was probably the Hammlra alluded to by 
Vidyadhara. The Mahomedan power must have been 
firmly established in India at the time of Narasimha, for 
his panegyrist says in the following verse, which contains an 
instance of the figure called Vyajokti, that the supreme lord of 

1 Ante, p. 321 [N.B.U.] 

2 Eirtane’s edition, pp. 27 and 66, v. 56. 
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the Sakas trembled when he heard a peal of thunder, thinking 
it to be the sound of the drum of the marching army of the 
lord of the Utkalas, and concealed his fear and tremor by 
pretending that the embrace of his beloved had sent a thrill of 
}oy into his frame. 





The Mahomedans were, for some time after the conquest of 
the country by them, called Sakas by some of the Sanskrit 
writers, and the name Yavana to designate them came into more 
general use afterwards. 

All these considerations lead us to about the end of the 13th 
century as the period when Narasiihha and Vidyadhara, the 
author of the Ekavall flourished. And from the list of the 
kings of Orissa given by Sir W. W. Hunter and copied by 
Mr. Sewell in his “ Sketch of the Dynasties of Southern India,’* 
it appears that there was a Narasiihha who ruled over the 
country from 1282 A.D. to 1307 A.D. If the Hammira alluded to 
was the Mewar prince of that name, our Narasiriiha may have 
been the one who reigned from 1307 to 1327. There were two 
more Narasimhas after 1327 ; but they reigned for only 2 years 
and 1 year respectively, and therefore neither can have been the 
hero panegyrised by Vidyadhara. There was another still, who 
reigned from 1257 to 1282. But he has been excluded by the 
whole trend of our argument. 

Thus then the Ekavall was written about the end of the 13th 
or the beginning of the 14th century of the Christian era. It 
is quoted by Mallinatha in his commentaries and also by 
Appayya Dlk^ita in the Kuvalayananda. In the Ekavall I 
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find quoted the verse Kimasubhir glapitaih, etc., which occurs 
in Srlharsa’s Nai^adhlya. 

The commentary called Tarala, or central gem, of the 
Ekavalr, or one-stringed necklace, is by Mallinatha,the celebrated 
commentator on the KSvyas. In the sixth of the Introductory 
verses which has a double sense, the commentator says that 
“ this Ekavalr, though a work of merit and an ornament, was 
because it had not a commentary (this Tarala) kept or secreted 
in treasure-houses as a necklace is, though it has a string and is 
an ornament when it has not the central gem. Now that the 
Ekavall necklace has a bright central gem in the shape of an 
elucidatory commentary (Tarala), may blessed persons wear it 
round the neck and on the bosom, that is, get the work by heart 
and commit it to memory.” 

It would thus appear that the Ekavalr was not for some time 
studied and the work was neglected because it had no com¬ 
mentary ; from which it is to be concluded that Mallinatha 
wrote the Tarala after a certain period had elapsed since the 
composition of the original. What the duration of the period 
was it is difficult to determine. But it must have been pretty 
long, since the Ekavalr is not a string of unintelligible Karikas 
which reciuire a commentary from the very beginning, but 
consists of Karikas and the author’s Vrtti or elucidatory 
remarks. At any rate it would not be unsafe to suppose that 
Mallinatha did not live before the middle of the 14th century. 

In the Catalogus Catalogorum Professor Aufrecht mentions 
apparently three different works of the name of Ekavall, 
evidently because he had not the means of going beyond the 
vague statements contained in the catalogues before him. The 
second is by Mahamahesvara Kavi noticed by Burnell (54 b). 
This work is the same as the one I have described; for its 
beginning, PraleyacalakanyakS etc., is the same as that of my 
Ekavalr (see the extract in Part I of my ‘Lists’ referred to above. 
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p. 64) and like the latter contains eight Unmegas. Where 
Burnell gets the name MahSmahesvara Kavi from, if it is not to 
be taken as an epithet of Vidyadhara, and the curious 
identification with Abhinavagupta, the famous author of the 
Dhvanyalokalocana which he calls Kavyillokalocana, I do not 
know. 

The commentary Tarala noticed by Professor Weber (Berlin 
Catalogue, No. 1723) is the same as the Tarala mentioned 
above, as will be seen from the extract. It is a commentary 
on Vidyadhara’s work. The third noticed by Professor 
Aufrecht is, of course, the same as ours, since the name of the 
author is the same ; and the first must also be the same, though 
no particulars are given. Mallinatha cites the Ekavall which 
he has commented on. So that it follows that we know of one 
work only of the name, and its author was Vidyadhara and 
commentator Mallinatha. 


piMalarthapradipa 


No. 545 is Pingalarthapradipa. 

This work appears from a statement in Dr. Kielhorn's 
Report for 1880-81 (p. 71) to have been composed in Sam vat 
1657 or 1601 a.d. Burnell’s Manuscript of the work was 
written in Saka 1554 i.e., 1632 a.d. (Tanjore Cat., pp. 53 and 
175), and Kielhorn’s in Sariivat 1716 or 1660 a.d. 


Among the works and authors quoted are the following :— 


Haravali. 

Salivahana. 

VanibhQ§ana. 

Vfttaratnakara. 

Pingala and Pihgalanaga. 
Chandoratnakara. 
Vrttamauktikavartikadugkaro- 
ddhara, composed by himself. 


Srutabodha by Kalidasa. 
Udaharanamanjari, composed 
by himself. 

Da^kumara. 

Sarasvatlkanthabharapa. 

Chandomanjarl. 
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In the instances of the different metres, there are Prakrit 
verses in praise of several princes of tlie middle ages. They are 
as follows :— 

I. Can(lesvara—• 

19a i i 

si ii 

Com. ?:n:: ^icTT S T !%?qTf5l- 

II. Cedipati— 

2lb I Hfi I 

^it3?it 31^^ orm aiq; nramn? sggft i 
¥iot %ifJt gt ^ srfl® % ii 

Com. =3itq?iRgi,r*>i f^Ri- 

^nffhnf I I sia«T ggi% wn 

^Rifir(R)g4 i 


III. Hammira— 

(1) 216;and 22a *TTr%^ig^Tf^ 1 3RT I 

3 ^ R3i 3TRft ggtl isir 5r i 

^aritr? gar ^wfirt il 

Com. i^hmRRRi ^s;oiq^i q^sfr si^ I 

’»«iT I ^ winmran^H m *ir: i % 35 % 

ar'Sn ^f^iRT iw ^ I. 

(2) 2Sb Ticng^reTif^ 13Rr i 

'isw: 3[iR^ vrqSt ?n:iSt 33 /^ i 

flKireftf ^ ^rfer ^pjrai i 

^ ^i%3T si3T353^ 

%% g<% 5 % II 
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mfcTT vncf^t; i tjjsstiT ^Jn^T^r: i 

gr i «K»B^s?rg; 

qT%g*r^^?rf^^<ai«R?ns[?r ft% sirg: i ^ i 
ftn:: I g^ 


(?) 36b frgf^5Etg?T5t% I 3r?T I 
/ ttgT wrRw g^3T i 

gT3?gT i 

f^ggg «t? sjfe ^ i 
%nm nif sfgR arm ^’ri^png> artsT i 
gre f%%»Tf It^ i 

<bom. ^%3[^ ^k??jfrcsigmg3g«fef^ i ggt i 
sigmitfeg: ^T??TOt?TJftwg 


...(gi?) i i%gn^ gwfe giggrn:; i 

i# $r; 1 i gg gjg- 


ansfig: ^rmig^ig^ ^s: i % Trag. ^g g^gi- 
(3?Ti?gfl#g#f%f5g) ?ggi% fgg^n'^gg ^jnli<n i 


(4) 376 gggmgggr?^»at^ i 

g553T ^t^ygf f^gfcsar gaarcr i 
gi^^iar g^ar^^ift ^f^ar f;aRT I 

^’:^T ^3T arf^ ^3T '^naTTTi 
?wft^ gf^ar gfear Rggni? ^T3n;T ll 


Com. ggr i gsrg^; i gt5yqf^%g: i gi%^ j^- 
gfej I jTRsg^^ ggg^ sftg; i gRgiag ^TTg ^ i q imTf^- 
grft: srrg arftg ^mir ^ i ggn 
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^ I fKcTt n<T isirs i ^ 
?w¥t>: ^rfeJcT ^ R5 »t9i^ ii 

(5) 436 5ft5n^?fygi?T?T^ I 5I5T I 
^ 55wif 3T^ sRjf SEC ^n t m aiuRwft i 

TOft qrc® ^c 515®! ^3n«R!^ I 

«i%3T q cfia !;i 4l! TP i ti% i 

rKfC R^r Rn: 55 c 5i^«it ^ ii 

Com. ^^ 5 ”ftta^i u i gMq qi «(^ 1 srar 1 yRsPi. 

^ {^) ?r%TqL^ 55OT.sRr^- 

^ ^r 5g^f?! > snRf! ^>5 t: Rsnrsft-s^^ * 535 1 

sra[T I 'ii5'75 cRr ^RnsrresRni srommf Rsnnfsnsi^JT »j?i; 
<1^51 ctRjRri ^ ^ 

(sft) v^sftfTt ^ITH, 5I^l*nR- \ sRiRt 

qR qsRrTHt sisrst. 3(qsiT^ flc^nsETtf^ 1 sqq^iRarsicftffr i srei 
5 ufi<g T ^!:gi^R5r^ qf^ q^!qqR%R<rE®ft*mT! wtm: 

qjRrfiRftqt Ry:^ Jwr ^sRr %»:: fq^c antfft- 
^51 ticqRr ^cnRrRtctq*. 11 

IV. Sriliasanka— 

f^'l I 

oft^^ ijk 

Com. RtqwrR^ 58T 1 i 

^.!;!>^ ^ ?!qRr gqqt^ Rqif^JCT iltqq. > Rl:cH W 

V. Kasisvnra—■ 

(1) 23a arqraqqrqq ^qqsgqr?^ > ^r^T 1 
gqr ^Kren 5TO ^ %3TOT i 

qRiT 5tqT qq^ft^ RtRrtt ^ R>^ •• 


43 [R. G. Bhaiidiirkar’d Works, Vol. II j 
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Com. ’CRJR I ?T«IT 1 

JBRT: 5TC: (^r) few? Wrt ?iraf<T J^cT^T 

w:[fkrm<Toi^%tRraL^?racr^t^^f^Rn^ i 

(2) 46a I 3t5t I 

^ isnoyr «l«n«5T Rft ^ 

Wfer #IUT 'l«5 I 

gff »nf^ JTtfear 

flf»>i3T sriftorg^nar ?:(tt)3i 3i^ li 


Com. ^^ssRqmoigqgoiqfjt I ?i«!n I %5T ^roft- 

1 3T%lramt fWi: 

«w I f)^fqi3^?i sr<ir^ 

nlprfij [ ^tTirn^itR^ct ^rgopn 
ftncsi i sRnafransfljJ^w^jflT: i ^gg» ; i 

crara snm ntfe# ^ JiraigTT3j^t4rft^^ I %4»iRg 

^5?n3Riira^ «in; 

^iferT* I 


VI. Acala— 


I W I 


"gfegr ^ arg^ pina?^ i 

53?feaT wsarf^ atg arer frtfaTni ftane i 
^fe3T ^i3T5y3?jR grg ^fear I 


Com. fins# TOfg^ tc fe gi a iT I 

ii'c<^i^«i«.*ra?!igi%*..aiHsfere- 

4an?reiT«TOtg3, i *T5r%gqR fq^ i 3 t«j ^ arraoreft- 
^f«Rr: qaifg# qgw i q q v g^ 
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VII. Karna— 

(1) 26 a i i 

301^ i 

gpff wf^ ^«5f ^arqw q ^ T q n 1 
*Tf^ 3T ^ ^rarniT 1 

?nr fctfarin 1 

Com. n>fkr ^(^5 1 qm 1 ^ ’aarni^ 

ti<!i(^ ^ ■eniilrl y |rl 

^55^ I.^TSIT 

w^bros.’itm lra^^sstsR5t% 1 a«iT ^ 


^ f^<pr^ cmr ^ ^«5f^ 1 


( 2 ) 33 a q 3 ?tfe«Rig^?i:^ I I 

^ »Tf^3T JTRJTftaf trar ^raar i 

fa«ii ^rf^3T ^aftm ^'TOi ’slf f3ft II 


Com. ^#1% 1 ®r«n \era ’roara 

istft gra% I arf^3a i...^a ra^rr j^rarf^ra^;» 

era vraatt^ ^sra^ttf^r ^f 1% ^ ^r^iss^w: i 

flrarat earn 3^ f^: 1 

( 3 ) 426 f % i:ra g t 4 >ag?rfti% 1 ar^r 1 


aari^feararaaTTae^iOT 1 

^<!il I 

Com. ?EiSrearf^: ^rag'ra«St'n% i ^ 1 ^arasrafa^^ 
g^uww # %ra5ea 1 erm ra%arag?raa 

'fjjff^ 1 .ifiRdgeesira 

q i^ ar tae ^ .1 q^iar: ^^taaass: 

«h<.'gi^<4^Ti:s(»45 5;^ ^te^^e^r^^ 1 
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KINGS MENTIONED IN THE PRECEDING VERSES 

I. This extract refers to Candesvara. The verse contains 
nothing historical. Who this Candesvara was, it is difficult to 
say with certainty. But he was not unlikely Candamahasena or 
CaiiQia of the Chohan race, who ruled over Dholpur and built a 
temple dedicated to Candasvamin, and consecrated it in the 
Vikrama year 893 or 842 a.d.' 

II. Cedipati is lord or king of the Cedi country. What 
particular King is meant cannot be determined, but ho may be 
Karna, of whom more below. 

III. What is historical in the passages about Hammira is that 
he was at war with the Mlecchas, i.e., Mahomedans, whose king 
reigned at Delhi. His marches are described. He had a 
counsellor or follower of the name of Jnjala. The kings of 
Khorasan, Malava, Malaya, and of the Gurjaras, and Colas were 
defeated. This is probably a tall talk always indulged in by 
sycophants. I have shown* that there were two Hajput 
Hamm Iras, one of whom was a Chohan and held the fortress of 
Ranthambhor and the other a:Gehlote, who ruled over Mewar. 
It is not distinct which of the two is meant. Both fought with 
the Mahomedans. Perhaps the Chohan prince is alluded to 
here, as Nayacandra represents him to have a faithful follower 
of the name of Jajadeva.* Jajadeva and the counsellor Jajala 
alluded to in III (3) are probably one and the same person. 

IV. Sahasaiika was a prince who reigned at Kanoj and who is 
mentioned by Mahesvara in his introduction to the Visvaprakasa. 
One of his works, as also one of the works of the author of the 
Nai^adhlya, is called Silhasahkacaritra. Govinda IV of the 
RastrakRta dynasty, whose latest known date is 933 A.D., was 

1 Inscription translated by Dr. Hultzsch in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, Vol. XL, p. 38. 

2 Ante, pp 330 ff. [N. B. U.] 

3 See Kirtane’s edition of Hammira Mahakavya , p. 91, v. 38, and p. 131, v, 16, 
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also called SahasSiika; and the description given of him in his 
Sangall grant, that “he rained down gold in showers,’* closely 
resembles that given in the above verse. The commentator 
says that by Sahasahka is meant Vikramaditya, which is but a 
random statement. 

V. and VI. Who the lord of Kasi is, whose fame by its fair 
colour put to shame moonlight, etc., I do not know, nor that 
other prince or Varanasi, who lied from the field of battle. 
Acala also, who turned his back against his enemy, is unknown 
to me. 

VII. Karpa was a prince of Cedi, belonging to the Karaculi 
race. He is here represented to have humbled the lord of 
Gauda, to have scared away the king of Utkala or Orissa (Odra), 
vampiished Vikrama, defeated the powerful army of the 
GQrjara king, pulverized the forces of the MahSra^tras, and 
extirpated the race of the Malava prince. Whether he was able 
to do all these things is more than (piestionable; but it appears 
certain that he was constantly engaged in wars with his neighbours, 
and had succeeded in establishing his sway over some of them. 
He was a contemporary of Bhimadeva of Gujarat and Ahava- 
malla of MaharavStra. Perhaps the Vikrama he is represented to 
have vanquished was Vikramaditya I of the later Calukya 
dynasty who was the uncle of Ahavamalla and the imme¬ 
diate predecessor of his father on the throne. About the 
time of Bhoja’s death Karna formed a confederacy with Bhima¬ 
deva against Malava and sacked Dhara,* and it was Udayaditya, 
the son of Bhoja, that freed the country from his power. Some 
of the Inscriptions also speak of him as having humbled the 
neighbouring princes. 

In the Prabodhacandrodaya, Gopala, who was the commander 
of the forces of Kirttivarman, a Candclla prince, is represented 

1 Early Hiatory of the Deccan, 2nd ed,, p. 82. [ = Volume IJI of this Edition, 
p, 114 N. B. U.] 
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ta have defeated Karija and re-established the independent 
sovereignty of his master by delivering him from Karla’s yoke. 
A copperplate grant issued by Karpa bears a date which is 
equivalent to 1042 A.D. ’ VikramSditya I came to the throne 
in 1008 A.D., Ahavamalla reigned from 1040 to 1069 A.D., and 
Bhimadeva of Gujarat from 1022 to 1064, 1072, or 1074 A.D. * 
It is quite possible that on some occasion during his long con¬ 
tinued wars he may have “ vanquished Vikramaditya I, and 
pulverized the forces of the Mahilrastras ” as represented in the 
above verse ; but it appears from Bilhana that he was eventually 
defeated or deposed by Ahavamalla. 

THE LANCUAGE OF THE EXTRACTS 

The above extracts present vernacular speech in three forms. 
The oldest form, i.e., the Maharastrl Prakrit, we have in I, II, 
III (1), IV, and V (1). It had become classical as Sanskrit itself 
and could be used for literary purposes at any time. 

Then we have another form in VI, and VII (1), (2), (3).. 
This resembles the Apabhramsa form, as we have it in the 
instances quoted by Hemacandra in his Prakrit grammar and 
in the 4th Act of the Vikramorvaslya. 

A third stage is represented by III, (2), (3), (4) and (5), 
and V. (2). This is what might be called the earliest form of 
the modern Hindi, the forms philhimaha, “ in Delhi,’* and 
Jakhapa. or Jakkhapa when,” being specimens of the new 
formations which became necessary after the old terminations 
had gradually faded away up to the Apabhramsa period. 

The last two forms must represent the vernacular speech of the 
period when the poets wrote, and since they could not have 

1 Epigraphia Ind., Vol. 11, pp. 299, 302-3. 

2 Early History of the Deccan, pp. 81, 82. 84, and my Report for 1883-84, 
p. IBO. [Formers Volume III of this Edition, pp 112 ff. N. B. U.] 
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praised the particular princes if they had died and been forgotten 
at the time when they lived, the conclusion is not unwarranted 
that the forma of the language used by them were the forms 
current about the time when the kings flourished. Thus about 
the time of Karna, i.e., in the first half of the eleventh century, 
the stage of development at which the vernacular tongues had 
arrived, was still that represented by the Apabhraiii^, the origin 
of which is to be referred to about the seventh century; and 
they began to assume their modern character about the end of 
the twelfth century and the beginning of the thirteenth, when 
the poet Canda flourished, and that was the form they had in 
the time of the Chohan Hammira, i.e., 1283—1301 a.d. 

NYAYARATNAP1UK16a of VACA8PATI 
No. 775 is NySyaratnaprakasa. 

This is a commentary on the Nyayaratna of Manikantha by 
Vacaspati who wrote it at the command of Padmavatl the queen 
of Pratapa. Pratapa was the son of Viryabhanu and belonged 
to the Chohan race. He is spoken of as the lord of the Pancala 
country. As this country is to be identified with the north¬ 
eastern portion of Rajputana, nearest to Agra and Gwalior, 
these princes probably belonged to the branch of the Chohan 
race that ruled over Dholpur and the surrounding districts 
noticed under No. 545. The Manuscript appears to have been 
written in Samvat 1616 in the month of Karttika, i.e., in 
1559 a.d. 

ADBHUTA8AGARA BY BALLALASENA 
No. 801 of 1884-87 is Adbhutasagara by Ballalaseiia, king of 
Gau(Ja. ^ 

The Manuscript is incomplete, but the second which by over¬ 
sight has been put into the Dharma&istra branch, is complete. 
Prof. Eggeling has described a Manuscript of the work in his 


1 See also No. 231 of 1887-91. 
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Catalogue of the India Office Library. As, however, it is 
incomplete, and the introduction which gives the date, and is 
important for historical and chronological purposes, is wanting, 
I proceed to describe the Manuscripts in our Collection. 

In the introduction we have verses about the king and his 
genealogy. Some of them are unintelligible owing to the 
corruption of the text. 


Then follow verses in which the authorities used are stated;— 



T5 I I 






After this we have a short statement of the contents; 
but the contents are given more fully in a SQcipatra attached 
to No. 231 of 1887-91, to which reference may be made. 

Then occur the following verses giving the dates of the 
commencement of the 'work by Ballalasena and its continuation 
by his son and successor, Lak^manasena ;— 

Tnrt I 


adbhutasXgara by ballXlasbna 


345 




I 




JTnnTr ii 

srr^t^JT ii 


No. (SOI of l(S84-87 comes down to the end of Pravarsanild- 
blmtavarta, which ends on fol. TOO a of No. 231 of 1887-91, the 
total niiinbor of leaves of the latter being 390. At the end of 
each A varta we have the following colophon niutatis mutandis :— 




At the end of tlie whole after oRrcfy^i we have sPr- 


From the statements in the Manuscripts, it appears that the 
Sena kings of Bengal traced their descent to the lunar race of 
K^atriyas, while the popular belief in Bengal is that they 
belonged to the Vaidya caste. The first prince mentioned is 
Vijayasena. He was followed by Ballillasena, and after him 
his son Lak^iinanasena ruled over the country. The work, it is 
stated, was begun in 1090 Baka by Balla}asena ; and before it 
was finished, he raised his son to the throne and exacted a 
promise from him to finish it. Then he gave many gifts and 
“ went to the city of the gods with his wife.” The work was 
afterwards brought to a completion by the labours of 
Lakgmanasena. 

At the end of a Manuscript of the Dflnasilgara, another 
work by Ballalasena existing in the India Office Colleo- 


44 [ R. a Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol II ] 
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tion, the date of its completion is given as Saka 1091.' 
Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, in his Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts,* 
gives 1019 Saka as the date. Prof. Aufrecht has recently 
justified this last by correcting the Sasinavada^, i.e. 1091, occurr¬ 
ing in the India Office Manuscripts, to Navasaaidasa, i.e., 1019.* 
But there is nothing to show that the former expression is 
wrong beyond Dr. Mitra’s second-hand statement of the date. 
And the date of the commencement of the Adbhutasagara as to 
the correctness of which there can ])e no question and which 
will not admit of such a correction as is applied in the other case, 
is Khanavakhendu, i.e., 1090 Saka, with which Dr. Mitra’s date 
of the DanasSgara, 1019 Saka, can in no way harmonize. That 
date, therefore, must have been arrived at by somebody mis¬ 
reading the correct expression Sasinavada^ as Navasasidasa. So 
that Ballalasena died after 1091, i.e., 1169 A.D., and Lak^mana- 
sena succeeded him. 

But Dr, Rajendralal Mitra, in another place, gives 1106 a.d. 
as the date of Lak^manasena’s accession on the evidence of an 
era called after Lak^mapasena which is current in Mithila and 
is used also in some Inscriptions and Manuscripts.* General 
Cunningham mentions a copper-plate Inscription in which 
Saka 1321 and Sam vat 14.55 are given as corresponding to 
Lak^mapa Samvat 293, from which 1106 a.d. comes out as 
the initial date of the last era, and considers that era to begin 
with the death instead of the accession of Lak^mapsena, as he 
takes another more famous era to begin with the extinction 
of a dynasty instead of its foundation.* Now, the date arrrived 
at in this manner is inconsistent with the statements we find in 
both the works of Ballalasena which represent him to be living 

1 Eggeling’a Catalogue, p. 646. 

2 Vol.I, p. 161. 

3 Z. D. M. a, Vol. LI, p. 329. 

4 Jour. Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLVII, p. 397*99. 

6 ArchaBol, Reports, Vol XV, p. 160 £F, 
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in 1168 and 1169 a.d., and Lak^manasena to have been raised by 
him to the throne some time after 1168 A.D. 

From the introduction to the Danasagara it would appear 
that Hemantasena, the father of Vijayasena, first raised the 
family to importance and probably wrested the province of 
Bengal from the preceding dynasty of the Pala kings. 
Assigning about sixty years, which I consider the smallest 
possible period for the reigns of the three predecessors of 
Lak?manasena, we are brought to about 1046, a.d. as the 
date of the foundation of the Sena dynasty of Bengal on 
the supposition that Laksmanasena began to reign in 1106 A.D. 
But that is not possible, as an Inscription of Mahipala, 
one of the most powerful princes of the Pfila dynasty, 
is dated Saiiivat 1083, corresponding to 1027 A.D.‘ ; and as 
his reign lasted for 52 years it may have extended even 
to 1050 A.D. He had a good many successors, the names of 
four of whom occur in some of the Inscriptions. In the 
colophon of a work entitled Saduktikarnfimvta by Sridharadasa 
the author gives 1127 Saka, i.e., 1205 a.d., as the date of its 
compilation, tliough the metre of the verse in which it is given 
is faulty, and speakes probably of the year of Laksmanasena also. 
But as the text is corrupt, the sense cannot be clearly made 
out.* Hridharadasa speaks of himself as the son of Vatudasa a 
feudatory and close friend of Laksmanasena. 

If then Laksmanasena came to the throne in 1106 A.D., about a 
hundred years would have to be assigned to twovgenerations, i.e., 
to Sridharadasa and his father, which is not reasonable. These 
two collateral circumstances, therefore, are inconsistent with the 
supposition that Lak^imanasena’s reign began in 1106, while, as 
we have seen, there is a direct opposition between that date and 
those contained in the two works of Ballalasena. The only way 

1 Ibid, p. 163. 

2 Rajeiidralal’s Notiws of Sanskrit Manuscripts, Vol. Ill, p lU, 
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to reconcile these latter dates with the initial date of the era is 
to suppose that the era is not Laksnaanasena’s, but that of the 
foundation of the Sena dynasty by Hemantasena. Baila|asena, 
who was living in 1091 Saka or 1169 a.d., must have died, 
from the statement in the work under notice, a short time after. 
Supposing he died in 1172 a.d., the reigns of the first three 
princes would occupy about 64 years, which is the interval 
between the date of the foundation of the dynasty and that of 
Ballalasena’s death. This interval is not too small nor too large, 
and conse(iuently has an appearance of probability. It was 
probably usual, in accordance with the prevailing custom, to 
date events in the years of Laksmanasena’s reign also ; and when 
after the lapse of time he became the only prince of the Sena 
dynasty that was remembered and his own regnal years ceased 
to be used, the era of the dynasty came to be identified with 
him ; and thus the Sena era became the Lak§mapasena era. The 
chronology of the Pala and Sena dynasties will have to bo re¬ 
adjusted in view of the date of Mahipiila (1027 a.d.) and the dates 
of Ballillasena (1168 and 1169 a.d.) contained in the Adbhuta- 
sagara and the Danasagara. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT ON THE SEARCH FOR 

SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS DURING THE YEARS 
1887-88, 1888-89, 1889-90, 1890-91/ 

I publish with this Report another selection from tlie materials^ 
collected by me. calculated to throw lij^ht on some points in the 
literary and political history and chronology of the country. 

This is my sixth and last Report. • The Manuscripts collected 
from May 1891 to the date of the delivery of charge have been 
made over to my successor. 

During these four years the number of Manuscripts ijurchased 
for Government is, as will be seen from the catalogue, 
1,500, besides a set of Copper-plates with an Inscription of a 
grant of land, and an astronomical instrument made of brass. 
GE these 1,207 were collected in Gujarat and Rajputana and 233 
in the Maratha Country. These have been divided into 19 classes 
as usual according to the subjects. 

A NOTE ON .TAHLANA’S SUBHASITAMUKTAVAU 

Manuscripts of this work are noticed by Burnell in his 
Catalogue of the Tanjorc Ijibrary under the names of Saktima- 
likfi and Suktimuktrivali. There is another copy among the 
Manuscripts purchased by Dr. Peterson for the Government of 
Bombay during 1881—1886, and is marked No. 37U in the list 
published in his Report for those years (P). Dr. Peterson 

1 Originally published in 181)7, at the Government Central Press, Bombay. 

2 jMost of these ‘ Materials ’ dealt with the Manuscripts belonging to the 
Collection of 1884-87, the notices of which were orgiiially included in this 
Report Jiftcr the note on Jalhana’s Subhasitaniuktavali. As the notices of the 
MSS of the 1884-87 Collection have been now embodied in the Report of that 
Collection (antepp. 292-348), the elaborate and exhaustive Note on Jalhana, which 
follows is therefore what here makes up the Report for 1887-91. [ N.B.U.] 
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published an article on the work in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVII. His Manu¬ 
script had no beginning or end, and therefore in that article 
he notices those verses in the anthology only which refer to 
particular poets. Some years ago our common agent brought mo 
the first fourteen and the 30th leaves of another Manuscript (B). 
These contain the Prasasti in which the history of Jahlana and 
his family is given. As it gave a comparatively high antiquity 
among compilers of Anthologies to Jahlana, I asked my agent to 
procure another copy, and he brought me a Manuscript which 
was in the possession of the late Durgciprasada (D). It has 199 
leaves from the beginning, but on examination and comparison, 
I find that the matter on the last seven leaves which is intro¬ 
duced with the word does not belong to the present 

work. 

Manuscripts B and D agree with each other, except in un¬ 
important matters; but P, or Dr. Peterson’s Manuscript, appears 
to belong to an entirely different recension. B and D contain 
a great many verses more than P. Thus P, the first leaf of 
which is the 3rd, the first two being lost, has at the top the 
second half of the 9th stanza of the first topic mentioned in the 
Anukramanika. This topic or section contains, according to B, 
47 stanzas, and according to D, 48, but one stanza has been 
wrongly copied into it and has been erased ; so that these two 
Manuscripts agree in the number of the stanzas and in the 
stanzas themselves. But P has only 12 stanzas in this section ; 
and the 9th is the same as the 31st of B and D, the 10th is the 
41st in these, 11th, 42nd, and the last, 35th. Thus 8 stanzas 
between the 31st and 41st do not occur in P at all, and one, the 
35th, is put at the end. Similarly in the next section or Asir- 
vadapaddhati, P has 32 stanzas, but D, 110. B keeps pace with 
D till the 26th up to its 14th leaf and then ends ; but it has one 
stanza not occurring in D. Thus throughout, a great many 
verses occurring in D are not found in P, so that this is a much 
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shorter edition of the Suktimuktavali, containing perhaps half 
the matter which we have in the other. D comes down to the 
section Munyadervarnana and breaks off with the initial words 
of a stanza in praise of Agastya ; while P goes on up to the 
section of Dana, of which it has about 4 stanzas. 


It is difficult to determine which of these two resensions is 
genuine. The shorter may be a subsecpient abridgment by 
another person of the longer, or the longer a later enlargement 
of the shorter ; and it is also possible that both were issued by the 
original compiler himself. But for historical purposes one 
should be guided l^y what is common to both, to bo on the safe 
side. The Manuscript P does not seem to have contained the 
introduction which we find in B and 1), as its two lost leaves 
could not afford sufficient space for it and the Anukramanikii. 
At the end of the introductory Prasasti in B and D, we have the 
name of Vaidya-Bhanupandita as the author. But whether he 
is meant to l)e the author of the last two or three stanzas or of 
the whole Prasasti it is difficult to say. It would, I think, not 
be unreasonable to take him as the author of the whole ; and 
thus the fulsome praise of the author and his ancestors, in 
which the princes themselves, whom they served, are assigned a 
lower position, becomes intelligible. 

The following is the Introduction :— 


5rTO[T ?n ii ^ ii 


t: 1 


feft ’US II ^ II 
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luiLiy 


ii ^ ii 

awngif! I 

5r>5^^tsgr|oi^n«i^ 

»l.cira^: ii a ii 

^ f^fSK^ II ^ II 

qri4KW ^ «3jt?n nsnn qqq T feq ? i 

iisr ^ «i^: i 

’srrat JT^bst^t ii vs ii 

«in% "aiiM: i 

f^^uHRrarjRTCtftr ^jtwt m ^ ra.i 

^ 5T ^ 1 ^ ^ 355 : II »*. II 

ft 1^ 5&pff5t%?reRi!!^ ^8?i.i 
ftssft ?ii% I 

iRtr ’xsRtT ^mft?mi.ii w 11 


1 ^91 for ^ D. »p: for >^: B. ^ nm*r«5i«iT D. 
V JliPr B. ^ ?Rn^ D, ^ 'bft’t for B. 
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5:s«rjtt sfttr; il il 



3T^ gq q ^: pK 4) r 


^RRirft ft: ft: *f a^Piad ii U il 


^rfJr% *i3ra^rfiigwPTTi%?iraT 

5tniiraftr<i^rftf^ ^rflt a w ioi i ^ afters 

fTsft^r ii it 


-^ 


I 

IIII 


3Tr€t3C*n^:i^:^5rei gmr i 

n^rs=#vi ^ 3WTfg»Tt%^*re^?n ii Il 
^n !T 5Tt I 

^ a 3R^ *! w<ii yift *nTr^ II Ivsii 


3T*Tr^aT®^* I 

«RITt ^ f^T ftra*Rftt^?Rl.ll K< 11 

?T^ ftrewa^re^rft aas ^ilyj i 


wra 3 a:' 
a«nftvRq ii^twja^w rft %snft 

fti^wiri^«^ naiftn^ 1 

Jl II 


1 # B. X for ^ B. X 351 for <?# B. 

46 [R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. Il ] 
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^ ii vi. ii 

ft gq< q >^Tw iT q ! ife^^g r ?)q ftftji ii il 

WT^^t ^ri i 

«re?iT^ cfjnJt 

^KWI<ft^Kq»a ^tgr: ^agg a i t’ W t? fti#r I 


’sraspjirjMn^g^oi: ii r % ii 

»p?5tsmrairft?TiIot^?n ^wirnira ¥PR5 t i 

^ ?T: ft?nnw5?tT «ng^;sniltJr ii ^vs ii 

^ ft«:<il*5l W^TilT ^R«nf^*fll I 

ii ii 

j[^ii% II II 


1 D. ^prf for D. ^ D. 
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»niT Ji »Tr: 5 raTJ il \^> II 


^nifft fJRfrt <hi3<w ii ii 

?l«Jl I isM«J Mtftji I 


3r4 5t ?T5jmrari^ ii ii 


^5i(^K'«Ti'^'SfJra n^bSwroxf^ ^nft% ii ii 




Ra^qr^qitffexi^fw^ ii ii 


%si 

sfW^ wnWnir -(ijiytMiriw ^ \ 


^ ?raT ^^tf^nRwr 



«rw«t: 'gqnRtT q gv rpr^ i 

qcqTi^tqcsqt^q;: 5:?^: 11 \% 11 

q^ gpnq^ qqfei r ^gi ra^ 
^aRr^ #i ?Trf^ qq^rc 1 


II 


#r %^P5R5TTq ^ 

f%qqm; qR^RRSs ^qRra ^ 4 f^sn^tq: ii %vs 11 


rPjq* ft!q% ^gqiRi?i«q?R.i 


<» arrsfr for wf^ D. q?ar for B. ^ gq for <jq D, 
^ q for iT B. qii, D. s B. 
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^ ?i«rftr II II 

^T’JTPi i 

5r»!r^i^t?K5ft5rt II «o II 

4j i f^<j4(^qis^ g tg fi r g g fe %( g< a q ,i 
?Rq^ vrf<;t B itig fT qj^sq >iq ^ r fi t i n H. ii ti 

I 

thh «Tf^ «T«n f^ara. a fe sg Tt a qnra T ii a^ ii 

- ^ ♦ rs. 


There was a person of the name of Dada who belonged to the 
Yatsa Gotra and appears to have been in the service of the 
Yadava king Mailugi, called in other places Malliigi. Vijjaiia, of 
the Kalacuri race, who had usurped the throne at KalySna in 
1157 A.D., was not allowed to enjoy it peacefully. Besides 
internal disturbances he had to face the attacks of the 
surrounding Chiefs. Mailugi appears from the above to have 
been one of those who were hostile to him, and Dada, who 
commanded his troops of elephants, fought a battle with Yijjana. 

Dada had four sons named Mahidhara, Jahla, Samba, and 
Gahgadhara who contributed to raise the importance of Mallugi’s 
kingdom. Mahidhara succeeded his father in the command of 
the elephants and had to conduct tho war with Yijjana. His 
son Ananta appears to have assisted his father and captured 
many elephants from his master’s powerful enemies. 

After Mahidhara’s death his brother Jahla succeeded to his 
office and is said to have rendered Bhillama’s kingly power firm. 
Bhillama, we know, was the son of Mailugi and acquired finally the 
paramount sovereignty of the Deccan for his family, about the 
year 1187 A.D. Jahla led a maddened elephant into the army of 


^ g^. 
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the Gorjara prince and obtained fame, as Bhagadatta.—Bhagadatta 
is a prince mentioned in the Mahabharata who fought with 
Arjuna with great bravery.—Jahla spread terror into the heart 
of Malla, frightened the forces of Mallugi, who must have been 
an enemy of Bhillama, and vanquished Muhja and Anna. Who 
these chiefs were we do not know, and a great many of them 
had to be vanquished before Bhillama could acquire supreme 
power. The Muhja mentioned here was not the celebrated 
prince of DhSra of that name. .Jahla captured many elephants 
and gave them to his master Bhillama. 

Janardana was the son of his brother Gahgadhara and 
he appears to have succeeded as commander of the troops of 
elephants. He taught Simha or Sihghana the art of managing 
elephants and thus enabled him to conquer Arjuna. 
Sihghana, called Simha also, was the son of JaitrapSla 
and grandson of Bhillama. If he was taught the art of 
managing elephants by Janardana, it must have been so when 
he was a young man and during his father’s reign. Sihghapa 
himself came to the throne in 1210 a.d. 

.Tamirdana’s son Laksrardeva succeeded to the oflice and con¬ 
tributed l)y his courage and bravery to consolidate the power of 
king Krsna. Krsna was the grandson of Sihghana and ascended the 
throne after him in the year 1247 A.D. Lak^mldeva constructed a 
large tank and had an extensive and beautiful garden. His son 
was Jahlana, who with his brother assisted king Kp?na by his 
counsel and commanded the troops of his elephants. He 
compiled this collection of elegant sayings. 

The following gives the contents of the anthology :— 

II y** II 
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?RT^! ii ii 


STT^rft^ i 

’rartf^rg^KT! #sr<r)=?ra: ii ii 

^5! ?T?i: i 

II a\s ii 

I 

■ 5 pm:! II a<j ii 



sro^w ^ ^n^ppqnrr: i 

?r» ir«iii ^fti JT^snfTTOin ii ii 

SWTS ^T^Jprr flrf^:iTs stssttt ^f^r^rrs 

4jsi<TQi H»i|«RI|'S{I4rWT JI%SI^«I flPTtft«!Sr II '^o II 


^i^s ftsf SI% f^?:i^s f ^as TPTT I 

?reii f^<^ i q<j«i t y s jw f^s fsrararaTs ii ii 

fir«re?T *!«M i tig8i«t>^ wras i 
^rt5*T ^'QTS ^afi ^T f ^ » T ^ T ^^g^^^N ^? i^ SKTTWS II II 
TTl^ TH^RT^^irat »nf^WiTf^scqij^^^; I 
q^i s iT g sws q a ri gRKMTg^q^ mrs ii ii 


swntm (»t) 5 R?J^S ^^jj t ^q s I 

^^RPK^S *(J 1 f 5 T ^:%aRrTST^^cr?Ts II II 
ST^'TTS ^jTft^STT^r^f^RTfM^renftsBT | 

■afi^ ^s q w n t i ^ ftpTr^T:?T; qi: ii ii 

arqg r q t ^ n ^ t qq T T , I 

^rfq^nm q^w’s^r sdrrf^qqlsss ii ii 

fi > tf^ S ^ s ctnaili q^s STQiqs?T ^ I 
qif^W 3 *PTs qanTswTRf TR^rsfir^; ii sva ii 


«E^fT5cTftmST5rqqi»qs q^ qrq^^T ftr^q I 

g ^nrts ii ii 
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w i 


pKWO't I 


3q ? q i at t w«Kg«t f^; ii \o \\ 
5?^! I 

^ *3 fJragiilt ii %\ » 


%tT»3 3gg ^g?ft II v< II 


?fmm i 

■ 5r3H II %\ II 


«t 

gsRiif^Tgf^; II 


THE SECTION ON STECIFIC POETS 

Leaf 30 of B contains the section on specific poets. It begins 
with the last words of a verse marked 4, which number 
probably is a mistake for 3, for the next verse has the same 
number. The leaf ends with the third Pilda of verse 19. In D 
there is evidently a mistake in transcription, for after the first 
eleven verses of the preceding section which contains quotations 
about poets and poetry in general, we have another which is 
probably the 12th of the section ; but it ends with the letters 
which are the last letters of the 38tli verse of the 
section on specific poets, which verse corresponds with the 26th 
of the same section in P. There is again another similar 
mistake at the end. After the 61st verse we have one-half of 
the next, but it is followed by the 11th verse of the section on 
Sajjanapaddhati, the opening words of which, however, are lost. 


1 (fir) B. 
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The first 38 verses, therefore, of the section and one or two at 
the end do not exist in D. The following extracts give all the 
verses belonging to the section in the three Manuscripts :— 


III B, f. .30 

II «II 


Ill B, £. 30 




iftHT 


i:(?)ll'MI 


gn^ sjTHinjT ^n«TJi3 gn^^cfrspi: Ii \ ii 
suvm <fesra<<ii ^r; ii vs ii 


ii <j ii 

<waMr«*i<i('d4^ ?ns?Rl«iw ar^t ii s. n 
^ ^ tTfirer^rrft^i 

<«isa iw t l^ ^i ^q [ 4<iiO« r^nwT ii u ii 
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gorra&sT ii il 

5T q*<wa ; ii ii 

^1% 'fHi?ninRr?i,ii I'* n 
3 HIW nmi: stiFransnjgsrr i 

II K\ II 

^T3i$reroAt^. 

5ra^ qf if5 ^n"ri »ra*iT ii \\ ii 


g nSiHClfi l 5TO*TT»ra^- 
srqrrft I 

iotww 3i5r^ S^t; 

(t) ^ ff&r II ^v9 II 


3f^ <IW^I^wH^ 


III. D (f 226—£ 24a) 

^5 $i T KH Haiti KH n w g aiRTs ii ii 

HT *511 SIT^ W<l dl I 

«?iK«r)tr vimr ^ (?it) a:?*iw!Tt<Ta:} ii a© ii 

i6 [R, G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol, 11] 
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: II II 




I 

II II 


1 

?ij^r 5rR:^5TTftq:tn5F^:«itsrraT?nq^qfH^ 

moft II II 



qq^scqfrral: I 

jm jfsnroqR^ ii aa ii 

^3^(5g)?T: ^grT^: ^ II a'^ II 

3Tq>R53i3^^; ^ ^»rafitq>T i 
f5»?i ^ ^ II a^ II 

3IT<t: hrI; II a^ II 


argnT fe i t ^ ’tR^’ron: 5 ?t: i 

^3[TR^ ^iRtTi II a<i ii 


^ fe^iRTarfjhi^ 1 
li II M’K II 


fl[[s] f^iIrTT ^ ?IT ^ «R5RJ I 
®r?iT 3iT^ ?R5r ^fri VR qtq: II 'AO II 


1 ftFq: f555f<: ^l^t: 
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5r ii m 

crnirr 5ri^ ii ii 


^TOt ’TT^I5?t I 

5rnift%^ ^ ^ ii ii 

5T #T»';^TJrgt II 'V^ II 
^EOlT^t 3RR^ I 

R ^RT: ?CTf^r^mT^<TT || II 


?i?fft5Tf ^<%55Ri ^RT ^ f^Sra^ij: I 

Rsf^ II '^^^ II 

JRfe ?S!TR Ij5T 5S^ I 

^RT ^ II II 


ift^rtRy^^T^^RR f%^5TRJr rrTTTSTRm I 

?=Tlgi 5 r «<«rtfr ii 'a’», ii 

^Rr<=5(c55 ^>Tfe?ra» i 

gr^ 9[Ra: ^'Tqsriq55JTR II II 


q^n*. qrl^rn^ f^ 



(f^) I 


?rg[r»4vyHl'i4t 


%R snn: ?aRf^: II %K II 
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III P. (f 13a—f. 18a) 


5^^! I 

srnwsim^iT. 


3Tt^ ^n5!i»i3 ^ri^^cfrsra: ii r ii 


^r«ipfe[T w snftr *n i 

5inm TOmwi ni II ^ II 





f^»rtn%gi 

»7ra^: II«II 

<i(ii<!4«i(5l^^ I 
M 


(f^) ?iT i 

^ ^3?7?TOT II % II 


^n?!iT Jif^RTT *Tmr[:] ^(OT)fiw»»i,23ir i 

flrein:5(t)7rtr ii's ii 

^ T^feTTcPft: I 

amt ?rra^m«Ti<% t^fttm^ls ii c ii 


3ft*r% fm t# ^ i 


(«nfe?wvjft ^) traRNit^. 


%i5i II Ko II 
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*iT35*in>iF *ra^T ii \\ ii 

wiSas?! I 

3TTf^^ II II 

»rMg4)q ^ gi q ft ¥n «in^: i 

ssr in^ st 3ira^ ii ii 

^i^^jli q iQl< tf ^i T •iMfr«KT?>4rft«iit i 

jjoira^*! f^s$rlt inr: ll ll 

^ 551^ ’T^?PW I 

^mr ii ii 

’3RqT5r^. 

^af^: srqT?n i:gtt^(^)55T i 

'ri qrt «Rft%^ %gHt ii ii 

serwr^rT^T^si^fHea^ (?) i 

^ot??T ^rrarsn^^ ii ii 

ft: 5 «t: ^?reraf5r; n k u 


?Troi5| I 

siW! ?ni ^ujh il ll 
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n?rT i 


TT sr I 

siTreRq?r^(^) n RK ii 


3T^ smrat ^r*^i ^aM^i^Q^ i <t>< ; i 
sftu^f^ra^^iwr: ^rnjRjT^t: ii ii 

?E5rT(S?) 51 'msJiQ^'M i 

rf^: ^ ^ II 5^^ II 


3T^ 5Tonif?r ^ i 

(^ q T VR Ti % i ^tjn ^;35irr 4>S5 r (^^ ii Vi ii 
5rTT% fiR; i 

^qr arf^ ctct: ^rti: ii R'\ ii 


5n^ gptflr i 

sqrlr ii R% ii 

g TT 5 f »^ gTnT ^ ^ I 

$w r < ^tqrer Tra^sr ii Rvs ii 

*TT ^ qi55rT5:; sn% 5:f5n^5:T ^ i 

53 vim ^(^) ^^mq^qr: ii r< ii 
V^p>3l(^5r4ll< qi 5KT5q^(5T)T^f%%f$I5IT I 
3fM*<tq>|H: q^ II 5i<i. n 

5, r ^5sK?^^ . 


q^qqqq | 

q^<4*Jq f^HifSlstraT: qr ii \o 


qiqqift. 
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^ COT * 


T|[5^rvri^ ^ m ^ v:R3t«i: I 

^T 3tT?T 'T;^ 5T^«I ^t IW: II II 


M'WI^ flP^Rwirl 1 

5fRymfTf^mT^ ^ ^ tl \\ ii 

^ 5^;5T T^PTr; I 

fta^ i ^ FTT !T II Vi II 

trT«!^ wt^ %r5i 555 i 

=3 y-=ri<ii^^i3^«n ?i5iRr?iT 11 5^'*, it 


ri HmnTP?TT i 

^f%5Tr^ PT^g^RST II \% II 


vra^ i^wi Ti gc^ firsq ^ i n r f^ PT ji?tt i 
g^Tt: q^rTmiTJi^iir'-Jt?^^ wsi: 11 v^ 11 


■ 51 I 

gnT’c^^Hrm vjrqprr II ^<; 11 

gygg^ydyM?!: 5 ^ 5 n?w%^ 

^^ITg'!^; qRjRj; vjg; n 

5rT(giT)m: 

jn»ft oc^ »RnRrBrT *fH^: ii ^< 1.11 

<t>+< 4 in). 

Jimrer^ra^#^ ^ 1 % fK 11 «o 11 
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wTOtmn ^TRiraTT: I 

?i# «ra?T st; ?i«it: gsi- 

tt ft»rg^ II II 


*»S»T5J 

^ *T ^ srar^r^RT^ 5T intf: II 

?ire«fjftrJrT Pro ^en ?ire^ 

^TST «n5!i Prrongsinn ^ ii i 


3?Pra:^^5ronft ?rCT ?roiT ii ii 

»Trtr 5ros Praroj i 

iT^it ^rm? 

%«ri 51 'E^^rrorPnft <i>1g«R ii aa ii 




POETS AND WORKS MENTIONED IN THESE EXTRACTS 

The poets and works mentioned in these extracts are as 
follows:— 

1. Valmiki in a verse by Jayadeva and another from the 
Saktisahasra (B.); in a verse by Vsmananaga (P.). 

2. Pacini, author of the Grammar and Jambavatijaya, by 
Rajadekhara (B. P.). 

3. Vararuci, author of Kactthabhara^a, by Raja^ekhara 
(B. P.). 

4. Bhasa in a verse by Ba^a (B. P.). 

Bhasa in a verse by Rajasekhara (B. P.). 

5. Ramila and Somila in a verse by Rajasekhara (B. P.), 
mentioned as the authors of a Stldrikakatha. 
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6. (a) Gu^a<^hya, the remnant of the story composed by 
whom after he had burned a large part is highly esteemed in 
the world (B. P.). by Rajasekhara. 

Qj) Gunadhya, also in a verse by Trivikramabhat^ (B. P.)» 
(c) Bfhatkatha in a verse by Dhanapala (B.). 

7. Satavahana, compiler of Gathas, in a verse by Rajasekhara 
(B. P.). 

8. Vasavadatta (of Subandhu), in a verse by Bapa (B. P.)* 

9. Kalidasa in a verse by Rajasekhara (P ) and in another 
probably by the same author (B.). Raghu, by Rajasekhara 
(B. P.) ; Raghuvaiiisa also (D. P.). 

10. Bhartrmentha in an anonymous verse (P.). 

11 Bharavil ^ verse by Trivikramabhatta 

(P‘). Kinlta mentioned by Rajasekhara 

12. MSgha j 

13. Baria in the same verse of Trivikramabhatta in which 
Giiiiacjhya is mentioned ; also as the author of Har§acarita and 
Kadambarl by Rajasekhara (P.). 

14. Pravarasena, author of Setu, by Bana (P.). 

15. Pulinda contemporary of Bana by Dhanapala (P.). He 
was probably the same as Divakara, the Caijdala mentioned by 
Rajasekhara (P.). 

16. Mayttra by Rajasekhara (P.). 

17. Dhropa or Hroija by Rajasekhara (P.). 

18. Trilocana, author of Parthavijaya, by Rajasekhara (P.). 

19. Ga^^apati by Rajasekhara (P.). 

20. Pradyumna, author of Na^akas, by Rajasekhara (P.). 

21. Valmiki 

22. Vyasa ^ by Kalidasa (P.). 

23. Dandin J 

24. Kumaradasa, author of Janakiharai^a, by Rajasekhara 
(D. P.). 

47 [R. a. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. U] 
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25. Ratnakara by Rajasekhara (D. P.). 

26. Anandavardhana, author of “Dhvani as the essence of 
Poeiry” by Rajasekhara (D. P.). 

27. BhavabhQti by an anonymous author. Ratnavali also 
mentioned (D. P.). 

28. Sivasvamin, author of many hymns to Siva and of 
Natakas, Na^ikas and Prakara^as (D.). Anonymous. 

29. Bhlma^a, lord of Kalanjara, author of five dramas, the 
best of which was Svapnada^nana, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

30. MayCiraja (of the Kalacuri royal race ? ) by Rajasekhara 
(D.). 

31. Akalajalada by Rajasekhara (D. P.). 

32. Kadambari-Rama, author of dramas, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

33. Gonandana skilled in alliteration, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

34. Kulasekhara, author of Ascharyamanjari, by Raja¬ 
sekhara (D.). 

35. Dhanamjaya, author of Dvibsamdhana, by Rajasekhara 
(D. P.). 

36. Surananda, “among poets the ornament of the Cedi 
country, as among princes was Ranavigraha and among rivers 
the Narmada,” by Rajasekhara (D.). Rapavigraha was a Cedi 
prince, and brother-in-law of Kj^na II of the Ra^trakuta dynasty 
of the Deccan, whose dates range from 875 a.d. to 911 A.D., and 
maternal grandfather of Indra III or Nityavar^a whose dates 
are 914 a.d. and 916 a.d. Probably the poet SurSnanda was a 
contemporary of the prince. 

37. Tarala, the ornament of the Yayavaras, a work by whom 
was probably called Suvarnabandha, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

38. Saihkara, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

39. Sllabhattiarika, wrote in the Paucali style like Bapa, by 
Rajasekhara (D. P.). 

40. Vikatanitamba, by Rajasekhara (D. P.). 
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41. Vijayanka, a Kari:iatl lady, wrote in the Vaidarbhi style 
like Kalidasii, by Riljasekhara (D.). 

42. Prabhndevi, wrote in the Lfiti style, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

43. Subhadra, by Rajasekhara (D. P.). 

44. Vijjakca, a dark-complexioned lady. Anonymous (D. P.). 

45. Amara \ 

46. Acala [ (D.). 

47. Abhinanda J 

48. Devabodhi, a Yogin of great powers (D.). 

49. Murari. Anonymous (P.). 

50. Amaruka, by Arjunadeva (P.). 

51. Bilhapa. Anonymous (P.). 

52. Maya^rasana by Lostyasarvajila (P.). 

53. Bhi^iagbhanu (P.), the same as Vaidyabhanu, which is the 
name occurring at the end of veraes quoted from his work in 
this anthology and the Padyavenl. 

54. Caura (P.). 

55. Har?a (P.). 


INDEX OF POETS WHOSE VERSES ARE GIVEN IN JAHLANA’S 
SOKTIMUKTAVALI 

The following is an index of the poets whose names are given 
at the end of the verses quoted in D together with the first lines 
or initial words of these verses. The numbers refer to the 
leaves of D. The references to P are indicated by that letter 
being prefixed; 

In folio 295 there is an omission of the nature of the two 
already noticed consequent on the scribe’s not having one leaf 
of his original before him. Similar omissions of short or long 
passages there are in folios 455, 1445, 1505, 1625, 164a and 
190a. In these cases and also in the sections at the end which 
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are wanting in D, I have taken the poets and verses occurring 
in the shorter recension of the anthology as represented by P. 

Wherever after the name of the poet the word or 
occurs, I have taken the two or more preceding verses to belong 
to him. But in many cases there are two or more verses at the 
end of which a poet’s name occurs without or Prima 

facie, this omission indicates that the last verse only belongs to 
the poet named, and the omission of the usual subscription of the 
author’s name, or of when the name is unknown, under 

the preceding verses is due to the corruption of MSS. And 
from a comparison of D and P and from my knowledge of 
some of the works quoted from, I find this, as a general rule, 
actually to be the case. But it is possible that the or 
itself is omitted through a mistake, and this, too, I have found 
to be true in a case or two. The safest course under the 
circumstances is to take the last verse only as belonging to 
the author named, and this I have followed. 

Acala 

32 rt 3Tg 5!nr srt?, b ^ 

107 a I 

Adbhutapunya 

101 a P. 117 6 


Anangabhima 

190 a i 

Andhanatha 



Abhinandana 

141 a ^ I 
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Abhinavagupta 

55 a 571^: ^ qf^:, 56 a WrtTT 


Amaruka 

61 a 555rRi ^IRSai, b fs: ^T?n^?rT 

^ W^ST^nniTSr l 63 a JRgm 
65 a fi»y4'(<T 62 a 

66 b stwraS^:, 70 a ^ sra^l *1 

qrs3i5r i 73 a (^<4 

73 b qT?t3%5T qnnt ^ ?r 

551 :, 80 a aifisM ^ qrq; 1 

101 b afHt 4<^H«lfe-*l f4<l^<ll, 102 a ^ 3:^3 ^5 

qro sB^tg qg qg 1 6 ^Rjg 3^ |(%»hr Jt^Rir i 

f5Tf?g^r*i% ’CTnRq q fiMfeii: 

qqqqltwreranft^ I qi[q5lrfitg^ f# fqqftrq, 

qftfrrr 1104 a qf^tqsra; stnn^^ i 

attributed to Amartika elsewhere; 4H^qiq 

gqaq^: nrqrgqt i arjpqsw^q qr^TOfe^y f^l^, 

these two attributed to AmarOka in P ; qt^^T% 

105 b qqnj^^ri qqjwf^^ftqtr, 107 b ^ 

gTf%, 108 h qjC*^ S?tr, S?T 3 3Tf^ ^ q^ 

qr^tqq qi 1 qf^atq fren: 1 109a 

^Rq q w r n ^g^q, 119 a q^ ffjtqqi^rq:, 121 b 
qrftqaesqiif’ctt, 126 a 5ft^%i^%qq:, 132 a ^m- 
diq« 4 i^<i l w Tq i^q t ft ;grq>^^tw:; 1 65yfeqgt^?roft, 137 b 
Mowi^w?! qq^ ff^ q 146 a ^^srq^qgqr 

^rqft>q ^qqqqrvijqrft 1 147 b q TgI % qt ^^1q.^q<q ;, 
148 b ?rqr ^T, ^tqiq'srenroq- 

^qtqt 1149 b qqrf^s5rq> f^q^^qq ftq t q q l g»w 1150 a 
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P. 118 

P. 123 a ^ ^ Jig ^<nT«T ft; i b 
55t55 P. 124 b 3?? %5irg5» ftwft 

1 p. 125 b *Rn51 


Amj-tadatta 


30 6 ^ q^, 16 & 


Arasithakura 

P. 122 b sRB ftrif^Tcrqr, 164 b 

! «ifeai I 

Arga^a or Argatha 

, P. 160 a ftqq: q^q; i 



P. 17 a 


135 a: 
not in D. 



Avantivarman 


i; I; poet’s name in P, 


Asvikiimara (two) 

p. 159 gr^ff^Rm^n ^rr 

Akasapoli 

75 a qq?q ?; 3 ^ 1 84a fttqrq^Riiqreg I sreiT^Rnro I 

ftrT5^ I ffrqq;tfe«iq55m i %: #5 i q 

:gtqqqTqqT 189 b qNfSft q n ^< fer <CT 1 13763nqmiT^ 
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Adityabhatta 

169 h i 

[Bhadanta—Arogya] 

103 a 1 

Icoliata 

153 b sTwrei 154 b 

?I rTRT I 

[Bhatta-] Induraja 

21 b 5:«rs[^ #rs!ini; P. 39 b 

^ (?), 55 b f5Td^ id^rT, 109 b ^ 

qrafrl qi^t«T5fl4i«l^%?155l5I^: qifem IP. 117 
sqili: ?kHt, 183 a ^CTq;fa q ; g i^ H^q>id4»id T i 

b g qq fl gi : qRyi«?ri^-qnn i 


Indrakavi 

5 b 8 b ^grpmrfer^ j t, 

^ 44 a 5r#5frS/^Dr; qgqf^:, 

47 a ' 

I 160 a TTw: sf RKf^l^Rl ^ I 


Uddiyakavi 


P. 115 6< 


1 


Utprek§avallabha 

11 a q>^ | uiflHM<ia 1 P. 12 a 

gPhifeflBi »T3^T! I 64 b 3n^ f%g^ gqwiii r ^ i 
66 6 qi^ f^ot [:] I 68 a ^ «pCT 

<K«» ' iisft^^f¥! Tra[.i 86 a ^ 5^ 3pngdvfRi.i 

qnr^n i ftsi, 9 b 
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[5] I 98 b 101 b 

1129 a ^sitffwraqsmnr, ^ 
tTft»3pW?i:i P. 124 b ?TT^ S[^ I 


135 a ^ 


[Bhatta-] Upamanyu 

I 


Umilpatidhara 

9 b W, p. 18 b Ti qaNg :, 

41 b 42 a 5Kt| ^i^o, ^»ja- 

50 a 3T5Fr: 54 

55 b 555?Tr ^ am f^^aai i 

73 fiHatar: 75 b gniTcfT^T^ta a 160 b 

f^sar: ^ ^5r^HaTa%s^ > 18^ b C at an i a 


Kat(tii)kaditya 

113 6 anft 1 


Kamalakara 


179 a s rar ^ si lf^w , 


I 


Kamalayiidha 

125 b 35^ aarai i 

Karpurakavi 

41 a gva ?Tafta a^ af^ Tta% i 

Kalasa 

74 a f^rjrrt»ftl^aa^ I 132 a anriamaf^- 
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Kalinga 


126 a ?R 5 rTsi., 159 b at?r?«>sT 

Jf: 5 Rf^ srNr;, 183 b I 


Kavikeli 

15 a ^3^ i 

Kaviratna 

21 a I (the name of 

the poet from P. ) 45 b 5 T^: 4% M^wtl SRsf^T^: 1 


Kavfsvara 


161 b 
SfJTfit I 




Kamandaka 

84 a HmrPl sgft^ jtr 4 i 

Kalidasa 

P. 15 6 5 rr?f 3 nTf^ 71 a !i 5 !n^ 

^ *im 5 ^ 72 a arfJrgis ir^ 

snT%, 74 b arnKT^ ^na^wiis 

82 a ^' Hqw t fg wnn; i q:g^i ?w t 

jftnri 91 b i 97 a ^ 

m-^in 110 a 9 # 125 a (?t) 

g^^rgap^sferag’c, 128 b €f% ^yat, 

I I29a?i3t i 

^Ryt |fe^?reT#t 131 a q^T>TO^KT<vitr ft i 

133 a nax 35 ?^lftT'Wt^’Cc^l 135 a 
137 b ftpiRn MlihMW trn%mft i g^^mt 

150 b srar sraftt ftTOftrar, 151 b ftren:- 


48 [R. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol. U] 
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^?nn, 3Tf^ i 175 b ?rafT^ qjw 

srar^, I 176 b 

<0amwHf^a^a ^5^ » TOlr^g^81 189 b 
?qRRns5?n:»i51 g ^a<a ^ftsnftrsrs i arf^ g»?T- 

191 a 5ft^5 gjKq^CTfjirsrereremm'Ji! i a 
snnTRTHTnoJsr \ 


Kuntalapati (v. 1. Sihalapati) 

79 a ^ram aag ^ i =3% sras^r vigt 


Kumbhaka 


90 6^ 


Kumaradasa 

95 a f^9TT: I b sim 

5Rft 96 6^: g ^g l^i^gg i a I 98 b 

*i?iragm«n%; 1105 a f^rf^ 

(poet’s name given as ^rikumara in P.) 132 a 3T?r^55T- 
I P. 114 a i 184 b 

1191 ft^ren 5Tq#r ?fhT: 1192 a ftrr; 

a^af^W TT I 

Kumuda 

16 a I 

Kr^papilla 

113 b P. 122 b ^^«rgaa[^: 1 

Kf^namisra 

15 a gatrar ^qjqRS, 59 a ^^[gqs qjqri i 


Kokkoka 


P. 156 a \ 
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K^emendra 

7 b ^ , 14 a 

?R^?m3n^> I 16 b anf^«r*M: siqnin i 24 b ^t^rom 
^?mjmi^ 128 a 59t^#r9i I b irf^'t5ra% ^ i 
^ ’TiWI^Mdi l ^fURS^rei 1 'iftftfs I 61 a 

an^lsnqsTRmriTsrm, 69 b mRsam, poet here 

called K^eme^vara in P.—77 a 
«lRg?fT I 92 b qreit|^n i 4\f^^ I author’s 

name in P.—115 a fW qtiq^qi ?mfrr nftq;, 116 6 
3n^*n^rar?R[Tqq#5gf<[!, p. 114 a I 145 a 

qpreht|ftM qo i^ l i%f^,a , 147 a 3Tg fi T» rt^g [ R T 4> I 154 a 
qjTTc^ I b i 

sniR I qf^aPi 155 a vRiq^snnr- 

qram l P. 161 b ^atg^rRTRT, : I 


Ganapatikavi. 


14 a q rat yl i i ^q ^^ ; \ 


Gadhikabhalluka 

118 a i 

Gelpandita 

166 a «<*qrjj ^Wl T gl ^?rera ftwsr 1 
Goidhoi-kaviraja 
132 b f^ aw qqgfj l d l ^^Pl I 

Gotrananda 

7 a nO^wOqi^ftq i rat qi f t f li i^ 1 75 a ^ qtfJpfhr 5»fejn 
q > aR^a|q 1 b ^ sRmq: 155 :: R Pigrf ^^ i 1 77 a 

«n^ uRtot g4 94 a f^Ririft ijqwiBTJra 
100 b Rjfwrea «CT g^SRT, 105 a ^ «a i qq , 134 b 
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^ ?rarnpt ?nT®r% t ^ ayi swii^ ^ 137 a ^rts 

t B w ^ari 31^, 141 a 5nlr 1 

(Bhadanta-?) Gopadatta 

192 b %fe 5^^= 1 

Gobhata 

24 a 3lfft?T: 1 (the 

first Pada from P.) 26 b <jM9>K«<jimim 
5i^nTOt5ii (5 t0 I 1 srj^s <i>iMi(Jis 1 

(author called Gobhafta here). 

GovardhanScarya 

P. 127 b a rwi gd r ^ i 

[Bhatta-] Govindaraja 

36 a 1 

Caturmukhamahadeva 

55 b fl[3Rf?r I 

Candraka 

21 a 107 6 sr^n^ g?, 

134 b <^iSTreiiIT I 

Candraka vi 

31a 3J5SVISC I 


Cadhesvara 

100 b i 


Clyaka 

71 6 3Ttr3T5 51^ TO I 74 b 




5TO! I 
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Chittappa 

P- 3 6 3nmi, D. (10 b) gives the 

latter half only. etc. ll&q;5qT^ 

»Hll4»«hI«5, 37 b ^ 165 a wgffm 

1168 a *ren>Jr ■ 

I 


Jaghanasthalibatuka 

98 a I 


Jayagupta 


I 


Jayatungodaya or Jayatunga 

9 a gjwra I 68 6 f% ^ 51 ftnr: I 88 a 

^ i^cTsnwrt I 

Jayadeva 

11 b P. 12 b stPt 

I 


Jayamadhava 

128 a srqJTO^fem sg*TT^ 5*^ 1 

Jay avard liana 

P. 160 b ^ 1 


Jaladeva 

84 b I 

J alamanu^lrud ra 

181 a n?R*irs3rai^r33w i 


Jaika 
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Jitamanyu 

168 b i 

JivanSga 

41 b I 

Jhalajjhalavasudova 

61 b < 

Pimboka 

74 b 83 b STPTT^ ?Tf^ 511^ 


Tarunabana 

Trilocana 

24 b ^fcl ^refl%5 giSPrei I 
Trivikramabhatta 
P. 14 b 5r«i5nitfl[5ft^, 15 b 
fwrewT^Roirs I 71a ^rtjnifJr- 

Wirfe, 77a ?^€rm?wr5^ ^irrarUrNrarT i 86 b 
anhfni^t^^ i i ef^Jr i syrsrRi- 

87 b 88 a 

q?it ?TOT 89 b fetftRWfrl 

’HI. ( 93a !wra«H'9RiJ'44^«!S«<!j, 97 a 

^ v»«rarj5ri i 99 b girwTTs ^ 
101 b ft>f^;^ fe f i>^’Trf«>T < N>qi ?:% s p srg ^rrroi 
132 b 3Ti^<?r^fli3fi: I 133 6 

134 a 136 b ftg 

4t JTRi5n^51 137 a <htai $ g t g I 

5f ihtnitT JT *8r «wRr i "tiwH: 4^ 5ra: 
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140 b 182 6 ’En 

186 a • 189 a 

ft; qr^, 190^ a ^ftrar- 


131 a 

173 a 5| \ 


Dandin 

r: qfcn: gvftic qa fe i 


Darpanariighava 

P. 122 a f^a igy r i m jtt# i 

DSmodaragupta 

154 b siw^;fe#r I ^ <Aaf:4)i i 

Dipaka 

9 a gmftr (g> ^ Hragfta ^ \ 

31 6 I?IT to: ^3I?^TO?TI 11536 f$r- 

5 PTf?i sRrera 1154 a ^rero i 

Durlabharaja 

P. 158 b ^dgtiPl I 

TOignET ^ I 

Devagupta 

Devabodhi 

19 a ^5CP^ 85 a 

Devarftja 

P. 125 6 ai^T ^ an^ *1 toe i 
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Dhanamjaya 

174 a *T I 


DhanapEla 

11 a sRigmt ^ftv rr w' t 12 a 

P. 14 b Jn^ I P. IS a 

^<.« I| U 1? I 


Dharma 


182 b 



I 


Dharmaklrti 

87 a sr Irait l 105 b 

vrag »naim i 

Dharmadasa 

172 b I I 

Dharmadeva 

170 b ?TtRTHT vraSTR I 


Dharmasoka 

P. 13 a 3ig?si5 5j%«i ^ ^Ksmrs i 168 b 

(’Tt?) ^*nag., 171 a ^ ? 

Dharimala 

P. 142 a an^ i 

(anonymous in ^mgadhara ; not in D). 

Dhatimadhava 

129 6 3rsTftra,gai I 


Nandana 
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N aradeva varman 

155 b 3TT^ Jr i 

Narasimha 

(^4i»«i4i ^r«iTT^ 51^ 1 

Njigappayya 

46 b f^rw iftrsTT ^^?nrfJrfJi^: i 

Nficiraja 

95 b amr: i 111 a 

<3t > fiq , p. 1216:3?qr^(?)%5S^ ^?nrfJt<ra?T; (poet named 
Niviraja). 

Nathakiimara 

110 6 ^ rnit i i f . c4f^ yqvig^r 130 a ^rfi^rr^T- 

g^rara^r, P. 126 6 

'♦llfil'ft'li I 155 a 'K^r (?) ?ir^, 186 a 

?Tc^#rvi^7iT<«^T^<r«r I 


Nidrildaridra 

74 a ft^rnrr i 

N9 

N isSnc'lrayana* 

107 b ft; ^ ftrf^jcfr^at 

gsrescmros 157 a ar^Tft^mftnrgftriR. 6 


Naimeya or Naimayya 


24 b 5qr^rfr ^0^ * 53 a 


OTsTT 


I 


* Perhaps the same as the author of the Venlsamh^ra; the 2iid, 4th and 6th of 
the following verses occur in that play. 

49 [R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, vol. II] 
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Panini 

119 b 139 b I 

P unar uktapa^^clita 

27 a »lsn^?STWTHrc55re9!W«nf^ (the name of the 
author from P), 

Pu§padanta 

p. 156 <j aihfr ^sjtt i 

Pi-thvTdhara 

60 a 63 6 ^ ?ft^i- 

I 183 a qig ^ 

1 4j i d<ffiHfi r ^fi5B5q5sfci% i 

PrakH^var^a 

31 6 arf^t 5Ria[ 55gg§ttP> 

I I 55 b 3?raT5 "i^^svTncsrer- 

P. 159 b ^cTsqir^f^li I 


Prajnananda 


151 a' 


177 a 


Pradipavasumdhara 

80 a i 


Prabodhacandrodaya 

19 a I 


Prahlada 

31 a I 3I5J^: 49 b »TRn 

irrm ^tragstr faifSr i 

’:%5T t ^ 50 a 

gfS^^<«m5T qflf frfTJ, 53 b ^ i 
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30 a 31 6 ^ 49 b 

^ *T?T<Tt, 56 b 

P. 25 b I P. 18 6 at g l fW t P) 

!=*T?ilri 9^ I P. 163 b fJm; IRIRT I 

BUnabhatta 

5 a 17 agraKStRR^ 114 a s^raftqt: 

f^ywlf^^5IT5 JMiivj ?i: 1 (last line; the first and 

probably some other verses being on leaf 13, which is 
lost.) P. 14 a qilv^K^d lbl:, 

P. 14 b SRT^JRI, 64 a gt^ITpf 
I 2 a gjmRTT^frcRRT; I ?im 

?I«IRIT! R5l^i I tTR9[T^ JRRfirp^^RR- 

I (P has the first two only of these and they 
are anonymous). 116 h '*l<3fi: ^55 {if) («l3I3!S^Kg, 
117 a ^TR- 

RIR, 121 b ^eigl^ 126 b 

3TRl«n??r^rRT^isri: JR? g#, 127 b gw?iT^ gjjRra:, 
147 b 'Rg ^?R I 177 a Jl^n^ f^RR^- 

f%?R, 180 a smiRRi i 

Bilhana 

6 a 5p? ft«rc9?, 15 a ^?sif^rfstgr>Tg#g i 

P. 12 21 a gC > dR ?» 5 lftr- 

5tR^oi I b g'arH^ i P. 18 a f^RRi ^ 

I 22 a qg, b 

lt4tf ^5trf^Rg%»Jq^rft, 39 b JRltl; ^ qf«q%5, #RTS 
^ (attributed to Bhimapandita in P.) 40 a 

^qR^rgqiI9^%?^R ( attributed to BheribhankSra in 
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P.) (no name after this in P.) 49 a 

65 b 

66 67 b 5r5?n^ 

68ag»vrei^^fgr^^, 3?ftcCT 

^^TTs I 69 b ^?SBH«raJTS[T3^ I ar^jf^- 
fi t ^g< K « Tt 170 a ?re!i i ^ 

«rt^ I *iraTO^:, 76 a smfg;S»i^Hgar erg^, 
78 a 

f^3^, b ^ |feTvft?Tf^55m, sftTmrgcraf^ 

giswf^, qf5:3jir, ?fta: 

79 a 84 6 3?^ «^tera^- 

5?) 3^5 (^cc|| 85 b qT^oitj^iivqy+cSijio, 

86 b 89 a nlr ffgJWTrff^^ 

gpgnv^m fi t ^ qT b geyerr, 92 a 

?irt% i b i 93 b 5inf% 

I 95 a aw si^mni ?nirnin i arfq 
I b ahpyH^r: ir^nreirT; i g %^t^4. i’ i< gtaq' 
WT^ 5 ^ 53^5 I =5Rrr: jrI^- 

^ II 96 6 SJT I 97 a ttJTIcft cRat?: I b JTs^ 

^H5yi4«% I 98 a rlf^ai?! I b WTiaq | 

WJTO#w5siwn I 99 a am ^ « ftg gt € tfe, amiH: 

9B««lg!!El{t I ?I?n5 ’fn^srei^: I 111 n^y^UT^:, 

^KRrm;, 6 112 b 

^?ra%T9T5 ^srRRTJTT I 4<«<<fJii'i:«41<i: qr^fW 

113 a ?i5qpTt 5jRra?q, 117 b f%^c q 4 ><rt - 
^a^qq i q g gft , 122 a 5151 }%, 123 a ^ftcyjftt- 

<ffil-^|g , 124 65rt?sFT^I?Tq9?pa I 125 a at^Rnrf^ I 


I wiftoj: ^5ki5jT: l b 3T»Raw?Tlwi5 I 
127 a amrosTf^ i 6 3 (^) n 
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(rr) 128 b i 

I 130 a W TI b 

JT^n^ qift fir%Tft«jcft5ri I fi: g gtRw^; i 133 b 
1 136 b f^ftsiwsR 

R ^ 5T^T 1138 a (The poet here 

called Kasmiri-Bilhi^a.) b 3Tf5ly<ui<5i: ^5ri*Rfes 141 b 
^«ir rTTCT^RB 'iRrlh (attributed apparently to 

Murari, but to Bilhana in P.) 144 b 

riftifcl, ^TR ^TrRTS, RR3 

^^:55r: ^'Jhrt: i P. 121 ^ 

150 a »i: R<»nrSR^, P. 124 a snft^ ^ira^RpSl- 

[R]$r I 156 a 5T ^ f; >Rtl% ^ 157 a 

ar^iT^ i 160 a ?Nir^ 

5a5R#:, 168 b fe^gTPRRcR ®r5li^ Krtirftl I 3?mR- 
gi^Rtr ^irf^roR ^ i^ T^f^ i 186 b ^nsmniR^^l^- 
givxjTRr! 1 f%5TraRft%^^pift I si^refir srfcT^gtf^ 
?ft^T5n I 5n^ 1187 a g^ncgK^ 

190 a I 


[Bhatta]BTjaka 


110 a 3T^r 


125 a ftTtvR5rtci%5ft I 


Bliai'tiineiiiha 

P. 127 rt JTg ^ I 

l^>hartrhari 

25 b d^i ^ffg^nTR f% »Rf^: i 

26 (I l«fT ^ I 28 Cl 

^ rTRc^^RS SRtN®! ^ STRI^Pl 

I ^ mg^TT^T: 

It; g &c., gnw ftwfe ?rr^ 
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121 a SR SR»J 3 « 174 b 


Bharvu 

126 b ^<H^53»ig;q^q3^^TRsijrRt5Fi! i 

[Bhatta-]Bhallata 

P. 25 a *icr 30 6 ^ affRT CISRS 50^^ 

noRI STRIH si (attributed to Bhallata in P.) 35 b 

qfii f^?T?ri 36 b ^tg%5mRR5rR 

I 37 a JTT »Tr b TS3Rrf^<R^- 

47 b 3TfTf^3[Tf^ «J5n% I 53 a 


Bhavabhuti 

62 6 R Rflrt% 5r fetflR I 64 a 

^S^Rfln n^: I 70 b SR iTSTg q 5fi[t, q^ ^tSf R ^ * 
inr, 71 a S|% 72 b ?mn^: 3RISR^: 

qf^^srra;., %?r% 'tt, 73 a s;^s:wir5 

q^qf^ qW^ROT l 75 a gjR 3l55<J[R«R¥lk. 75 b 
?5Rg nrtr^ g sf firo^ i 76 a q fi ^^r dla ; 
^PTSsraqRRflrsR! 1105 3s:ar^s7*rei^ sR^Rsqqsm i 
108 a 5 Rqt q m qT I 133 a 

>agt^f^feaq^<»qTh(^^qtllfa ; I 147 a ftRpl qq 

iii^qpjR i qiilld I P. 134 b 5^, 162 b °¥PR: 

«(5|f«l4^'«tfi,(3rd line of the verse beginning with f^- 
qftq«r^:) ^q?nR^qf^snr:, 163 b 
5 l^SRg;, 179 a 184 a sqq^- 

«tfqitKi?Rrsfk, 188 6 qgrsqrsRa^ T tq ^ i 
qRRararTOTST I 189 a qig ^q> t ft i q qftqra;, 192 b 
qRf^rifcqqdR; ^ «RqR^!, I 
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I 


Bharavi 

26 a 3?fimT q qtr i 

b 3Tq^r?fT?¥ft?i^ 1131 a ?w snfe 

P 159 b arftnfttoi 


lihSsa 

141 a wTsfr^: qq ?ri^51 91 b ar^ 

555511 K^rm i 


Bhaskara 


122 a q^ g ■ 


Bhaskaravarman 

191 b q^sroqrraqrf^ 1 

d 

Bhlma 

58 b »hft^:qq K^ig i qq q, 115 b qqfJr ?»vn;q{^- 

5P5m?!n51 


Bhimabhatta, or Bhimata (P) 

78 a I 


Bhlmasiiiihapand ita 

150 b qjrqr! i 


BhQtimadhava 

6 a q ; ^ qq g t T 6T icggf^a^g0ai<n ^ $ [ i 

Bherilihankara 

6 b ^^Tll«i5<ilg5-g4iqq 11 b 5gttoqit.a*^a i T^q>Ag<sl , 
ys qiqi^rqqqT 33 a ^q fq ^q ^ 

169 b 5q^ <l wwi q ft* I 181 6 
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182 a ^ qft- 

''*, 187 b 3ngg%aTf«JrHf^;fmftr^ i 


Bhoja or Bhojadeva 

5 b arr^ flR, 29 a ar^qra 

sraaia^Pl I 30 a 5r %q I 

33 b q; «riiq«Mr*t><i(% anrai, 36 a ^ q^ q^, 3?rqtq 
^aqr^^TOqi^”, 37 a afrfrr qqTi^Ei% fqfSt? f|[^, 
38 a ?q^|5Tqr^, 41 ^ ^ qj^ ^ 

qq 144 a qTq>nq 5iq?qt^frt»j^, 46 a qs ^q glfi^ Ttr 
fqicTjgtr, 50 b wra^^q ^ q^, 51 a ^ ^ asraqr 
f^gwaaqr, 63n3«qn55n:iqT#i?E:aqT, 56 b E^iai a few i aqt 
3Rd5rf^:, ^ ^r^rqfpqqi^riR’CTt, 57 a q q ;gtrq g^ 
fjlrt:, q^fq^r^ai i qafc^TO^Rr<: qrqqf^, b 
*q qsERWI 'q, g«tq q%? q qq qf^*n, 58 a q% %rivT% 
^qqar, % ^ 5a q?tr ^ qtqr i ^ qTqfe^i^^H'jq 
qc^RT^rf^ ^nc^i^, ^rg^rar Jn^aagqr, b 3«n?[q#ri%- 
^qNiq, q^fkai qg i ^iq ^ gg a t ^agErq , vfhmiRq 
sjagqa[a, ^^qtf^s q s^^fe a, 94 a q^f^ fti%SRr: 
«Eq^gq|f^ ( attributed to Bhasa in P.) 110 
a q^ Jn^a, 115 a at f^^ q g:, 119 a 

;$nT5, 126 b ^ftarfSuyiJffqrfcrqffqT^;, P. 126 a g^r 

^ f^, 188 a ft; a^ 5i5y^?caaqitq;?qpRq, aq: ft; 

aq# i 


* There 18 no after the seven verses in fols. 181 - 182 ; but the 1 st and 
the 4 th occur in P. and there we have after the name, wherefore probably 
all these belong to the same author. 
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Makaranda 

175 h snrs^mT l 

Man kh ana 

10 b '7Tq’Tc^fTR*rM*T^; I 60 a jrfeTT^^ini I 


Maiigalarjuna 


25 a 


Mudana 


7 6'^ gRRTf^j^’nrra^fr, P. il 6 

I 19 a RRR%virf^, 37 a 

123 a f?T^: ^hfs RTRRRR: l 

I P. 98 a qitl! 

(the latter part of this verse only 
in D.) 124 a tr 1134 6 

f^RR^TRRRar:, 135 6 sftRi: craT?^?TTfcsET f^, 140 a 

f^jRi ?tRr *rf^RR t, 
1145 b spTRqftr 

153 b ^ VlftcTW, P- 121 b 3TtRTcfrTT- 
JTJR ^>:?T^t%?RPg*TT^hiTf I 156 b 
^RT^, 159 b ?Tf»l^5IRT SRinmnsRir^R RT RI I ^ 
179 a f%WT5?t«lfrRTRR^jtn^, 180 a 
jMi 5I5y^^^R I 184 a feRTRlW, #B?tRT, 

184 b 3TRgqRd4WII*«URT’:Tf^%51 

MadalasakuvalayanStika 

72 a ^ RIB fRR5 RTOlf^ ^I^TgRS 1 

MayQrabhatta 

72 a ^ t fiW R srnRRW ^RRTRsmR l 


50 [R. G. Bbandarkar’s Works, VoU 111 
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From the MahanStaka 

8 b ^ 12 b ^ Jram 

«TOT5, 14 b ^ 145 a 3T% 

156 a *rg 

TiBratR 158 a (^: ?) f^ g H , b 

I R:ft)c*fi|q4n!ll4i<!llM4)<!4»(I, P. 134 a Vlfw^eSI- 
5[RycT, p. 136 b 5^ I 


Mah3manusya 

125 a 9?«3fqqreqwwrfri sn^Nrfti^ ^srt i 127 a 

^TTsr# sraRfHH: I 


Magha 

124 b i 127 a RrRrcjmroqreq, 

129 b 3mRRri?sm Rfw ^51 sf^q^Rrmfirarfejn^: i 
133 b 3T3Tm4?mR i 135 a J»fri^5!?ngq«i^ ft 

I 142 6 tjT^Hwi I ^filsrumr wg 

q»fr# I 1 147 b 3n^ i 

P. 124 a arRrejfR gmm vnw 1162 a q » farg^lllwi 
m3rJi?n:51 176 b Rrt g^t 

TJ^Rtg^ I 177 a 

f%w^pn^Rwi 


Madhavamagadha 

52 a %: %Rl%: ^ fli I 

Madhavasila 
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MSyuraja 


Marula 


■I 158 6 


Malatimadhava 

P. 11 b sqT’ETDtr^f^rnrmf^ I 

P. 12 b f^ ^ .g rar f^ ^tpm^ ^ i 40 b ^srsfi 

3ir^ 56 a ^ 

96 a ' b sra^T ^ 

181 a v3^fe<W4rif<Ml I 


145 b I 

Muktakai^a 

121 b W ^enrorfit I 175 fe%WT 

Munja or Sri-Munja 

P. 25 ?irqR(T5 ftmgrr cf (^?) f^<n nwr- 

[i^] I 106 a ^ vilr^r^: snjiiri I 


Murari 

5 b ’TW’^gwi 6 b 

SJTJcSra^ I 7 a b 8 a 

Jr?T^ I 10 a 11 a 

^q^%R?5r5rsft:, 126 ^Rnwrgftr^^iRjR- 

25 h 3T5i^[#r<n# 57 b ^ST ^^assTOT 

65 fl ^TT q*PTTRl9^t^RT, 88 a 3Tin^%^ 

93 b ^rrr3<?urf^rain 96 a 

lltnwflirTf'Kfe’Trri I 116 a P 121 a 
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P 134 a id44^^, 
135 a b 140 a 

irrr^i^ i 141 b w ^ g v^rcmrf^>^ 

^^oTi^gi, 3rq?r?re5rT, 143 b jt ^ ^ < 1% 

5T ^ I 31%^ rl^R^ I 

wi^K 146 a ^^«giflrfi«i<!jifJRagftT^} ^ %^RjJir%4 i 
156 b gPrsri^ ggnfSr gir: 158 a ^t 
m?T?:*if^, ^cTl'WiiriRTT^: jigger:, *4^w<-eKRW igg- 

^girm:, 159 a ^orr ggjrft 5 ^, 

160 6 ar^iftt gg»TTf^ f^rf^en:, , srig^t: 

g^juii^:, anjigta^rarTt ^ggarfegr, 165 b 
4^<!>gii^K/^na rg, 177 b grr^TTvi:, 178 a 

^ %gigi^:, b fitft: 
Wf^, gg ST^^d^rg(Murari’s name in P.) 179 6 
gwfif *f<!>gw<g PT i T g ngi I 8 O 6 sn^a^i^fergm f^wi»i 
gr*^ 1181 a 5wfr<^ ft gr^: 1 ^TgifTrgrft ftftgggrfftrg 
gsror 1 b ^ g rigji gg ggr ggjrtg., gflrftgfgi^jrerigg- 
fefir: 1 182 a g^gi^wgjcgg^^gr 1 d ^gir g^^Jiggg' 
wsg, 184aji^4^«3gii^g^ft^l%o, 187 a ggjiT#^:gr^r^ i 
b snim: g#rft^*g:, 189 a 190 a 

rr gg ' ntK i ft ig gi f, b MgggrnRr ^ ftg ^gj tg % 1 

191 a gr^gfgflr^5E5[f^gTf$t: I ^gtgmTOerirgftftr: 

192 a gr:ftr^g g^n i arftfiftftiftvggTfi^ 1 

Morikil 

63 b g goRfft, 76 6 rrr *r5g grrgrftg 1 


Yasovarman 



81 6 gT g^ ggg t g- 
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Jm, 106 b *Tf^, (The 

author has the epithet ’CRIJSI here). 

Yogesvara 

Ratnaghot^ 

174 a wai jt i b 

aim,i 

Ratnacandra 

77 a I 

Ratnakara 

24 6 It ^rra#r gq!nf^(5r?)^rflnj5n:, 134 a aretra^T- 

Ralhana 

40 b^ (name of the author from 

p.) 49 a M>'3rqfi5t$t 139 h h qftrflr 

Ravigupta 

24 a 5f I 3T»qf^ !pnq *1?^! < 27 a 

araTRJT^ f%5TRr 5t *niPT%, b -tqiju ii Rq q^^tqn,, 29 a 
MWNf^ q ctwlr >4PTT?«H[>, 145 a qt?t44qt ^ ^ JT^ I 

Rajasekhara 

5 a I 7 b t.g}4J^<»lgiw t, 9 W^ntRI 

16 a 18 b fftqi?: ^ qj qnmj. i 

tnro 1 22b and P. 11 a ^^l«qT I P.13 b 

I ♦nftt 1i ^ 

I P. 14 a 5?n 15Pr?n trf^mr 

»TT«n 1 3t>t>t, P. 15 a 5r«n51 qi^ 
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5^ I ^ I I 3T?t 

qp^sni I i arot qtin^ ^ i w ^ i w rq ^:- 

I 22 b 'aw^tfl^iur t JIT ft ^Rqrr: I vqf^- 

snfipmf^it I 23 a & 6 I mg^rarertt 3 % 1 

anvRnrat^t qiT 1 a<q> i g>3i^ y#%; i af gn ife P t 

f?3^ qrai fti% I b itjorm 1 I tqs g^ m 1 

qiqiq<q>«i^t 1 ferm jm^q.Miq>Hi<v 1 qrs^pSqts qrat 

nq;: I ti %q > g ^ qtq i qr^?Esnftq qpniif 1 gjiftsri 1 

qniNq qq^ qqrq P. 18 6 ^ gsiq- 

I 61 a q^TT ?[*q qqi%q I 65 a qqqqi f^?3qq;, 
66 a anqft qnwftqqnilr 73 b qnUF^T 

gsj qq^q^qr, 75 b 3 ^?# qqrqi^qiqqrqqq ^r:, 76 b 
qrr^qgqqqqnft q^ qtrt, 177 b ftf^q^qftwqr- 


ri 84 ftqqirr^TOq sr^ qqtr, 87 b ftqfgq 
5fq^, 90 a qqft: ^q t q | i^ ‘» a iq^n gg^ I 

g# i ^q> f ^d(tqq , q^ gqqqqtar- 
I There is 



at the end of these; but the 1st and 


3rd only occur in P- and there they are 
anonymous; wherefore his authorship of them is 
more than doubtful.—100 a qsfqq qft gfit^ qrftraqr, 


102 a «R|^q«Kq;'mqftK^, l lO a qiSqfirg ^ftqvri g q q^ , 
113 a % gqqqri, ^ ^ :q ' qr:P^WMW4i i 

116 a >q% 124 a f:^hitT5 %?:qrotT 

JTf^ntqtot, 126 b q^: qqr, 130 b ^qrt$d« - 


1316 qstfTT- 


I 132 a (M f ^ i qng siq qqR q u tr gqqqrf i 


133 b ^KtSiqiT^qqqqsqrcqT^rsq^Si 144 a q?qq qtd^q^t 
qqg fJwtJJraflqi: I 150 a g < tq <l r f%q i q( < > t -aa i ^ D] 

ftqq qt?^s 1151 a qqt^ qqqra qqftqq, P121 b araqq- 
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: 5r5ft l P. 134 b 
160 a fe r cfe , 162 

(No remark here in P. as to author¬ 
ship#) 163 a 1^8 ^ %Iq5T^- I 

^ i i ftwifj: sri^ i b 

sftaR3«rgT: ^ rCT WRR, 179 b 

180 a 180 h iii% ?lf^R5S- 

182 6 ^ Y'. ^ifly^aspiT, 185 b 

«k«pcN 5S^, <:i«wdiRiufi^ i 

4?Hr<«ys«ii I 186 6 192 a 

5STtwf^ I 

Kanaka 

54 a I 


Rama 


97 b 


Kamila and Somila 

113 b ^Rret i 


Rissn, Rissuka or Kisuka 

26 b ^ 28 b 5nc<!T ^ 1 44 a 

an^ 'Tfei! g^wr: t 167 a 

«i?rar vm?T; i 

Kudati-brahman 

Kudra 

10 a qi^ 65 a g*vn 

68 b f5r>qT^: ^risf# »sr3 *mT, 73 a 

qqrjreq qfe^, 90 bm ayi'^/^gjw l 91 a 

swT?n, tf<qn< g^iqinft €5 tj i 
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103 b WTOT l 104 a JTPT 

105 b 106 a ^ fJt^cgT- 

107 a w?n i 108 a 

i 109 a 

l^?n^ir, ^ 5;^%, anf^rf^t f% 

gW5, 121 a mm ^ 5l«^«i5Tl, P. 116 6 
ffWRg 148 b P. 126 a 

cRoft, b sNt ^r^ai f:?rT, 169 b 
1175 6 f% g% ^ irg % 1 

Rukma(a ? 

Laksmana 




jahlana’s suktimuktXvali 
Vararuci 


401 


45 a aw I (Name of the poet in 

P.) 60 b , 83 b ^fSTTSi 164 a 


Varilhamihira 

17 h smf^ 5m5WT#5Tfe, 161 

upr'f jrf^r; i (^? )^rf^ (5?) ?rw m ^ 1 

g c^^^aiq ? 1 ^ ?tw ^ 1 g«t- 

f^gg ?Tw^w: I 1 ^wr %?n 

gfui < T : g<K«n»ife Tai:^ 1 188 a ^r ^ijsrem ^ ^rt:, 
P-156 6 ^ms 'Tftftsrr ggar^^rmf, 158 n 
'srrwpygwt, P. 158 6 3r?T (ana?) w nnnma n igf^nrpi 1 
P. 159 a ^jSnr nn > 


Vai'dlianifina 

28 a nwf^ a T ^ ra n atw 1 


Vardhiika 

103 b nwnr m% ntn^ ana^t 1 


Vallabhadeva 

P. 11 6 ^^amrafiilr, 21 b ipanatsra^^ an 
a;nfJr? ngwaran, a%n ^antgaa^n.^, -awan^nr 
qfta*. a«%h 22 a an: arf^rwt b wann^: 

aajn: na ^an: ntuSai a^w 1 

aranf^s fen^n^, 24 a #a at a ftawl% i i^nnnf^r 
nnfira^! t b naga^Rtg nai 1 ^»ja agq^sa^ 1 
27 a 3T w ntr ^n> nT naf^ 1 g^nana- 

fJrsnai: 1 b ^<iRta g; g qi nMi(^a ^ nel > 29 ^ aanf^am- 
I Tt narf^ i angagan: i 

29 b gn: a g^i ^ g a rinfii c^ 1 30 a mEat^r 


61 [B, G. Bhaadarkar’s Works, Vol. II] 
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g«!nw?91 35 b ggjT i 

39 b ^«ro«?Tf^n5Ti:^o'3(^?n, 40 a i 

b *j#fe »ra^, 46 b 3?mnRT?:: 

49 b sr^sr;, 51 b i 

52 a <K5r«^rraHg^?r i 53 b 

^ I 54 a f%g?I3JTg 1 P. 39 a STgrTTOt: 

I 56 b 5T^ I 

3Tf^f|R% I mgfe: l There is no 

<3C^ at the end here ; but the sameness of the metre 
affords a presumption in favour of the sameness of 
authorship. 

VasunSga 

75 b ?:«rert« ^ g irm \ 


Vasulhdhara 

19 6 sfra *rg^ 5 35 a« 

Vastupilla 

31 a Jr 5K^ ar^ »r %sr^, 42 a arvTn »r 
fSrs^TRW^, 186 6 !EJT?T^^ira° I 

Vfigbhat.a 

104 b 3rJTT^*t JrwT! 'rftntfirrrJTr^cJT i 

Vatsyayana 

P, 156 rt ^TT^riotf flrq g r g tT^ q Rg^r:^T sm: i 

Vadlsvarakaficana 

17 a gX - ^^ r 1175 &3nfen%JtgpgT ^^^ ^ d rrrr i 

Vainana 

106 a n?i I 
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[Bhatta] Vamana 

74 a Tffy i 

VamananSga 

P. 13 a iTOJTrr: TOTTf^, 147 b ^^W I 4« - 

Tfirr^r;, P, 155 6 ^ w il<4 Htf inTT i 

Valmlki 

98 a 5R?rT: wq^nOTspsTTs, 118 a l^frfirs I 

* Vasi^tha-Hamaya^a 

P. 161 a srt gr < l «>tl4dVf 1 

Vasudeva 

83 a 3i^fl5SJfT^oi¥i ?rei Jimr i 

Vikatanitamba 

112 a ^ 5Tft i P. 116 a qrOT ?Tf^ 

V’^ikramaditya 

85 a «WR<f%^<q^4 ^ I 135 feqafk fr^Mlrf^T 
W I 


Vijaya^rman 


96 a 



I 


Vijjaka 


47 a 51 a %sri?i ^q^«Tt q?! 

111 a ft iq>5mqT^, 120 a 

^flr5n?f qqqrfonrgrtr g=% sn? ^ht*. i 124 b fWrem- 

^»jrlS?r?sB3nntqft: i 
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Vidyapati 

p. 13 a ^ (t?)5RrT H [?rf ?] 59 b 

3tSTre!JR *1 ^ I 

Vidyesana 

p. 25 b «TT*ii I 173 b 


V ibhakaravar man 


Vimalasarasvati 

P. 39 a cyi^rfir: ^ \ 

Msal ya 

83 b 3?«ftoit5if^5rT I 

Yisakhadeva 

16 a irsq^sliqf^fn, 96 b afrq f^ qmqqtff rT?^t 
qsfeqq I 122 a «rqTg^sf?iRt 174 b qiqr 

%q f^T %, 191 a, 

P. 160 a P. 163 a cftwJITfflrs^ 

^qf^°i 

Visvesvara 

q;qf^<TT, 185 b ^ 161 b 

T?B sphrdq: 1 

Viryamitra 

72 b mqciraimq i 


[Bhatta] Vrddhi 

63 b mqrqsft^^qfSt i 
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V aidyanathaprasasti 

168 b ftqr I 169 b I 

Vaidyanathapandita 

46 b 51 a ^ JOT 

9Rl, P. 114 6 I 


Vaidyabhanapandita 

32 a ^ I 39 a =aft?T: 

qfei^«n I 48 a 

fe5lf^q?r: 1 63 b m w4r^%i; I 78 a 

<T^T! ?9r^ i 93 b fren 95 a 

I no a 114 a 

118a 3?Tm S^S, 1216 

123 b 

irg^, 124 b qT ^g i ^q » i< ; 146 6 ^ 

^qrtf^rqr l (Attributed to Sivasvamin in 
P.) 151 a ?n^'>qiQlwq: ^ 168 a qSH^- 

185 a ^ 6 I 

Vairada 


28 a arafltii^ ^mr^T i 6 grg: jfrfMiHrc i ’atgin 
I 100 a gr yqia<j:q i f » > t ^ i 


[ Bliagavad-] V yasa 

42agotismt^I (Author’s name 
in P.) 162 a qi^qi: ^rflwp 

gqrq: i qqqiR^w iwHi'ui^: » 

Rmidq^q>d^ ^qwitr: 1174 6 Jiim i 

snsri^ I 
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[Veda-]Vyasa 



1 


136 a srnKRT «T «T 


Samkaravarman 


145 6' 


Sakavfddhi 

63 b fnre^ir fffJTmfiPn i 94 b 

I 95 a ^5TT l I 

b <i»renfef^r i lOO a gdn i ^ 

smtsi I 


Sankuka [son of Bha^a Mayara] 

69 a f «rkt: fip^ ^ >I#Rgtg^ I 

Sarva 

106 b ^sfi ««fr«r i 

Sarvadasa 

115 a ftywjTltiiiirls, l 118 a 3T«I JIST^- 

stflrTsnf^ i 3 t^ 125 b 

51 SRrn^crq5nif^, 3Ti^ ^ 5:5sl^a^5 l 176 a 

Sftijdila 

161 b 1 


8arvavarman (called in MS Sarvvagana) 

P. 39 a %5n€t5T: »i5!WfW I 

Sivasv5min 

9 6^ I 69 a 5itR# 5 w%ijvrf 

irgsm P. 118 a ?5rr 146 b f5?TOr3s i 

(Attributed to MOrta or Mfirkha in other Anthologies.) 
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^ilabhattarika 

70 gsTT 836 >9ra: fk 

P. 126 a ^ T^: (^^i)\ 

Snclgo])hata 

27 b »T^ri5T% \ «i:>r ftr^vifTOT m jtt 
? iTfT I 28 b »Trewt5pg[55: i 


S rn ra k i i ii na ra n a t aka 


80 b 3fn|;fTsm?Ti55?T^T5r?r:, 



51 ^151% ^ 5T f% lr% 5fcq^ i wt^r Ir i 


[ Bliat t a- ] Syamala 

165 h STT^T# I 

Srithakkuraiya 

137 b <l^3[T ^ I 


Sripalakaviraja 

110 6 IT5PTT^: f%^5j *^7TfJTmi SR I 111 b 
%r!tgntT^5pT, 114 b 
115 b arf^ rJWTP^'srra^ i 


Srlbliogavarman 


123 


h 5%f5j; I 


Srisaiilkaraganaka 

Srlhar^a 

20 a fiansrarras^ W, 64 a 

grriraTRl, b (^ir® i qft+«jw 
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69 b ?n^i, 71 b 

tfsr ^>ws, 74 b (n) 84 b 

5fl5yra^?rroT, 85 b 92 b* 

' 93 b f^y|4l'J^’J^, 103 a 
106 b artcnWfTmwiTfJr f^5r^ i 107 a 
5ft?rig^»gg?9^ ?ra ilia 

^mar, 129 fe 5Tf^!, 

I 130 a 133 b *rrat% 

tra^ra^ ^jwr n^N i 134 a* i 

rr^:ol^:^gitg,, 137 6 ^wresntf^; sro^T^grTHT^- 
gf^ I 139 b ^q?I€RTfi5lfJw ITI^ 142 b 

^reni»^nrot«T ^rat^ f^r^i, 143 of ^ i 

giTW 1 i% h 

^ swmjH I 179 6t 

P. 161 a 169 a* 

*3reir%^1PTS I (Author’s name is here given as 

Sriharsapandita in P.) 184 b* 

191 hf Hrf^’og: I 



Srlhar@a, author of Khandana 

166 b ' gf io t gi I araTT^T[:]gp : i [< feTt;, an^t ?m»^- 

3t»t: (?t:) ^r#st^: ^a^rarf^, gajnirear 


• The verses marked with an asterisk under this heading and all under the 
next two headings with the exception of 166 J and 10 a which I have not been 
able to trace and of 180 b which occurs in the Nagilnanda are from the 
Naisadhiya. The verses unmarked under the first heading are from the 
Ratnavali and those marked f are from the N.lg^anda. So that though by the 
expression 4s<v««i«i»lRn^or the author meant to distinguish the later 

Briharsa from the earlier author of the dramas, the scribes have as usual made 
mistakes, omitting the expression in some cases, and adding it where not wanted 
la one case at least. 
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Srihar^^apandita 

10 a STJT, 165 a 

(#5)?|ii#r, P. 159 rt fsrm i 170 6 

5T(Ti)?rTJT?^(w)?i^5T ?E«rarr I sTwrftiT^: 5rT», ®r: 
^f?n^5T^qrr*iTfJ?fn I P. 114 b 

I 176 b SL^. 177 a f^^- 

I (nm) Jrfrq^: i 

^^f?R('«Ti)0t ^ sraigiT^RT^^fJpi %?T?q^ 1 arsj^- 

g4Vdi55^lS,^: I I (The author called 

Harsapanilita here) 180 b f 
185 b n g ro 4 r?> i sr^rnr^TO'i^nr’SRT i 

?TOir«rT (;i) I 

Srutadhara 

48 a i 

Snitadliarar.lma 

27 a ^ngvTTs^^ %sng l ^ 

I (Name of the author from P.) 


173 a TTfRf^ I b ■ 


Sarvaj navasudeva 

135 bf^ I 136 6 

149 a ssri^d^KHora:, 154 a 

HlMpKWd^t I 

Siddhacakravartijayasiiiihadeva 

122 6^ ^vrcN?(TOKftnii?j^?fef^^l(Nameof the 
author from P.) 

62 [R. G. Bhaudarkar’a Works, Vol, II] 
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Bitkilraratna 

P. 117 b I (Not in D.) 

(4th line 5T I) 

Subandhii 

6 b ^ 5J7T^ ftlTSKT^JUT ’snExfet, 9 a g^T ^ I 

(Attributed by mistake to Harihara, but to Subandhu 
in B. and P.) P. 11 a ari^f^gnnft 1 27 b 
q^goiRT f^T-pcfTr^f^t^'ro: i 

I 171 a ^ i 

Snktisahasra 

6 b 5PT% i sninrfr 5 pi% 8 b srerfl- 

qr Pi i gqqR f^ ^ , 9 b ^ i 

P. 11 'stm • 18 a ^ 

61 a JTg i 5Tq^lflr mftigJTt, 

62 rt 6 3??imrotirtT , 

f% ^ qf^ ig:, 63 a fM^wi ^ 

5^1% I 5rs i 

65 b srq^fT^;, 66 a 3TWT«^ ^smf^ 

JT^>?TT I 82 b ^ »TC 4<>q< ri T<4 qf^: I ^!3 q ^f^^fl' IlT, 
100 b q:Jl555K(^<W, 101 a nf^Rt^sC 5>55g^: 

no a ?Irqroilf%:afir^r ’:f^qf%: l 114 6 ?t?t: 

I thst i ftrf^ i niri^irT- 

wf^^wTRi I 1 qftrTs^rar: i 

am lift f%t f| qiTT t m l (The last only in P. and 

anonymous.) 118 b a%«it ^mTcq#q'5yft%!, 122 a 
3ftg;^ *T?7S ^rqwqr, b %a: q;^ mr^^garm, 
I qRfa: qlt: i sqrf^ f%srrm#r^ i 

125 a 3n««dtqii4i^: I b ^ qjqmft^Tg t ag 

*«5qi% 1128 a gsTwaNfear i ^ gm: 
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mjwTOTTT: I 5ym csri i b arm?^ 

130 h 131 a % ^Tccrr 

55tTT irf^nnft, b sT^rjnrg^^?fi*4w imRpar i 3r«j 

«TTf^^r^4'%: 1 snuf^^r 
I 132 a ii»T Ti aft ^ q^ ; l 136 a 

1 I 139 a 

31^ ^JTftcT 1 (Work called here Sukti- 

ratnakara.) 140 ?TgglMt Ti^wfot g ^^T W 1 153 a 5rM 
3RgTO%, 134 a 3Tnj!?m»irg55^: 

164 a w(^^?)<irr5jT:»ii5g%:, gn5ft% gA Trif^, b gtt 
gw: 176 a i TT?reT«JT gaw**!- 

5Pcra^ i b Jt^t: irf^^f5i, 178 a 49^ 

g^i^RTHTT I g^nUT I b 

^Rf>vnrar%fT, 180 b i 


Suravarman 



6 a % rT^ 5rfTT I 101 b 3TnT^J?jj[%^ I 


Soiuaimthri | irabrir^t i 



S f) n I a p ra 1) 1 lacai' y a. 

P, 163 a 55%-m: »npT% ^gnu\yq?i: I 

[l^hatta-] Soiiiosvapa 

6 a 5E<n 3^1 51%:, 98 a arwfTiTv^: ^1^%%:, 183 a 
9% 9%5tftr%5feT5y^r^ i 

[Hhatta-J Sv:nniii 

148 a SCmSTSTt^ I 
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Hanamat 

8 a ^ 

17 a b ^dd4i^m<rd, i 

18 b 3TT^: 

fe%cr:, ^ ^3 crm, 

66 b TT^: j^fJTr^ ^T I 165 b gTrgw 

166 a 3nsrT5?Tlf^m^^ 

167 a f^, 168 a 


Haragana 

152 a 5g^ ^fe^:gg ^qT i 

Haribhat^a 

I 


35 6 ^?^' 


Harihara 


P, 12 b >i^5«T%5«raft^rr, 29 b sTRns 

33 a ^if^sr: i 

■3?^% 77 a qg imnutr sr gi^rRJin 

1138 b ^ 

qr^ I 144 a qqg gq^sqqt i 

148 a %q«qR[PJ TRI^ f%qf^ sqr^qijqT qg: I 150 6 
’ttq% qqqqf^, ^rq ^i[g 
I 

Halayudha 

P. 160 b sreigssqdoms i 



EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACES TO THE 
FIRST BOOK OF SANSKRIT 

FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION (1864) 


The study of Sanskrit has but recently risen in the estimation 
of the educated natives of this Presidency and of our educational 
authorities. The old Sanskrit College of Poona owed its 
existence and continuance rather to a spirit of (Mjnciliation and 
toleration in our rulers than to their conviction of the utility of 
Sanskrit as a branch of geneml education. The modern critical 
and progressive spirit was not brought to bear upon it. The 
old Sastris were allowed to carry all things in their own way. 
After about thirty years sinc(‘ its establishment, the authorities 
began to exercise active interference, until at length the College 
was abolished and a new system inaugurated, which, to be 
complete and ett’ective, requires, in my humble opinion, a partial 
restoration of the old institution. 

This newly-awakened and more enlightened zeal in favour of 
Sanskrit cannot last, or produce extensiv(* results, unless books 
are prepared to facilitate the general study of the language. 

I have heard students complain that they find Sanskrit more 
dilhcult than Latin, and many have actually left the study of 
their own classical tongue for that of its foreign rival. I do not 
know if this complaint has a foundation in the structure of the 
two languages ; but this, at least, I am sure of, that Sanskrit would 
be considerably more easy than it is, if there were men educated 
in our English Colleges to teach it, and if books specially 
adapted for beginners were available. It was with the view of 
supplying, in some measure, this latter desideratum that this 
little book was prepared about a year and a half ago. Its plan 
was originally sketched out by Dr. Haug, though in a few places 
I found it necessary to deviate from it. • • ♦ • • 
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FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION (1871) 

It has come to my knowledge that, in some of the schools, in 
which this book is taught, the teachers consider it to be their 
only duty to get their pupils to translate mechanically from and 
into Sanskrit the sentences given in each lesson. They pay 
little or no attention to the grammatical portion. In others, 
such books as the common Rupavali are put into the hands of 
of the pupils, and they are made to learn by heart the 
declensional forms given in these. This shows a misconception 
of the object of this book, which is evidently to teach grammar, 
and to teach it not for its own sake, but in its connection with 
the language, not in a manner simply to overburden the pupil’s 
memory, but in a manner to awaken and encourage thought. 
The sentences are intended to serve as exercises in the rules and 
forms, and should be used as such. The teacher should see that 
the pupil thoroughly understands the rules, and knows the 
forms, and, in going over the sentences, get him frecjuently to 
explain the grammar of the words occurring therein, and such 
other points. Repeated exercise is what the teacher should 
particularly attend to. ******** 



EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACES TO THE 
SECOND BOOK OF SANSKRIT 

FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION (1868) 

This Second Book of Sanskrit has been prepared under 
instructions from Sir A. rTi*ant, Director of Public Instruction. 
Its plan is nearly the same as that of the First Book. 

This and the First Book together contain as much Grammar 
as is needed for all practical purposes, perhaps more. I have 
adopted the terminology of the English Grammarians of Sanskrit, 
but have strictly followed Panini, as explained by BhaRojl 
Dlk^itain his SiddhiTntakaumudi. Most of the rules are mere 
translations of the Sntras. Besides the terms, Guna, Vj*ddhi, 
and a few others, which have been adopted from native 
Grammarians by nearly all European writers on the subject, I 
have found it necessary to appropriate two more, viz., Set and 
Aiiib 

The prejudice against mere native terms, in deference 
to which Professor Benfey seems in his smaller Grammar to 
have discarded even the words Guna and Vj-ddhi, without 
substituting any others, is, in my humble opinion, very 
unreasonable, when it is difficult to frame new words to 
designate the things which they signify. It is very inconvenient 
to have to describe the same thing again and again whenever one 
has occasion to speak of it. It will at the same time be some¬ 
what difficult for the learner to make out, when a thing is so 
described in a variety of cases, that it is the same. Words 
adapted to express a particular meaning are as necessary here as 
in other affairs of human life. What an amount of inconvenience 
would it, for instance, entail, if, whenever we had to speak of 
the human race, we were, instead of being allowed to use the 
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word “man/’ made to describe man’s physical and rational 
nature ! But I must not elevate an ordinary truism to the rank 
of a newly-discovered truth. *%***# 

There is one point in Sanskrit Grammar, in my explanation of 
which I have departed from ordinary usage, though I think I do 
agree with Panini and his commentators. It is the sense to bo 
attached to the so-called Aorist. The most laborious student of 
a dead language is not alive to all the nice shades of meaning, 
which are plain even to the uninstructed when a language is 
living. Even to a Maha-Pandita in these days the sound of 
is not at all so dis^igreeable as that of is to the genuine 
Maratha peasant. We know of the distinction between the 
Atmanepada and Parasmaipada only in theory, but that between 
the ^ and ^ of the Marathi Habitual Past, of the ^[55 and of 
the Future, wo feel. We must, therefore, to determine this 
question about the Aorist, appeal to such Sanskrit works as, we 
have reason to suppose, must have been written when Sanskrit 
was a spoken language. 

The Kavyas, the Natakas, and most of the Puranas will 
not do for our purpose. Such books as the Saiiihitas 
of the Vedas, the Brahmanas, or even those portions of 
the two great Epics which do not bear indications of having 
been subsequently tampered with, must be referred to. To 
institute such a wide research I have neither had the necessary 
time nor the necessary means. But the Aitareya Brahmana 
seems almost to decide the point. In this work, whenever 
stories are told, the so called Imperfect or the Perfect is always 
used, and the Aorist never occurs.* On the contrary, when the 

1 In the passage noticed below, we have ^ JITOL where 

the Aorist of with 5f and is used in the narration of a past event. Bub in 
the whde of the Brahmana there is, so far as I can recollect, nob a single instance 
beside this, where the narrator uses the Aorist in speaking of past action. The 
evidence being then so overwhelming, some other explanation must be attempted 
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persons in the story are represented as speaking with one another, 
they use the Aorist, and the only sense that can be attached to it 
in these cases is that of the English Present Perfect; in other 
words, it indicates simply the completion of an action or an 
action that has just or recently been done. The reason why 
the Aorist occurs in those cases only is that lherf‘ is no scope for 
recent past time in mere narration ; and things that have just 
or reccmtty occurred can come to t)e spoken of only when 
persons are talking with each other. 

The Aitareya BrShmana contains passages remarkably 
illustrating what I say. The story goes ;—“ Ilariscandra 
said to Varuna, ‘ Let a son he born to me and I will 
then offer him as a sacrifice to you.’ ‘ Well,’ said 
Varuna. Then a son was horn to him. Then said Varupa, 
‘You have got a son, sacritice him to mo now.’ Then said 
Ilariscandra, ‘ When a victim becomes ten days old, then he is 
tit to be sacrificed. Let the hoy become ten days old. I will 
then sBcritice him to you.’ ‘ Well,' said Varuna. The hoy be¬ 
came ten days old. Then said A’^aruna, ‘ He has become ten 
days old, sacritice him now to me,’ ” and thus it proceeds. 
Now in this and the remaining portion of the Khanda, the verbs 
“said” (occurring several times), “was born,” “became” and 
others that are used by the narrator speaking in his own person 
are always in the Perfect ; while “have got,” “has become,” etc., 
used by Varuna with reference to the boy, are in the Aorist. 
The latter clearly refer to a time just gone by. 

In the same manner, in the story of NabhSnedistha, related 
in the fourteenth Khanija of the Fifth Paiicika, the verbs 
WTTOi and used by Nabhanedistha, and 

in the present case, and this example ought by no meana to be taken to invalidate 
the position in the text. Perhaps when the reading of Vedic books was 
fixed, and occurs immediately after, were through mistake 

made to exchange places. 

63 [ R. e. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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evidently, from the context, denoting events that have just 
happened, are in the Aorist, as also used by Rudra. While 

when the author, in narrating the story, speaks of certain things 
as having taken place, he invariably uses the Imperfect, the event 
from his point of view having occurred at a remote past time. 
Similar instances, in which the Aorist on the one hand, and the 
Imperfect or the Perfect on the other, are used exactly in the 
same way, occur in 1-23, 2-19, 3-33, 4-17,' 6-33, 6-34, 7-27, 
7-28, 8-7, 8-23, while narratives, in which the Perfect or the 
Imperfect only is used, and whore there is either no conversation, 
or when there is, it is only with reference to present or future 
time, are innumerable. 7-26, and .5-34 may also bo consulted.* 

1 The cowa held a sacrificial session with the object of getting horns : after 
a year they got horns, and then they say to themselves 

te., “ The object for which we undertook the sacrificial ceremony 
we have got. We now rise or break up.” Here STHTW is the Aorist of 
‘ to obtain,’ and evidently means ‘ have got or obtained ; ’ while 
is the Imperfect of cectaini; docs not indicate an; event that has just 

happened. 

2 To show how rich the language of this Brahmana is in verbal forms, and 
especially of the Aorist, I will here give a list of the forms of the Aorist referred 
to in the text. It will be shown further on that the Brahmana follows the rules 
of Panini faithfully in the use of the Aorist, and the following list will show 
that the forms also of this tense strictly obey the rules laid down by that 
grammarian, except in a few cases. 





snftnrT 



31^5 


anrer 



srarcT 

anj: 

3T^d 









artRt 








3mr^: 



3TlrTrt 

aror^ftn. 


anvm 

ain^rreiiT: 

aif^f 

JTT *Tra' 




aranSs 
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We thus see that the so-called Aorist denotes recent past time 
or the mere completion of an action, and thus resembles the 
English Present Perfect. And this is confirmed by what 
Paijini says on the subject. The Sutras which give the senses of 
the three past tenses are ^H.2.110 ; 3.2.111; 

fes, 3.2.115. They are thus to be interpreted—or the Aoriat 
indicates past time ; 551^ or the Imperfect shows a past action 
done previous to this day; and or the Perfect, a past event 
which took place before this day, and which was not witnessed 
by the speaker.” Now the first Sutra gives a general rule, the 
second is an exception to it, and the third an exception to this 
again; the past time, therefore, left according to PUnini^s 
system of rules and exceptions, for to indicate, is 5»T1RR, that 
is to say, this day’s. can also, by these Sutras, indicate past 
time generally, i.e., express simply the completion of an action 
without reference to any particular past time. For, the category 
past time can admit of three divisions only according to the 
principle indicated in the Sutras, viz., past time generally and 
not specifically, the time of this day, and the past time previous 
to this day. The last is taken up by 55^and and the first 
two belon«, therefore, to By another Sutra 

I’anini, 3.3.1i expresses recent and 

continuous past action, in addition. So that according to 
Panini, indicates (1) past time generally, (2) the past time 
of this day and not previous to this day, and (3) recent past 
time. 

Now all these characteristics we find in the English 
Present Perfect and not in the Indefinite Past. For, firstly, 
if we want to express simply the completion of an 
action, i.e., past time, generally without reference to any 

Of these 44 forms—only li and 

—do not conform to the rules laid down by Panini for the Bh«\!j.\ or the 

NO 

Saiu-krit current iii his tijne (Note added in 18S5). 
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particular past time, we do not use the Indefinite Past in 
English, but the Present Perfect. ‘ I read Sir Walter ScotPs 
Ivanhoe’ necessarily implies some particular time when the 
action of reading was done; in other words, the sense of the 
sentence is not complete without the specification of some time. 
We must add some such expression as ‘ two years ago * or the 
particular time must be understood from the context. But 
when we say * I have read Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe,’ there is 
no such necessity. Secondly, the English Present Perfect, like 
the Sanskrit can denote, if it denotes any specific time at all, 
the past time of this day only. For, ‘ I have read the book 
to-day ’ is good English ; but ‘ I have read the book yesterday ’ 
or *a year ago’ is not. And thirdly, the Present Perfect, 
as is generally admitted, denotes recent time in English. 


FROM THE PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION (1870) 

The observations made in the Preface to the last edition as to 
the sense of the Aorist, have been confirmed by several passages 
J have met with, in the Saihhitas of the Vedas and in BrShmaijas 
other than the Aitareya. But since this is hardly the place for 
an elaborate essay on the subject, I forbear to make any 
addition to what I have already said on the subject. I have only 
re-cast the remarks contained in the Preface on the meaning of 
the Sutras of Papini bearing on the question. 


PROM THE PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION (1873) 

Grammar was not an empiric study with Panini and the 
other ancient grammarians of India. Those great sages observed 
carefully the facts of thoir language, and endeavoured always to 
connect them together by a law or rule, and to bring these 
laws again under still more general laws. Sanskrit Grammar 
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has thus become a science at their hands, and its study possesses 
an educational value of the same kind as that of Euclid and 
not much inferior to it in degree. For, to make a particular 
form, the mind of the student has to go through a certain process 
of synthesis. He has to mark the mutual connections of the 
rules he has learnt, and, in each given case, to find out which 
of them, from the conditions involved, hold good in that case, 
and to apply them in regular succession, until he arrives at the 
form required. A mere unscientific teaching of the forms as 
such, and mixing them up unconnectedly into a list, our 
grammarians never resorted to, so long as they could trace a 
resemblance even between two of them, if not more. 

Convinced of the utility of this system, I tried in this book 
to adhere to Panini so far {is was convenient or practicable, and 
to give his general rules instead of splitting them up into the 
particular cases they comprehend. In this manner I was also 
able to compress a great deal of matter into comparatively 
small space. But the book necessarily became difficult, since 
instead of placing a ready-made form before the student it gave 
him only the rules, and required him to constitute it for 
himself. Experience, however, both as a learner and a teacher 
has taught me that Sanskrit Grammar learnt according to the 
latter method is more easily and longer remembered than if 
learnt empirically. 



ON BHAVABHUTi 

BEING EXTRACTS PROM THE PREFACE TO THE SECOND 
EDITION OF THE MALATT-MADHAVA OF BHAVABHUTI, 
WITH THE COMMENTARY OF JAQADDHARA. 

BOMBAY SANSKRIT SERIES (1905) 

[The Edition was by Sir R. G. Bhandakar “ Dedicated to 
the memory of E. I. Howard, Esq., Second Director of 
Public Instruction, Bombay, but for whose enlightened 
encouragement at' a time when Sanskrit did not form part of 
the regular course of instruction imparted in our colleges, the 
editor would, in all probability, never have studied the sacred 
language of his country.”] N. B. U. 

1 

After describing the Manuscript material and the mutual 
relations of the MSS, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar proceeds :— 

All the nine MSS are independent of each other, and no two 
are copies of the same original or closely connected with each 
other. Hence, when two or more agree, the reading acquires 
a certain authoritativencss. ******* 

In a large number of oases, however, the agreeing MSS do 
not form such groups, but one of them agrees with one at one 
time and with any other at another at random. Looking to 
the fact that the groups give readings which are intelligible 
enough and often equally good, though a shade of difference 
oan be discovered, which renders one preferable to the other, 
the conviction forced itself upon me that these changes were 
made by the poet himself at different times, and some MSS 
have preserved the earlier form and others the later. Of 
course, some of the differences in individual MSS, or even in 
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those agreeing with each other at random, may have been 
due to the mistakes of ignorant scribes or to the ingenuity of 
learned readers. 

The Manuscript material for such a play as Malatl-Msdhava 
is so ample and so satisfactory, that the idea of restoring the 
text by making conjectures, as if it were hopelessly corrupt, 
which a certain critic has started, must be entirely condemned. 
Kven in the case of corrupt texts conjectural restoration ought 
to bo resorted to only in cases in which the conjecture is happy 
and carries conviction with it. European scholars, I am sorry 
to say, indulge too fre(jucntly in it, especially in Vedic 
literature, when often they are not in circumstances to make a 
happy conjecture. It is not to be denied that some of the 
conjectures are striking and hit at the truth ; but there are 
others which are simply gratuitous and provoking. 

11 

BhavabhQti was descended from a family of Brahmans 
surnamed Udumbaras residing in Padmapura, in the country 
of the Vidarbhas, the modern Berars. They were followers of 
the Taittirlya Sakha of the Yajurveda, and belonged to the 
Kasyapa gotra. They were pious Brahmans, regularly 
worshipping Agni and sometimes performing the higher 
sacrifices such as Vajapeya. Kven at present, there are families 
of Marathi and Tailahga Taittirlyin Brahmans in and about the 
country where the Udumbaras lived.* The name of Bhavabhati’s 
father was Nllakantha, of his mother, JatQkarijl, and of his 
grandfather, Bhatta Gopala. He was the fifth in descent 
from one MahSkavi, who was a great sacrificer. 

BhavabhQti was a man of learning. He knew the Vedas, the 
Upaniaads, and the Samkhya and Yoga systems of philosophy. 
He has given indications of his acquaintance with the Yoga in 


1 See explanatory notes on the play, Act I. liue 31. 
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Mslatl-Madhava and the Viraoarita,* and in the TJttararamacarita, 
has, in two or three places, alluded to the chief doctrines of the 
Aupanisada or Vedanta system, which appears to be somewhat 
different from that elaborated by &mkaracarya.* The name 
of his Guru or teacher was Jhananidhi*, which looks like one 
assumed by persons when they enter into the fourth or 
Samnyasa order and devote themselves to the study and 
contemplation of the Brahman, and that Jhananidhi was the best 
of Paramahaihsas or ascetics of the highest order, we are told 
in the first half of the stanza in the Viracarita. He probably 
initiated our poet into the secrets of the Vedanta. 

In the Introduction to his Edition of the Gaiidavaho,* Mr. S. 
P. Pandit states that in the colophon of the third Act in a MS. 
of Malatl-Madhava, received from a friend, he found it 
mentioned that the play was “ composed by a pupil of Bhatta 
KumSrila,” and in that of the sixth, that it was “ composed by 
Srimat Umvekacarya, who acquired his literary power 
(Vagvaibhava) through the favour of Sn-Kumarilasvamin.” 
The conclusion drawn by him is, of course, that BhavabhQti 
was a pupil of the great Kumarilabhatta. The statement in the 
colophon is certainly curious, and chronologically does not 
conflict with any known fact. But Kumarila was a great 
Mimamsaka, and BhavabhQti does not, in the introduction to 
his plays, speak of Mimamsa as a subject which he had studied, 
though he makes mention of the other branches of knowledge 
mentioned above. In his works he brings in, as above 


1 MXlati-MXdhava Act. V; Viracarita, beginning of Act III. 

2 Act II. &C.; Act VI, 

Ac. See note on line 397 Act I. Creation according to fomkarAcXrya ie a 
Vivarta, while according to Bhavabhfiti it is a Parinama, 

3 See introduction to the Viracarita and the reading of N. O. Kl, in the 
introduction (BhavabhUti'a Praat^vanJl) to the M&lat!-M%dhava. 

4 Page COVI (Intra). [N.B.U .3 
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remarked, his knowledge of the Vedanta and the Yoga, but there 
is no allusion to any thing that may be regarded as peculiar to the 
Mlmaiiisa. Again, in the nine Manuscripts collated by me and 
in G. representing as they do the text prevalent in different parts 
of the country from Kasmlr to Mysore, some of them very old 
and in others consulted by other editors, there is no trace of the 
statement contained in Mr. Pandit’s Manuscript. BhavabhQti does 
give the name of his Guru Jfiilnanidhi ;and, if he really owed his 
VSgvaibhava to Kumarila, it is wonderful that he should not 
have mentioned the fact himself. Still I am not disposed to 
reject the statement entirely, but its verification must be left to 
future research. 

BhavabhQti is the author of three dramatic plays, the Vlra- 
carita, Malatl-Madhava and the Uttararamacarita. Sarnga- 
dhara, in his Paddhati, attributes two stanzas’ to him which are 
found in none of these three. But the first of these is given by 
Jalhaija in his SQktimuktavali, as if belonging to an author 
named Malatl-Madhava, from whose work six more stanzas are 
(luotcd by him*. The reference is made at the end in the usual 
way by the expression Malatl-Madhavasya. The second of the 
two stanzas and another have ])een attributed to BhavabhQti in 
another anthology*. Another of the seven stanzas quoted ])y 
Jalhana is given by Barangadhara, but not ascribed to anybody*. 

II «• *■ S««nai 146 

in Peterson’s Ed. 

2 See my Report on the eearoh for MaaL for 1887—91, p. xl. (=ante, p. 396.) 
[ N. B. U. ] 

3 NirnayasXgar Edition of the play. 

* ^ 1887-91, p. il, 

(sAnte, p. 395. N. B. U.) and Peterson’s Ed. of ^hg. St. 1162. 


64 [R. O. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoU II]. 
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Jalhana is the earliest compiler of an anthology known to us, ’ 
since he lived in the time of Krsna of the Yadava dynasty of 
Devagiri, who reigned from 1247 A. D. to 1260 A. D., and con¬ 
sequently the information derived from him is more reliable. 
It appears, therefore, that there was a poet who was called Malatl-, 
Madhava, probably from his having had something to do with 
BhavabhQti’s work of that name, just as some others wore called 
Nidradaridra, Utprok^Svallabha, Sctkararatna, etc., from their 
using certain modes of expression. In later times his existence 
was forgotten, and when his nam(‘ was Ipund connected with 
certain stanzas, they were taken to be from the famous play 
of Malatl-Madhava attributed to Bhavabhuti. Ho that the 
occurrence in the later anthologies of the name of BhavabhOti 
after certain Hlokas not found in his known works, is not a 
just ground for inferring .that he must have written another. 

The Viracarita seems to have been BJiavabhati’s first attempt, 
for it does not exhibit that power and felicity of expression and 
insight into the human heart that the other two display, and is 
■ often heavy and uncouth. Malatl-Madhava must have been his 
second work, and the Uttararamacarita, the last. In the bene¬ 
dictory stanza at the end of this, the play is represented as the 
production of his mature intellecU* And this is confirmed by 
internal evidence and the traditionary judgment of the Pandits, 
among whom a verse declaratory of Bhavabhuti’s “ having in 
the Uttararamacarita excelled ” Kalidasa, has been current*. 

These- two poets are frequently compared with each other and 
regarded as the leading dramatists in the language. The ordinary 
belief among the Pandits is that they lived at the same time, and 
a characteristic anecdote is told with regard to them. BhavabhOti 
took his Uttararamacarita, after he had composed it, to K«alidasa 

2 ^ I 
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and asked him to give his judgment on it. Kalidiisa was at 
that time engaged in the game of Saras, and told BhavabhQti to 
read out the play for him. Bhavabhnti did so. All the while, 
Kalidasa was deeply engaged in the game, and when Bhava¬ 
bhQti had finished and asked him what he; thought about the 
work, he said that “ it was a very good production, better than 
his own works, and that the only fault ho could discover was a 
superfluous dot or Aniisvara in the last line of one of the Slokas.’* 
The line meant was Act I, and the 

sui)erfluous dot, that on Kalidasa thinking that it should 
be as we find it in our text. Undoubtedly, is much 
better than the anecdote, however, cjin have no historical 
foundation. 

But though Killidasji could not have lived long enough 
to be thus consulted by Bhavabhnti, there can bo little doubt 
that he was our poet’s favourite author, and was admired by 
him. The loves of Hakuntala and Dusydnta and of tho Apsaraa 
and Purfiravas, mentioned by Kamandaki in the second Act of 
the present play, may, very reasonably, be understood to be 
allusions to the Abhijnana-Sakuntala ‘ami Vikrauiorvasl. And 
in the ninth Act, Madhava’s idea of using a cloud as a messenger 
to his beloved, and even his inaiinor and inode of addressing it, 
seem to have beeii suggested by the Meghaduta. . 

Bhavabhnti is a poet of groat merit. He shows a just appreci¬ 
ation of the awful beauty and grandeur of Nature enthroned in 
the solitudes of dense forests, cataracts, and lofty mountains. 
He has an ecpially strong perception of stern grandeur in human 
character, and is very successful in bringing out deep pathos and 
tenderness. He is skilful in detecting beauty even in ordinary 
things or actions and in distinguishing the nicer shades of 
feeling. He is a master of style and ox.pression, and his 
cleverness in adapting his . words to tho sentiment is 
unsurpassed. 
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The genius of BhavabhQti was, however, more of a lyric than of a 
dramatic nature. Notwithstanding the originality of conception 
involved in the plot of Malatl-Msdhava, the poet does not show 
such a skill in the arrangement of his incidents and in the 
denouement as is displayed by the author of the Mfcchakatl, or 
even of the Mudrarak?asa. The incidents subsequent to the 
scene in the cemetery look like clumsy appendages and not like 
parts of a whole. Kapalakupdala is represented to have taken 
away Malatl, simply to give an opportunity to the poet to display 
his power of depicting the feelings of a man in Viraha ; and the 
incident appears by no means to harmonize with, or to arise 
naturally out of, the previous story. Neither is the poet very 
skilful in the portraiture of varied character. In this also he is 
surpassed by Sodraka. Bhavabhuti had not the power of putting 
himself mentally into various situations, of forgetting one and 
becoming quite a new man in another. But as the poet of 
Nature and of human passion and feeling generally, he occupies 
a very high rank among Sanskrit authors. 

Kalidasa, as Prof. Wilson remarks, has more fancy. He is a 
greater artist than Bhavabhuti. The former suggests or indicates 
the sentiment which the latter expresses in forcible language. 
The characters of the latter, overcome by the force of passion, often 
weep bitterly, while those of the former simply shed a few tears, if 
they do so at all. In the language of Sanskrit critics, Kalidasa’s 
Rasa is conveyed or Abhivyakta by the Lakgya or Vyahgya sense 
of words, while Bhavabhuti’s is conveyed by the Vacya sense. 

The excellences and shortcomings of Bhavabhati’s genius are 
fully seen in the Uttararamacarita. The incidents in that play are 
but few. There is very little movement. But the description of 
the forest scenery of Janasthana in the second Act, and the 
portraiture of the griefs of Sita and Rama in the third, are 
unrivalled. Uttararamacarita is more adopted for the hall than 
for the stage ; it is more a iSravya than a Dj’sya Kavya, while the 
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beauties of Sakuntala are more perceptible when acted than 
when read. The merits of the poet are also observable in 
Malatl-Madhava, but not in snch a developed form as in the other 
play ; while to his usual faults, must be added the use of long 
prose speeches containing bewildering compounds. Such a thing 
can never succeed on the stage. Perhaps in this as in several 
other respects, Bhavabhuti was carried away by the con¬ 
ventionalism which had begun to prevail, and the rules laid down 
by the critics ; and the free play of his genius was obstructed. 
Long compounds constitute the poetic excellence called Ojas, 
and this Ojas is according to Dandin the very soul of prose.‘ 

The scene of the drama is laid at PadmRvatT situated at the 
confluence of two rivers named the Para and the Sindhu. Of 
the identification and position of the town and the rivers, I have 
spoken in another place. * 

According to the Rajatarahgini, Bhavabhiiti was patronized by 
Yasovarmaii king of Kanauj. This Yasovarman was subdued by 
Lalitaditya, ’ king of Kasmir, who acquired by his conquests a 
l)aramount supremacy over a large part of India. The mention 
of this circumstance enables us to fix the date of Bhavabhflli. 
But the exact date of Lalitaditya or MuktapTda, as he was also 
called, is still a matter of dispute. Kalhana, the author of the 
Rajaturahginl, gives the duration of the reigns of the kings 
noticed by him, and mentions the year 25 of the Laukika or 
Saptaryi Era as the date of the completion of his work. He 
began the work in 24 Laukika, corresponding to 1070 Baka. 
According to the method of turning a Laukika into a Saka year, 
given in my Report on Manuscripts for ISS.'L.Sl (p. 84),* the 


1 

2 

3 

4 


See explanatory notea on the play, Act I., lines, 88-89. (BS3. Edition). 


Ante, p. 210 f, [N. B. U.] 


II Stein’s Edu. IV. 144, 
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Laukika 25 corresponds to 1071 §aka passed and 24 to 1070 passed. 
The sum of the durations of the reigns from Lalitaditya to 
Jayasimha, who had been on the throne for 22 years when 
Kalhapa finished his work, has been given by Mr. S. P. Pandit 
as 455 years, 7 months, and 11 days. This being subtracted 
from 1071, we have §aka 615-4-19 as the date of Lalitsditya’s 
accession, corresponding to 693 A.D. Cunningham in his 
original calculation, gives the same; but Mr. Pandit somehow 
arrives at 625 A.D., and this is the date given by M. Troyer 
also. But the total of the durations given above includes a 
reign of seven years (Sapta vatsarSn) assigned to Sariigramapida, 
one of the successors of Lalitaditya, in two of the Manuscripts 
of the work, while a third gives him a reign of seven days only 
(Sapta vasaran). This will bring the date of the accession of 
Muktapigla, with whom we are concerned, to 700 A.D. 
Considering the arguments urged on both sides, it is difficult 
to decide which of the two readings is correct; but I am 
inclined from the context to regard Sapta vatsaran as the 
correct reading. Lalitaditya-Muktapida thus reigned from 
693 A.D. to 729 A.D. or 700 A.D. to 736 A.D. 

But a comparison with Chinese chronology throws a doubt 
on the correctness of the date. The Chinese annals represent 
Candrapl(la, brother of Muktapida, who reigned before Tarapida, 
another brother and the immediate predecessor of Muktapida, 
to have sent an embassy to the Chinese court in the year 713 
A.D., and to have received the title of “ king ” at his reciuest 
from the Chinese emperor in 720 A.D. ; while, according to 
Kalhaija’schronology, Caiidrapida died in 689 A.D. As Chinese 
chronology has always proved accurate, there must be a mistake 
of about 31 years in Kalhapa’s chronology of the period, sup¬ 
posing CandrSpIcla to have died soon after receiving the title. 
Lalitaditya himself is represented to have sent an embassy to 
China some time after 736 A.D.^ which he could not have 

1 Dr. Stein’a transl. of thu Kajatar., Jiitr., p. G7. 
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done if he died in 729 A.D. or in even 736 A.D. according to 
Kalhana’s chronology. If, therefore, we apply the correction of 
31 years, Lalitaditya-Muktaipida’s date will have to be understood 
to be 724-760 A.D. or 731-767 A.D. Yasovarman, therefore, must 
have been subdued by Lalitaditya after 724 A. D. or 731 A.D. 

And a still closer approximation has been arrived at by Prof. 
.Taco])i. In stanzas 827-831 of Mr. Pandit’s edition of the 
Gaudavadha are given the ])ortentous events which took place in 
the world as mentioned in stanza K32 on the occasion “ when 
the corner of Yasovarman’s eye ])ecame twisted in consequence 
of a momentary shaking of his (kingly) position.” Prof. Jacobi 
justly takes this to be a reference to Lalitaditya’s invasion.’ 
And certainly Yasovarman’s loss of his position was momentary, 
for the Kasmir prince does not appear to have annexed his 
kingdom, but simply to have gone away after he had received 
his submission and concluded an alliance. Among the portent¬ 
ous occurrences, one was the assumption by the disk of the 
sun, when “ it was pierced through by Ketu, of the form of 
an anklet as it wore of the Lak^ml (glory) of the three worlds, 
dislocated from her foot when she thrust it forth violently in 
anger.” (Stanza 8^9.) Evidently what is alluded to here is an 
annular eclipse of the sun ; and this, according to astronomical 
calculations, occurred, as stated by Prof. Jacobi*, and was visible 
at Kanauj, on the 14th of August 733 a.d. It was in that year, 
therefore, that Yasovarman was attacked by Lalitaditya. A king 
of Central India of the name of I-cha*fon-mo is mentioned by 
Chinese authors as having sent an embassy to China in 731 A.D.* 
This I-cha-fon-mo has, I think, been properly identified with 
Yasovarman, and here we have the date of Bhavabuhuti’s patron 
from another source. 


1 Gott. gel. Anr., 1888, nr. 2, p. 67. 

2 Ib., p. 68. 

3 Dr. Stein’s transL lUjatar., liitr., p. 89, and note on IV. 134. 
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The ambassador of MuktSplda, who was sent to the 
Chinese court some time after 736 a.d., is represented to 
have claimed the king of Central India as his master’s ally. 
He is in all likelihood Yasovarman himself; and, if so, Dr. Stein 
thinks that Lalitaditya must have subdued Yasovarman after 
the date of the embassy, i.e., long after 7.3G A.D.* This goes 
against the date arrived at from the annular eclipse, but the 
fact appears to be that, as stated above, Muktaptda did not annex 
the territory of Yasovarman to his kingdom, but kept him on 
the throne and formed an alliance with him ; and hence the 
latter was represented as the ally of the Kasmir prince. 

From .Taina sources, if they arc to be trusted, we arrive at an 
approximate date for the death of Yasovarman, which is 
consistent with those given above. Rajasekhara, the author of 
the Prabandhakosa, tells us that a Jaina saint of the name of 
Bappabhatti converted to Jainism Amaraja, tho son and successor 
of Yasovarman of Kanauj. Bappabhatti was initiated as a monk 
in 807 of the Vikrama era. Soon after that event he met 
Amaraja, who lived as a voluntary exile in Gujarat. After he 
had succeeded his father, Bappabhatti was, at his suggestion, 
raised to the dignity of Snri. This occurred in 811 A. V. 
Between 807 A. V. and 811 A. V., corresponding to 751 a.d. 
and 755 A.D., i.e., about the year 753 a.d., therefore, Yasovarman 
died. 

The Rajatarahginl mentions another poet of tho name of 
Vakpatiraja, who also was in the service of Yasovarman.’ The 
Gaudavadha alluded to above is the work of this poet, and in it 
also, he mentions the fact.’ “ There was,” he says about him¬ 
self, “ nothing interesting about him, but he derived his 
importance by resorting to the feet of Kamalayudha. 

1 Transl. RRjatar., Intr., p. 89. 

2 St. IV. 144, quoted before. 

3 Stanza 797 of Pandit’a Edn. 

4 Ib.St.798, 
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Kamalayudha was a poet, from whose work or works quotations 
aro made by Jahlana and other anthologists. He was thus a 
contemporary of Vakpatiraja. Then he tells us how, “ in his 
rugged compositions, there still shine certain excellences as if 
they were the drops of the poetic nectar churned out of the 
ocean in the shape of Bhavabhnti.”* Heroin he speaks of his 
indebted ness to Bhavabhuti, from his connection with whom 
he derived some poetic conceptions or modes of expression. 
From the manner in which the statement is made, Bhavabhuti 
apj)ears to have lived long before he wrote this. Since 
Vakpatirfija mentions the annular eclipse of August 14th, 733 
A.D., not as a recent event, he must have written his work a 
pretty long time after 733 A.D., and before 753, the approximate 
date of Yasovarman’s death. We may, in general terms, there¬ 
fore, state that the poet flourished in the second quarter of the 
eightli century, and BhavabhOti in the first. 

The date thus determined agrees with all that is known of 
the chronological relations of Bhavabhuti with other writers. 
In the first place, Bana’s omission of his name from the long 
list given by him at the beginning of his Har^acarita is now 
intelligible. BSna flourished in the first half of the seventh 
century. A verse from Bhavabhuti is quoted in Ksirasvamin’s 
commentary on the Amarako^. * KsTrasvamin is mentioned 


1 i». St. ^ i 

SHRI •• 

Com.— 

ararft ii 

—Prof. Aufrecht’s paper on Commentare Zum 
Amarako^ in Z. D. M. 0. fw 1874, Prof. Aufrecht, howeyer, traces the verae 
wrongly to the KirfltRrjunlya. 


55 [R. G. Bhaiidarkar's Works, Vol. II] 
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dn the Rajatarahgini as the teacher of JayapTi^a,* the grandson 
of Lalitaditya, who reigned from 752 A.D., to 783 A.D., 
according to Kalha^a’s Chronology. But as Kgirasvamin 
notices Bhoja as a grammarian and lexicographer, it is highly 
doubtful whether the author of the commentary was the same 
as Jayapida’s teacher. Supposing the Bhoja referred to was the 
same as the famous prince of Dhara of that name, Kgirasvamin 
will have to be placed between about 1040 A.D., and 1141 A.D., 
the latter being the year in which Vardhamana wrote his 
Ganaratnamahodadhi, in which he mentions K§ilrasvamin.* 

Bhiwabhuti is also quoted by Vamana in his Kavyalamkara- 
vftti. Quotations from his work occur in the Kavyaprakasa 
and in a work of Abhinavagupta, who wrote in the beginning 
of the 11th century. He is, therefore, in all likelihood, the 
same as Jayapida’s minister of that name. BhavabhQti is quoted 
by Rajasekhara, the dates of whose patron, Mahendrapala, 
king of Kanauj, are 893, 899, 903 and 907 A.D. He is also 
quoted by Somadeva, the author of the Yasastilaka, who wrote 
the work in 881 Saka, corresponding to 959 A.D., in the reign 
of the Ra§trakata prince Kp^na III, by Dhanika, the author of 
the DasarQpakavaloka, and brother of Dhanaiujaya, the author 
of the Da^rQpaka, who lived at the court of MUnja of Malwa 
(974-995 A.P.), and in the Sarasvatikanthabharana attributed 
to Bhoja of Dhara, who reigned in the first half of the 
eleventh century. BhavabhQti is also quoted by Vardhamana 
mentioned above and by Mamma^a, the author of the Kavya- 
praka^. Verses from his work occur in Jalhana’s anthology 
noticed above, and in Sarhgadhara’s Paddhati and similar works 
written in later times. 



2 See Prof. Aufreoht’s paper referred to above. The year of Vikrama in 
which Vardhamana wrote is given as 1197. 
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111 

ON JAGADDHARA, THE COMMENTATOR OF 
MALATl-MADHAVA 

Jagaddhara, the author of the commentary on Bhavabhuti^s 
Mulati-Madhava was, as he himself tells us, the son of Ratnadhara 
and Dainayanti. Ratnadhara was the son of Vidyadhara, and 
grandson of Gadadhara. This last was the son of Ramesvara who 
was the son of Devesa, son of Candesvara. Candesvara appears 
to have obtained from some king or chief the grant of a village 
of the name of Huragrama. All his ancestors, except perhaps 
his father, were MimSihsakas. He or his father appears to have 
been a judicial functionary to some chief. His grandfather 
resided, Dr. Hall states, probably on the authority of Jagaddhara’s 
other works, at Videhanagara in Mithila. Our scholiast gives 
in some cases, vernacular eiiuivalents for Sanskrit words, but 
the reading is often so corrupt and uncertain that it is not 
possible to find out from those what his own vernacular was. 

But none of the facts mentioned by him enables us to 
determine the period when he lived. All that can be done is to 
arrive, if possil)le, from the authors and works quoted or 
mentioned by him, at a date before which ho could not have 
lived. In his prcjscnt work, Jagaddhara refers to Amara, the 
Dharani, the Sftsvata, the Haravall, tlic IltpalinT, the Visva or 
Visvaprakilra,' the Sabdaprakilsa, the Sabdabheda,* the Anc- 
kartha, the Nanartha, the Ratnako^, the Medini, the Amara- 


1 What is often called the Visva is really the VisvaprakXaa of Maheavara. 
I looked for some of the verses quoted by Jagaddh.'ira from the Viava in the two 
copies of the Visvaprakftsa in Dr. Btihler’s Colleotion, and found them in both. 

2 The Babdaprakaaa and the ^alidabhodH are one and the same work and 
identical with the Babdabhedaprakitsa which is an Appendix to the ViavaprakH^. 
1 looked for the passages (luoted by Jaga<ldhara in the copy in Dr. Biihler’s Col¬ 
lection and found them there. 
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mala, the Amaralata,' the Dhatiisamgraha, the Dhatupradipa, 
the Nyasa, Bharata, Daij^iu, the SarasvatlkapttiSbharapa, the 
Meghadata, Magha, and Nai§adha.’ Of the lexicons quoted by 
him the date of the Visvapraka^ is known. It was composed, 
as the author himself informs us in a Sloka at the end of his 
work, in §aka 1033 corresponding to 1111 A.D.* Jagaddhara 
furnishes us with another clue. At the beginning of the seventh 
Act, after explaining that the root with signifies to “take 
one’s leave finally, ” or to “ bid adieu ” he tells us that the same 
root occurs in the Meghadfita and is explained by the comment¬ 
ator in the same way. A great many commentaries on this 
poem, besides that of Mallinatha, are mentioned in Prof. 
Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum none of which, however, is 
well known. And since Jagaddhara speaks of one commentator 
only without giving his name, he must be understood to have 
been aware of one commentary only, so well known as to 
render a mention of the author’s name superfluous. I, therefore, 
take it he alludes to Mallinatha who, in his scholia on the poem, 
does explain the root in the same way as Jagaddhara. Mallinatha, 
therefore, lived before our scholiast. Now Mallinatha 
according to Prof. Aufrecht, flourished after the thirteenth 
century,^ since he <iuotes from a work ot' Bopadeva in one of 
his commentaries, Bopadeva was a contemporary of Hemadri 
who was a counsellor to Mahadeva* and Ramadeva, kings of 
Devagiri, and conse(|uently flourished at the end of the thirteenth 


1 Amaram^U and AmaralatA appear to have been two names of the same 
book, or the latter is a mislection. 

2 Hail gives some more names from the other works of the scholiast:— 
the Hitagovinda, the Uttaratantra, Ratnavali, Vala and Vindhyav^sin, and 
Mattan^ga. 

3 See Prof. Aufreoht’s Oxf. Oat. p. 188A I do not, however, find the Sloka 
ia the Manuscripts in Dr. BUhler’s Collection. 

4 Oxf. Oat. p. 118a. 

6 Early History of the Deccan, pp. 116 and 117. 
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century. Mallinatha wrote a commentary on the Ekavall, a 
work on Poetics, and the prince, who is panegyrised in that 
work, ruled over Orissa till the first decade of the fourteenth 
century. That is the date of the Ekavall, but the commentary 
must be later by about fifty years if not more.' Another circum¬ 
stance which indicates Mallinatha’s priority to Jagaddhara is 
that while the latter (jiiotes from tlu* Medini every now and 
then, the lexicon is never referred to by Mallinatha.* If the 
Mcdini were composed before Mallinatha, we might certainly 
expect ((uotations from it somewhere in his vast commentaries. 
Medinikara, therefore, very probably lived after MalliniUha and 
certainly before Jagaddhara. 

We should make a further advance in the present in(}uiry if 
we could determine the age of this lexicogmplier so often (quoted 
by our scholiast. In the introduction to his vocabulary, 
Medinikara mentions Madhava. If this Madhava is the same 
as the great Minister of Bukka and Harihara, kings of Vijaya- 
nagara, the Medini must have b(‘en written in or after the fourth 
(juaider of the fourteenth century.* In Rayamukuta’s comment¬ 
ary on tlxe Amarakos’a, there arc many ijnotations from this 
lexicon. Rriyamukuta wrote Ids work, as he himself incidentally 
tells us, in IJoJ Saka and in Kaliyugu,^ correspond- 

1 Sec my Ikport on M.vnuscripts for 1S87-01, p. Ixix, and note in the Intro¬ 
duction to Mr. Trivedi’s Kd. of the Kkavali. [=:Ante. p. ; the note on 
Ekavlai is iiududcd in the Volume later.] N. H, \L 

2 Sec Oxf. Cat. p. 113 and Appendices to Mr. Pandit’s Ed. of Raghuvamsa. 
Prof. Aiifrccht has observed one quotation from the lexicon in the commentary on 
Magh.a ; but it is a later interpolation. (Sec the Preface to his Ed. of Ujjvala- 
datta, p. xiv. notes). 

3 Sec Jour. B. B. R. A. 8., Vol. IV., p. 107. Tho date of MMhava’s grant is 
1313 Baka, i. ft, 1391 A. D. 

< ^ [5nT?] 

i kv«. «»> Am. i. 

1. 3. 2‘J. 
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ing to 1431 A. D. Medinikara, therefore, lived after about 1375 
A. D. and before 1431 A. D. But, if the Madhava alluded to by 
him was another person, we must determine his date with 
reference to that of Mallinatha instead of Madhava, and 
Rayamuku^a, but the result is about the same, as Mallinatha 
must have flourished, as stated above, after the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Probably Medinikara lived about the same 
time as Mallinatha. Jagaddhara, therefore, lived after the 
fourteenth century, but how long after, we have not the means 
of determining. A Manuscript of his commentary on the present 
play was written as we have seen in the year 1764 Vikrama, 
corresponding to 1708 A. D.; so that his latest limit is the end 
of the 17th century. 

Jagaddhara’s commentary is very valuable. His interpret¬ 
ation of his author is generally correct and proper ; but after 
having given an explanation which alone is plain and sensible, 
he often attempts several others which are fanciful and far¬ 
fetched, probably to show off his learning and acumen. In a 
few places he is positively wrong. I have considered all these 
cases in the explanatory notes. His (luotations from Bharata 
and other authors and the information that he gives on several 
points are of very great use, especially to the University 
student. 

Besides the present commentary, .Jagaddhara wrote others, on 
the V'enisaihhfira, Vjisavadatta, MeghadUta, Bhagavadgita, and 
Devimahatmya. 
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(Originally published in the Late Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi’s 
Edition of the Ekilvall, Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. 63, 1903 ; 
pp. XXXllI—XXXVII).—N. B. U. 

In view of the Inscriptions brought to the notice of Mr. K. P. 
Trivedi by Mr. K. B. Pathak, and otliers whicli Mr. Pathak 
lias not inentionetl,' tlie remarks made by me on the date of the 
Kkuvali, in my Rc'port’ on tin* Search for Manuscripts during 
1(SS7-91, retjuire to be supploment(‘d, though the conclusions 
at which I arrived from the internal evidence, as to the 
approximate time, when tlie author of the work nourished, 
remains not only perfectly unshaken, but is remarkably 
confirmed ; and the Inscriptions do not yield much in elucida¬ 
tion of the point discussed that was not known before. 

The list of the princes who ruled over (3rissa given by Sir W. 
W. Hunter and Mr. Sewell is based on the Chronicle of the 
Jaganniltha Temple, and like other ]iroductions of the kind, 
contains a good deal that has no surer foundation than fancy 
or imagination, mixed especially in the later portion with 
much that is historically true. It should, therefore, be accepted 
with caution, and confirmatory evidence of a more reliable 
nature should be resorted to where available. Such evidence 
we have in the case of the Gahga Dynasty which ruled over 
the country, and with which alone we are here concerned. 
Seven Copper-plate Inscriptions of princes of this family have 

1 For these laacriptions, See Trivedi’s lutroduction to EkAvali, p.p. XXVI 
ff. [N. B. U.] 

2 Ante, pp. 328-334. It will be seen that Manuscript belonged to the 
1884-87 Collection, though the notice thereof was originally contained in the 
1887-91 Report. [N. B. U.] 
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hitherto been discovered, three of Co(jlagahga, two of 
Narasimha II, and two of Narasimha IV. 

The year of Codaganga’s accession is given as 999 §aka, and 
the dates of his three copper-plate grants are 1003 S., 1040 
and 1075 S. The dates of the grants of Narasimha II are 1217 
which was the regnal year represented by the figure 21, and 
1218 S., and tliose of the Inscriptions of Narasimha IV are 
1305 S., which as a regnal year, was represented by the figure 
8, and 1316 S, represented by the figure 22. In representing 
a regnal year by a figure, 1, 6, and a figure ending in 
6, as well as a figure ending in zero except 10, were, 
we are told by Rabu Manmohan in another paper of his, 
omitted as inaus[)icious. Thus the figure 8 represented the 
sixth year of tlie reign of Narasiriiha IV (1 and 6 being 
dropped), and the figure 22, the eighteenth year (1, 6, 16, and 
20 being dropped). Thus 1305 S. was the sixth year of his’ 
reign, and 1316 S., the eighteenth. If 1305 S. was the sixth 
year, 1316 S., (ought to be the seventeenth instead of the 
eighteenth. But this difference is probably due to the fact 
that a new number was given to the regnal year in the month 
of Bhadrapada, so that in Caitra, 1316 Saka was represented by 
the number 17, as 1305 ^aka was by 6, and in Margasir§a the 
month named in the grant of 1314 S., by the number 18. Thus, 
1217 S., which as a regnal year of Narasimha II, is represented 
by the figure 21, was the seventeenth year of his reign. 

The grants also give the genealogy of the dynasty with the 
duration of the reigns of the princes. This is given by Babu 
Manmohan Chakravarti in his paper on the grants of 
Narasimha IV, and need not here be repeated. The genealogy 
is certainly reliable, but the years of the duration of the reigns 
as certainly not. For, in the first place, in the grants of 1217 S., 


I Ury\ Inscriptiotis of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Oenturies, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL LXII, Part 1, Na 1, 1893. 
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of 1305 and 1316 the year of accession of KSmarpava, the 
successor of Codagahga, is given as 1064 If the latter got 
possession of the throne in 999 and his son 1064 S., he could 
not have reigned for 70 years as he is represented to have done, 
but only 65. 

Again if we calculate by adding to ^^aka 1064, which is the 
date of the accession of KamSrnava, the number of years for 
which the reigns of the succeeding princes lasted, we have the 
following dates for the accession of the last seven princes :— 


Narasimha I ; 

1174 8. 

Duration 3.3 years 

Virabhanudeva I ; 

1207 S. 

„ 17 „ 

Narasiriihadeva II ; 

1224 8. 

„ 34 „ 

Virabhanudeva II ; 

12.58 f^. 

„ 24 „ 

Narasiriihadeva III ; 

1282 S. 

„ 24 „ 

Bhanudeva III : 

1306 8. 

„ 26 „ 

Narasiiiiha IV ; 

1332 8. 



But from the contemporary evidence of their own plates, 
1217 8 was the seventeenth year of the reign of Narasimha II, 
and 1316 §, the eighteenth year of the reign of Narasimha IV. 
Therefore, either the date of accession of KamSrnava, 1064 S., 
for which we have no contemporary evidence, is wrong, or the 
durations of the reigns or both. 

Now, if 1316 S. was the eighteenth year of the reign of 
Narasimha IV, he must have come to the throne in 1299 S. 
Calculating backwards by subtracting the years of the duration 
of each reign, we get the following dates for the accession of 
the seven princes :— 


Narasimhadeva 

I 

1141 

8. 

Virabhanudeva 

I 

1174 

8. 

Narasimhadeva 

II 

1191 

8. 

Virabhanudeva 

n 

1225 

8. 

Narasiriihadeva 

III 

1249 

s. 

Bhanudeva III 


1273 


Narasiihhadeva 

IV 

1299 

8. 


66 [R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol, II] 
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But according to one of the grants of Narasimhadeva II, 
1217 was the seventeenth year of his reign, and he must 
have come to the throne in 1201 while according to our 
calculation, he got possession of it in 1292, i. e., eleven years 
earlier. Now since we started from a date vouched for by a 
contemporary document, and thus come to a conclusion, 
opposed to another contemporary document, the years of the 
duration of each reign given in the plates must be wrong. The 
date of Narasiriiha II occurring in bis earlier grant is found on 
computation to correspond to Monday the 6th August, 1296 
A.D., and those of Narasiiiiha IV, Sunday, 6th March, 1384 A.D., 
and to Tuesday, 23rd November, 1395 A.D. 

Now from all this, what we get for our present purpose, is 
no more than what we got from Sir W. W. Hunter’s list, viz., 
that about the end of the thirteenth century of the Christian Kra, 
which is the period in which, from the internal evidence the 
Ekavall was composed and the king panegyrised lived, there 
was a Narasimha who ruled over Orissa. The date of his 
accession is 1201 S., i.e., 1279 or 1280 A.D., while in the list, he 
is represented as having acceded to the throne in 1282 A.D. 
There is a difference of two years only, which can be accounted 
for in a variety of ways. If the period for which he is spoken 
of as having reigned, is to be regarded as .correct, he held 
power till 1314 A.D., while according to the list, he ruled over 
the country till 1307 A.D. 

That Narasimha II was the Narasimha of the EkSvall is 
rendered highly probable, or I might say, certain by the fact 
that in the Inscriptions of Narasiiiiha IV, he is in one place 
called ‘or favourite of poets” and in another, 

• 'the moon that made the night lilies in the shape 
of poets expand.” The description applies to the hero of the 
Ekavall, both because he was chosen for his panegyric by 
Vidyadhara, and because he must have patronized him and 
others like him. 



SOCIAL HISTORY OF INDIA 

[PROM 0. Y. CHINTAMANI’S INDIAN SOCIAL REFORM. 

1901, PART FIRST, PAGES 1—26.] 

ITHIS WAS CONTRIBUTED AS AN ORIGINAL PAPER 
TO THE VOLUME ENTITLED “INDIAN SOCIAL 
REFORM,” EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY 
Mr. C. Y. CHINTAMANI IN 1901]. N. B. U. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Tkfore entering on the subject of this paper it is necessary to 
give to the reader a general idea of the comparative antiquity of 
the different portions of Sanskrit literature referred to therein. 
The hymns contained in the ligveda Sarhhita are the oldest ; but 
they were composed at different times and some of them are 
much later than the others. The verses of these hymns when 
used for sacrificial purposes are called Mantras. The Brahmanas 
which contain an explanation of the sacrificial ritual come next; 
but there was a very long interval between them and the hymns. 
Then we have the Aranyakas which contain the Upanisads. 
There are treatises of the latter name which are very modern 
and form by no means a i)art of the Vedic literature though 
sometimes they profess to do so. Later than these are the 
Srauta or Sacrificial Sutras, and contemporaneous with them, or 
somewhat later, are the Grhya Sutras. The Dharma Sutras 
in which the religious and sometimes a civil law is laid down 
are still more modern. 

The Samhita and BrShmana of the Black Yajurveda contain 
the Mantra and Brahmana portions mixed together. Some 
of the Mantras may be as old as the later hymns of the 
^Igveda SamhitS; but the Brahmana portion must be of about 
the same ago as the Krahmanas of the Hgvoda. Some of 
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the hymnB of the Atharva Veda may be as old as the later 
ones of the Pgveda ; but others are considerably more modern. 

Buddhism rose in the later part of the sixth century 
before Christ; and the death of Buddha took place about 477 
B. C. The genuine Upani§ads must be earlier than Buddhism. 
The Grammarian Patahjali lived about 150 B. C., and Papini, 
the author of the Satras on Grammar, must have preceded 
him by several centuries. Yaska the author of the Nirukta. 
which contains an explanation of the difficult words in the 
hymns, must have flourished before Panini. 

From about the middle of the third century before Christ, to 
about the end of the third after, Buddhism was the favourite 
religion of the masses. During that time Brahmanic literary and 
religious activity was a good deal impaired. In the fourth century 
Buddhism declined and there was a Brahmanic revival; and the 
Brahamans re-edited some of the books on the religious and the 
civil law which had been written in the form of prose sentences 
called Sutras, -and gave a new and more popular shape to them. 
Tlius arose the Metrical Smrtis or Smrtis composed in Anustup 
Hlokas which now go by the name of Manu, Yajnavalkya and 
other sages of the antiquity. They of course contained mostly 
the same matter as the old Dharma Sutras ; but they brought 
the law up to the time. This species of literature having come 
into existence in this way, other numerous Smrtis of the like 
nature came to be written subsequently. 

The old Puranas were also re-cast about the period, and a good 
many new ones written. The Mahabharata is mentioned by 
Papini and in Asvalayana’s Gfhya^Satras ; but was consolidated 
into something like its present shape probably three or four 
centuries before Christ; but passages were interpolated into it 
from time to time; and it must have been retouched at the time 
of the revival. 
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More than four thousand years before Christ, according to the 
latest researches, the Sanskrit speaking people called the 
Aryas penetrated into India from the North West. They 
were at first settled in Eastern Kabulistan and along the upper 
course of the Indus ; and thence they gradually descended the 
river to the South, and spread also to the east in the upper part 
of the country watered by the five rivers of the Punjab. Their 
progress at every step was resisted by another race or races which 
in the Kgveda are designated by the name of Dasyu or Dasa. 
The Dasyus are contrasted with the Aryas and are represented 
as people of a dark complexion who were unbelievers, i.e., did 
not worship the Gods of the Aryas and perform the sacrifices, 
but followed another law. The Aryan Gods Indra and Agni are 
freiiuently praised for having driven away the black people, 
destroyed their strongholds and given their possessions to the 
Aryas. “ Prom day to day,” it is said in one hymn, “he (Indra) 
drove the i)eoplo who were black, all alike, from one habitation 
to another.” Those who submitted were reduced to slavery, 
and the rest were driven to the fastnesses of mountains. The 
process was carried on in all parts of the country to which the 
Aryans penetrated. The old word Dasa came to denote a 
“ slave” generally, and the word Dasyu acquired the significance 
of a “ robber,” as those aborigines who had taken themselves 
to mountain fastnesses subsisted on robbery. The latter word 
came also to signify “ one beyond the Aryan pale ” as these 
tribes of robbers were. 

While the Aryans were in the Punjab they were 
divided into a good many tribes, each having a king of its 
own, and a family or families of priests. There were 
among them three social grades or ranks. To the first belonged 
the priests, who composed Brahmans (with the accent on the 
first syllable), i.e., songs or hymns to the Gods and knew how to 
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worship them, and were called Brahmans (with the accent on 
the second syllable). The second grade was occupied by those 
who acquired political eminence and fought battles and were 
called Rajans. All the other Aryas were referred to the third 
grade and were distinguished by the name . of Visas or people 
generally. These three classes formed one community, and 
such of the aborigines as had yielded to the Aryas, were tacked 
on to it as a fourth grade under the name of Dasas, which word 
had now come to signify slaves or servants. Such grades exist¬ 
ed amongst ancient Persians also. In the course of time these 
grades became hereditary and ac(iuired the nature of castes, and 
were called Brahmaiias, Rsjanyas and Vaisyas. The fourth class 
came to be called Sadras, which probably was at first the name 
of the aboriginal tribe which had ac{iuired a distinct position 
in the community, and was afterwards generalised. 

These four castes are mentioned in one of the latest 
hymns of the Rgveda. The first two formed definite 
classes with a definite sphere of duties and were the 
aristocracy of the community. Since the Vaisya class 
included all other Aryas, there was a tendency in it 
towards the formation of sub-classes or communities and possibly 
there were such sub-classes; which according to some, formed 
independent castes. The Sadras being the aborigines, there 
were in all likelihood several castes amongst them corresponding 
to the several races which inhabited the country before the 
invasion of the Aryas. These were of course denied the privi¬ 
lege of keeping the sacred fire or performing the sacrifices ; and 
were not allowed to read or study the Vedas. The two highest 
castes do not seem, in the times to which the old religious 
literature refers, to have split up into sub-castes. No such are 
referred to in that literature, though they are supposed by some 
scholars to have existed. There were tribes of K^triyas or 
Rajanyas and Gotras of Brahmaijas ; but not castes. 
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With this social constitution the Aryas spread over the whole 
of Northern India, and the Sudra population, incorporated with 
their community, became so large that it influenced the future 
development of the country. The Sanskrit language was 
corrupted and the Vernaculars began to be formed. 

THE ATiORlGINES AND THE FORMATION OF THE PRAKRITS 

The languages of Northern India including the Marathi are 
oft’shoots of the Sanskrit; and they were formed not by a 
course of gradual corruption and simpliiication such as we 
meet with in the case of a language spoken throughout its 
history by the same race, but by a wholesale corruption of 
Sanskrit sounds, i.e,, mis-pronounciation of Sanskrit words by a 
race, the vocal organs of which were not habituated to utter 
those sounds, and by a generalization of such grammatical forms 
as were in common use, through ignorance of the special forms. 
Thus arose in very ancient times the Prakrit including the Pali 
or the language of the sacred books of Southern Buddhists ; 
and these have, in the course of time, become the modern 
Vernaculars. The phonetic difference between these and the old 
Prakrits is but slight when compared with that between the 
latter and the Sanskrit, which shows that there was, when the 
Prakrit was formed, a special cause in operation, viz., the 
incorporation of alien races; and this cause has ceased to exist 
in later times. The Prakrits and through them the Vernaculars 
have got some special sounds and also words which are foreign to 
Sanskrit; and this points to the same conclusion. 

Thus then these dialects show that the new races that were 
incorporated with the Aryan community had to give up their own 
languages and learn those of their Aryan conquerors. 

The Prakrits and the Vernaculars bear the same relation to 
Sanskrit that the Romance languages, Italian, French, etc., bear 
to the Latin; and just as these were formed by communities 
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composed of the old Romans and an overpoweringly large 
element of the Celtic and the Germanic races, so 'were the 
languages of Northern India formed by mixed communities of 
Aryans and aborigines. As a matter of fact, some of the 
vocal peculiarities of the makers of Prakrits are displayed by 
the people of different Indian provinces at the present 
day. Thus like the former, the Gujarathis of the present day 
cannot pronounce the Sanskrit sound but always make 
of it; the Bengali cannot utter the conjunct consonant in 
Isvara and other words and invariably changes it into a 
double consonant, making of ivTi the Desastha 

Brahmans of Eastern Maharastra pronounce a dental nasal as a 
cerebral, and the Sindhi and also the Bengali cannot utter fiff 
but must make W of it. The Bengali shows also the 
peculiarity of the old MSgadliT speakers by his incapacity to 
utter the three different sibilants and his giving them all a 
palatal sound. This would show that among the speakers of 
the Modern Vernaculars, there is such a large aboriginal 
element that it has overpowered the Aryan element; and they 
may as well be regarded as descendants of the aborigines as of 
the Aryas. 

All this preponderating influence of the aborigines is to be 
accounted for not only by their large numbers but by the fact 
that men from the Aryan community frequently married 
^ndra wives though the marriages were considered inferior, and 
sometimes ^udra men married Aryan women. The fact that 
some of the Law-Books allow of the former and prohibit the 
latter, shows that in practice there must have been many such 
cases, since the law never deals with imaginary circumstances 
but always such as are actual. The origin of certain castes is 
traced in those books to such marriages, and it is even 
represented that under certain circumstances, and after the 
lapse of a certain number of generations, the offspring of those 
marriages can attain to the caste of the original* progenitor. If 
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then, tho descendant in the fifth and sixth generation of a child 
of a Sndra woman ])y a Brahmana, K^atriya or Vaisya man, could 
become a Brahmana, K^atriya or Vaisya when such marriages 
were permitted, it must be understood that there is some 
aboriginal blood flowing through the veins of tho high caste 
Hindus of tlie present day. 

To Southern India tho Aryans penetrated at a 
comparatively late period, wlnoi communities and nations 
of aboriginal races had already been formed. They did 
not settle there in large numbers and thus were unable 
thoroughly to influence the latter, and incorporate them into 
their community. Hence they preserved their own languages 
and many of the peculiarities of their civilization ; aiid these 
the Aryans themselves had to adoiR in the course of time. The 
Kanarose, tho Tamil, tho Telgu and tho Halayalam belong to an 
entirely non-Aryan stock of languages. 

THE CASTES AND THEIR OCCUPATIONS 

It was not possible in the nature of things that the castes 
should always follow the profession or calling which brought 
them into existence, and whicli is laid down for them in tlio 
ancient Law-Books. The Brahmans alone could ofliciate 
as priests at sacrifices and in the domestic ceremonies ; and a 
great many devoted themselves to that occupation. There 
were those who preferred plain living and high thinking, and 
taking a vow of poverty devoted their lives to study. But 
there were still others who took to agriculture, trade, and other 
much meaner occupations and also to politics ; and there was 
in tho olden times even a Brahmanic dynasty reigning at 
Bataliputra. But politics and war were the special occui)ation 
of the Ksatriyas. They also devoted themselves to Philosophy 
and Literature ; and in the Upaniisads they are several times 
mentioned as teachers of religious philosophy, and Brahmans 


57 [ R, Gf, Bhainfarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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as learners. In one place it is said that Brahma Vidyfl was 
first cultivated by them.* 

It was on account of this philosophic culture that 
religious reformers sprang from their ranks. Buddha 
was a Ksjatriya and so was Malulvira, the founder of 
Jainism. Vasudeva whose name is closely connected with the 
Bhakti school, either as the name of the supreme being, or as 
a teacher, was a Ksatriya of the Yadava Clan. A Brahmana 
may, says Apastamba, study the Vedas under a Ksatriya or 
Vaisya teacher when reduced to that necessity. The Vaisyas 
followed the occupation of trade and agriculture. The Bfldras 
are condemned to bo the slaves or servants of the other castes 
by Brahmanic Law Books. But as a matter of fact since by 
that name several social groups or castes were designated, it 
was impossible that that occupation should have been enough 
for them or have satisfied them. They often pursued an 
independent calling and became artizans. Patafijali mentions 
carpenters and black-smiths as belonging to the Sudra class. 
The lowest of them, the Cilndalas were in the same degradad 
condition as they arc now. 


ENDOGAMY 

Endogamy, i.e., marriage within and not without the limits 
of a group, is a characteristic of castes. But as already stated, 
a man from the higher castes could marry a Sudra woman 
under the law, and generally, a marriage connection could bo 
formed by a man belonging to any of the higher castes with a 
woman of any of the lower castes. The marriages, were, how¬ 
ever, considered to be of an inferior nature, and the issue took 
rank after that of the wife of the same caste. Marriages in the 
reverse order, i.e., of a man belonging to a lower caste with a 
woman of a higher, were, like the marriage of a SQdra man 


1 See Ante, p. 193 [N. B. U.] 
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with an Aryan woman alluded to before, strictly prohibited 
by the law books; but since they speak of the issue of such 
marriages and give the law with reference to them, there must 
have been in practice many cases of the kind. After a time 
however, th(‘Se became obsolete, and the marriage of a man of 
a higlier or Aryan caste with a Sudra woman which had been 
allowed by the law before and freciucntly practised, was also 
prohibited by the later legislat<jrs. And in i>ractice, all 
marriages between members of dillerent castes gradually went 
out of use. 

Th(' Brahmanic; religious writers mention a good many castes 
which they assert sprang from inter-marriages between 
persons of different castes. The origin thus assigned to 
the castes is in a good many cases evidently fanciful. Some 
of them such as Vaideha and Miigadha must have arisen from 
the locality ; others such as Rathakara or chariot-maker, from 
the occupation, and still others such as Candfila from the race. 
But it will not do to throw discredit over the whole statement. 
The Indian authors are always inclined to reduce everything to 
a precoma'ived system. The castes are four, and if we find 
many more in the real life, they must have sprung by inter¬ 
marriages from these four. This is the theory on which they 
have gone ; and certainly its application to all cases must be 
wrong. But in order to render the concei)tion of such a theory 
possible, there must have been a few cases actually of castes 
Siu’inging ui) from such marriages. But which of the castes 
mentioned by them are mixed castes of this nature it is not 
possible to determine. All the so-callc<l mixed castes are 
considered Sudras, which shows that some of them at least were 
aboriginal tribes which had become castes. Similarly some 
castes are named which are said to have sprung from Vnltyas 
or |>ersons who had set themselves free from the Braliamanic 
ordinances about tin' orders, i.e., had in practice given up the 
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Brahamanic religion. The same observation as that made above 
is applicable to this case : viz., some castes must have arisen 
from this cause, but which we cannot say^ 

COMMENSALITY 

Commensality within and not without a group is in almost all 
cases another characteristic of castes. But in the olden times 
we see from the Mahabharata and other works that Brahmanas, 
K§atriyas and Vaisyas could eat the food cooked by each other. 
Manu lays down generally that a twice-born should not eat food 
cooked by a SQdra (IV. 232); but he allows that prepared by a 
Sndra, who has attached himself to one or is one’s barber, milk¬ 
man, slave, family friend, and co-sharer in the profits of 
agriculture, to be partaken. (IV. 253). The implication that 
lies here is that the three higher castes could dine with each 
other. Gautama, the author of a Dharma SQtm, permits a 
Brahmana’s dining with a twice born (Ksatriya or Vaisya) who 
observes his religious duties (17. 1). Apastamba, another 
writer of the class having laid down that a Brilhmana should eat 
with a Ksatriya and others, says that according to some, he may 
do so with men of all Varnas who observe their proper religious 
duties except with the Sndras. But even here there is a counter¬ 
exception, and as allowed by Manu, a Brahmana may dine with 
a Sudra who may have attached himself to him with a holy 
intent (1.18. 9, 13,14). 


CONNUBIUM 

In modern times it is of the essence of caste that there should 
be connubium only within its limits, and commensality also 
except in the case of a few sub-castes. But if in ancient times 
there could be inter-marriages between the three Arya castes, 
and also, in times earlier, between all the four, and inter- 
dining between the first three and some individuals of the 
fourth, in what respect are they to be considered as castes ? 
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Only in this — that a certain dignity of position was transmitted 
from father to son, and that marriage with a woman from a family 
of a lower hereditary position, was considered to be of an 
inferior nature. 


FORMATION OF NEW CASTES 

For a long time the four castes preserved their original 
Vedic character as social grades though heredity had become 
associated with them. But we can plainly observe the 
operation of strong tendencies to greater exclusiveness, in 
the gradual contraction of the sphere of connubium and com- 
mensality which we have noticed above. We can also discover 
the operation of causes which lead to the multiplication of 
castes. 

The difference of locality gave rise, as we have seen, to a 
difference of caste in the case of SQdras. Brahmanic law¬ 
givers represent several provinces such as Avanti, Magadha, 
Saura^tra and the Deccan as unholy and consequently not fit - to 
be inhabited by the Aryas (Baudhayana’s DharmasQtra, 1. 2, 
13, 14), and persons who have gone to others, such as Pundra 
and Vanga are considered positively to have lost castes, and 
cannot be readmitted except by the performance of certain 
purificatory rights. This shows a tendency to the formation of 
separate castes among the Aryas, on account of change of 
locality. The Magadha Brahmans are spoken of even in 
sacrificial Satras as a degraded class. Udica (Northern) 
Brahmanas are frequently mentioned in Budhist Pali Works in 
a manner to show that they constituted an order or even a Jati 
(caste) of Brahmans. This class or caste seems to have been 
regarded as highly respectable. 

The operation of race in the formation of castes we have 
already observed. The original Sfidra caste and a good many 
others that afterwards came to be included in it, were due to this 
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cause. As the Aryans spread far and wide in the country, 
these two causes camo into full operation. 

A third cause is tho same as that which brought about 
the formation of the VrAtya classes. Whon tho ordinances 
and usages of caste are violated by some members of 
it, the others excommunicate them, or regard them as having 
ceased to belong to their castes. This cause came into 
active operation -probably during the time when early 
Buddhism enjoyed ascendancy and was followed by the Ksatriya 
and Vaisya castes. Animal sacrifice was prohibited by the Great 
Asoka in the first half of the third century before Christ ; and 
along with that some of the ordinary usages were given up. 
The Brahmanas must have looked upon those who did so as 
having lost caste ; and this fact is probably at the bottom 
of the view held by them that in this Kali ago there are only 
two Varnas, the Brilhma^ias and the Sudras, the other two 
having disappeared. The prevalence of Jainism and some of 
the other religious systems must have contributed to the same 
result. And the laying down of certain sins liable to lead to 
excommunication in the Law Books, shows that tlie 
practice must have prevailed. A fourth cause also came 
into operation in the early centuries of the Christian era 
or even before. It was the formation of Srenis or trade guilds. 
They are mentioned in some of the Law Books and in the Kasik 
and Kanheri Cave Inscriptions. In these, we have an allusion 
to a Tailika Sreni and a Malika Srcni, i.e., the guilds of oil- 
makers and gardeners. These guilds must have had a r(‘gular 
organisation, since charitable persons deposited money with 
them for the benefit of Buddhist monks, on which they paid 
interest from generation to generation. And in the course of time 
the guilds of oil-men and gardeners became the castes of Tel is 
and Mails. Some or good many—not all, as has bven sui)poscd 
by some writers,—of the modern castes have g(.>t an organisation 
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with a headman or president, and this they owe to their having 
sprung from such guilds or imitated their practice. The 
followers of each occupation thus formed a caste and the 
numbers multiplied. 

A fifth cause has also been in operation for some centuries. 
Religious schools or sects have given rise to different castes. 
The follow(*rs of the Mildhyaiiidina Hakhfi or recension of 
the White Yajur Veda form a different caste from that of 
the followers of the Kanva recension, and those of Madhva 
from that of the followers of Saiiikara, though there is 
commcnsality between them except in sonn^ cases. 

TUE PRESENT POSITION 

These five causes have been in brisk operation during more 
than two thousand years, unchecked by any influence of a 
unifying nature ; and the principle of divisions has become 
strongly ingrained in Hindu Society, and perhaps in the 
Hindu blood. During all this period various religious and 
philosophical sects have been founded. Religion has been^ 
developing and not <iuito on wrong lines, and spreading elevat¬ 
ing ideas. Rut all these sects, including that of the Buddhists, 
occupied themselves witli man’s eternal interest, and thought 
it no concern of theirs to promote his worldly interest. The 
Buddhists and also some schools of the Vaisnavas considered 
caste to be of no value. Men from all castes were admitted 
into the fraternity of Buddhist monks, and the Vai^pavas 
disregarded caste restrictions in their dealings with each other. 
But the re-formation of the Hindu Society by relaxing the 
bondage of castes, was not an object with them. 

Thus the result is that Hindu Society is now cut up into 
more than three thousand castes. Each of them is a community by 
itself and having no connubium of, or commcnsality with another, 
and has developed peculiar manners and tastes which distinguish 
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it still further from the rest and renders social intercourse 
impracticable. Thus, the two hundred and forty millions of 
Hindus living in India, form about three thousand distinct 
communities, each on an average composed of eighty thousand 
people i.e., about two-thirds the population of a single town 
of ordinary size such as Poona. 

SE>IART’S THEORY OF CASTES 

The germs of the Caste System existed among some of the 
principal races in the West. For a long period there was no 
connubium between the Patricians and the Plebians in Rome; 
and traces have been discovered, we are told, of the existence of 
restrictions as to inter-marriage and eating together among the 
Greeks, Germans and Russians. But those germs were trampled 
under foot there, while hero they have found a congenial soil 
and grown into a huge bunyan tree, throwing its dark shadow 
on the whole extent of this vast country. And what is the 
reason ? This is what M. Senart, the groat French scholar 
who has recently published an essay on Caste, is represented 
to say about it. 

M. Senart shows how the growth of strong political and 
national feeling constantly tended in the West, to weaken and 
at last succeeded in removing, those (caste) restrictions. He 
suggests that the absence of such feelings in India may be one 
reason why the disabilities have not also there been gradually 
softened away. It is, indeed, very suggestive for the right 
understanding of Indian History, that they should, on the 
contrary, have become so permanent a factor in Indian life.” 

M. Senart’s theory appears to be that the innumerable castes 
of the present day existed even in very olden times and that 
the four Varpas or grades belonged to pre-Vedic times, — when 
the ancestors of the Parsis and Hindus lived together — and 
were traditionally handed down to the Vedic times ; and these 
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traditional grades were fused together with the numberless 
castes that really existed so as to form what he calls a ‘ Hybrid ’ 
system. Tlie modern castes have not grown out of the old 
Varnas or grades. Hence he speaks of the caste restrictions as 
‘ not having been softened away.’ But agreeing as I do with 
Oldenberg, a (lerman scholar who has expressed his dissent 
from M. Senart, and believing that the view I have put forth 
above is alone sustained by the evidence available, I should 
say that “ the old slight restrictions have in the course of time 
become very heavy fetters that render all movement impossible.” 
And this is the result of the entire absence of “ Political and 
National feelings.” Pride and other feelings that divide man 
from man have had full swing in the History of India, 
and sympathy or fellow feeling has been confined to the 
narrowest possible sphere. 

MEAT AND DRINK 

Connected with the (luestion of Caste is that of the use of 
meat and drink. It is generally supposed that abstinence 
from meat is an essential condition of Brahmanism. But accord¬ 
ing to all authorities, the Brahmanas and other twice-born used 
meat in ancient times. The flesh of five species of five-clawed 
animals is permitted to be eaten in the Pharma Sutras; 
and even beef is allowed by Apastamba (I. 17, 30, 37). Most 
of the sacrifices of the old Vedic religion were animal sacrifices; 
and the animals killed by suffocation for the purpose were 
goats, sheep, cows, or bulls and horses. It is impossible 
that the idea of offering meat to Gods could have originated 
unless men themselves liked it and used it. But the 
influence of Buddhism, and later, of Jainism threw discredit 
on the practice; and those who re-edited Hindu Law in the 
fourth century of the Christian era and later i.e., the writers of 
the Smi’tis of Manu and Yajnyavalkya. lay down the old 

68 [ R. G, Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol. II ] 
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permissive precept, but hedge it round with so many restrictions 
that it amounts almost to prohibition. 

But in modern times the Brahmans of Bengal, Mithila, 
Kashmir and Sindh do use meat; while in countries which 
were for a long time under the influence of Buddhism and 
Jainism, such as Gujarath, even the lower castes abstain from 
it. But the killing of cows or bulls for any purpose—whether 
for sacrifice or meat—went out of use early ; and was prohibited 
in the books. 

Similarly in the Vedic times the popular drinks were 
Soma, a species of intoxicating li<iuid, and also Sura or 
fermented liquor. This last however was soon given up, and 
we find the use of it enumerated among th(' seven deadly 
sins even in such an old work as Yaska's Nirukta. 

POSITION AND INFLUENCE OF WOMEN 

In the list of the old teachers or Acaryas of the Pgveda, 
given in Asvalayana’s GfhyasQtra, occur the names of three 
women, G^lrgi Vacaknavi, Vadava Pratitheyl, and Sulabha 
Maitreyi. The works of some of the male teachers mentioned 
therein have come down to us, and those of a few others are 
alluded to in other works ; wherefore it must be admitted that 
they were actually living individuals. So these ladies were not 
imaginary persons but really existed and taught. GSrgl 
Vacaknavi is mentioned in the Bfhadarapyaka Upani^ad as 
having been a member of a large assembly of learned Ii§is held 
at the court of .Tanaka, king of Videhas, and taking active part 
in the debate on Brahman or the Universal Essence, that is 
reported to have taken place. 

Sulabha Maitreyi is introduced in the Mahilbharata as 
discoursing on Brahman with king Janaka. In another 
part of the same Upani^ad, Maitreyi, the wife of Yajnyavalkya 
is represented to have asked him when he expressed his 
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intention to retire from family life and divide his 
property between her and another wife, whether wealth 
could confer immortality on her. On Yajnyavalkya’s denying 
it, she said she did not care for that which would not make 
her immortal, and begged of Yajriyavalkya to explain to her 
what he knew about Brahman. And so Yajhyavalkya discourses 
on it to her and she interrupts him with intcdligent (luestions. 
This discourse is famous and often referred to in the Advaita 
Vedanta taught by Haihkanicarya. 

Draupadi is represented as carrying on a keen controversy 
with Yudhisthira fibout Ood’s dealings witl\ men. The poet 
would not have brought forward such a sc(*ne, unless in 
his time tliere were women al>l<‘ lo speak witli such 
intelligence and knowledge as Draupadi shows. Among 
the Buddhists there was an order of nuns as of monks, 
and there exist works written by the female religious elders. 
All this shows that women in those days were not condemned 
to ignorance but took part in the discussion of religious 
and philosoi)hic <iuestions, ami even appeared in assemblies 
of men. 


THE IDEAL WIFE 

A wife and husband became by tlieir marriage Dainpati or 
“ two masters of tho house.” The Gods gave her to him (the 
bridegroom) for house-keeping; their union was as permanent 
and intimate as that of the Earth and the Heaven ; and she 
became his friend and companion. — This is tho substance of 
the Vedic Mantras repeated by the bridegroom at the marriage. 
And in kt'eping with tho ideal here shadowed forth, the 
Vedic ritual makes her a partner in all tlie religious duties. 
The husband cannot keei> the sacred lire without her; her 
presence and co-op(*ratioii^ are necessary in all the great 
saolilices. The lire kimlled on Uit‘ occasinn of m.irriage had 
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to be kept up; all the domestic ceremonies concerning him, 
her, and the children were to be performed on it, and when 
either died, he or she was to be burned by means of that tire. 
The fire was thus a standing symbol of their union. 

This ideal of the relations between the two was in all 
likelihood observed even in worldly matters in the well conducted 
families as the following praise contained in the Mahabharata 
indicates:—“She is a wife who is diligent in household duties, she 
is a wife who has children, she is a wife to whom her husbaml 
is the breath of life, she is a wife who is devoted to her husband. 
A wife is one-half of a man, a wife is the best of friends, a wife 
is at the root of the accomplishment of tlie three objects of life 
(righteousness, worldly prosperity and satisfaction of desire); 
a wife is at the root when final deliverance is attained. Those 
who have wives perform their duties, those who liave wives 
become householders, those who have wives enjoy peace, those 
who have wives are prosperous. In solitude they arc friends, 
whose conversation is sweet, in religious duties they are fathers 
and in illness they are mothers. To a traveller they are a r(‘pose 
in the wilderness. He who has a wife is trustworthy ; therefore 
wives are our highest resources.” (Mahabharata 1. 71. .*19 If. ). 

When Buddha was going about preaching his gospel, 
his great supporters were women, wlio gave him and his 
numerous disciples many gifts and fed them at their houses. 
One such female devotee, freciuently mentioned in the Pali 
Buddhistic books was a rich lady of the name of Vis^'ika who 
resided at ISravasti, the capital of Kosala. She had many 
healthy sons and grand-sons and was looked upon as an 
auspicious person. All men invited her to dinner first, 
whenever there was a sacrifice or any festive ceremonial. This 
gives an idea of the influence and popular esteem that a woman 
could attain. Her husband is nowhere montionod and she is 
represented as doing things of her own motion, as also those 
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females, who belonj^ing to respectable families, gave up a worldly 
life and became nuns. This shows that women enjoyed a good 
deal of independence. In later times too, a great many 
benefactors of the fraternity of Buddhistic monks were women, 
and their names are found inscribed on the monuments of 
those times. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 

The picture has also another side. Though a wife was highly 
respected, a woman as such was held in little esteem. In the 
Taittirlya Saililiita it is stated that women are unsubstantial, and 
consequently excluded from inluu-itancc, Yaska gives two views, 
one agreeing with this, and another to the effect that they can 
inherit, 'riiose who hold the former, s.ay that daughters on that 
.account are exposed, given or S(dd but the others retort that sons 
also are treated in tie* s;ime way, and give the instance of 
Sunahsepa who was sold by, his father to Hohita, the son of 
ITariscandra, king of the Solar race, to be sacrificed to Varuna in 
his place. Thus it will be seen that the general opinion of the 
.Vryas was wavering and liad not l)ecome definitely hostile to 
females. In the Kgveda-times, girls were free and could choose 
their own husbands, and enjoyed a great deal of independence, 
Hut a daughter is always a source of anxiety to the father on 
account on her ditliculty of finding a suitable husband. Hence 
even in such an old work as the Aitareya Brr»hinai.ia, while the 
wife is called a friend or companion, a daughter is spoken of as 
(the source of) humiliation. 

In the Mahabh.1rata, “ women ” it is said “while enjoying 
themselves with men, deceive them ; no man who has 
once got into their hands, ciiii be free. All the wiles 
of Saiiibara, Namuci, and Kumbhtnasa are to bo found in 
women. They laugh when a man laughs, weep when he weeps; 
even one they do not like, they subdue by endearing words. 
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UKinas or Byhaspati does not teach a device that women do nofc 
know by their natural wit. What is false they pronounce to 
be true, what is true they make out to be false; how is it 
possible for men, O brave one, to watch them ? There is nothing 
more wicked than women ; women are burning tire ; they are 
the illusive jugglery of Maya ; put the edge of a razor, poison, 
serpent and fire in one scale, and women in the other.” (XIII. 
39 and 40). 

In actual life the relations between man and woman 
are so varied that it is quite possible that under certain 
circumstances a man should speak thus about a woman. But 
when the legislator Manu is equallj’’ hard on women, it must be 
acknowledged that the estimate of tlie old Arya of womanly 
nature, is not flattering to them generally. They are debarred 
from reading the Vedas ; any religious rite in which they alone 
are concerned is directed to be performed without Vedio 
Mantras. Even the Bhagavadgits gives expression to the general 
belief that it is only a sinful soul that is born as a woman, 
Vaisya or Sfidra. 

Thus women began to suffer in the estimation of men 
about the time of Yilska; and the downward movement 
which then commenced, resulted in their being subjected to 
definite disabilities by the fourth century of the Christian era, 
when the Metrical Smyti of Manu was written, and the 
MahabhSrata retouched ; and it has continued to this day and 
rendered their condition still more deplorable. 

AGE OF MAURIAQE 
(I) OF GIRLS 

When the Mantras addressed by the bridegroom to the bride 
at the time of marriage (the substance of some of which I have 
gWen aboveO were composed, there can be no (luestion that the 
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bride must have been a girl who had arrived at an age of 
discretion and could understand what marriage meant. In the 
time of Asvalayana, Apastamba and others who in their Gfhya 
Sntras give the details of the marriage ceremony and say. 
nothing about the age of the bride, we have to suppose that then 
too she was a grown-up girl, and this is confirmed by their 
allowing intercourse on the fourth day after marriage. 
Hiranyakosin and .Taimini prescribe in express terms that the 
bride should be a mature girl who has been chaste ; while 
Gobhila, Gobhilapntra and the Manava Grhya lay down that 
a gii’l not having intercourse previously with a man should 
1)0 married. This also means that the giid should be 
one who has reached womanhood. “Rut”, they add, 
“it is best to marry one who has not arrived at womanhood.” 
Mann and other writers of Metrical Sra^tis reipiire 
that a girl should be married before she has arrived at 
maturity. 

In tliese various injunctions we observe a regular 
downward course. Asvalayana is silent about the age of 
the girls ; and the reason must be that late marriages—which 
the Mantras that wore repeated, and the rule about the inter¬ 
course on the fourth day, presuppose—must have been a matter 
of course and alone in pmctice. When, however, Hiranyakesin 
expressly enjoins the marriage of mature girls only, the opinion 
of the Aryas, about the time when he lived, must have begun to 
become unsettled, and early marriages to be thought of as better. 
But when Golihila first of all lays down a precept which in 
effect is the same as that of Hiranyakesin, and afterwards 
recommends an immature bride as the best, the opinion in favour 
of early marriage must have become more predominant. And 
it went on .acquiring still gre.ater predominance, until when the 
Metrical Smvtis were written, or the religious law was revised, 
it had completely triumphed, and the other was driven out of 
the field. Mann, however as the earliest of the writers of these 
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works, has not entirely forgotten late marriages, and allows under 
certain circumstances a girl to remain unmarried for three 
years after she has attained womanhood. And since his time, 
late marriages have become entirely unknown, and in these 
days girls are sometimes married even when they are a year or 
two old. 

(II) OP BOYS 

The old law was that after Upanayana or the ceremony of 
making a boy over to a Guru or preceptor, he should study the 
Vedas for twelve, twenty-four, or even forty-eight years, and 
then relincpiish the Brahmacarya or student’s vow ; or that he 
should give up the vow after he had completed his studies 
withoiit reference to the number of years he took to do it. 
It was then that he was allowed to marry. The Upanayana 
ceremony was performed in the case of a Brahmapa 
boy when he was at least eight years old, and in the 
case of a K§atriya or Vaisya boy, when he was eleven or twelve. 
As the lowest period of twelve years for a student’s life must 
have been fixed, because the studies generally occupied so 
much time, a young man was free to marry when he was at 
least twenty years old. But as a rule lu^ entered into that 
relation at a later age, and Manu lays down thirty or twenty- 
four years as the proper age. 

Now here the law upto the time of Manu was entirely 
in favour of late marriages in the case of boys. But 
gradually the duration of student life was curtailed ; until 
now in the Maratha country it lasts for three or four 
days only, and the relinquishment ceremony (Samftvartana) 
is performed on the fourth or fifth day. The Upanayana 
ceremony and the Vedic study have thus for a long time 
become a solemn farce, and a boy is married when he is about 
twelve years old. It is considered necessary for the reputation 
of a family that the boys in it should be married at about that 
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age, and the delay of marriage till about sixteen is regarded as 
throwing discredit on it. 

BURNING OF WIDOWS 

The custom of burying or burning a widow with the dead body 
of her husband prevailed among a good many ancient Aryan races 
settled in Europe. It was in practice among the Teutonic tribes 
and also among tlie non-Aryan Scythians. But in the whole of 
the Hgvoda there is no allusion to the practice. 8till it must 
have prevailed among the Indian Aryas hefore the time when 
the hymns were composed. For there are two verses, one of 
which occurs in the Atharva-Veda Saihhita and in the Taittirlya 
Arauyaka, and the other in the la<t(*r and in the Ugveda 
Saiiihitri (Atli.-Ve, XVIII. 1 ; Taitt. Ar. pp. Gol and Gd‘2, Ed. 
Bibl. Ind.; Bgv. X. 18. 8) of which the first is repeated when 
the wife of an Agnihotrin is made to lie down by the side of 
her dead husband on the funeral pile, and the other when she 
is raised from it by her brother-in-law or lier husband’s pupil or 
an old servant (Asvalilyana Grhya, IV. 2. 18). The sense of the 
first is, “ O mortal, this woman, desirous to go to the world of 
husbands, lies down by tlie side of thee wlio art dead, in accord¬ 
ance with ancient usage (Puraua dhanna); give' her children 
and wealth” ; and of the second, ” Rise, O woman, for the 
world of the living, thou art lying by the side of this dead 
(man). The wifehood of a second husband stares thee in the 
face”. 

The vvhole ctu’cmony is a mimicry of the once practisc<l 
custom of l)uriiing a widow ; and the fact of raising the woman 
from the iiile shows that it was afterwards given up. The word 
Didhisu which occurs in the latter verse is taken in an etymo¬ 
logical sense by European scholars and Sayana in his commentary 
on the ^Igveda, and made applicable to the dead husband ; but 
in the commentary on the Taittiriya Aranyaka, Sayana takes it 

6y [ R G, Bhatidarkar 8 Works, Vol. II ] 
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in the sense of “a second husband” ; and that is the usual sense 
of the word and that alone is appropriate here. But I must not 
go into the reasons in this paper intended for the general reader. 

Thus the Vedic Aryas had consciously given up the custom of 
burning widows ; and there is no trace of it in the older books 
on the religious law. But it must have prevailed among some 
of the many Aryan tribes that migrated to India, or among the 
aboriginal Sudras ; and there is an indication of it in the story 
of MadrI, one of the two wives of Pandu having burned herself 
with her dead husband, and in another part of the Mahablulrata, 
where a female dove is represented to have burned herself with 
her dead mate. She went like a human widow to the “ world 
of husbands ” and becoming re-united with him, lived happily 
with him. 

But when the deterioration of the Aryan moral feeling 
had established itself, the custom was generally adopted 
from the tribes among whom it existed, and the precept about 
the burning of widows was laid down in some of the Metrical 
Smftis, though, however, not without a protest from others. 
But the later Panditas, in their exposition of the law, denied the 
authoritativeness of the protesting texts and decided that 
the burning of widows was laAvful. And so it became the 
general practice, though it was optional, and looked upon by 
some as an irrational act, as is shown by the l)cautiful passage 
against it in Bana’s Kadambari ; and was eventually prohibited 
by the British Government in 1830. 

WIDOW MARRIAGE 

We have seen that the wife of the dead Agnihotrin was raised 
from the funeral pile by a promise of ro-marriage. The text 
which refers to this is one of the indications contained in the 
Vedas as to the existence of the practice of widow-marriage. 
There is another in the Atharva Veda in which it is stated that 
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“when a woman, who has had a husband before, marries 
another after his death, they are never separated from each 
other if they perform the rite of Aja Pancaudana”. In the 
Aitareya Bnilimana wo have a third passa^^e in which it is said 
that “ one man may have many wives, but one woman cannot 
have many husbands at one and the same time.” This last 
expression implies that she can have many at ditlerent times. 
The re-married woman was calhul a Punarbhn, and the word 
occurs in the Atharva Veda and in the Metrical Smrtis. The 
marriage of widows however is not allowed by an express 
precept in the older works on tho religious law. Of the 
Metrical Smrtis, two—that of Para:^ara aiid Narada—permit it ; 
but all the rest arc opposed. 

The fact appears to be that in ancient times, the practice 
of widow r(‘-marriage did exist and it continued to bo 
followed up to the time when the Metrical Snu'tis 
were composed. But in the meanwhile it had come to bo 
considered not respectable or had fallen into disrepute. Hence 
a controversy arose between the legislators. Some ran it down 
entirely ; but Manu argues with those wlio held it to be legal, 
and says that the giving of a widow’ in marriage is not 
mentioned in the law about marriage, and makes a compromise 
by allowing the re-marriage of a widowed girl who has not 
arrived at maturity. Others, however, represented by Paras^ara 
and Narada stoutly defended the practice and laid down a direct 
precept to legalise it. The writers on the other side admitted 
the fact of the existence of re-marriages, in so far as they put 
into the list of sons a Paunarbhava or one born of a PunarbhCi 
or a re-married woman. But thi\v gave him a low rank ; and 
allowed him a right to inheritance on the failure of those above 
him, or a fourth part of the estate if lliey existed. VAjnyavalkya 
even rules that the debts of a man who has dt'ceased should be 
paid by him who marries his wife. Thus there is no <juestion 
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that the practice did exist at the time when these works were 
written, that is from about the fourth to about the sixth century 
of the Christian era. It was not forgotten till the beginning of 
the eleventh century. For in a Jaina work written in 1014 
A.D., to discredit Brahmanism and glorify Jainism, a certain 
legend is narrated in which a man is represented to have been 
excluded from the table of his fellows because he had become a 
recluse without going through the previous order of a married 
house-holder. He was advised to marry, but as no one would 
give his daughter to such an old man as he was, it was suggested 
that he should marry a widow, and in support ot the suggestion 
the text from Parasara legalizing such a marriage was (pioted. 
But though Parasara legali/.ed the practice, it was not rehabili¬ 
tated, and continued to be held in disrepute. Hence it grjidually 
fell into disuse and was entirely forgotten in later times. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF WOMEN 

We have thus seen how the disabilities of women gradually 
multiplied. But the tale does not end here. In still later times 
the disregard for the life and happiness of the female creatures 
grew until it became almost abnormal ; and female infants were 
destroyed in certain provinces and girls to the number of a 
hundred or two were married to one man in another. The 
first practice has now been put an end to by the British 
Government; but the second still tlourishes. Again in these 
days a man marries a girl of twelve or thirteen after he has lost 
his first wife ; she dies after a time, and another is brought into 
the house ; this also meets with the same fate, and a fourth is 
married when probably the man is past fifty and even verging 
on sixty ; and she is left a widow before she has arrived at 
womanhood or soon after. Sometimes negotiations for the new 
connection are entered into, in the burning ground while the dead 
body of the old wife is being consumed by fire. Now it is a fact 
that a connection between a girl of thirteen or fourteen years 
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and a man of thirty-five or above, proves fatal to the life of the 
girl. A great many instances are now before ray mind's eye in 
which when a man married a second girl-wife, he had soon to 
marry a third, and a fourth. The husband thus causes the 
death of the poor girl. And still even highly educated men of 
the present day do not scruple to resort to the practice. It is in 
their power to marry a grown-up widow and make an unfortu¬ 
nate female creature happy, and secure for themselves a suitable, 
companion, and to shun the guilt of causing the death of an 
innocent and helpless creature. But no, they have not the 
courage to withstand the criticism of the caste-criticism, I say, 
not persecution, for in reality there is very little of that. 

The downward course which began many centuries ago has 
landed us here. And anxiously thinking about the matter, one 
asks himself why should this degeneration have gone on con¬ 
tinuously for a long time without impediment. The reason 
seems to be that the tyranny under which the Hindus have 
lived from times immemorial, have weakened their moral fibre 
—if not entirely destroyed it. We have been subject to a three¬ 
fold tyranny ; political tyranny, priestly tyranny, and a social 
tyranny or tyranny of the caste. Crushed down by this no man 
has dared t9 stand and assert himself. Even religious reformers 
have shunned the legitimate couse<iuences of their doctrines to 
avoid coming into conflict with the established order of things. 
The promptings of his better nature or the pangs of conscience, 
a Hindu has had to suppress for fear of the three agencies, 
and now the better nature has almost ceased to prompt or the 
conscience to bite. At present, however, though we live under 
a foreign Government, we enjoy a freedom of thought and 
action, such as wt* never enjoyed bt'fore under our own 
Hindu princes. But have we shown a capacity to shake our- 
S('lvos fret' from priestly ami social tynumy ? I am afraid, not 
much. But this is certain, that unless we rouse our conscience. 
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and cultivate the higher feelings of our nature, and, with the 
strength derived from these, stand erect against priests and caste, 
there is no hope of our being able to turn back the current of 
deterioration and degradation, that has been flowing from the 
very olden times and increasing in force as it advances. 
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[ From the Report of the Second Aryan Brotherhood 
Conference, Bombay, J9ir>, pp. 13—24.] 

In the Volume on “ Indian Social Reform ” issued by Mr. 
Chintamani in 1901, there is an article on the “ Social History 
of India”’ contributed by me. This article contains a short 
sketch of the development of caste among the Hindus, the 
substance of which with some variations, I must here reproduce. 
During the early portion of the period, occupied by the com¬ 
position of the Rgveda SariihitJX, two Varnas — which word 
afterwards came to signify a caste—are alluded to : (1) The Arya 
Varna i.e., Arya colour or group of men ; (2) The Dasyu Varna 
i.e., Dasyu colour or group of men. T^ter on, there appears a 
mention of Brahma, Ksatram and Visas which indicate three 
occupations, viz., that of priests, rulers and politicians, and 
the ordinary people. These occupations had not yet become 
hereditary and anyone could assume them in accordance with 
his own circumstances. Devapi, who is represented by Yiiska 
as belonging to the Kuru race, is mentioned in X. 98. 5 as 
having assumed the function of a sacrificial priest, and brought 
down rain. The person for whom he acted as priest was his 
brother Santanu, and since according to Yilska they belonged to 
the Kuru race, they must both be considered to have followed 
the occupation of rulers or politicians. This is an instance in 
which a Ksatriya may be considered for a time to have become 
a Brilhmana. 

There is a story related in the Aitareya BrAhmana 
that the old R^is held a sacrificial session on the banks of the 
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Sarasvati. There was among the sacrificers a man of the name 
of Kava§a AilQ§a, and being a non-Bnlhmana of a disrespectful 
character, and thus not authorised to be a sacrificer, was driven 
out to the dry sands that he might not drink the water of the 
Sarasvati. There he became a seer or a tlyi and composed a 
hymn in consequence of which the Sarasvati ran up to him and 
enabled him to quench his thirst. Having thus composed a 
hymn, he became, non-Brilhmana as he was, a Brflhmana. 

And there are stories of Visvilmitra’s having been originally a 
K^atriya, current in the Epic Period. Visvilmitra and his 
descendants were the authors of the Third Book of the Ijk- 
Saihhita. and consequently Brfihmanas pre-eminently. There 
are no plain indications in the Samhitfi itself of his having been 
once a K^triya, but according to a very old tradition, current in 
the time of Aitareya Brahmapa, and of Yaska, he was. The 
latter in explaining the expression 5^1^: or the son of 

Kusika, occurring in one of Visvamitra’s hymns, tells us that 
Kusika was a king. In the Aitareya Brahmana, Sunal?sepa 
is represented to have addressed him as Rajaputra or the son of 
a king, and Bharatar§iabha or the great Bharata. Thus the epic 
story seems to have been confirmed by a very old tradition, and 
Visvamitra having been born as a Ksatriya, became a Brahmana 
and a P@i. ^ 

Thus originally, there were these three orders, and as 
anybody was at liberty to take up any of them that suited his 
circumstances, the orders were in no sense castes. In time, 
however, they became hereditary, and no one could assume that 
order into which he was not born. In one of the latest hymns 
of the Samhita, that known as the Puruf^asukta, the four castes 
BrSlhmaija, Rajanya, Vaisyaand SQdra are distinctly mentioned. 
The first three belong to the Aryan stock and the last is clearly 
distinguished from it. It has already been mentioned that 
when the Aryans invaded India, they met with hordes of indigen- 
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OHS tribes to whom they gave the general name of Dasyus. 
In the course of time one or more of these tribes became 
incorporated with the Aryan Society and to them was assigned the 
function of menial service. Probably one of the main tribes 
was called by the name of Sudra, and that term acquired a 
comprehensive sense so as to render it applicable to all non- 
Aryan tribes. 

But though these orders had become hereditary and acquired 
to that extent the nature of castes, still, commensality and 
conniibium between the members of a certain group to the 
exclusion of persons of another group, which are the essential 
characteristics of a caste at the present day, did not exist for a 
long time. The epics are full of instances in which Bnlhmanas 
dined with K^atriyas and Vaisyas, and in some cases with Sudras 
also. And the members of a caste were allowed to marry wives 
from the lower ones in addition to one from their own. Such 
marriages are called Anuloma marriages, i.e., marriages in con¬ 
formity with the established gradation of Ciistes. Marriages in 
th(3 reverse order, i.e., of a woman of a superior caste with a man 
of an inferior one were prohibited by law but still were in 
practice. The authors of Dharmasutras and tlie Metrical Smj tis 
give the names of the mixed castes formed by these two kinds 
of marriages. Among the names mentioned by them are such 
ones as Vaidehika and Miigadha which are clearly names derived 
from the locality in which the people belonging to the castes 
originally lived ; i.e., these were considered as separate castes 
(mly because they lived in the provinces of Videha and Magadha, 
and were thus isolated fn^m the rest, just as the Vadnagars and 
Visnagars have become separate castes in consequence of the 
locality to which they belonged. 

Cil^dalas and Ni^ldas are also mentioned among the mixed 
castes and were evidently aboriginal tribes. The authors 
of the Dharmaaatras linding a number of castes prevalent 

60 [ R. Q. Bdaudarkar's Works, VoL II ] 
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in Hindu Society endeavoured to account for them by 
the theory of the mixed marriages we have mentioned. 
Probably a few castes were formed by such marriages; 
but it has been our mental practice to form a theory 
based upon the instances falling within our ordinary observation 
and extending that theory to other instances also, in which the 
origin is unknown. But the enumeration of these mixed castes 
shows us this at least — that there were some which owed their 
origin to mixed marriages ; that there were others due to the 
difference of locality and still others which properly were 
original races. 

Difference of race has been a very fruitful cause of the 
difference of castes. Not only did the aboriginal races 
form so many independent castes, but there were other races also 
who made incursions into the country in historic times and 
swelled the number. The Yavanas or Bactrian Greeks made 
their appearance in the country, a few centuries before Christ 
and were followed later on by Sakas. Though these held large 
portions of the country, they entered it as conquerors and 
remained there as rulers. When they lost power they were 
probably absorbed in the existing castes. I may here mention 
a colony of Persian priests called Magi who brought the 
worship of Mihira or the Sun into the country about 200-300 
A. D. These are known to Sanskrit literature as Magas and 
are considered as Brahmanas. The Maga Brahmanas exist as 
an independent caste in Rajputana and elsewhere in 
Northern India to this day. 

But from about the first century after Christ to about the 
sixth, large hordes of tribes of the name of Abhiras and 
Gurjaras poured into the country and settled in it. The 
Abhiras occupied the country from the East of the Punjab 
to about Mathura and southwards to Kathiawad and 
Konkan. The GQrjaras followed afterwards. They came by way 
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of the Punjab, to a province of which, they gave their name now 
known as Gujarat. Then they entered Hajputana and founded 
a kingdom at Kanauj which subsisted for a few centuries. 
Subsequently tliey turned to the south and established a 
kingdom in Northern Gujarat at Anahilpattana and gave the name 
of Gujarat to the old province of Lata which it still holds. The 
Abhfras and Gurjai*as formed separate castes and we have at 
present Ablilra and Gorjara goldsmiths, Abhira aiid Gurjara 
carpenters and even Abhlra and Gurjara Brahmanas. Later on 
came also a small horde of Huns called in Sanskrit Hunas. These 
Hunas seem to have formed a caste and there are some people 
in the Punjab whose Gotra is known by the name of Hfina. 

Ill addition to these three causes there were othei*s also which 
contributed to the multiplication of castes. We have epigraphic 
evidence that there were in the early centuries of the Christian 
era a number of trade-guilds such as Tailikasreni or the guild 
of oil men, Malikasreni or the guild of gardeners which 
had their own constitution. This enabled them to receive in 
permanent deposit, sums of money, the interest of which was 
to be dovoted for the benelit of Buddhist mendicants. Guilds 
such as these became exclusive castes in the course of time. 
Then tliere arose a number of religious sects which too 
hardened into castes eventually. 

But the most fruitful source for the multiplication of 
castes was the number of persons who were called VrStyas. 
Those whose Upanayana ceremony was not performed at 
the time prescribed or not at all, were called Vratyas 
and all communication with them was jirohibited. In 
general terms it may be stated that those who violated the 
Brrihmanic ordinances were cxooininunicated and formed 
separate castes. This principle of oxcoiniimnication went on, 
being largely resorted to in later times even when there was a 
slight departure from the ordinary usages of castes. From the 
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operation of all these causes the number of castes has now 
swollen to more than about 3,000, and the Hindu population of 
India is now divided into so many distinct communities, 
differing in manners and customs and often hostile to each 
other. 

The germs of the caste system existed among the nations of 
the West. There were no inter-marriages between the 
Patricians and the Plebians of Ancient Rome for a long time, 
and there were traces even amongst the Greeks, Germans and 
Russians of the same prohibition and of not eating together. 
But these traces disappeared in the course of time among those 
nations, while they have had a luxuriant growth in India 
until they have developed into a mighty and extensive banian 
tree casting the dark shadow of its branches over every 
province, city and village of India! And what is the reason ? 
This is what M. Senart, a French scholar who has written an 
essay on “Caste” says on the subject: “The growth, of strong 
political and national feelings constantly tended in the West to 
weaken, and at last succeeded in removing, these (caste) 
restrictions.” He suggests that the absence of such feelings in 
India may be one reason why the disabilities have not also 
there been gradually softened away. “ Softened away ” 
indeed I There is no talk here of caste restrictions softening 
away ; they have instead hardened into a rock, in a manner to 
challenge the skill and power of the greatest athlete among us 
to break it. 

Not only have political and national feelings not 
grown among us, but whatever rudiments of those feelings 
existed at and before the time of Buddha, have on the contrary 
softened away, and now there is no trace of them. But we 
have received an English education, and European ideas have 
been grafted on our minds and they are filled with now national 
aspirations. As a result of the terrible war that is now being 
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waged in Europe, there is a hope that some of these aspirations 
will be realized and the aim of the British Government will be, 
as the Viceroy has recently declared, to make India a friend 
of the Empire and not a trusted dependent. To become the 
friend of the Empire, India must be one and one-hearted, and 
this can only be effected by the obliteration of caste distinctions 
among the Hindus, and a good understanding between them 
and the Mahomedans. Our efforts therefore must now bo 
directed towards achieving such a result. 

But (luring all this time that I have been speaking of, was 
ther(' no gifted soul to stem the torrent of this caste 
formation ? There was—and I may say—there were. Buddha 
taught the doctrine that all the four (tastes were e<iually pure 
and denied the claim of the Bnlhmanas to a superiority in this 
respect over the rest. It is .stated that while lie was staying 
at Srilvaatl, the Brahmanas deputed a learned young man of the 
name of Assaldyana (Asvalayana) to discuss the (luestion with 
him. The (jiiestions that were put to him by Buddha were 
whether there was any difference between the Brahmanas and 
the other three castes as to the manner in which persons 
belonging to them were conceived and developed in their 
mother’s woml) and afterwards were born ; whether their moral 
liabilities and the conseiiuences of the violation of what is 
right and proper, were diff(*rent,i.e., whether a Sudra murderer, 
was more sinful than a Brahmana murderer ; whether heaven 
was the reward of a virtuous Brahmana only and not a virtuous 
8i\dra and so on. Asvalayana did not recognize any difference. 
At last Buddha declared that the superiority claimed by the 
Brahmanas was a heresy propounded by some Rsis in con- 
seiiuence of which they lost their spiritual power. And 
Buddha admitted to his spiritual dispensation members of all 
castes whatever, even Crunlalas and scavengers. The Bralimanic 
dispensation was open to the thr(‘e higher castes only, though 
there was a difference even here, and the Sudras were excluded. 
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The Sudras are declared not to be qualified for the study of the 
Vedanta, to attain Mok^a or eternal bliss, and the way open to 
them was to discharge their duty of service to the higher castes 
faithfully and thus be born in future life as Vaisya, K^iatriya 
or Brahmaija when alone they could study the Vedanta and be 
emancipated. 

But Buddha was a religious reformer and not a 
social or political reformer, and therefore he stopped after 
admitting all castes to the benefit of his system of redemption, 
and did not impose upon his followers the duty of neglecting 
their castes in social relations and thus practically giving it up. 
Similarly Vai§navism was a religious reform intended to 
supersede the old sacrificical religion and even the Aupani^ada 
religion of contemplation. But Bhagavad Vasudeva in the 
Bhagavadgita, and all his subsequent followers, confined 
themselves to admitting all castes to the new dispensation of 
Bhakti or love and Karma or the performance of right actions, 
and did not run down castes as such, or preach its abandonment, 
though the Vaisnavas of later times such as Rsmananda and 
his followers, R a e d 5 s the currier, Kabir, the Mahomedan 
weaver, etc., neglected it very perceptibly in their 
ordinary relations. Even our TukarSma declares his 
readiness to worship a Vaigpava as such to whatever caste ho 
belonged. 

But all these saints and Sadhus did not look upon 
caste as a social evil, but disregarded it in their fellowship with 
each other as earnest devotees of God whom they loved; and I 
may here remark that all the revolutions we have gone through 
since the sacrificial religion came into disrepute, have been 
Religious and Moral revolutions and not Social or Political 
Revolutions. A revolution is a change that affects and moves 
masses of men; and religious revolutions in India bad this 
effect, but political revolutions were perhaps more frequent 
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than religious revolutions, but they were simply contests 
between rival dynasties, and the masses of the people remained 
unaffected. They did not care who ruled over them, and if he 
was found to be despotic and inhuman, their ordinary remedy 
was to leave his kingdom and dwell in a country governed by 
another prince. Thus the absence of strong political and 
national feeling to which M. Senert attributes the non-efi‘ace- 
ment of the original caste distinctions, is illustrated by this our 
stolid indifference to political revolutions. 

But wo can no more continue to be stolidly indifferent as to 
who governs us and how he governs us. Our English education 
has evoked in us a sense of nationality, and we have been 
thinking of the evils from which our nation is suffering, and 
endeavouring to remove them by the introduction of reforms, 
political, social, moral and religious. These constitute a 
national »iuestion and the elevation of the nation is what we have 
been seeking. The education of our women attracted our 
attention very early ; then the abolition of early marriages, 
and afterwards the marriage of widows. 

The evils of caste came, about 1850, to be looked 
upon as seriously obstructive to the formation of a nation, 
and about that year, the late Rao Bahadur Dadoba Pandurang 
impressed on his pupils of the Normal Class that he 
taught, the necessity of eradicating them and organised a 
society, known by the name of Paramahaiusa. The society 
gradually increased in numbers. When a new member was 
admitted, he was made to read a prayer and afterwards to eat a 
piece of bread baked by Indian Christians as an indication that 
he had given up the caste requisites. Once a year or perhaps 
oftener, all the members who belonged to different castes dined 
together. But all this was done with closed doors, and the 
members were afraid of publicity. The pupils of the Normal 
Class lived on the secind floor of Dumete’s Chawl in Phanasvadi 
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while they were in Bombay. A good many of them were after¬ 
wards sent to Moffusil towns as vernacular school masters, and 
there they acted as missionaries of their caste creed. 

One of these was located at Ratnagiri where I was a pupil till 
the end of 1852. He succeeded in making several men 
Paramaharasas. A class fellow of mine who had come under his 
influence wanted to convert me to the new creed, and used to take 
me for long walks in the afternoon when he discussed with me 
the absurdity of caste distinctions and their destructive effects on 
national unity. I was of course intellectually convinced of all 
this but was not admitted as a member of the body till the 
beginning of 1853 when I went to Bombay for the prosecution 
of my studies in the Elphinstone College. About that time i. o., 
when I was in the 16th year of my age, the initiation ceremony 
was performed in a room in Dumeto’s Chawl in my case, and I 
was made to eat a piece of bread, which made my hairs stand 
on end because of a vague feeling that I had done something 
awful. The Paramahaihsa society went on in the manner above 
described till about the early sixties, when the book in which 
the names of the members were written down was stolen, and 
every body was afraid that he would be exposed to caste perse¬ 
cutions, and the society naturally broke up and the caste (luestion 
was transferred to another sphere. 

Some of the members of the Paramahaihsa society felt that 
Social Reform could not have a stable and healthy footing unless 
based on Religious Reform. They, therefore, organised the 
Theistic body of the PrSrthana Samaja on the model of the 
BrShmo Samaja of Calcutta. The guiding principle of this 
reform was the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man. 
This last implies an obliteration of caste distinctions and much 
mor . It implies also the levelling down of all social dis¬ 
tinctions for which, however, many members of religious bodies 
are not prepared. But the general attitude of these 


new re- 
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formers towards castes is more hostile than that of old reformers 
like Buddha and the Vai?navas, and it may be said that these 
new religious bodies have adopted all the programme of the 
social reformers. One prominent body of these reformers — that 
of the New Dispensation—has not yet adopted the doctrine of 
the doing away of the Purdah in the case of women. 

But a still more wider sphere, which the caste reform has 
acquired, is the growing public opinion against it, called into being 
by considerations of self-interests. If you have to travel by i*ail 
you must lay aside some at least of the caste requirements. If 
you want to better your position in life by getting into the 
Indian Civil Service or the Indian Medical Service, or by 
becoming a barrister, or an exi)ert in any art or science, you must 
go to England and Europe or to America. This involves decided 
violation of caste rules, since even if you are supposed not to 
resort to any forbidden food, you have to eat the food cooked 
by Indian Christians or by Europeans. The caste rules in this 
respect arc* set aside without any compunction, and a large 
number of men secure these practical advantages which result 
from the violation. Caste is given up by these persons not 
because they thereby contribute to the consolidation of the 
nation, but simply because they wish to improve their worldly 
position. 

The natural effect of this, as I have stated on several 
previous occasions, is that a man, when he starts for Europe 
or America, leaves his caste at the Apollo or Ballard Pier, and 
all the while that he remains in those foreign countries, he 
lives without it and resumes it at those Piers when he returns. 
That is, these travellers go through a penance when they come 
back to purify themselves from the sin which they believe not 
to have committed, or when they do not do so, they live as 
members of their own previous castes. This at the best may be 
characterised as unconscious Caste Reform, and is highly pre- 
61 [ B. G. Bhandarkar'a Works, Vol. II ] 
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judicial to the healthy growth of Hindu society since it involves 
hypocrisy. There are, however, a few daring persons who 
continue the practice of dining at forbidden places, which they 
had to adopt in foreign countries, even after their return, and 
there are still others, who, without going to foreign countries, 
give up the caste-rule of not eating the food cooked by a man 
])elonging to a caste lower than his. 

In the meanwhile a wave of reaction has been sweeping over 
us for a good many years. I heard of the formation of a 
Brahman Club in Bombay about 25 years ago, and since 
that we have had Clubs and periodical Conferences called 
Parisads of many castes-the Surasvatas, the KSyastlia Prabhus, 
the Daivajfias or goldsmiths, the Shimpis or tailors, the 
Malis or gardeners and others. It is often urged in favour of 
such conferences or Parisads, that they are the means of the 
introduction of Social Reform in those communities. The object 
of the Sarasvata Pari^ad is stated to be the union of all the sub¬ 
castes. To that extent the Parisad does good no doubt; but the 
assertion of the exclusiveness of the community, involved in the 
holding itself of the Pari.^ads or the running of a Club, serves to 
harden the caste distinctions instead of softening them. Hence 
these Parisads and Clubs are rctrogre.ssive in my opinion. 

Then again we often hear of the bitter relations between the 
Marathas and the Brahmans in some of the Native States, the 
Brahmans declining to perforin domestic rites by the use of Vedic 
Mantras in the houses of the Marathas, and the Marathas insisting 
on their being so performed. The partiality of a man in high 
position, using his patronage in favour of men of his own caste 
only, has descended to us from very old times. It was thought 
that English education would cure a man of this caste partiality, 
but it is a matter of regret that it has not, and a doubt often creeps 
into my mind as to whether after all, English education will 
instil into our minds that resoluteness, sincerity of purpose 
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and energetic prosecution, that are necessary for bringing about 
a conscious reform on national grounds in the matter of caste, by 
obliterating the distinctions that it involves. 

But how is a conscious reform to be brought about ? We 
violate caste when it suits us, and resume it when the necessity 
has ceased. This insincerity must be given up, and we must set 
ourselves to destroy caste consciously, for the consolidation of 
our nation by openly dining togetlier. But even this open 
dining may come to prevail and th»‘ caste remain strong. For 
this purpose it is necessary that there should he inter-marriages 
between tlie different castes. Such inter-marriages are allowed 
by the old Hindu Law, and it is only Fratiloma marriages that 
are prohibited. But tin* law of lln* land at present as shaped by 
our English courts, is that even Annloma marriages are illegal. 
This is an ariilicial obstruction placed in (lie ways of those who 
seek to reform tlie condition of tlieir country by the Courts of 
that Government, which by its syst<*in of education, has taught 
ns to effect reforms. Therefore we should all join in a protest 
against this, and seek the re-enactment of the old Hindu Law. 

Then again it is stated that marriages between members of 
different castes will result in the degeneration of the race. But 
wc have seen that mixed marriages were fretiuent in the olden 
times, and the progeny resulting from them became incorporated 
with the other Hindu communities showing no signs of de¬ 
generation. The distinction between an Aryan and a Negro 
is very great, and the offspring of an inter-marriage between 
them may prove to bo inferior. But the distinction is not so 
great between a CitpSvana, a Karhada, a Desasthii, a Senavi, a 
Prabhii, a Daivajna, as to make us fear that the progeny resulting 
from the inter-marriages between these castes will be 
degenerate. 

There is however one objection to these inter-marriages. 
Some of the manners and customs, and even the mode of cooking 
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food, aro different in the case of different castes, and an inter¬ 
marriage will cause a great deal of inconvenience to the wife 
and husband. But these will be passing inconveniences ; and 
to ensure our ultimate freedom from them, it is necessary that 
even before inter-marriages come into vogue, we should organise 
an intimate intercourse between the respectable families of the 
different castes so as to bring about a close approximation to 
each other. But whether we shall have the courage to perform 
such marriages on any large scale, is doubtful. Still if we place 
the ideal constantly before our mind and work up to it sincerely, 
there is nothing to prevent its realization in the course of time. 
But it may appear impossible to some, and they may propose that 
the caste should continue to exist especially in matters of inter¬ 
marriage, but that our ordinary relations to each other must be 
based on the supposition that there is no caste distinction between 
us. In our Meetings and our Conferences and Congresses 
we should accustom ourselves to be guided only by the 
feelings of a United Nation. You will have to consider whether 
this is possible ; whether if one of your leaders in such move¬ 
ments attains to real power, he will not be guided by partiality 
for his own caste in the exercise of that power. Caste feeling 
is of the same kind as national feeling, but its mischievousness 
consists in its being confined to a small community following a 
few occupations only ; while the national feeling extends over a 
vast community, the members of which follow different occu¬ 
pations which are complements of each other and constitute a 
solid unit. But if this national feeling brings about an estrange¬ 
ment between different bodies of men, notwithshinding great 
similarities between them in times of peace, and, in much 
exaggerated form, in times of war, as is the case in Europe at 
present, how can you expect its bastard kindred — the caste 
feeling—to bring about a greater harmony between the different 
castes ? The caste feeling dies even harder than the national 
feeling. It subsists among the Goanese Christians to this day. 
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Its very narrowness and want of self-sufficiency constitute a 
danger to the growth of the higher or national feeling. 

From the preceding it will be seen that I propose that we 
should keep the ideal of the obliteration of caste distinctions 
constantly before our mind’s eye. The fjuestion now is whether 
we should similarly aim at the destruction of provincial 
distinctions: whether it is desirable that Gujratis, Marathas, 
Punjabis, Hindusthanis, Bengalis, the Telagus, the Tamils, the 
Kanarese, the Malayalains and others should be fused together 
into one mass of humanity. It may be desirable, but is it 
jiossible ? Innumerable Linguagesare spoken by these people: 
—their manners, customs, aims, aspirations, literature and art 
dilfiT considerably. Is it possible to bring about their uiii- 
tication ? These people are not only as ditierent as, but more 
different than the nations of Europe. Nationality and race 
assert themselves in spite of all endeavours to efface them. What, 
therefore, we should seek is to bring out Social Reform inclusive 
of the obliteration of caste in each of the communities or 
provinces and not to unify them. But the result of having 
many provincial nationalities must be mutual jealousies, and an 
uncontrollable desire in those that are enterprising, to subjugate 
others, and linally a war of annihilation, such as the one now 
being waged in Europe. Will our provincial nationalities not 
lead to similar result ? 

With regard to Europe, sober and thoughtful men 
have perceived the necessity of idacing all the nations 
therein under one central authority, whose decisions and com¬ 
mands should be obeyed by all. ’Che confederation of European 
nationalities is the ideal conceived by these thinkei*s, and if the 
present War ends in a thorough iliscomtiture of the most- 
aggressive States, and a general weakening of them all, there will 
be attempts to realize such a confederation. 

Here in India, however, wo have already got a Central 
Authority to which all our provincial nationalities will be subject. 
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Under the guidance of this Central Authority, and in virtue of 
the policy hitherto pursued and to be pursued by it in future, 
our Provincial Nationalities will combine together for the 
promotion of Indian interests, as opposed to provincial interests; 
and an Indian Nationality subordinating to itself the provincial 
nationalities, will grow up. The Indian National Congress and 
the other National Conferences, as well as the Supreme and 
Provincial Legislative Councils, have already given birth to a 
feeling of Indian Nationality. Things are everywhere tending 
towards provincial autonomies, controlled and regulated by a 
supreme power, exercising sway over the whole of India. 

In social matters also our aim must be the same, and 
we should seek provincial reform, regulated and controlled 
by the necessities of a general Indian Social Reform. 
Confederation here as well as in Politics should be our aim. 
Lastly, whatever we are able to accomplish in the matter of 
Social Reform, and even supposing that we do not succeed 
at all, wo should impress upon our minds the idea that we 
have a duty to perform towards our province and our country, 
and endeavour to discharge it without regard, in the words of 
the BhagavadgitS, to the resulting fruit, i.e., not being depresseil 
by failure, or elated by success into a blind over-confidence 
and carelessness.‘ 


1 Tlie foregoing was the Address of Sir R. G. Bbandarkar, as President of 
the 8econ<i Aryan Brotherhood Conference, held at Bombay on Thursday, the 
4th of November 1U16 and the following days. [N.B.U.] 
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[From C. Y. Chintamani’s “Indian Social Reform” 1901, 
Part Third, pp. 177-190.] 

Ladies and Gentlemen—I must in accordanc<‘ with the nsnal 
practice begin by thanking you for liaving elected me your 
Ghairman. On the i)re6ent occasion, however, this is not a mere 
matter of routine and formality. Certain circumstances have 
this year very widely evoked enthusiasm for tin* cause of Social 
Reform, and have led to a sort of constitution being given to this 
conference similar to tliat which the Political Congress possesses. 

I have before me to-day a large number of my countrymen, who, 

I believe, are sincere advocates of social reform, as calculated to 
imi)rove the fortunes of our country, and to place her in a 
condition to enable her to maintain her position in the keen 
competition and rivalry that is now going on between the 
different countries and races of the world. To be the Chairman 
of a body of such true lovers of their country is an honour that 
cannot but be highly appreciated. 

About sixty years ago, none among us had any idea of the 
reform of our society, and a Conference such as this was out of 
the (piestion. But since that time we have come in closer 
contact with Western Civilisation, chietiy through the means of 
English education ; and that has led us to take interest in the 
concerns of Indian Society in general, and consider its good to 
be our good, and has evoked in us feelings of justice and com¬ 
passion for the various classes that compose our society. If then 
you are animated by these sentiments, the task before us to-day 
will present no difficulties. For the end, aimed at by the pro¬ 
positions that will 1)0 laid before you, is justice and fair play to 
all classes of persons, the alleviation of their sutferings and the 
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removal of obstacles in the free development of our individual 
activities. 

And first, a good many of the proposals have reference to 
the condition of the female portion of our society. Gentlemen, 
one half of the intellectual, moral and spiritual resources of 
our country is being wasted. If our women were educated as 
they ought to be, they would bo a powerful instrument for 
advancing the general condition of our country. They will 
bring up every new generation in a manner to perform its 
duty efficiently, and will shed the influence of the benign 
virtues peculiar to them on men and, so to say, humanise them. 
All the means of educating women, therefore, that have been 
indicated in the propositions, you will, I feel sure, approve of. 
You will see that the opening of High Schools is one of them. 
That necessarily implies that the study of English language 
and literature is considered to be beneficial to our women. 
Though there has been some difference of opinion as regards 
this point, still I believe the necessity of such education has 
been recognised by the majority. But I think it still remains 
an open question whether our ideal for the education of women 
ought to be the same as that for the education of men,— 
whether after they finish their High School education, they 
ought to be made to go through the whole University Course 
upto the M.A. Degree. If bitter complaints have recently 
been urged as to the great pressure which our University 
Education imposes upon our men, much stronger grounds 
there are for fear as regards women, whose constitution is more 
delicate and certain incidents in whose life and whose domestic 
duties tax them so heavily. Perhaps after finishing a High 
School education, if further progress is desired, there should 
be a selection of such subjects as are more calculated to develop 
the peculiar aptitudes of womanly nature. 


The other points concerning our daughters and our 
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sisters have reference to the unjust and cruel sufferings 
to which our present social usages subject them, and 
which no man—in whom the sentiments of justice and 
compassion are developed—can find it in his heart to 
tolerate even for a moment. The misery of our widows has 
been the subject of fretiuent remarks; I will therefore not 
detain you long by a full exposition of it. I will only make a 
general observation that that society which allows men to 
marry any number of times even upto the age of sixty, while 
it strongly forbids even girls of seven or eight to have another 
husband after one is dead,—which gives li))erty to a man of 
.50 or 00 to marry a girl of eleven or twelve, which has no 
word of condemnation for the man who marrie? another wife 
within fifteen days after the death of the iirst, is a society 
which sets very little value upon the life of a female human 
b(*ing, and places women on the same level with cattle and is 
thus in an unsound condition, disipialifying it for a successful 
competition with societies with a more healthy constitution. 

Often times the marriage of a girl under certain circumstances 
proves her death warrant. This matter has within the last few 
years forced itself })owerfulIy upon my observation. A young 
man of thirty or thirty-five loses his first wife ; straightway he 
proceeds to marry another, who is a girl of ten or twelve. 
That girl dies by the time she reaches the age of twenty; 
another takes her place; immediately after, she too dies 
similarly ; then comes a third who meets with the Siuue fate ; 
and a fourth is married by the persevering man and is 
eventually left a widow before she is out of her teens. A great 
many such cases have occurred within the last few years and 
amongst oiir educated men. The medical men, whom I have 
consulted, say that the results are due to the marriages being 
ill-assorted, i.e., to the great ineifuality between the age of the 
girl and of the strong and vigorous man. I do not know 

62 [ it, Q. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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how else to characterise these cases except as cases of human 
sacrifice. Surely, if the men who have married girls 
successively in this manner are educated men, their 
refined sentiments and feelings ought to make them spare poor 
innocent girls and marry grown up women,— widows, if 
unmarried ones are not to be had. Gentlemen, this case of 
ill-assorted marriages deserves greater condemnation at our hands 
than the other, which is the only one that seems to ho 
contemplated in one of the resolutions to be brought forward 
and in which an old man of even fifty or sixty marries a girl 
of ten or twelve. 

I will next call your attention to those points in the 
resolutions which concern the institution of castes. And first 
of all, allow me to observe that a very great revolution has been 
effected in this matter by the mere fact that we are governed 
by a people, amongst whom the sense of ccjual justice for all 
classes of people, has received a high development. A Sadra 
at the present day is not more heavily punished than a 
Brahmana for the same crimes. Manu, Yajnyavalkya and 
others have been set aside in this respect, and the privileges 
which in the eye of the criminal law, men of the highest caste 
enjoyed, have been taken away from them. I remember about 
45 years ago when a Brahman was hanged for committing a 
murder at Ratnagiri, it created a stir among the peoi)le, since 
such a punishment for a Brahman was opposed to all past 
traditions of the country. But of course the change did not 
provoke active hostility and has been acijuiesced in on all sides. 
Similarly a Sudra’s tongue is not now cut off for repeating the 
letters of the Vedas. On the contrary if a teacher in a 
Government school refuses to teach the sacred Mantras to a 
Sadra, he is apt to be dismissed from service. In our schools 
and colleges we have to teach Sanskrit literature including the 
Vedas to all castes and classes. But it is very much to be 
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regretted that the treasures of knowledge which has thus been 
thrown open to all, is not availed of by the lower castes to the 
extent to which they should. This is to he accounted for in a 
great measure by the fact of the old traditional feeling not 
having gone out—education is not what the Sudras think of 
first, nor are endeavours made by others to induce him to 
educate himself and siiioothen his path, to a University Degree. 
Similarly the railways have been elVecting a silent revolution. 
A holy Brahman does not scruple to sit in a third class 
carriage l)y the side of a Mahar, whose very shadow is an 
abomination on ordinary occiissions. 


The Mahars and Mangs on this side of the country and the 
Pariahs on the other, who form the lowest classes, have been 
entirely neglected. They are the outctists of Hindu Society, 
and have been from the remotest times in a very degraded 
condition. The reference made to this fact by a Mahar 
Haridasa in his prefatory remarks, while performing a 
Kirtana at niy house a few years ago, was very touching. He 
said, ‘ The Ve<las and Sjlstras have cast \is aside, but the Santas or 
saints of tlie inidilh' ages have* liad compassion on us’. And 
he it Siiid to the crotlit of the S uitas of Maharairtra headed by 
the Brahman Kkanatlia, and to the Hatitas of other provinces, 
that they had compassion for the outcasts of Hindu iSociety, 
and admitted their claims to religious insiruction and a better 
tnvitment. If then in those olden days, these pious men, with 
their hearts elevated by faith and devotion, admitted the lowest 
tSftdra to religious communion and instruction, shall we, upon 
whom a greatt'r variety of inllucuces have been operating, 
refuse to exert ourselves for bringing enlightenment in the douse 
darkness in which his mind is shrouded r And 1 believe from 
the opportunities 1 have had of obstu-vation, that the despised 
Maiiar possesses a good deal of natural intelligence and is 
capable of being highly educated. So that to continue to 
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keep him in ignorance, is to deprive the country of an 
appreciable amount of intellectual resources. 

And generally allow me to observe that the rigid system of 
castes, which prevails among us, will ever act as a heavy drag on 
our race towards a brighter future. To tie men down to certain 
occupations, even when they have no aptitude for them, 
renders those men less useful to the country. When all men 
belonging to a certain caste must follow a certain occupation 
only, the held is overstocked and poverty is the result. You 
can get a Brahman school master for five or six rupees a 
month, but a good carpenter or stone-mason cannot bo had 
unless you pay from twenty to twenty-five rupees per mensem. 
And unless perfect freedom is allowed to men in this respect, 
and each allowed to make the best possible use of his own 
powers, the country cannot economically advance. Special 
privileges enjoyed by certain castes must keep the members of 
others in a disadvantageous position in the rivalry and 
competition of life. In order that a nation as a whole must 
put forth all its power, it is necessary that there should be no 
special privileges and special restrictions. 

Again the principle of caste has throughout our history 
operated in such a way that each caste has now come to form a 
separate community with distinct usiiges, even as to the kind of 
food that is eaten and the manner in which it is cooked. And 
there is no social inter-communication between them of a nature 
to bind them together into one whole. Hence, instead of there 
being a feeling of sympathy between different castes, there is 
often a feeling of antipathy. As long as this state of things lasts, 
1 shall feel greatly obliged to any one who will exj)lain to me 
how it is possible to form a united Hindu nation. If 
therefore wo feel at all concerned as regards the future of 
our country in the great struggle that is going on in the 
world, something must be immediately done to induce a 
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feeling of unity among these distinct communities, and to convert 
active antipathy into active sympathy. 

And I will here make bold to assert that the chronic poverty 
of the agricultural classes and the depredation of the proverbial 
Savakar or money-lender constitute a great social evil. The 
Government has been endeavouring to do a good deal by means 
of more special legislation ; but that does not seem to have 
remedied the evil, and the money-lender continues to charge 
interest from 18 to 25 per cent on loans raised on the security of 
lands, and two or four pice per rupee per month, i.e., 37i or 75 
per cent on smaller sums lent for shorter periods; and there 
are also enhancements of interest when the money is not paid 
at the stipulated time. In this manner, the poor peasant is 
everywhere a prey to the rapacity of the money-lender and 
is never allowed to raise his head. This is a political as well as 
a social (luestion. The Government has been on several 
occasions urged to establish Agricultural Banks, but it has not 
yet seen the wisdom of doing so, and we too, whose countrymen 
the agriculturists are, have not shown particular solicitude to 
remedy the evil by establishing banks of our own. I do not 
think any special banking institution with elaborate machinery, 
such as lias been recently proposed, is wanted. An ordinary 
bank with agencies at the District towns, and sub-agencies for 
circles with a radius of about at 10 miles, will, I think, fully 
answer the piirimse. Money should be lent on the security of 
land at an interest from 0 to 12 per cent, payable about the 
same time as the land revenue. Sympathetic, though firm, 
treatment should be accorded to the peasjints, and the agents 
employed should not be unscrupulous men exacting penpii- 
sitos for themselves. But I will not trespass on the province 
of the man of business, and whatever be the scheme that may 
be considered suitable and whatever its details, this I feel 
certain about—that shrewed men ought not to be allowed to 
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prey upon the ignorance and entire helplessness of the agri¬ 
cultural classes, and perpetuate their wretched condition. 

Then there are other points in the resolutions, the aim of 
which is to remove positive obstacles of our healthy develop¬ 
ment. The early marriage of boys and girls is of this nature, 
since its effect is to undermine the strength of both, and bring 
forth a progeny of weak children. The growth of the parents 
themselves, intellectual as well as physical, is stunted ; and in the 
course of evolution our race must become incapable of that 
energy and stillness of application, which are so necessary, 
under the conditions brought into existence by the rivalry and 
competition of races. The prohibition of travel in foreign 
countries I would put under the same head, since the same 
acts as an obstacle to the free expansion of our energies and 
capacities. 

These are the principal points aimed at by the Social 
Reformer. You will see that what is necessary in order that 
these reforms may come into practice, is that there should 
spring up in our hearts a sense of justice, a keen sympathy 
for the sufferings of others, and a love for one’s own country and 
race, and an anxiety for their future well-being. If the 
feelings have been awakened in us with any degree of intensity, 
they cannot fail to realise themselves in some sort of action, 
and I believe that the contrary holds true that when no action 
follows, the feelings are either not awakened at all, or if really 
awakened, are very weak. It is this fact and also the general 
conservatism of our nature as well as the fear of excommuni¬ 
cation, that hold us back, and we devise a number of excuses for 
our inaction. 

Sometimes we are disposed to leave the whole matter 
to the action of time, thinking that all that we desire 
will come into practice just as the rigidity of caste 
rules is being gradually lessened by railway travelling and 
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such other circnmshinccs. But time is not a force—it is simply 
a conception of the mind to connect events together—and cannot 
work any changes. If therefore any changes have come on in 
the course of time, tliey must ])e brought about by the force in 
the human heart that leads to action. As a matter of fact, 
such changes are often very extensive and important. For 
instance, the practice of early marriage of girls, and of female 
infanticide and Knlinism have come into existence in compara¬ 
tively recent times. But if you examine their origin, you will 
find that the first owes its introduction probably to the circum- 
stanc(‘ that when the girls grew up, they went wrong in some 
eases. In ordoi- to prevent such a result, they were tied down to 
a husband before they were of an age to go wrong. To avoid 
sin was of course a laudable object, but the desire was not under 
the guidance of reason. Consequently the many evil effects of 
early marriages were overlooked, and the attainment of that one 
obj(‘Ct was exclusively attended to. If, however, the desire to 
prevent the evil had been under the guidance of reason, other 
modes would have been devised for avoiding it than the one 
actually chosen. 

Similarly the practice of femah* infanticide and of 
Kulinism must in the beginning have arisen from family 
pride. OiU‘’s daughter should not be married into a family 
possessing no importance or distinction. To marry her into a 
high family re(iuires a heavy expenditure of money, which the 
father cannot afford, and in the case of Kulinism, such a family 
is not available. Hence rather than suffer the disgrace of ally¬ 
ing himself with a low family, he allowed his daughter to be 
d(‘stroyed, and in the other case to be married to one who had 
innumei-able wives already. Here again you will see that the 
motive of action was not under the guidance of the higher 
feelings of love and tenderness for a human being, and especially 
for one’s own child. 
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Thus then what time brings about is very often not 
under the guidance of reason or the higher feelings of our 
nature, and consequently, very often, degradation is the result 
and not elevation. It will, therefore, not do to leave reform to 
time or the slow or unconscious operation of causes. It must 
be effected from a conscious intention, and the motive force 
should be, as above remarked, a sense of justice, a keen 
sympathy and an anxiety for the future of one’s own country. 
Unable to appreciate the feelings of the true reformer, we often 
accuse him of being hasty in desiring to do everything at once, 
—we sometimes say that if he had adopted a i)articular way, 
the reform he desires would have long come into practice. Com¬ 
ments such as these I always suspect, especially when they 
come from a man who has done little or nothing practical. I 
am, however, not an advocate of headlong action. The motive 
forces of reform should be powerful in our hearts, but they 
must be tempered in a manner not to lead us to cut ourselves 
from a vital connection with the past. We should not adopt 
the procedure of the French Revolution, but imitate the mode 
of action of the English people, whose pupils we are. They 
have realised as great changes as the French Revolution souglit 
to effect, but in a manner which connects them with the past 
history of the country. It will not be impossible to devise such 
a mode of action. One who has returned from foreign travels 
should live like an ordinary Hindu. A remarried widow 
should conduct herself just like an ordinary Hindu lady. And 
even as regards caste, we should behave towards each other 
in ordinary matters as if no such distinction existed between 
US; while as to eating together and inter-marriage, they must 
come in by and by, especially when the sharp distinctions as to 
usages and customs between the several castes are obliterated by 
a closer intercommunication than that which exists at the 
present day. 
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But the gr(‘at danger of delayed reform is that in a 
short time the feeling which dictated it becomes cool, and 
the necessity for it is entirely forgotten. To prevent this result 
it is essential that tlio motive springs of reform should always 
be kept alive in our hearts. We should inakci an earnest effort 
never to lose sight of tin* goal w<‘ liave to reach. But the 
modest proposal that will be laid before you as regards those 
two matters, a iz., inter-communication as regards eating, and 
marriage-alliance between members of the sub-divisions of the 
same castes, involves no violent change whatever; consequently, 
ther(‘ is, 1 believe, no excuse for clelaying its realisation. 

Oenerally it may be observed that wdiat we have to avoid is the 
formation of a separate caste cut off from all social intercourse 
with any of the existing Hindu castes,—tlAt is to say, we should 
avoid such (U)inidete isolation, as for instance, conversion to 
Christianity leads to. And most of the reforms we advocate 
involve no break of continuity. Some of them will be wel¬ 
comed by the orthodox people themselves, and as regards a 
great many others, what we propose is merely to go back to 
the more healthy condition in which our society once existed. 
In anci(mt times girls were married after they had attained 
maturity, now they must lx* inarricd before; widow marriage 
was in practice, now it has entirely gone out, women were 
often highly educated and taught even music and dancing, now 
they are condeinm'd to ignorance and denied any accomplish¬ 
ments. The castes were only four in number, now they are 
innumeraldo. Inter-dining among those castes w^s not pro¬ 
hibited, now the numberless c«istes that prevail cannot have 
inter-communication of that nature. Consistently with the 
maintenance of continuity in this manner, there ought to be, I 
think, as much action as possible. A strong public opinion 
must be created among the whole body of educated natives 
condemning any deixirture from the programme of reform, 
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while no mercy should be shown to one who does what even 
the orthodox disapprove, and at sixty, marries a girl of ten or 
twelve, or another wife immediately after the death of the first. 
The exhibition of any caste partiality must also be severely 
condemned, as ho religious rules reciuire it. Unless we act in 
this manner, all our advocacy of reform will sink into the 
merest sentimentality more demoralising in its effects than 
sturdy orthodoxy. 

Ihit even sentimental advocacy is an homage done to a right 
cause, and conset^iuently is better than stolid indifference or 
active hostility. This, however, is unfortunately the mental 
attitude of a great many educated natives in all parts of the 
country. In Bengal, as was pointed out by our friend the 
Honourable Mr. .Justice Ranade the other day, social reform is 
now confined to Brahmos. The great body of educated 
Bengalees, who are not Brahmos, are indifferent or hostile. The 
late Ishvara Chandra Vidyasagai*a, who inaugurated the reform 
about widow-marriage, and first ransacked our Smvti literature 
to be able to make out that it was sanctioned by the Sfistras, and 
worked for a life-time to make it popular, was in his later 
days filled with despondency, and expressed his conviction to 
visitors from this side of the country that Hindus as Hindus 
would never accept Social Reform. It is certainly a matter 
of the deepest regret that it should be confined to a religious 
body. We on this side have not come to this pass yet, though 
we have our full share of indifference and hostility. The aim 
of the reformers here has always been to reform uur society— 
our nation. I am happy to find that our Madras friends agree 
with us in this respect. Reform through the agency of caste, 
which is attempted in some parts of the country, is very un¬ 
satisfactory. Very little can be effected in this way. The 
reduction of marriage expenses and measures of this nature 
only can be carried out by its means, and the great danger of 
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this method is, that caste which has corroded the vitals of this 
oountry, will be strengthened by it. 

Thus then we should nurture in our hearts the great forces 
which bring about the reform of society, viz., truth, justice 
and sympathy. Two of the greatest historians of England have 
told us that the Moral l^aw governs the affairs of the world; its 
observance alone ensures national prosperity. One of these 
I have (1 noted elsewhere, and will now ask your attention to 
the observations of the other. The strongest of the forces, 
which are steadily bearing nations onward to improvement or 
decay are, according to Lecky, the moral ones. ‘ Their perma¬ 
nent political well-being,’ he says, ‘ is essentially the outcome 
of their moral state ’. The Moral Law seeks to purify private 
life and to effect social justice, and through these alone is the 
political well-being of a nation possible. 

And Evolutionary Science is beginning to teach us the same 
lesson. Competition and rivalry are the necessary conditions of 
progress towards a higher c’ondition among men as well as among 
the lower creatures. This competition and this rivalry tend to 
establish the supremacy of the stronger individual over the 
weaker ; his race propagates itself and that of the other 
disappears. It is this law that is leading or has led to the 
e.\.tinction of the aboriginal races in the presence of the stronger 
European races in America, Australia, Kew Zealand and other 
islands. This ooiupctition and rivalry need not assume the form 
of an actual war of e.\termiiiatioii. It has been clearly ascertained 
that even in the midst id profound peace, the primitive races 
show a tendency to disappear. If this law was in operation iii 
our country, our future must be very gloomy. But our climate 
will, I think, come to our rescue, as it has been ascertained that 
the stronger races of Western Eurot)e cannot, if settled here, 
o.x.hibit the same energy and perseverance that they do in 
toinperato regions. Coloni&itioii of India by the European races 
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is, therefore, an impracticability; but does not deliver us from 
the dangers of competition and rivalry with them. And again 
that law must be in operation among us to ensure our own 
progress. But to estimate its full effects we must understand 
the conditions under which it acts in the case of man. 

Man is a social animal, and the competition that comes 
into operation in his case is a competition between societies. 
The ancient history of the human race consists of 
wars between such societies and the triumph of one 
and subjugation of another. This competition and rivalry 
between different societies is going on still, and in order 
that a society may carry on the contest to a successful 
issue, it is necessary that it should be so organised, that the 
individuals composing it, should not bo borne down by artificial 
restrictions, but be able to put forth their best powers and 
capacities. 

The history of England, for example, shows a gradual 
emancipation of the classes that were once in a condition 
of little better than slavery, and a renunciation of their 
privileges by the dominant classes. The elfect of this has been 
to place the individual in a more advantageous position to 
conduct the battle of life, and thus to render the society, of 
which he is a member, fitter for competition and rivalry with 
other societies. But it is the development of sympathetic or 
altruistic feelings only amongst the privileged classes and the 
society generally, that can lead to the removal of the disabili¬ 
ties of others and the redress of their grievances. Without siudi 
feelings, internal dissensions and eventual degradation must be 
the rules. And these feelings are now leading the 
English people to devise means for relieving the chronic 
poverty of the lower classes, to readjust the relations 
between labour and capital, and undertake a variety 
of schemes to relieve distress and misery. It is a i)atent 
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fact acknowledged by all disinterested persons that, the 
English people have developed the altruistic feelings in a higher 
degree than any other European nation, and by the way, this 
constitutes the basis of our hopes in a future for our country. 
Just as England has been endeavouring to remove the disabilities 
and sufferings; of the lower classes of her population, so shall 
efforts not be wanting on her part to remove our disabilities 
and sufferings, but the law of social evolution cannot cease to 
operate, and in order that our society may be able to hold its 
own in the competition and rivalry with other societies, which 
is inevitable, we must abide by the conditions of that law. 
That law is thus stated by the latest writer on the subject, 
whose book has created a great stir : “ That the moral law is the 
unchanging law of progress in human society is the lesson 
which appears to be written over all things. No school of 
Theology has ever sought to enforce this teaching with the 
directness and einpliasis, with which it appears that evolutionary 
science will in tin* future be justified in doing. In the silent 
and strenuous rivalry, in which every section of the race is of 
necessity continually «*ngaged, permanent success appears to bo 
invariably associated with certain ethical and moral conditions 
favourable to the maintenance of a high standard of social 
efficiency, and with those conditions only.” 

If then social otticiency and consetpicnt success are what we 
desire in our contest with other races, we must, because 
the law is immutable, endeavour to realise those ethical and 
moral conditions. Wc must cultivate a sense of justice and a love 
and sympathy for others, relieve the poor widow of her 
sufferings, remove the disabiliti**s of woman-kind and of the 
lower classes, and allow free play to the energies and capacities 
of all. And the necessity for our doing so becomes the more 
imperative from our. political condition. If we ask England 
to remove our disabilities, wo must as a necessary preliminary, 
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show that we are worthy of the favour by removing the 
disabilities of the oppressed classes of our society. Thus and 
thus alone will our country prosper. Every scheme for 
bettering our condition is destined to fail, if it does not make 
provision for the growth of these sympathetic virtues, and 
through them, for the realisjvtion of Social Reform, 

Let us then invigorate and elevate our souls by ever placing 
before our mind’s eye the precept of the Great Indian Reformer 
of the sixth century before Christ, the lion of the Sakya race, 
Gautama, the enlightened ; “ Cultivate a mind boundless (as 
sympathy) for all beings as is that of the mother who protects 
her only son by sacrificing her own life”; and with him 
proclaim from the Social Conference Hall, “ May all living 
beings, feeble or strong, long, great, middle-sized or short, small 
or large, seen or unseen, living far or near, born or to be 
born, be happy ”, 



SOCIAL REFORM AND THE PROGRAMME OF THE 
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[From “The Indian Social Reform”, Kdited By C. Y. 
Chintamani, 1901 ; l\art Fourth, pp. 21H-:229.] 

Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar delivered the following Address as 
President of the Second Anniversary Meeting of the Madras 
Hindu Social Reform Associatiom held on the 27th of December 
1894 


I have been all my life a schoolmaster and as such it has 
been my duty to castigate boys and young men. In the 
observations I am going to make, therefore, you may find a 
good deal not flattering to you nor to your taste; but I assure 
you it will be said with a pure and unmixed desire to promote 
the real good of my country. The Hindu Social Reform 
Association has done me very great honour by inviting me to 
preside at its annual meeting. But great as the honour is, it 
had not a sufficiently attractive power to drag me about seven 
hundred miles away from my closet in Poona. What I come 
for, is to encourage the Members of the Association, and 
congratulate them on having begun real practical work in 
matters of social reform by taking pledges, and on their 
determination to withstand all the inconveniences or persecution 
that may result therefrom, for the sake of truth and their 
country’s good. They have thus shown rare moral courage, 
and given evidence of the possession of what I call moral 
force. By moral force I mean in the present case strong 
indignation against the evils, injustice, and even the cruelties 
that at present disgrace our society, and an earnest dessire to 
eradicate them. Moral forces of this sort our race has not 
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shown within the last twenty centuries, and wo have allowed 
ourselves, without any thought and feeling, to be drifted into 
our present deplorable condition. 

The Social Ideal was much higher and more rational in 
ancient times than it is now. I will, therefore, go into the 
history of the several institutions and practices which your 
pledges refer to. For this purpose, I propose to glance at what 
might be called the several layers of Sanskrit literature. The 
oldest layer is that of the Mantras of the Vedas. Next in 
antiquity come the Brahmanas and Aranyakas or forest- 
chapters including the Upanisads. Then wo have the so-called 
Sutras which deal with sacrificial matters and the religious 
concerns of daily life of the first three castes. Next we have 
the epic poems, the Mahabharata and the RftmSyana, and last 
of all, the Metrical Smrtis or law-books and the Purfinas. The 
point of view from which I shall consider this extent of 
literature is that of the critical scholar, whose object is to trace 
out history, and not of the Pandit, according to whom sequence 
of time either does not exist or is unimportant. 

EDUCATION OF WOMEN 

Now with reference to the first point—about the education of 
women—there is no question that in the very olden times, 
they were not debarred from the highest education. In the 
list of teachers which a Ilgvedi Brahman has to repeat in 
connection with a daily ceremony called the Brahma Yajna, 
there are the names of three women — Gargi Vacaknoyi, 
Sulabha Maitreyl, and Va^lava Pratitheyi. The works of some 
of the male teachers therein named have come down to us, 
wherefore, they were historical persons. Hence the three 
women, mentioned along with them, were also historical 
persons, and were teachers though there are now no works 
which go by their names. The first of these is also mentioned 
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in an TJpani.^afl, as forming a member of an assemblage of 
learned in which the highest jiroblems about the world 
and the supreme and individual soul^ were discussed, and as 
taking part in the de])ate. In the epic poems girls are 
represented as going through a regular course of education of 
which dancing, drawing and music formed parts; they are 
represented as mixing freely with men and taking part in 
conversation on the highest subjects. Buddhistic literature also 
represents women as activedy assisting the reform which 
Buddha had inaugurated, and as discussing with him points 
al)out virtue, duty and absolution, (iradiially, however, their 
importance lessened atul about the time when the dramatic 
literature arose, we tind that as a class they were not taught 
iSanskrit, though they could read and write in the popular 
languages and even compose poetry in them. Even so late as 
the eleventh century, women were not condemned to 
exclusion, and were hiught scientific music, as follows from a 
copper-plate Inscription (recently edited and translated by me’) 
ill which a (iiu'cn, one of the wives of a king of the Deccan, 
is represented to have sung a heantiful song in an assembly 
composed of the liighest ollicers of that and the surrounding 
kingdoms, and to have obtained as a reward the consent of her 
husband to give land in charity to Brahmans. The seclusion 
of women and their ignorance is, therefore, a custom that was 
introduced in later timt‘s, and the Mussalman domination 
contributed to render it very rigid. 

AOE OF MAKUIAGK 

Now as to early marriages, it admits of no question w^hatever 
that girls wore married after they came of age. The religious 
formulas that are repeated on the occasion of marriage 
ceremonies even at the present day can be understood only by 

1 Pu])lj8hc<I in Volume III of this Etlition, pp. 340 ff. [X. B. U.j 

6t [H. G. BEmdarkar’s Works, Vol. II] 
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mature girls. The bridegroom has to say to his bride that she 
has become his friend and companion and that together they 
would bring up a family. It is impossible that a girl below 
the age of twelve can understand such expressions addressed 
to her. When the formulas were composed, therefore, girls 
had already arrived at maturity. Then again, in some of the 
Sntras, the bride and the bridegroom are directed to live apart 
from each other for a certain number of days, and in some cases 
for a year. It is not possible that such a direction should 
be given, if the girl was of an age when she could not cohabit 
with her husband. In some of the Sutras there is an actual 
direction for their being brought together on the fourth day 
after the marriage ceremony. All this necessarily implies that 
the girl had arrived at maturity before the marriage ceremony 
was performed. 

In profane literature also, we have the clearest indications 
that girls were married after they attained maturity. But early 
marriages began soon to come into practice. AsvalAyana, 
Apastamba and others say nothing specific about the 
age of the girl at the time of marriage, leaving it to be under¬ 
stood from the nature of the ceremonies, that they were to be 
of a mature age. Hiranyakesin and Jaimini expressly prohibit 
a man’s marrying a girl before she has arrived at puberty. 
After the completion of his study, the student, they direct, 
shall marry a girl who is Anagnika, i.e., not immature. 
Evidently when these K?is wrote, the i)ractice of early marriages 
was coming in; but they set their face against it as irrational. 
The authors of later Sutras, such as Gobhila, and Manu, after 
giving general directions as regards marriage, lay down that 
it is best to marry a girl who is Nagnika, i.e., one who has not 
arrived at puberty. They only thus recommend early 
marriages. This shows that when they lived and wrote, the 
feeling against late marriages had grown strong. Of the writers 
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of Metrical Smrtis, Manii is not finite decidedly opposed to late 
marriages, bnt other writers prescribe early marriages only, 
under religious penalties. 

In this manner late marriages gradually went out 
of use and early marriages became general. When the 
custom of such marriages became e8ta])lished, the evils 
arising from them were not perceived by anybody, and 
gradually in this part of the country in particular, the age 
at which boys and girls were married became lower and lower, 
until now a female infant nine months «)ld is tied in holy wed¬ 
lock to a male infant about a year old. Here there is an in¬ 
stance of the fact that our i)eople through the inlluence of custom 
lost all sense of the utter absurdity of the practice. 

RBMAIIRIAOE OP WOMEN 

The practice of re-marriage of women also prevailed in the 
olden times. The Aitereya Brahraana contains a statement 
which may be thus translated. ‘ Therefore one man may have 
several wives, but one woman cannot have se\eral husbands 
simultaneously’. This shows that polygamy was in practice, 
but not polyandry. And to exclude that only-and not a 
woman’s having several husbands at different times—the writer 
uses the word ‘simultaneously’. Thus a woman can have sevei-al 
husbands at different times. 

In the performance of the funeral ceremonies of the 
keeper of the sacred fire, the practice prevailed of 
making his wife lie down with ^ his dead body, but before 
setting fire to the latter, the wife was made to rise and a 
verse was repeated tlie souse of which is ‘Rise Up, O woman, 
to join the world of the living. Thou best down with this man 
who is dead ; come away, and mayest thou become the wife of 
this second husband, who is to take hold of thy hand’. This 
verse occurs in the Rgveda Samhita and in the Taittirlya 
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Aranyaka. In the latter it is explained by Sayana in accordance 
■with my translation, but in the former he explains the word 
Didhi§u, which occurs in it, not as a second husband as he does 
here, but ‘ as one who impregnates,’ and makes it applicable to 
the first husband. European scholars of what might be called 
the ‘ Etymological school’also explain the word in the latter 
sense, but the word Didhi§u acquired by usage the sense of a 
‘ second husband,’ and it is not proper to set aside that sense 
and explain it etymologically as ‘one who impregnates’. And 
another School of Vedic scholars, who attend more to usage, is 
growing up in Germany, and I fee*l confident that they would 
explain the word and verse in the manner in which Sayana 
explains it in the Taittirlya Aranyaka. This verse is in the 
Atharva Veda preceded by another, the sense of which is ‘ this 
woman wishing to be in the same world with her husband lies 
down by thy side, 0 mortal who art dead, following the ancient 
practice; grant her in this world children as well as wealth.’ 
If he is asked to give her children after his death, they must be 
children from another husband. In another place in the 
Atharva Veda, it is stated that ‘ she, who after having had one 
husband before, gets another afterwards, will not be separated 
from him if she and he perform the rite called Aja-Pan- 
oaudana’. Here you have a clear statement about the re¬ 
marriage of a widow. 


In later times the practice began to get out of use, 
and in the time of Manu it was restricted to a child-widow. 
But the condition of remarried women was considered 
lower than that of the wife of a first husband. Still, however, in 
two other Metrical Smytis occurs a text, in which women under 
certain circumstances are allowed to marry a second husband, 
and the death of the first husband is one of these circumstances. 
This shows that even in later times, the practice of widow 
marriages prevailed in some parts. of the country, while the 
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existence of texts prohibitory of it in the PurapaS and some 
Smrtis, shows that it had gone ont of use in others. 

Widow-marriage was a thing by no means unknown even at 
such a late period as the beginning of the twelfth century of the 
Christian Era, for, in a work written by a Jain in 1170 of the 
Vikrama Era, corresponding to 1114 of the Christian era, a story 
is told of a certain ascetic sitting down to dinner along with 
other ascetics. The other ascetics rose up when he sat down and 
left their seats. He asked them why they had done so, upon 
which they told him that he had committed an irreligious deed 
in having taken the vow of an ascetic, before going through 
the previous condition of a married life. They then directed 
him to go away and marry a wife. He went away and de¬ 
manded the daughters of men belonging to his caste in marriage. 
But as he had become an old man, nobody would give his 
daughter to him, whereupon he went back to the ascetics and 
told them of what had occurred. Then they advised him to 
marry a widow, and he went away and did accordingly. In 
connection with this, the same text about the re-marriage of 
women, which I have quoted above, is given as occurring in 
their Sastras. But in still later times the practice became 
entirely obsolete. 


THE PRACTICE OF SATl 

There prevailed among us, you know, the practice of burning 
widows on the funeral piles of their dead husbands, till it was 
put a stop to in 18.‘30 by the British Government. Now in the 
Rgveda Saiiihita there is no trace whatever of the existence of 
this practice, and it is supposed by a Germain scholar that it 
was adopted by Indian Aryas from another Aryan race, with 
which they afterwards came in contact ; for it did generally 
prevail amongst some of the cognate European race such as the 
Thracians. But the Vedic Aryas had given it up ; and that it 
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once prevailed amongst them and was afterwards given up is 
indicated by the second of the two texts which I have quoted 
from the Atharva Veda in which it is said ; “ This woman 
following the ancient custom lies down by thee, 0 mortal 
Thus you will see that the custom, which had gone out of use 
amongst the Vedic Aryas was revived later on about the time, 
when the Metrical Smrtis were written, through the influence of 
the practice of other races. 

CAUSES OF DETERIORATION 

The corruptions which the more rational practices of olden 
times underwent must have been due to such foreign influence 
and also to other causes. A few centuries before the Christian Era 
and a few aftet it, India was exposed to the inroads of foreign 
races from the West some of which afterwards settled in the 
country. The lowering of the status of women generally must 
have been due to the influence of these new settlers. But other 
causes also may have been in operation ; for instance, the fact 
that when girls remain unmarried for several years after 
puberty, a few some times went wrong, must have contributed 
a good deal to the introduction of the practice of early marriages. 
But the great point to be noticed is that the excesses, to which 
even a good motive led, did not strike our people. Thus the 
later practices of female infanticide and Kulin marriages in 
Bengal must have been due to the feeling natural in parents to 
marry their daughters into a respectable family. But it is not 
everybody that can get a husband for his daughter in a rich or 
respectable family, and to marry her to a man in a lower con¬ 
dition of life, or belonging to a low family was considered 
disgraceful; and rather than suffer such a disgrace, the Uajputs 
destroyed their female infants, and the Bengali Brahmans gave 
their daughters to a man even though he had wives already ; 
and he came to have a number of them, often so many as 125. 
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Here you will find the inability of our people to perceive the 
cruelty or the absurdity of a practice, when they are under the 
influence of an idea, sanctioned by custom, than which nothing 
is more sacred. 


THE CASTE SYSTEM 

One social institution, and that perhaps, the most important, 
remains to be noticed. In the very early times the system of 
castes did not prevail, and it seems to have developed about the 
end of the Vedic period.* It arose from a difference of avoca¬ 
tions or professions. The feeling of a father that a son should 
follow his trade or calling is natural, and it is this which in the 
beginning, at least when unchecked by other influences, gives 
rise to separate castes. The word Brahman signifies in the older 
portion of the Veda a hymn composed in praise of a deity. There 
were some men, who were skilled in the composition of such 
songs. In return for these songs the Gods, to whom they were 
addressed, were believed to confer favours on the singers, and 
on those kings and princes for whose sake they were composed. 
Singers such as these were therefore always in requisition, 
whenever a God had to be propitiated, and it became a lucrative 
trade. And fathers bringing up their sons in that trade, — there 
came to be in course of time a certain number of families devot¬ 
ed to the avocation of composing these songs and singing them 
in the worship of Gods. The members of these families became 
‘Brflhinanas’, and thus they came to be recognised as a separate 
caste. 

Similarly the descendants of princes, chiefs and soldiers 
followed the avocations of their ancestors, and came to form a 
caste of warriors. The cultivators of soil constituted the Vaisya 
caste. When the Aryan race left the Punjab and spread over 
Northern India some of the aboriginal races were incorporated 
with their society, and formed the caste of Sudras. Thus there 
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four castes, but the rules about these were by no means so rigid 
as they afterwards became. Even in the time of the Epics the 
Brahmanas dined with the Kgatriyas and Vaisyas, as we see from 
the Brahmanic sage — Durvasa, having shared the hospitality 
of Draupadi, the wife of the Pandavas. A member of higher 
caste could marry a woman belonging to any of the lower 
castes ; there were also many instances in which a man belong¬ 
ing to a lower caste married a woman from the higher castes, 
Amongst the composers of the Vedic hymns there were some 
such as Kava§a Ailtt^a, who did not belong to the Brahman 
caste, but was still admitted into it on* account of the faculty 
they possessed. 

What caste has become in the course of time you 
need not be told. The smallest difference as regards locality, 
trade, or profession and practice, was enough to constitute a 
separate caste, and thus the four original castes have grown to 
four thousand, and there are no inter-raarriages or inter-dining 
between any two of these. These four thousand castes form 
so many different communities and the phrase ‘ Hindu 
community ’ is but a geographical expression. The evil results 
of such a system on the social, religious and political condition 
of a country cannot be overstated, 

THE TYRANNY OP CUSTOM 

Thus then you will see that our social institutions and 
practices were healthy and rational in the olden times, and they 
have latterly become corrupt and irrational through some cause 
or other. But the most wonderful thing about the matter is that 
the excess which in the downward course our race was led to, 
did not attract attention and rouse the moral sentiments or 
excite moral indignation; and women were committed to the 
flames, crying child-widows were forcibly disfigured and 
condemned to a solitary and unhappy life, little girls were 
sacrificed at the hymenal altar in numbers, female infants were 
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were murdered—and there was no body to i)rotest against these 
cruelties as Hiranyakesin and Jaimini once did against early 
marriages. On the other hand» these later practices acquired 
the force of custom. Custom is a god whom our race devoutly 
worships, and religious sanction was accorded to these practices 
by the insertion, of texts in the later hooks. The moral 
sentiments were not strong enough to burst through the thick 
veil of custom, and assert the claim of truth, justice and 
liumanity. 

The (luestion now is, wheth<*r with our minds liberalised 
by English Education and contact with Euroi^ean Civilisation, 
we shall still continue to worship custom and be its 
slaves, and allow our moral sentiments to remain dead and 
unjust, and cruel social ])ractices to flourish. If our education 
does not lead us to protest against them, that education must be 
considered to be merely superficial. Gentlemen, we have in 
the course of our history not emancipated ourselves from the 
tyranny of our ])olitical potentates and from thi' tyranny of 
custom, our social potentate. Fortunately, now, the British 
Government has freed us from the former, and granted us rights 
and allowed us a large measure of freedom ; Init not satisfied 
with that we are seeking for greater freedom. Shall we then 
with the spirit of freedom thus awakened stoop slavishly to the 
tyrant custom, and bear all the cruelty that it inflicts upon us ? 
If we do, the spirit of freedom that we think is awakened in us, 
is illusive and delusive. No! if we have to march on along 
with the progressive races of the West, with whom we are now 
indissolubly united, our social institutions must improve and 
become moral, rational, and just. There can be no advancement 
politically, I firmly assert, without social and moral advancement. 
And by seeking the several reforms that we have in view, we 
certainly shall not be taking a leap in the dark, for the condition 
of our society once was what we are now endeavouring to make 

65 [ R. a. RhandarkaEs Works. Vol. II ] 
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it. This is the spirit in which we should approach the question 
of sweeping away from our institutions the corruptions of 
later ages. 

It has often been suggested that on the strength of the texts 
in the old books, we should convince the orthodox leaders of 
our society of the reforms we seek being sanctioned by the 
Sastras, and endeavour to introduce them with their aid and 
consent. But such a thing to my mind is an impossibility. 
Our old books do not constitute the real authority in religious 
matters that we obey. Cnstom has been and is our authority,— 
custom is our religion. Texts creep into our religious books, 
as I have already observed, sanctioning current customs and 
even when they do not do so, our Pandits, who in later days 
have developed a great deal of logical acumen, prove, by means 
of their subtle arguments, customary practice to be the only 
one sanctioned by our religious books. The later development 
of the Hindu religious law has proceeded just on these lines. 
We must therefore begin the work of reform in spite of the 
orthodox leaders, trusting simply to our awakened moral 
consciousness, and to the fact that it is not an entirely new 
thing that wo are going to introduce. 

EXHORTATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 

I am therefore glad that you have begun the work in earnest 
and taken certain pledges. These pledges are good as a first 
instalment, though that about caste does not signify much in 
accordance with the standard prevailing in my part of the 
country. No one can excommunicate us in Western India for 
eating food prepared by Brahmans in the presence of members 
of most of the lower castes. I do not wish you, however, to 
obliterate all distinctions at once. Caste has become so 
inveterate in Hindu Society that the endeavour to do so, will 
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only result in the formation of new castes. But the end 
must steadily be kept in view. We must remember that caste 
is the greatest monster we have to kill. Even education and 
intercourse as regards food does not destroy it. The feeling that 
we belong to a certain caste, and arc different from those 
constituting another caste, returns again and again in a variety 
of shapes, even when we have broken through the restraints 
imposed by caste as regards eating and drinking, and if not 
studiously driven away, will ever keep us apart from each other, 
and prevent the formation of a homogeneous nationality. I 
will ask you to consider whether a pledge not to be guided by 
caste considerations in the disposal of your patronage, if you 
happen to be placed in a position of iiiHuence, and in the whole 
of your ordinary practical life, and to act in all matters except 
inter-marriage and inter-dining as if you belonged to one 
community, will not be a more effective pledge. You might 
also gradually pledge yourself to dine with members of sub¬ 
castes. 

Your pledges about concubines and nautch-women are also 
highly commendable in my eyes. They show a correct 
appreciation of one of the problems before us. One who takes 
liberties in these matters, cannot claim that he has respect 
for his wife’s personality or for womankind generally. Our 
aims about the elevation of woman and the assignment to 
her of her proper position in society, from which she may 
exercise a humanising influence over us all, cannot be 
realised, unless respect for her becomes a part of our 
nature. Again, looseness in these matters deteriorates the 
character of a man and this deterioration must produce evil 
effects in other respects also. Your determined attitude in this 
matter, therefore, and the earnest efforts you have been making 
during the last two years, to propagate your views, have been to 
me the source of the deepest gratification, and deserve all the 
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commondation that is possible for me to bestow. Moral recti¬ 
tude here as elsewhere is the essential condition of progress all 
along the line. 

As to your pledge to bring about widow-marriages and to 
admit the re-married widow and her husband to your table— 
that indeed is a bold step that you have taken. You will for a 
time be subjected to persecution, but I hope you have prepared 
yourself for it, and if your educated country-men who have 
not had the courage to join you. will but sympathise with you 
and not aid the orthodox, I have little doubt that this reform it¬ 
self will gradually become a custom, and cease to be looked 
down upon. The great thing we have to remember is that we 
should go on practising what we consider to be good, without 
making much ado about it. It will then come into general 
practice, and growing into a custom, will become sanctified. 
For our previous history has, I again affirm, shown to my 
mind that custom is the spiritual potentate that sanctifies—and 
sanctifies even horrid deeds. 

The association you have started renders me hopeful. There 
is nothing like it on our side ; and everywhere among educated 
natives, there is lukewarmness about social reform. The minds 
of some are not liberalised at all; others think that the reforms 
we have in view are good, but flatly refuse to do anything to aid 
them ; while there are a great many who are supremely in¬ 
different. I agree with my friend the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Ranade in thinking that there has been an awakening. But he 
has allowed us the option of being satisfied with it. I exercise 
the option and declare that I am dissatisfied. The lamp has 
been lighted; but the light is flickering, and in view of the 
attitude of even of our educated brethren, it is just as likely to 
my mind that it will be blown out as that it will blaze. In 
these circumstances, the endeavours that you are making are a 
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great source of comfort and encouragement, and I earnestly 
hope you will continue your work as boldly as you have begun 
it, and that you will find imitators both in your Presidency and 
in other parts of India, and our country’s cause will make a 
real advance. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE BOMBAY 
PROVINCIAL SOCIAL CONFERENCE 
HELD IN 1902 

[ From the “ Dnyan Prakash ** of Poona» Dated Thursday, 30th 
October 1902. ] 

The Provincial Social Conference was held at Sholapur on the 
26th and 27th of October 1902. Dr. Bhandarkar was in the 
chair. The following is his speech :— 

Hitherto India has lived an individual life and not a corporate 
or national life. The advancement of the individual was the 
object of thought and endeavour with the Hindus; and as 
spiritual good is superior to temporal, attention was especially 
devoted to the former. Profound religious conceptions were 
developed in the minds of the gifted ones of the race, and the 
Sumum Bonum was found in union with God, and a con¬ 
dition of perfect purity and holiness which did not admit of the 
ordinary distinctions between right and wrong which pre¬ 
supposed an imperfect moral condition. But these gifted Hindus 
had in all likelihood, no conception of a national existence, 
and therefore did not concern themselves with questions about 
the national weal. We have an extensive religious, poetical, and 
legendary literature, but no work on politics or History. What¬ 
ever happened in the political world, the people generally 
followed the even course of their occupation undisturbed by it. 
The great grammarian Patanjali and his pupils quietly pursued 
the studies of grammar while a town, very near the place where 
they lived, was besieged by a Yavana (who was probably 
Meneandar, a prince belonging to the Greece-Bactrian dynasty) 
as if they were totally unconcerned with it. Similarly in later 
times other Princes of that dynasty and foreign tribes of the 
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names of Sakas, Ku^anas, Abhiras and Gorjaras, established 
themselves in the country. But the Indian population at large 
does not seem to have ever troubled itself with the matter, and 
took no part in the political revolutions. This portion of our 
History wo have entirely forgotten, because the foreign races 
that settled in the country became in course of time Hindus, 
and were relegated to the K^atriya or 8udra caste. The various 
tribes in Central Asia, that poured into the country had no 
specific religion of their own, and became worshippers of Siva 
or Vi§nu when they came here. In later times Mahomed gave 
them a religion, and since that period, invaders of India formed 
a.distinct community when they settled in the country. The 
incursions of the Mahomedans were not a new event in the 
History of India. They were a continuation of those of similar 
races of the pre-Mahomedan period. The people at large did 
not care who governed them; and all that the conqueror hod to 
do, was to subjugate the military classes; and this disregard for 
corporate interest shows itself in trifling matters also. Most of 
our towns in the Maratha and Gujarathi country, had, and 
even have, their water closets with their hinder parts turned 
towards the streets. They kept the interior of their houses 
clean, and considered the street as the proper repository for all 
sorts of filth, and it was nobody’s interest to see whether the 
streets were kept clean. 

The effect of this indifference to corporate or national 
interests was that, from time to time, the country was 
governed by foreigners. In social matters, some of our 
good customs—such as marriage of girls at a mature age 
and the practice of widow-marriage—became obsolete. The 
burning of widows on the funeral piles of their husbands which 
had been discontinued in Vedic times was renewed, infanticide 
and the marriage of a great many girls with one man, came into 
use, and these evils did not attract the attention of any body 
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and were allowed to go. The number of castes increased a 
thousand-fold. The germs of the caste-system existed among 
the European Aryas also. The Patricians in Rome' formed at 
first a separate caste having no connubium with the Plebians, but 
the Romans and modern races were actuated by intense national 
spirit and hence the distinction had to give way. Ignorance and 
poverty gradually increased in our country, and it was reduced 
to an abject condition. 

B.ut now with our minds enlightened by our contact 
with the Western nations, we cannot afford to be indifferent 
to our national and corporjite interests. We are on all 
sides pushed by foreign nations seeking to profit themselves 
at the expense of our country; and in the keen competition 
which has already set in, we must suffer and be reduced to a 
miserable condition. It is, therefore, high time to set our 
houses in order, so that the energies of our people may have full 
scope, and all obstacles towards development in all departments 
may be removed, and this is the object of the social reform. 
The political agitation that has been going on for so many years, 
has for its object the redress of certain grievances and the 
acquisition of new political powers. But the object of social 
reform—with which I would associate moral reform—is to render 
us fit for the exercise of these powers. The social reform move¬ 
ment therefore is of greater importance than the other in so far 
as it seeks to render the nation vigorous and free from social 
obstructions and restrictions. Those of us that have seen its 
importance, have been endeavouring for more than 60 years to 
introduce certain reforms into our society. And I will devote 
a short time to the consideration of the history of social reform, 
in order that the experience of these years may serve us as guide 
in our future endeavours. 

Female education began to be practically undertaken about 
the year 1848, and schools for teaching girls established in 
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tlio principal towns. At first it was in the hands of private 
individuals only, and latterly the Government has taken it 
up. But after all the result is very imperceptible. The 
custom of early marriages necessitates the premature removal 
of girls from schools, and thus the education that is given 
is of a very elementary character. As regards early marriage there 
has been a perceptible improvement in the case of boys, who, 
in rare cases, arc at present married before the age of eighteen, 
at least in those classes that have come under the influence 
of new ideas. But the improvement in the case of the girls is 
very little. In some cases, they are kept unmarried till twelve, 
but even that I consider to be a very early age. As regards widow- 
marriage the first on this side was solemnised in the year 1809. 
And there have been a good many more since then. But the 
number is far from satisfactory, and this reform, I may without 
contradiction say, has not penetrated very widely into our 
society. Even highly educated natives, without the slightest 
compulsion, when they become widowers, even when they 
are themselves forty-five or more, marry a girl of ten or twelve 
instead of a grown up widow. A good nnany are afraid openly 
to enter into social redations with a re-married widow and her 
husband. In connection with this 1 may say that the heartless 
custom of sacrificing little girls by being mated with old 
men between fifty and sixty years of age, still continues to 
flourish, and it grieves my heart to SJiy, even among educated men 
■—alumni of the Deccan and the Elphinstone Colleges. The 
plague which has been committing dire ravages in our country, 
has thrown many a female child into the condition of widow¬ 
hood, but there has been no educated man during these five 
years to rescue any one those helpless creatures, from her 
pitiable state. So that, widow-marriage, \ipon the whole, seems 
to have made very little progress. 

But in another respect wo are distinctly going backward 
66 [ R. tf. Bhandarkar 8 Works, Vol. II ] 
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since we began to speak about reform. About 1850, a secret 
society called Paramahamsa Mandali was formed in Bombay for 
abolition of caste. Since it was composed of men who had not 
the courage to face opposition, the society became defunct when 
the doings of the members began to be talked about out-side. 
In my early days I remember, whenever there was any public 
movement, all classes, Hindus, Parsis and Mahomedans joined 
in it, and a feeling of brother-hood existed among them. But 
in these days we find these classes conducting such public 
movements independently of each other, and even the separate 
castes of Hindus following suit. There is as great or even 
greater estrangement between these largo classes and Hindu 
castes than there existed before Social Reform was thought of. 
There are separate clubs of Brahmans, Sarasvatas or Senvis, 
Candraseniya K«ayasthas and Daivajfias. What can be more 
discouraging to the heart of a sincere reformer than this 
condition of things ? Not only has no progress been made towards 
the union of these classes and castes, but the differences between 
them have become accentuated. “ Where are we going ? ” is 
the question that constantly troubles my heart. 

I may here make a passing allusion to the rather bitter 
disputes between the Marathas and the Brahmans going on at 
Kolhapur and Baroda, which sets this back-sliding of ours in a 
lurid light. I have already referred to the fact that during the 
Pre-Mahomedan Period, the foreigners who settled in the country 
became Hindus. The dynasty that ruled over Kanouj in the 
8th and 9th centuries belonged originally, as has recently been 
proved to a foreign race—that of the Gurjara; and Mahendrapala, 
one of the princes of that dynasty, is spoken of by the celebrated 
poet Rajasekhara, who was his Guru and calls himself Maha- 
ra^triya in one place, as having sprung from the solar race. 
Similarly, we have reason to believe that the Chahuwans, 
Parmars and Solankis belonged to the same race. But they 
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have in the course of time become Rajputs. If foreigners 
could become K§atriyas in this way, there is no reason why 
Mahara^tra Brahmans of this presidency should not similarly 
declare the Rajas of Kolhapur and Baroda to be K^triyas, even 
supposing that they have not descended from a Pauranic line, 
when a Maratha Brahman of great learning, Gagabhatta, decided 
that the founder of the Maratha empire was a Kgatriya ; and on 
the other liand one is at a loss to see why such an importance 
should be attached to the performance of domestic ceremonies 
according to the Vedic ritual. But certainly it is devoutly to be 
wished that in one way or the other this unseemly (luarrel 
should come to an end. 

One of the social reforms advocated by us viz., travelling 
to foreign countries, has been progressing recently at a 
rapid rate. It appears to me that every one who has 
come more or less under the inlluence of the new ideas, 
is ready to go to England, Japan or other countries, and the 
only obstacle in the way is the want of sufficient funds. What 
the advocates of this reform look to, is that the men who travel 
to foreign countries should on their return be received back into 
their castes. This is good as a temporary measure, but if truth 
must be followed, it will not do to ignore the fact that most of 
those who go to England and other countries are not able to 
adhere to the rules of castes while in these countries. The 
caste is thus, in almost all cases, practically given up. And to 
assume it again on coming back to this country is in my eyes 
going backwards, and points to the inveterate nature of the 
institution, by means of which, though really giving up caste, 
we ostensibly or outwardly stick to it. 

From all I have said, and a good deal more that falls under 
our observation, it appears as if the germs of castes formed an 
essential ingredient of our blood. To eradicate them is perhaps 
as hopeless as drying up the Indian Ocean. The races of 
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Europe destroyed those germs in their infancy by using the 
antidote of the spirit of nationality. In the absence of that 
antidote, the germs of the disease have had an extensive 
development and have become extremely strong in India, and' 
rendered the formation of an Indian nationality an inapossibility. 
If, however, you think we can form a nation with caste, let us 
try. But at least, caste jealousies must be forgotten in practical 
matters, not opposed to caste rules, and we should act towards 
each other as if no caste differences existed between us. But 
we should also endeavour to bring about a fusion of sub-castes, 
and this is what one of the propositions before us contemplates. 
This appears to me to be a promising matter : but even here it 
will not do to be too optimistic. 

I have thus briefly gone over the principal planks in the 
platform of the social reformer. In what I have observed, there 
is a good deal to discourage an earnest reformer who heartily 
wishes that his country should progress, and one feels inclined 
to think with the late Tsvaracandra Vidyasflgara that the Hindus 
would never adopt social reform. But there is no cause for 
despair. Sir Auckland Colvin describes, I believe, our position 
correctly in his article on India in the new Volumes of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, where ho says “ Torpor is shaken off 
and a nervous activity takes the place of silence and inaction. 
The Princess has arisen and moves forward, though with da/i/fled\ 
eyes and uncertain steps, encumbered by the folds of her 
old world garments.” Having slept so long, our eyes are 
dazzled by the new light we see, we do not see our way 
clearly before us, our steps are uncertain and we are 
encumbered by the folds of our former garments. But 
our steps, should certainly become more certain and endeavours 
must be made to cast off the encumbering folds. For this 
reason, it appears to me that the proposal you have made for 
establishing a Central Reform Association at Bombay and branch 
associations in the districts, is very good. 
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We must, by means of lectures, pamphlets and leaflets, educate 
the public opinion of our people and bring them to perceive 
the justice and reasonableness of the reforms we advocate 
and the dangers ahead which will overtake us if we reject them. 
At the same time we must form a strong body of reformed public 
opinion amongst ourselves, which men of sixty, marrying a girl of 
twelve, or fathers marrying their boys and girls when they are 
little children, will be afraid of. At the same time those who 
are conducting this agitation for social reform, should them¬ 
selves b(! persons who have shown their sincerity by introducing 
one or other of these reforms in their family. The method 
often spoken of—of winning over the spiritual heads of the 
diflerent communities and introducing reforms with their help 
—is, I am afraid, not destined to be successful. At the same time 
to interpret or rather to mis-interpret the Sastras so as to make 
them agree with our views, is a method which also is extremely 
unpromising. My view of our people is that the great Sastra 
or spiritual adviser whom they obey is custom, and if the Gura 
or Sastra goes against this, they will be disobeyed and set aside. 
The feasible plan, therefore, appears to me to silently but 
sincerely introduce the reforms we advocate, so that in the 
course of time, they may themselves become the prevailing 
customs. 

But the great question is whether our conscience has 
been sufficiently aroused to enable us to withstand whatever 
opposition or persecution we may meet with in our course. If 
it is not, it must be, if we arc to progress and not sink lower and 
lower until we are wiped olf the face of the earth. And there 
is another question ; will the ideal of social reform in itself 
inspire us with the necessary enthusiasm ? In Bengal social 
reform is almost given up by persons who are not members of 
the Brahmo Samaj. And it is the latter institution that 
advocates l)oth religious and social reform. Things have not 
come to this [)ass here as the present conference shows. But 
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the very slow progress we have made, and the steps backward 
that we take, as well as the fact that a social reformer, more or 
less by his own acts, sets aside the Hindu religion as it is, make 
one think that the only efficient way is to devise a radical course 
of reform based upon the reform of Hindu Religion. Religious 
belief is calculated to invigorate the conscience, and social 
reform will then become an imperative duty. But for obvious 
reasons, I must not go into the question further, and leave you 
to decide the whole matter for yourselves. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE NATIONAL 
SOCIAL CONFERENCE HELD AT 
AHMADABaD in 1902 

[From the “Dnyan Prakash’% of Poona, dated lat January 
1903] 

The Session of the National Social Conference was held in 
the last week of December 1902, and Mr. Lalshankar Umiya- 
shankar and the Hon’ble Justice Mr. N. G. Chandawarkar, 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee and the General 
Secretary of Conference, respectively, had delivered their 
a<ldressos on the day previous to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s 
Presidential Address, given below. [N.B.U.]. 

Ladies ane Gentlemen 

Yesterday you had a glowing and attractive picture placed 
before you. To-day it is our business to see whether the canvas 
on which the picture is to be painted is torn and tattered and 
cannot hold it, or of a weak texture and cannot retain it for 
long. If it be of either nature we have to see how it can be 
repaired and strengthened so that it may answer our purpose. 
Dropping all metaphor, I may say that the object of Social 
Reform is to eradicate such evil customs as have undermined 
the energies of the Indian people and prevent the free ex- 
imnsion of their powers and capacities. The three hundred 
millions of the population of India are divided into about 
5000 different communities which are called castes and between 
which there is no intimate social intercourse. The spirit of 
caste pride has come into free play, and jealousies and dis¬ 
cussions are the result. No sincere co-operation can be 
expected under the circumstances. Some of the communities 
are so small that it is difficult to secure husbands for women 
and wives for men. And often unsuitable matches have to be 
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formed. And this is, in too many instances, the case in the 
province of Gujarat where stories of girls of inferior castes 
being brought from Kathiawad and palmed off on intending 
bridegrooms as belonging to their caste are not uncommon. 

The lower castes are in a very depressed condition; no 
education is available to them. Even their touch is considered 
abomination and to improve their social condition they often 
change their religion and become Christians. The women of 
the country are, as a rule, not educated, thus leading to, what 
may be called, a waste of half the moral and intellectual 
resources of the country, a waste for which there can be no 
compensation anywhere. Boys and girls, especially the latter, 
are married at a very early age ; and this must necessarily lead 
to the degeneration of the race; and the education of girl 
stops when they arrive at about the age of twelve. Girl- 
widows are condemned to a life of misery and often 
immorality; and a society that connives at this condition of 
things must become demoralised to a certain extent. Travelling 
to foreign countries is prohibited ; and thus there is no scope 
for the development of the enterprising spirit of the people. 
If, therefore, in the present keen competetion between the 
nations, our people are to have a fresh start, a strong fight will 
have to be made against these and such other customs. 

SOCIAL REFORM, A NATIONAL MOVEMENT 

This has been my creed since the year 185.^; I gave 
expression to it at Sholapur by laying stress on the national 
significance of social reform, and I thought it was the creed of 
all social reformers. I was not aware that I was uttering 
anything new and was surprised to find that I was so regarded 
in some quarters. I can have nothing to say to those who 
expressed an approval; but there were some people, I am told, 
who regarded widow-marriage, for instance, as called for only 
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for the removal of the miBery of the widow girls and had no 
connection whatever with national interests. According to 
these men the removal of misery of certain creatures is the 
object of social reform. The acquisition of social facilities for 
foreign travel is sought for by (Ik* social reformer, but the 
removal of existi'ng misery cannot be its object. So also in a 
very large number of cases, caste distinctions do not create 
misery, yet the social reformer seeks to obliterate them. 
The old Buddhists, especially of Northern India, constituted 
benevolence as one of the cardinal principles of their conduct. 
They even sacriliced their lives to promote the good of others ; 
but they did not seek systematically to abolish caste, though 
amongst themselves the Buddhist monks paid no heed whatever 
to it. 1, however, do not mean to sjiy that sympathy for the 
sufferings of others is not a motive in itself. In fact, it is the 
highest motive, and the world has now begun to move 
towards its i-ealisation, though, 1 am afraid, there is more talk 
about it than actual work, as is shown by the manner in which 
President Roosevelt's attempts to be just and impartial to the 
Negroes in the United States have been received. But if mere 
sympathy for the sufferings of others is the object of social 
reform, why should we confine our (dforts to the Indians and 
why not extend them to the Chinese or Europeans ? 
Practically, therefore we have to restrict the oj)erations of 
this high motive to the people of India, so that, from this 
point of view even social reform becomes a national 
movement. 

TIME IS NO FORCE 

Now, some people there are who believe in the natural 
operation of the causes which have come into existence and 
declare deliberate social reform not only unnecessary but 
harmful, and agitation such as is conducted by this Conference 
and Social Reform Associations to be mischievous. The causes 
67 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol. II] 
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that have come into operation are our contact with Western 
nations, the English education we receive at Schools and 
Colleges, English law and policy which make no distinction 
between a Brahman and SQdra, railways which compel a holy 
Brahman to sit side by side with a low caste man in a third 
class compartment, the increase of population consequent on 
Pax Britanica which is driving even Brahmans to resort to the 
profession of stone-masons, tailors, weavers and so forth. These 
have no doubt been changing our manners, but their operation 
must cease with the satisfaction of the immediate need, and it 
cannot give us systematic reform. Besides, if social reform 
were left to the natural operation of these causes, you cannot 
trust to the process always yielding rational results. The 
changes that our present circumstances are calculated to 
])roduce may be good or may be bad. The expression that is 
often used in connection with this view is that time will work 
out the necessary changes. But time is no force, it is simply 
a category of the understanding to distinguish one event from 
another. The real force comes from human motives which 
are invoked by the circumstances in which men find them¬ 
selves. If, therefore, time works out changes, it must be by 
the force of human motives. And as the lower motives are 
always more powerful than the higher ones though these are 
nobler in their nature, when you leave things to take their 
own course, the changes that will be effected will be such as 
the lower motives of man bring about; that is to say, the 
changes will not always be good or rational. In order, 
therefore, that the changes which our present circumstances or 
the causes indicated above are likely to produce, may be good 
or rational it is necessary to discuss and decide which [we] will 
have and which not. In other words, social changes must not be 
left to work themselves out, but should always be under the 
guidance of our reason and moral sense. 
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WITHOUT THE CONTROL OP REASON 

Our previous history is full of examples in which, when 
things were left to themselves the changes that were effected 
were irrational and immoral. Some of you know that the 
authors of our Siprtis or law hooks enumerate twelve kinds of 
sons who succeed their father. One of these is Kanina or the 
son of a virgin that was begotten before a girl was married 
and who in some cases was regarded as the son of her father 
and by some as the son of the husband whom she subseciuently 
married. This shows that when the practice of marrying girls 
at a mature age prevailed some of them went wrong. And in 
all likelihoo*! it was to serve this evil that the practice of 
marrying girls at an early ago came into existence. Some of 
the old tli^is lay down the ritual of marriage on the supposition 
that the bride was a grown-up girl, others after laying down the 
general rule add “ it would be bettor to marry a girl before 
maturity.” There are still others who did not approve of this 
now practice that was coming in, and laid down in express 
terms that only a mature girl should be married. So far the 
new change was not beyond the control of reason. But that 
control was soon lost; and it went on spreading over a wider 
area. The possibility of a girl going wrong before maturity 
was alone looked to and gradually early mairiage became a 
stereotyped custom without reference to the reason that ushered 
it in ; and the limit of age became lower and lower until now a 
child even a few months old is sometimes married. Thus, then, 
this change was not under the guidance and control of reason 
and was left to work itself out. The manifest evils of early 
marriage were entirely lost sight of, and early marriage came 
to be firmly rooted. 

Similarly the original motive that eventually led to female 
infanticide and the marriage of about a hundred girls or more 
to one man was not bad. That motive was the anxiety of 
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parents to marry their girls into respectable families. But this 
was not under the guidance of reason ; and parents killed their 
daughters to avoid the disgrace of marrying them into low 
families or wedded them to husbands that saw them only once 
in their life. Similarly a too nice regard for female chastity 
not of the moral but physical kind, led to the proscription of 
widow-marriage, and no regard whatever was paid to the evil 
consequences which have come so glaringly under our 
observation. And the innumerable castes that we find at 
present owe their existence to the feeling of exclusiveness 
working itself out unchecked by national considerations. This 
is the result, then, when we allow certain influences to work 
themselves out and do not subject them to criticism at each 
step, and arrest their operation when it oversteps the l^ounds 
of reason. It will, therefore, not do to trust to the new 
circumstances in which we find ourselves now, to eradicate the 
prevailing evil customs. There must be discussion and decision 
and deliberate plans for the introduction of such changes only 
as are good and rational. 

TWO-FOLD OBJECT OP SOCIAL REFORM 

The reform movements that are going on have a two-fold 
object, viz., deliberate eradication of the prevailing evils and 
the prevention of others that the new causes which have come 
into operation may bring about if left to work silently. For 
the present the first object is more important; but, as I stated 
at Sholapur, we have not been able to do very much towards 
its accomplishment. A European friend recently wrote to me 
that from all he had observed, it appeared to him that there 
was no strong force at the back of the Reform Movement; and 
we must acknowledge that this is true, looking to the persever¬ 
ing and energetic efforts and exertions made by Europeans 
whenever they have to introduce a reform. Most of us have 
read Morley's Life of Cobden. Can we say that our exertions 
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can at all be compared with those which that great man and 
his co-adjutor Mr. Bright, went through, to convince people of 
the injustice of the Corn Laws. And the number of our people 
is so large and they are so impervious to ordinary influence, 
and the social practices we have to eradicate are so many, that 
more persistent efforts than those of Cobden and Bright must 
be made by resolute men in all parts of the country to bring 
oven a small minority of the people to the conviction that these 
practices are baneful. Since like the Corn Laws our agitation 
is not to culminate in legislation that will compel action, we 
must begin by introducing our doctrines into practice ourselves. 

Oftentimes the reproach has been cast at the Social Con¬ 
ference that there is any amount of talking there but very 
little action; and a <langer which is likely to arise from 
inaction is that it will become a simple matter of routine with 
us to speak of matters of Social Reform, and for others to hear 
us,and becoming callous, we shall cease to i)e really enthusiastic 
about it ourselves. All this you will, I hope, bear seriously in 
mind. As I stated at Sholapur, we should form associations 
wherever we can; there should be lectures, discussions, 
pamphlets and leaflets; and we should have a public opinion 
amongst ourselves which will prevent back-sliding. A large 
amount of money will also be wanted. But the question is 
“ Are there such resolute imm amongst us who will work in 
the manner in which Cobden and Bright worked to bring 
about a reform in the Corn Laws ? ” If we have, or if we shall 
have, if not now, then only, in my opinion, the future interests 
of our country are safe ; and if no such men arise our future 
must indeed be gloomy. 

As to the second object of Social Reform movement viz., 
keeping the influences now at work under the guidance and 
control of la^ason, a spirit of fair criticism prompted solely by 
the love of our country must be developed by us. Whenever 
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any evil principle finds introduction into society or a good 
principle is carried to excess, criticism ought to be brought 
to bear on it. For instance, it cannot be denied that the spread 
of the vice of drunkenness amongst the higher castes is duo 
to the circumstances in which we find ourselves. The Social 
Conference and social reformers generally ought to condemn 
the practice in no measured terms. Again, there are persons 
amongst us who secretly violate the rules of castes as regards 
eating and drinking but outwardly pose as orthodox persons. 
If the number of such men goes on increasing, demoralisation 
of Indian society must inevitably be the result. This also 
must be fearlessly criticised, if wo have any regard for our 
future good. In this manner, as we go on, other evils hitherto 
unheard of may come into existence, and the only remedy 
I can think of is that a regard for national interest must grow 
up amongst us and we should endeavour to do all that is 
possible to prevent the growth of any evil arising from these 
circumstances. 


IS THIS PESSIMISM? 

I am afraid in consequence of the remarks I have now made 
some of you will again call mo a pessimist or at least say that 
a pessimistic tone pervades my observations. I am myself 
unable to see the justification of this title or of this view. I 
have never said that there is nothing good in us Hindus, or 
that we are not capable of rising ; nor have I said that we 
have done nothing in matters of reform. Though at Sholapur 
I stated that in our history wo Hindus as a whole have shown 
no concern for national or corporate interests, or were not 
actuated by the national spirit or sentiment, and conse(iuontly 
allowed ourselves to bo conquered by foreigners, still I did 
not say that the spirit of our military classes was ever 
permanently crushed, or that the learned, priestly, mercahtile 
and other classes lost their peculiar excellences. After 
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the Sakas, Yavanaa, Pahlavas and Kushans had governed 
a largo portion of the country for three or four 
centuries, a Hindu dynasty of Guptas rose to power and 
established itself over the whole of Northern India. The 
foreigners were driven out by Candragupta otherwise called 
Vikramilditya, the most famous prince of the dynasty. The 
occasion was seized by the Brahmans to regain the power ovei- 
the people which they had lost through the influence of 
early Buddhism, and according to their lights, put the social 
system in order by remodelling their laws and institutions. 
The Hnnas or Huns who held power for some time in the 
country wore put down by a ])rince of the name Yasodharrnan 
who ruled (n'er North-Western Malwa and Rajputana. In 
modern times, Hindu domination was restored by th(‘ Hikhs 
in the North, and the Marathas in the South. In very early 
times, when the Aryans sju’ead over the different parts of 
Northern India they appear to hav(‘ had an aristocratic form 
of Government in some instances at least. In the time of 
Buddha, while Magadha was governed by a prince and was 
an absolute monarchy, the Vajjis or Yrjjis, K^atriya inhabitants 
of a neighbouring j)rovince formed a Republic. Such other 
republics are also simken of. And the system of giving to 
the provinces in which certain Ksatriya tribes had settled, 
the name of the tribe itself must have originated from the 
fact of their being joint owners of the provinces, i. e., having 
a Republican form of government. Thus the country in which 
Pilncjllas lived was called Pancala, and that in which Kuravas 
lived Kuravas. In Western countries these aristocratic 
republics l^ecame democracies and existed as such for a long 
time and political ideas ,and institutions were highly developed. 
In India they soon became absolute monarchies and ever 
remained as such and the political growth of the country was 
arrested. To this result ecclesiastical absolutism that was 
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established at the same time also contributed since it checked 
freedom of thought and action. 

You will thus see that I do not and cannot deny us the 
capacity for assimilating the national sentiment and working 
for the promotion of national interests. But the progress 
we have made during the last sixty years since we became 
subject to the new influences, and in Bengal during the last 
150 years, has not been considerable, as I have shown in the 
Sholapur address. One cannot help coming to this conclusion 
when one carefully observes what is going on about one. If 
for declaring this openly, one is to l)e called a pessimist, 
verily truth itself is pessimistic and I believe it will do us 
good if rough pessimistic truth were dinned into one’s ears 
instead of smooth optimistic falsehood. The former will 
rouse us to action, the latter will send us to sleep again, though 
there is no question the new causes that come into operation 
have awakened us. Consider for a moment how the Japanese 
have completely transformed themselves within the short 
space of 35 years. A Japanese scholar whom I met in Poona 
a few days ago told me that before the transformation took 
place, i.e., 35 years ago, there was no connubium or inter¬ 
marriages between the military and mercantile classes but now 
this distinction has been obliterated. The Japanese are a 
unique people, and I do not think it is possible for us to make 
progress at their rate ; but still during the twice and five 
times as many years that we have been under the same influences 
as they—not the same I should say, but under far stronger 
and better influences, since we have been positively receiving 
education at the hands of a European nation, we might be 
expected to drop the connubial distinction between at least 
the minor sub-divisions of the same caste. But we have not 
done it. Now, gentlemen, believe me when I say that I do not 
feel ofEended in the least when a pessimistic tone is discovered 
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in ray reraarks, but what I want to drive out by referring 
to this matter is that our people have somehow become fond 
of praise. They even allow themselves to be misled by 
certain foreigners who indulge them lavishly with it. For 
progress wiiat is wanted is discontent with the present 
condition—and praise bestowed upon us and believed in by 
us is calculated to make us self-satisfied and unwilling to 
make an effort to rise. It is to warn my hearers of this 
weakness that I have alluded to the matter. 

In conclusion, allow mo to remind you that the great 
discovery of the nineteenth-century—the law of evolution—is 
receiving confirmation from every side. The law implies 
that there has been throughout the universe a progress in 
the material as well as the spiritual world from the simple to 
the complex, from the dead to the living, from good to better, 
from the irrational to the rational. This is the law of God, and 
if instead of obstinately changing to what is bad and irrational, 
wo move forwards to what is good and rational, we shall bo 
obeying the law of the Universe and co-operating with God. 
If, however, we continue to go down from what is bad to 
what is worse, fr<3m good to bad and from the rational to 
irrational, as we have been doing for so many centuries, we 
shall have to seek another universe to live in. 


<»8 [ U. 0. Hhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 



A NOTE ON THE AGE OF MARRIAGE AND ITS 
CONSUMMATION ACCORDING TO HINDU 
RELIGIOUS LAW 

This essay with its Appendices \yas originally published by 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar himself in a pami)hlet form in the year 
1891, in connection with the controversy on the Age of Consent 
Bill, then before the Indian Legislative Council. [N. B. U.] 

I 

The question is whether intercourse immediately after 
maturity’ is necessary according to the Hindu religions law. 

(i) Manu says:— 



ST II 

Chap. IX. Verse 89. 

“ The maiden may even remain till death in the [father’s] 
house after maturity; but he should never give her to one who 
has no merits.” 

On this the oldest commentator Medhfitithi observes : “ A 

maiden is not to be given [in marriage] ])efore puberty, and she 
is not to be given even after puberty, as long as a meritorious 
bridegroom is not to be had ” ; 

(ii) Again :— 

Manu IX. 90. 

1 The expressions maturity, puberty, and grown up are in this note used to 
denote that stage in the growth of a girl in which a certain physical phenomenon 
has begun to appear. 
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“ After ijiaturity she sliould wait for three years ; and after 
that marry a suitable husband herself.” 

(iii) Baudhilyana also says the same thing :— 

?rasrg3 grj g 

IV. 1. 14. 

“ For three years after puberty she should wait for her 
father’s order ; and then in the fourtli year marry a suitable 
husband herself.” 

(iv) Yasisfha’s Satras, XVI1. 67 and 68 are to the same effect. 

(v) frobhilaputra in the Gj'hyasaiiigraha :>ays :— 

?Ti ii 

Gobhiliya Gj'. Sa., Fd. Hibl. Indica, p. 839. 

“ A girl is called Nagnika (naked) as long as she has not 
arrived at maturity. After maturity she is Aiiagnika (nob 
naked). He should give that Ainignika girl ” [in marriage], 

(vi) Iliraijyakesin lays down in his Grhya Sutra that a 

young man should, after finishing his education, marry, with 
the consent of his parents, an Anagnika or grown up girl who 
is chaste and of the same caste with him ; 3TT^- 

5fTrar'tg'7«T^’‘f?T5rrfiT- 

sjftro rigi-giR’ i fhr i)- 

(another roikiing). 

2 is the reading of my Manuscript, of another, dated 1706 

^ka, found by me in the City of Poonii, and of the Poona Hiranyakesin 
Bra^hinans generally. It is also the rcjwling of throe of Dr. Kirato’s six Manuscripts. 
The compouii'l cannot. Ik: dissolved into fnTTrfl and •TfU^T (^T^Icfl 

I'l that case M, would 1x5 by Panini VI. 3. 31, 

Beaidps if nfiraf wen* the corre.ci realmg, the following iljectivo 
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These texts show that the principal Hindu legislators allow 
of a girl remaining unmarried till after she has arrived at a 
certain stage of growth, and three of them limit the period for 
which she may so remain to three years. She may thus have 
no connection with a man for three years after puberty. 

(vii) And Manu specifically allows a girl to remain unmarried 
till the age of twelve. For, says he 

IX. 94. 

“ A man thirty years old should marry a girl pleasing to Ixim, 
of the age of twelve years.” 

Taken in connecion with the texts already (juoted, this^ means 
that he should marry her even if she has already become mature, 
i. e., she can remain without connection till the age of twelve. 

II 

But these texts do not show that the legislators allow of a 
grown up girl remaining without connection with a man after 
marriage. The following bear on that point. 

Asvalayana GrhyasQtra, I. 8.10-^11. 

‘ chaste ’ * who has had no intercourse ’ ‘ would be useless ; fora or one 

who has not arrived at the particular physical stage is necessarily chaste. The 
commentator Matrdatta, in Dr. Kirste’s Edition at least, takes 
as the reading, which is also the reading of three of Dr. Kirste’s Manuscriipts; 
but curiously enough he explains the word as “ who is about to 

arrive at the physical stage, ” and “ who is fit to be denud<J:d,” 

and fit to have intercourse.” Evidently he had a conception of < the 

sense that the context requires, but had a bad reading before him. There i can 
be no reasdnable doubt that is the correct reading. 
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[After the bride has been taken to the house of the bride¬ 
groom], the two should not eat corn of certain species, nor 
taste salt, should be chaste, i. e., have no intercourse, adorn 
themselves and sleep on the floor for three nights, or twelve 
nights, or for a year, since thus the wife comes to hav^ the 
Gotra of her husband (leaving that of her father). 

(ii) 5T i 

Paraskara, Gfhya Siitra I. 8. 1. 

For one year [after the day of marriage] they should not 
have conjugal intercourse, or for twelve nights, or six ; or at 
least three. 

(iii) Hankhayana, Apastamba, Hiranyakesin, Khadira, and 
Gohhila impose Brahmacarya or abstinence only for three nights, 
after the day of marriage in some cases or after the bride is 
taken home in others. 

Now the very fact of the imposition of abstinence from inter¬ 
course by all these aiithors of Gi’hyasutras, shows the existence 
of a possibility of the intercourse. And since it cannot be 
contended that there is such a possibility when the married 
girl is in a condition in which the physical occurrence has not 
yet taken place, it must be concluded that the marriage 
ritual prescribed by these authors presupposes the girl to be in 
a condition of puberty. And the rub' expressly laid down by 
Gobhilaputra and Hiranyakesin, and the observation of Medhati- 
thi quoted above confirm this view. And even a living Bengal 
Pan(,lit, Candrakanta Tarkalaiukara, in his comment on the 
passage in Gobhila which imposes abstinence observes :— 

ar q i qy r siraw: i 

Ed. ill Bibl. Ind. p. 327. 


i. e., “Under a system implied by such texts as ‘A man thirty 
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years old should marry a girl twelve years old that is pleasing 
to him,’ intercourse is not impossible.” 

The authors of the Sutras proceed next to proscribe intei - 
course after the completion of the period of abstinence together 
with the ritual to be observed at the time. ' Apastamba 
(III. 8.10) rules that it should take place in the latter part of 
the fourth night; and prescribes the repetition of certain other 
Mantras (III. 8. 10) on the occasion of another intercourse 
immediately after a monthly course,^ which portion of the 
ceremony corresponds to the GarbhadhSna or conception cere¬ 
mony of the present day. HirSpyakesin’s directions are 
precisely the same. Sahkhayana (1.19. 1) allows of it im¬ 
mediately after a monthly course only () with the 
Garbhadhana ceremonies ; and Khadira (p. 385, S. B. E., Vol. 
XXIX, p. 385,and Pilraskara (I. 11. 7 do 

the same. Gobhila notices the first rule which we find in 
Apastamba and Hirapyakesin by saying “ according to some 
there should be intercourse after the first three nights” 

(); and then lays down his own rule that 
“the time for intercourse is immediately after a monthly 
course” (I p. 34G, Ed.' 
Bibl. Ind). 

It will thus be seen that the authors of the Grhyasutras, whose 
rules presuppose marriage after puberty, prescribe abstinence 
for the first three nights after marriage or after the bride is 
taken away to the bridegroom’s house; some provide for inter¬ 
course on the fourth night, but the majority on the occasion 
of a monthly course. Whether the monthly course meant is 
the one immediately after marriage is doubtful; but there is a 

1 Th(j time meant whenintercourae is prescribed by tho use of the expreasiou 
or which I have translated by “ on the occasion of or immediately 

after a monthly course” is from the fourth, or according to some, the fifth night 
after the beginning of the monthly course to the sixteenth inclusive. 
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strong reason, as will be shown hereafter, to believe that they 
meant any monthly course generally, even long after marriage. 
In any case, there is no ground for saying that they prescribe 
intercourse at the first monthly course after marriage. But 
Asvalayan^i and PiTraskara extend the i)eriod of abstinence 
expressly to one year as the most righteous course, wherefore 
it follows that the postponement of the consummation of a 
marriage that has already taken place, for one year at least after 
puberty is not opposed to the Hindu religious law. 

Ill 

But marriages after puberty have now l)ecome unknown 
among the higher castes, and are considered to be opposed to 
the Dharniasilstia. A girl is married before she has grown up ; 
and it is contended that the religious books render it obligatory 
to consummate the marriage immediately after puberty or the 
first monthly course, though in practice it is not done in many 
cases in various parts of the country. It is therefore necessary 
to examine the texts relied upon. They are of this nature :— 

Vasiytha. 

“A father should give his girl in marriage while in the 
immature condition, being afraid of her attaining puberty; 
for if she remains with him in a condition of pul)erty, the 
father incurs sin.” 

But this is felt to be too tame. Hence another text is quoted 
from Yama by recent writers on the domestic ceremonies, 
which is as follows ;— 

attw 1 
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“ The father of the girl who remains in the house unmarried 
incurs the sin of murdering a Brahman. The girl should choose 
for herself. Therefore he should get his girl married before 
she arrives at maturity.’* 

But this must have been regarded as extravagant even by 
tho^e who believe in infant marriages only as legal; for they 
prescribe no heavier penance for the offending father than 
feeding a few Brahmans, and giving them presents ; or simply 
giving one cow. If the father is rich, however, he has to give 
away as many cows as the courses passed by the girl without 
marriage.—See Samskarakaustubha on the marriage ceremony—. 

But the peculiarity of our religious law is that a text is always 
found to justify any new custom that obtains currency ; and 
often times it happens that the texts quoted by the writers of 
Digests are not found in the extant copies of the works from 
which they profess to quote them. In those cases where a text 
is not available, our theologians twist the senses of those which 
exist in a manner to serve the purpose. But of course this 
argument cannot be used at present. Still in the face of the 
texts quoted by mo from Manu, Gobhilaputra, Hiranyakesin, 
Vasistha and Baudhayana, the texts declaratory of the obligatory 
nature of infant marriages, cannot, even according to the 
orthodox rules of interpretation, be allowed full swing. The 
author of the Nirnayasindhu attempts a reconciliation, and says 
that marriage after the age of ten is prohibited ; but in con¬ 
sideration of the texts of Manu, BaudhSyana, and others, 
marriages at twelve and sixteen, even if the attainment of 
maturity becomes known, are allowable in those cases in which 
the legal giver of the girl does not exist. 

But there is no reason whatsoever why the late marriages 
should be restricted to those cases. Manu and others do not, 
in prescribing them, speak of the non-existence of the father 
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or other givers. The only fair way is to regard both as e^iually 
legal, according to the well known orthodox rule, that when 
contradictory precepts such as that “ he should offer oblations 
after sunrise ” and “ he should offer oblations before sunrise ” 
exist, one is at li])erty to follow whichever he chooses. Thus 
then marriages after puberty are allowable and not opposed to 
the Hindu religious law. 


IV 

The texts as regards the other point are of this nature :— 

(Brhaspati <|noted by Nanda Paijdita 
in the Saihskflranirnaya). 

“ He should perform the conception ceremony immediately 
after a monthly course.” 

(Gautama as t] noted by 

Candracnc.la and Kamalakara). 

“ He should have intercourse immediately after a monthly 
course, or on any day except those which are prohibited.” 

Texts such as these provide only for the ceremony being 
performed and intercourse being had immediately after a 
course ; but do not recpiire that the thing should take place 
after the first course. And no text has been brought forward 
by the authors of the seven or eight Nibandhas or Digests 
I have consulted, which expressly enjoins the conception 
ceremony or intercourse on the occasion of the first course. 

But there are others of tho nature of the following:— 

Parasara. 

1 (another reading). 

69 [ B. d. Bhandarkar’fl Works, Yok XI] 
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“ He who, though living in the same place with his wife, does 
not cohabit with her on the occasion of a monthly course incurs 
the deadly sin of killing an embryo; there is no doubt about 
this.’^ 

This text is quoted as from Para^ra by Nanda Panrlita, 
Kamalakara, Anantadeva, and Candracnda. Nanda Panc.lita 
observes—with reference to a text of Mann (III. 45) which 
inculcates that “ a man shall always cohabit with his wife on 
the occasion of her courses, being devoted to her, and go to her 
•with the vow of generating a son, except on certain holy days,” 
—that this precept is mandatory and he must go ; for it is laid 
down that he commits a sin if he does not; and in proof of this 
he quotes the above text from Para^ra. The obligation to have 
intercourse on the occasion of courses rests upon precepts like 
this which threaten a man with sinfulness ; and since the 
statement is general, it admits apparently of being made 
applicable to all courses, even the first; and the view that the 
consummation of marriage must be effected at the first course, 
can, if at all, be based only on these precepts. At any rate no 
other text bearing on the point has been brought forward by 
the authors I have consulted; and it is not likely that the 
Bengal author, Rjighunandana, whose Samskaratattva is not 
available here, should have said anything different from what 
Nanda PaijiJita and the rest have said. 

Now though this precept of Parasara and others like it 
render intercourse compulsory on the occasion of monthly courses, 
still it can come into operation only when the door is opened 
for it; and that door can be opened only by the Garbhadhana or 
conception ceremony, which is indispensable. For a text, 
quoted from a Smrti attributed to Asvalayana by Nanda Pa^u.lita 
and Kamalakara, says ;— 
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“ If the Garbhadhana ceremony is not done,, he (a son) who 
is born of her becomes unclean or sinful.” 

But we are not told by the authors of the Digests that it 
should be performed on the occasion of the first course, as the 
texts adduged only require its being performed immediately 
after a course. And we have seen that the authors of the 
Grhyasutias, Hahkhayana, Khadira, Paraskara, and Gobhila 
leave the matter equally indefinite. The Parisi^ta or appendix of 
AsvaUyana Grhya, which takes up points omitted in the Sutra 
itself and is manifestly later than th(^ latter, gives however a 
more definite^ indication of what is meant. The Garbhadhana 
ceremony according to Narriyana])liatta, the author of a ritual 
for the Bgvedins, consists of two pax’ts; (1) the kindling and 
consecration of the tire and throwing oblations into it of cooked 
rice and ghee in honour of certain deities; and (2) the rites pre¬ 
paratory to the actual intercourse, which are directed to be 
performed at night, when both the husband and wife well 
dressed have seated themselves on a bedstead. These, however, 
since priests are wanted to repeat the sacred formulas, are gone 
through, as a matter of fact, during day time along with the first 
part of the ceremony, the physical portion intended to be con¬ 
secrated f)y those rites, being made to stand over till the night. 
Now with reference to the time, when these two parts, which 
in the Parisista are mentioned one after the other, and called 
Prajapatya and Garbhalabhana respectively, should bt' per¬ 
formed, the author of the work lays vlown the following 
rules :— 

a i srA &c. 


“ Now for the Prajapatya ceremony of a woman after a course. 
On the occasion of the first course, on an auspicious day ho 
should &c.” 


6 aw *ni5WPni.i 


&c. 
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“ Now for tlio Garbhalabhana. On the occasion of a course, 
on an auspicious night” &c. &c. 

Hero, evidently, the author of the Parisigta looks upon these 
ceremonies as distinct from each other, and directs that the 
first, consisting of the consecration of the fire and the oblations, 
should be performed on the occasion of the first course; but 
the second, which must be followed by intercourse, on the 
occasion of a course. The omission here of the word SRW or 
“ first ” is evidently intentional, and shows that the ceremony 
introductory to intercourse need not be performed on the 
occasion of the first course, but may be delayed to any 
subsequent one. The general statements of the authors of the 
Sutras and the indefinite texts quoted above should, in the light 
of this, be understood to mean the same thing. 

Now, if the ceremony introductory to intercourse and intend¬ 
ed to consecrate it may thus be delayed, surely the operation of 
Para^ra’s command to cohabit with one’s wife on the occasion 
of a course on pain of the deadly sin of killing an embryo, 
must be delayed also ; and the text cannot be considered as 
over-riding the Sutras or Parisi^tas and rendering the liberty, 
allowed by these entirely nugatory. But supposing it is render¬ 
ed nugatory and the rule of ParUsara is in undisputed possession 
of the field, its province must be determined, according to the 
usual orthodox principle, as what remains after assigning to 
whatever exceptions it may have, their own proper place. And 
the rule has many exceptions. 

(1) One of them is contained in the text itself. According to 
Nanda Pan^lita, because the word i. 0 ., “ living in the 

1 The omission of the word SR7IT in the case of leaving 

only, is construed by some as signifying that the ceremony should be repeated on 
the occasion of each course. But in such a case we should expect 
as W8 have (p. 301, Ed. BiU. Ind.), p. 30G &c. 
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same place is used, a husband does not render himself sinful, 
if he does not have intercourse in consequence of his being at 
a distance from her ( ^ \ ). 

Again VySsa says ;— 

(2) m i 

g srrthnr ii 

“ It a man is suflering from a disease, or is imprisoned, or 
away in a foreign country, he is free from the sin of killing 
an embryo, [if ho has no intercourse] on the occasion of 
a course of women, and also when he abstains on certain 
junctures.” 

(3) The following verSe from Vyasa is (juoted by Kamalakara, 
Anantadova, and CandracQda. 



” He should avoid intercourse with his wife when she is old, 
barren, or ill-behaved, or when her children die, or when she 
has not yet arrived at the peculiar stage of life, o** when she 
gives birth to daughters only or has/many sons.” 

(4) According to Anantadeva and also Fandita, tlie 

Vedic basis of Parasara’s precept is the siatemeju that a man is 
born witli thri'e sorts of liabilities. He owes to the gods a 
sacritice, to the manes, offspring, and to the Hsis, the chaste life 
of a student. His liability to the manes he discharges when he 
begets a son ; so that Para^ara’s precept is binding on him only 
till the birth of his eldest son. His other sons are the results 
of his own appetencies, and there is no religious obligation as 
to their b(dng begotten. Nanda Pandita quotes Manu IX. 
106,7 in support of this. 

The province of the rule is thus limited in these various 
respects according to the writers of the Digests 1 have consulted. 
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But the following also must be regarded as other exceptions :— 

(5) The precept of AsvalSyana and PSraskara in their Gphya 
Sutras that the married couple should observe abstinence for 

one year as explained above. This, however, is given by 

« 

Vijhanesvara in the Mitak^arS under I. 81, as a reason for 
interpreting the texts enjoining intercourse' as permissive ; 
(see below). 

(6) The following text from Baudhayana : 

“ He who docs not cohabit witli his Avife for three years 
after she attains puberty incurs sin eciual to that of the killing 
of an embryo. There is no doubt about this.” 

Parasara denounces one who docs not resort to his wife after 
she attains puberty generally ; Baudhayana denounces one who 
does not do so for three years; i. o., according to him, he who 
observes abstinence for less than three years incurs no sin. If 
Parasara’s rule is allowed full scope, Baudhayana’s will have to 
be sot aside ; while if the latter is followed, the former is not - 
set aside but obtaiuf the scope left uncovered by the latter. In 
this way of conV3.t:ing them both arc allowed scope ; and this 
is the usual way of settling such points in the Hindu &stras. 

Thus the Hindu religious law allows the consummation of 
marriage being deferred for three years after a girl attains 
puberty. 

This is the conclusion one can fairly come to, in my opinion, 
taking the precepts of Brhaspati, Gautama, Manu, and Para^ara 
quoted or translated at the beginning of this section, as 
mandatory or binding. But this nature is denied to them by 
JSridhara, the commentator on-the Bhagavata. In his comment 
on XL 5. 11, he says in substance that there can he no 
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command in a sacred book about a thing which one does from his 
own natural desire. It would be absurd to think that a sacred 
precept was wanted to tell a man to drink water when he was 
thirsty. When, therefore, notwithstanding this, there are 
[)rocepts such as that “a man should eat the flesli of five species 
of five-clawed animals” (TO'TO’^f^ )» what is meant 

is that the flesh of no other species of five-clawed animals is to 
be eaten but of these five. And even tlien the eating of 
the flesh of the five is not enjoined as necessary; for it depends 
upon one’s own desire. Bo the sense of the precept is : “ If 
one wishes to eat the flesh of live-clawed animals at all, he 
should eat that of these five and not of otliers ; i. e., a man is 
allowed to eat tlu' flesli of the live but not compelled.” Piu*- 
cisely similar is the case with the precept “one should have 
intercourse with his wife on the occasion of a monthly course.” 
This is a thing which no sacred books are wanted to direct a 
man to do; for his passions lead him to it. What is meant 
then by the precept is that one should not satisfy his passion 
at any other time or elsewhere but on that occiision and with 
his wife only. The act is not enjoined as necessary, but only 
the occasion and the subject are defined ; for the act depends 
upon the desire. So then the precept comes to this that if one 
desires to have intercourse, he should have it with his wife 
only and on a particular occasion only; but he is not compelled 
to have it on that occasion. The precept therefore is simply 
permissive. If it is permissive and a man may have intercourse 
or not as he likes, why is it that Para^ra accuses one, who 
abstains, of the “ deadly sin of killing an embryo ?” What 
Para^ni means is that that man only is guilty of sin who 
desiring to have intercourse abstains from it, simply because 
he does not like his wife or hates her.* 
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This is Sridhara’s view, and KStoatha Up5dhy5ya, the 
author of the Dharmasindhu, agrees with it. Vijhanesvara in the 
Mitaksara gives the same under I. 81, but remarks that “Bharuci, 
VisvarQpa and others do not approve of it ” and proceeds to 
give their reasons. He does not say decidedly what his own 
opinion is ; which shows at any rate that he sees the force of 
the view which makes the precept permissive only. He must 
therefore be considered as allowing his followers to choose 
either of the two views. 

Thus the points 1 have endeavoured to make out in this 
Section are those :— 

1. That the texts prescribing theOarblifulhana ceremony and 
intercourse do not provide that they should come of! on the 
occasion of the Urst monthly course, but leave the matter 
indefinite. 

2. That if those indefinite texts are understood in connection 
with the statement in the Asvalayana Grhyaparisi§ta. they must 
be regarded as leaving it to the option of the person concerned 
when to perform the ceremony. 

3. That since Parasara’s text and others of that nature can¬ 
not override the Parisi§ta, they must be regarded as coming 
into force after the Garbhadhana ceremony whenever it may be 
performed. 

4. That there are many exceptions to Parasara’s precept, 
one of these being that contained in a text of Baudhayana, in 
virtue of which a man may abstain from intercourse for less 
than three years. 

wsmra . 

irra il ^ Ihr i JBiJr 
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5. That the authors of some of the Grhyasutras enjoin 
abstinence for one year after puberty. 

6. That the precepts cnjoininj' intercourse are permissive 
only according to the views of authors of great repute. 

V. 

It will b(* seen that Manu in his text HI. 45 as interpreted 
by Nanda Pandita, and in IX. lOG-7, as also Yajfiyavalkya in 
I. 80, mean to enjoin on a man the <luty of begetting a son. 
Nanda Pandita and Anantadeva taking their stand on a Vedic 
text interpret the precept of Paras^ara as having force only until 
a man has got a son. Other texts inculcate* abstinence when the 
wife has become old or has not arrived at the peculiar stage of 
growth. From all this and much more that one may find in 
the religious books, it is evident that in prescribing intercourse, 
the law-givers have no other object in view than to provide for 
the birth of a son. And even the junctures at which one 
should have intercourse in order that a good son may be 
born are carefully mentioned. The son plays an important 
part in the religious and dom(*stic lift* of a Hindu. Tin* 
law-givers must, th(‘refor(‘, lx* supposed to have harmonized 
their pr(*copts with the teachings (3f the great Hindu m<*dical 
authorities. Susruta tells us that a man reaches the full 
dovelopinent of his physical capacities at the age of 
twenty-live, and a woman at the age of sixteen,’ though 
the courses of the latter begin according to him at twelve.* 


1 ^ Simrrtlr g ’Irstr i 

ii 35.8. 


ll 14. 2. 


70 [ R. G. Bhaudarkar a Works, Vol. II] 
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And later on in describing the treatment necessary, if a 
girl suffers from a peculiar disease previous to the 

establishment of intercourse, he uses the word which 

the commentator Dalvana interprets as a girl who has reached 
the age of sixteen.’ Similarly Vagbhata says, in the Astahga- 
saihgraha, that “ a man twenty-five years old should act with 
the view of begetting a son when she [his wife] is sixteen 
years old. For it is then, that being themselves vigorous, 
they generate a vigorous child; while a fmtus placed by one 
who is less than twenty-five years old in a girl who is less than 
sixteen, either dies in the womb or becomes a short-lived, 
weak, unhealthy, insignificant child, or a deformed child. 
According to Vagbhata also, the peculiar physical condition is 
reached at twelve. Hence Manu enjoins marriage at twelve 
i. e., about the time of or immediately after puberty, and ho 
and others allow of a girl remaining unmarried for three years 
after puberty, i. e., till she arrives at the age of sixteen. In a 
text quoted from the MahabhSrata in the Nirpayasindhu “a 
man thirty years old is directed to marry a girl sixteen years 
old.”^ And hence also does Baudhayana allow abstinence from 
intercourse with a wife for three years after maturity i. o., till 
becoming sixteen years old, when she is able to ])ear a healthy 
and strong child. These are indications that the sacred writers 


1 

ia the reading in the two copies of the Nirnayaaindhu that 
I have consulted. But a woman sixteen years old cannot be a NsgnikS 


according to the ordinary state of things; wherefore 
must be the correct reading. 
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had their eye on tlie teachingH of Hindu medical science. If 
so, all the other iiidofinite texts must be interpreted so as to 
harmonize with these teachings. 

The following passage in Susrutji has the same sense as that 
quoted from Vagbha^a :— 


ii 

*rifrtvTR sr ii 


“ When a man IxTore h“ has reached th<‘ age of twenty-five, 
places an (‘mbryo in a girl less than sixteen years old, it dies 
while in th(^ woml). Or if a child is born at all, it will not 
live long : and if it lives, it will be weak. Tlu'refore one 
should not cause a man to place an embryo in an undeveloped 
girl. ” 


When a writer such as Susruta who is considered inspired, 
says this so distinctly, it is treating the K.^is most irreverently 
to assert that they command “ the placing of an embryo ” in a 
girl eleven or twelves years old. It will be tantamount to 
accusing them of ignorance. 


But ai>art from this consideration, if the sole object of the 
legislators is to provide for the birth of a son possessed of 
capacity, in order to carry out their instructions in the spirit 
in which they are conveyed, we must see at what age a girl is 
able to bear a healthy child. And tlio old Hindu medical 
authors tell ns that it is sixteen. ^lodern science also teaches 
that if a girl is violated before she reaches full develoi)ment, 
she often becomes incapable of bearing a child ; and when she 
does give birth (<> one, it is weak and unliealthy. This full 
development is not reached before tht‘ age of twenty. Ibit it 
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is certain that before the age of fourteen a girl is not in a 
condition to give birth to a healthy child. These are not matters 
of speculation but of practical experience. By performing the 
Garbhildhana ceremony, therefore, when a girl is ten, .eleven, 
or thirteen years of age, the‘Hindus most irreverently defeat 
the object of the Rsis under the pretence of following their 
commands. The endeavour, therefore, to compel them to keep 
a girl untouched before the age of twelve should be welcomed 
by them as being conceived quite in the spirit of the old Hsis. 
If it succeeds, it will make them more faithful followers of 
those sages, and more essentially religious Hindus, than in 
these corrupt times they are. 


Thus the general results wo arrive at as regards consumma¬ 
tion of marriage are these :— 

1. That no text has been brought forward by Vijhiinesvara, 
Kamalakara, Nanda Paiidita, Anantadova, Mahejkibhatta, Candra- 
cuda, and Kasinatha Upadhyaya enjoining the Garbhfidhana or 
consummation ceremony on the occasion of the first or any 
specific course, and that the Asvalayana Gjliyaparihsta allows 
the liberty of performing it at any time. 

2. That the texts which by some are construed as containing 
mandatory precepts as to intercourse on the occasion of a 
course have been interpreted by others as involving permissive 
precepts only. 

d. That even if the precepts are regarded as mandatory, 
their operation must be delayed for one year after puberty in 
accordance with some Grhyasutras, and for three years in 
accordance with a text of Baudhayana. 

4. That this delay is (luite what one might expect in view 
of tlie facts that marriage can according to the Dharmasastra bo 
deferred for three years after puberty, and that the rituals con- 
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tained in the Gi-hyasutras, especially that of Apastamba 
and Hiranyakosin presuppose a girl’s having arrived at maturity. 

5. That this conclusion as regards delay in the consum¬ 
mation of marriage is confirmed by the circumstance that the 
sacred writers seem to have their eye on the doctrine of Hindu 
medical science that a girl is not in a condition to give birth to 
a healthy child before the age of sixteen. 

6. That the consummation of marriage only when the girl 
has fully developed is (juite in keeping with the spirit of the 
Rsi legislators, as tlie l)egetting of a son able to do credit to the 
father is their sole object, and its early consummation is entirely 
opposed to their spirit as the result of it is barrenness or weak 
and sickly children. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 

I have also found in Sir Raja RadhakHnUideva’s Sabda- 
kalpadruma an extract from Raghunandana’s Saniskartattva on 
the Oarbhrulhana ceremony. Raghunandana (piotes Gobhila’s 
Sutra given by me above at p. 542 (&c. ) and 
observes:— 

gfaqw iftt q n; i i 

“ Rtu is the time fitted for generating offspring. That is the 
condition, and he should go [ to his wife ] when that condition 
exists. If ho does not, he incurs sin ; therefore this is a manda¬ 
tory precept. For it is said in a Smi’ti: ‘That dull fellow who 
does not go to his wife on the occasion of a monthly course, 
though she is at hand, incurs [ the sin of ] killing an embryo 
at each monthly course’.” 

It will be seen that he does not tell us in express terms to 
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perform the ceremony on the first occasion, but says the same 
thing as Nanda Pan<jlita and the rest ; so that I need not repeat 
in detail what I have said in connection with that point. If it 
is a mandatory precept, its operation must be delayed for the 
three years allowed by BaudhSyana, or the one year allowed by 
some of the authors of the GrhyasQtras. But it is not mandatory 
but permissive according to other authors. 

In this extract, Raghunandana refutes, the view of Bhava- 
devabhat^a on a certain point ; while Raghunandana’s view on 
that point is again refuted by Candrakanta Tarkalaihkara ( see 
p. 541 ), the editor of the Gobhilasntra (p. 347 ). Thus, as 
already pointed out by Mr. Justice Telang, Raghunandana is 
not regarded as infallible in Bengal, nor, it may be added, any 
other author of a Digest. 
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APPENDIX A 

( ON MR. TARKAGODAMANrs PAMPHLET ) 


My attention has been called to a pamphlet published by Mr. 
^asadhara TarkacQdamani, a Bengali gentleman, on the rites of 
Garbhadhilna. Mr. Tarkacildilmani devotes a large portion of it 
to the explanation of the ceremony with which I am not 
concerned. 

Though I have on the strength of the little penance prescribed 
for the omission of the Garbhfldhana considered the ceremony 
as necessary, still Mr. Tarkaciidamani makes such an awful 
thing of it, that it is desirable to go into the matter further. 
“ In all religious books says he, “ whether they be Vedas, 
Smrtis, Purilnas, rituals or commentaries, this ceremony has 

been emphatically insisted on.We may therefore safely 

conclude that Garbhildhana has ever been an essential part of 
our religion ; ” pp. 11, 12. 


But AsvaUyana does not prescribe it in his Grhyasatra which 
is intended for the followers of the Ugvoda, ami therefore 
NilrRyana the author of the commentary says:— 


*ra^:iRJTran5Tin3?Barf^ ar 
<<> f 4R i wn5 ; I 


3?^ gsr: 


Some are of opinion that Garbhildhilna should not be per¬ 
formed, since it is not prescribed by the Acjlrya (teacher). 
Others hold that it should be performed in the manner shown 
by ^aunaka. ” 


Thus then not only is it not “ emphatically insisted on ’* 
but not even prescribed; and this “essential part of our 
religion ” may not be performed at all. 
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Again, he says, “ Nay, there are so many observances to be 
gone through that they would take up the whole day and a few 
hours of the night in the bargain. Garbhadhana is thus not an 
ordinary or common ceremony, ” p. 14. 


No, the ceremony does not take more than about two, some¬ 
times three hours ; while at night, it is all an affair of women 
and religious formalities are not gone through. Garbhadlifina 
is a most ordinary ceremony, at least in this part of the country. 
A good many orthodox people even do not perform it; and I 
learn it is not gone through in Gujarat. 


But Mr. TarkacQdamani reaches the climax in the 
following;—“ The harms arising from the sins and crimes, such 
as child-murder, in the opinion of the Hindus are less serious 
than those of not performing Garbhadhana at the proper 
time, ” p. 21. 


I must protest against this wholesale vilification of tho 
Hindu race. At any rate whatever it may be in Bengal, 
the Hindus on this side of tho country do not consider tho 
harm arising from crimes such as child-murder to bo less 
serious than that arising from the omission of Garbliadhilna. 
Neither is the reason given by Mr. TarkacHdamani at all true. 
He says “ sins and crimes like child-murder can be atoned by 
penances, but to neglect performing a Saihskara makes our life 
unholy for both this life and the next and no penances can save 
us. ” But a penance, ridiculously light, can save us. For the 
penance for the omission of Garbhadhana is:— 


*ii ^ ¥^5 II 


“ If the Garbhadhana ceremony is not performed, he who is 
born [of the woman ] is polluted; the husband should, if he 
has not done it, give a cow to a Brahman and perform 
Puihsavana (the next sacrament)”. 
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This is a text quoted as from AsvalSyana by Nanda Pandita 
an(i Kamalakara ; and we see from it that the penance for the 
omission of Garbhadhana is the {giving to a Brahman of one cow 
the price of which is about a Rupee and a half; while the 
penance for child-murder is a life of the most abject and 
humiliating self-uiortification for twelve years (see Yajfiyavalkya, 
Ill. 251). And still this Hindu gentleman does not scruple to 
say that his countrymen consider the harms arising from 
child-murder to be less serious than those arising from the 
omission of Garbhadhana ! 

Passing over other such things that I tind in the pamphlet, 
I will notice the texts that Mr. Tarkacudaraani brings forward 
to show that tlie Garbhadhana must bo performed on the occasion 
of the.first course and cannot be delayed. He <iuotos what he 
calls Mantras in connection with this ceremony, one of which 
only I will give here. 

“ O lamp of the heavens, a bow to thee ; 0 thou, who givest 
warmth to the Universe, a bow to thee ; do accept, 0 sun, this 
offering ( of water, llowers &c.,) on the occasion of the feast in 
celebration of the new event or tlowers. ” 

There are three more verses just of this stamp ; and these are 
quoted from Bhavadeva a writer on the domestic ceremonies of 
the Samavedins of Bengal. Now in the first place, Mr. 
Cndamapi tells us ( p. 5 ) that “ all the Mantras in this con¬ 
nection are taken from Kgveda. ” Are these five verses taken 
from the Rgveda ? Do they occur there ? They certainly do 
not in the Rgveda known to the world. Does not their 
language show that they belong quite to a profane age ? At the 
most you may call them PaurSnika Mantras or Mantras taken 
from the Puranas. And they are not used in connection with 
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the Garbhadhilna ceremony on this side of the country, and are 
not given by N5rayanabhatta, Anantadeva, Mahesabha^ta, or 
CandracQda. And such a thing must be expected with reference 
to the so called Pauranika Mantras ; for any one can compose 
them and put them in. They do not occur even in the Mantra 
Brahmana of the SSmaveda, containing, as it does, all the 
Mantras used by the Sflmavedins. For these reasons though 
they are given by Bhavadeva, they possess no authoritativeness 
whatever. 

Again from the sense, it appears that the versos refer to 
a feast to celebrate new Puspa. Now it is (piite possible 
that the new blossom of trees in spring is meant to be alluded 
to ; for there is nothing in the verses which necessitates our 
understanding them as containing an allusion to the celebration 
of the particular physical event And even if they are so 
understood, they have nothing to do with the Garbhildhana 
ceremony which is not a ceremony for celebrating the new 
physical event, but a ceremony which consists in the “ placing 
of an embryo in a girl ” in the language of the medical writers. 

The next text adduced by Mr. Tarkacildamani is that quoted " 
by me from Gobhila. ' In this there is no word which means 
“ first The author of the pamphlet acknowledges that; but 
contends that the sense he wants is to be inferred from the 
expression the event “ after marriage. " But there is nothing 
in the original which has the sense of that expression. The 
more fact that the rules about Garbhadhana on the occasion 
of a course follow those about marriage, cannot necessitate the 
coarse meant being taken as the first course. For Paraskara 
speaks of the Garbhadhana similarly, but at the same time 
enjoins abstinence for one year. Here evidently the performance 
of the Garbhadhana cannot be understood as being enjoined by 


1 See above p. 642. [N. B. U.] 
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Paraskara on the occasion of the first course. And Gobhila, like 
other authors of GfhyasQtras, supposes a girl to have arrived at 
maturity before marriage, as he imposes abstinence for three 
days after marriage. And this is admitted even by the recent 
Bengali commentator on Gobhila. that, even if the text is 
understood as having reference to the first course after marriage, 
it cannot mean the very first course. It is, therefore, not appli¬ 
cable to the first course after an early marriage ; (see Section II 
of the present Note ). 

The third text brought forward by the author is that quoted 
by me at p. 547 of my Note. Mr. Tarkacudamani misunderstands 
the whole matter here. What is here enjoined on the occasion 
of the first course is not Garbhadhana or Garbhalambhana as it 
is called, but Prajapatya which I have explained above, p. 548. 
On the contrary the absence of the word STTO or “ first ” when 
the Garblifidhrma is described, is to be construed, as I have 
done, into a permission to perform it when one chooses. This 
text, therefore, is entirely opposed to Mr. Tarkacudamani’s view. 

Mr. B. G. Tilak of Poona has pronounced my way 
of understanding this passage to be wrong. But his only 
reason is based on his not knowing that the practice of 
performing the second ceremony without the first is enjoined 
by the highest authorities. By taking the two as inseparable 
parts of each other, he sets aside grammar and propriety ; for 
ho thus makes the words ^ ■ ‘ a course, ” and 
“ auspicious ” occurring at the beginning of the second passage 
entirely useless and unmeaning, and supidies the demonstrative 
before against all rules of syntax. The whoU* style and 
manner of the passages require the two to be understood as 
separate ceremonies, though they are sometimes performed 
together. 

In the next three quotations the author himself acknowledges 
that the word “ first ” does not occur ; l)Ut ho thinks, it is 
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implied, because the “ event ” mentioned is “ the event after 
marriage." But there is nothing whatever about marriage here, 
and it is a mere gratuitous assumption of the writer. 

Now our author proceeds to quote from digests. Vacaspati 
does not say that the Garbhadhana must necessarily be perform¬ 
ed on the occasion of the first course, as Mr. Tarkacadamani 
thinks ; but only that that time is better or more prosp<'rouH 
than any other. ( TOlft I). He does 

not pronounce any sentence upon one who does not perform it 
on that occasion ; but recommends it, and must evidently be 
supposed to allow of the ceremony being delayed. 

The next passage is the one I have quoted above from Raghu- 
nandana \ There is nothing in it which can bear the interpret¬ 
ation at the time of the first... Garbhadhana is indispensably 
necessary, ’’ as one will see from the translation I have given 
above. There is nothing corresponding to the word “ first. " 

Thus not a single one of the texts adduced by Mr. CtB.la- 
mapi contains an indication that the Garbhadhana should be 
performed on the occasion of the first course ; but on the other 
hand, that from Asvalayana Parisista points quite in the 
opposite way. 

And no other text has been brought forward by any body 
except the one from the spurious Asvalayana Smrti. 
Vijnanesvara, Madhava, Madanapala, Kamalakara, Renukacarya, 
Raghunandana, Nanda Papcjlita, Nilakan^ha Narayapabhatta, 
and Candracu(^a have not adduced any such text; nor have I 
seen it in any Smrti. And those authors of Nibandhas do not 
even on their own responsibility lay down in specific terms 
that the Garbhadhana should be performed on the occasion of 
the first course, though what they state might be held to imply 


l Ante, p. 667, [N, E U.] 
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that. But this implied sense I have already dealt with in the 
Note. Only one author, so far as I have seen, of a manual of 
rituals intended for the Madhyaihdinas says that in specific 
terms ; but he gives no authority. And even if such authoritative 
texts from the Smftis were brought forward,- without another 
text imposing a rbligious penalty if the thing were not done on 
the first occasion, they would not bo binding, but would have 
to bo construed as permissiVli only. For the authors of the 
Nibandhas attribute an obligatory nature to the precepts as to 
intercourse after courses, only in consequence of other precepts 
which attach a penalty to abstinence. The same principle 
would have to be applied in the case of the supposed texts. 
And again Baudhilyana’s text allowing the consummation to be 
delayed for less than three years would have to be set against 
them all. 

The author notices the text of Parilsara and another of the 
same sense, which I have quoted above from Raghunandana. 
These it will be remembered enjoin intercourse on the occasion 
of a course on pain of the deadly sin of killing an embryo. He 
also speaks about the mandatory nature of the precepts about 
intercourse. I have discussed these points fully in the Note ; 
and there is nothing now brought forward by Mr. Tarkacudamani 
which requires attention. I will therefore not repeat what 
I have said already. 
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APPENDIX B 

(ON THE ARGUMENTS OP MR. B. G. TILAK AND 
ANOTHER WRITER IN THE MARATHA') 

Mr. B. D. Tilak and a writer in the Maratha claim to have 
“ destroyed the fabric ” raised by me. Bat he or they have 
evidently not taken the trouble of understanding my argument, 
and excuse themselves a detailed examination •£ it by saying 
that “ the very foundation of my tlu^ory being destroyed, it is 
needless to examine my other stateiiKMits,”—an excellent plea, 
indeed, for a man who wishes to destroy an opponent, but 
cannot do so. If Mr. Tilak or the writer in the Maratha will 
carefully read Section IV of my Note, a copy of which he will 
get for the mere asking at Mr. Shiralkar’s shop in Poona City, 
he will see that what I say in that section is briefly this:— 

(1) Texts directly enjoining intercourse or the performance of 
the GarbhadhSna ceremony on the occasion of the first course 
have not been produced by the authors of the Nibandhas or 
Digests: but they rely on others which denounce one who has no - 
intercourse on the occasion of courses generally, from which 
the inference is legitimate that the first course also must bo 
availed of. But these texts can come into operation only after 
the GarbhadhSna ceremony. 

(2) We find an indication in the Asvalayana Gfhyaparisis^a 
that the Garbhadhana may be performed on the occasion 
of any course. The operation of the obligatory prcicepts, 
therefore, must be delayed till that time. 

(3) It must be delayed also for three years in virtue of a 
precept of Baudhayana, who attaches the same penalty that 
those precepts attach to abstinence generally, to only oontinuous 
abstinence for throe years ; 
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and (4) It must bo delayed for one year in consequence 
of a provision in the (T|*hyasritra» of Asv^alayana and Paraskara 
and even Baudhayana. 

Mr. Tilak or the Maratha attacks the first two positions only, 
and has K'ot nothing to say against the last two ; and still he 
says he has destroyed my fabric. This can deceive only one 
who wishes to be deceived. 

As to the fifth position, viz., that the precepts are permissive, 
Mr. Tilak flispos« s of it in a most general way, and evidently 
do(*s not se<*ni to know anything about th(‘ matter, as I shall 
show hereafter. 

Now as to Mr. Tilak’s or the Marafha's arguments. Ho 
brings ft>rward a text <j\ioted as from th(* AsvalfiyaTia Sinj’ti by 
Anantad<*va, in which is enjoined the performance of the 
Garbhadhilna on the occasion of the first course. I possess a copy 
of a Snifti attributed to .\svalayana, in which I had found 
this text ; Imt I rejected it on these grounds:—Nanda Pandita 
Narllyanal)haUa, and Kamalilkara (luote a verse' from AAvalflyana 
Smrti, and another * is cited by Kamaliikara and CandracQda. 
Again, the first of these and six more describing the actual 
Garbhfldhilna are (pioted from the Snqti by the commentator 
on ABvalflyana Gvhyaktlrikas.’ None of these eight occurs in 
my Manuscript. And the verse enjoining the performance of the 
Garbhtldhtlna on the occasion cf the first course which occurs in 


1 &c. as <1 noted before. 
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the Manuscript, does not occur in any of the many Nibandhas 
examined by me, except in the Samskarakaustubha ; nor does 
it occur in those examined by Mr. TarkacQdama^ii and 
Mr. Tilak with that exception. For if it had occurred, they 
would of course have stated the fact. The Sm^ti, therefore, 
in which it occurs was unknown to all except Anantadeva, 
who is but a recent author. It must, therefore, be condemned 
as spurious, and so too consequently the text cited by 
Mr. Tilak or the Maratha. And this is the only explicit 
Smrti text occurring in the whole range of the literature 
examined by Tarkacudamani, Tilak, Telang, and myself, which 
enjoins Garbhadhana on the occasion of the 6rst course. 

Next as to the Parisista. Mr. Tilak wonders how it has 
“ escaped my critical eye that Prajapatya is only one part of the 
Garbhadhana ceremony, and as one part cannot be performed 
on one day and the other on another, the whole passage must 
be interpreted to mean that the Garbhadhana ceremony must 
be performed on the first occurrence of the physical condition.’* 
Well, I am compelled to say it has escaped my eye, because it 
is a “ critical eye.” Mr. Tilak thinks that our present practice 
prevails in all parts of the country, and has descended to us' 
from very olden times; that there are or have been no 
variations ; that that alone is what the Sastras sanction ; and 
he twists a passage in an old work so as to harmonise it with 
that practice, in spite of grammar and propriety. He thus 
belongs to the school of those who find the steam engine and 
the electric telegraph in the Vedas. The Maratha has no 
doubt whatever that “ my first mistake is to suppose that the 
passage in the Parisis^a describes two different ceremonies— 
Prajapatya and Garbhadhana.” I do not suppose that at all. 
I come to it from grammar, propriety, and old usage as reported 
by several authors, as well as the practice sanctioned by the 
Sastras according even to recent writers. That our present 
practice has not escaped me, Mr. Tilak would have seen if he 
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had more carefully read my Note, wherein I state that the 
Garbhadhana ceremony consists of two parts ; (1) the kindling 
etc.; and (2) the rites preparatory etc. And supposing they 
are parts of tlie same ceremony, is it necessary that they should 
be performed on the same day ? Is tin* whoh^ marriage ceremony 
pertormed in a single day ? Is not the last part of it to 
be performed if Asvalayana’s rub* about abstinence for one 
year is followed, a year after the initial rites ? 

Nov/ my translation of the |)assage‘ we ar(* concerned with 
is— {a) (First (b*remony). “Now for the Priljapatya ceremony of 
a woman after a course. On the occasion of the first course, on 
an auspicious day, he should, etc. (h) (Second Oeremony). 
“ Now for the Garbhalambhana. On the occasion of a course, 
on an a’lispicious night,*’ etc. etc. Mr. Tilak or the Marat ha 
translates (a) almost as I do, only using the word “ favourable ” 
instead of “auspicious;” but in (ft) he puts in for my a, 
and says that the second ceremony is to be performed on the 
night of the day on which the first is performed. But the word 
Rtu or course is used without any (lualifying expression, and 
Mr. Tilak is not justilied in inserting Uin simply because our 
j)resent practice is to p(*rform the two c<*remonies on the .same 
day. And if practic<* is his only guide, he ought to go a little 
further and make the word Nisi, which means “ night ” to me^n 
“ day ” ; for really that ceremony also, except the physical 
portion, is, as I have said in my Note, performed during the 
«lay along with the other. And even Aiiantadeva, whom 
Mr. Tilak (piotes, says that Utu here means Ktusamanya, i.e., 
“ a course generally ” and not a specific course, showing that 
the force of grammar prevails over him. Again, if the author 
of the Parisis(a had meant that the two rites should bo 
performed on the same day, he would not have used the word 

I See p. 647 f. of the Note. printed in accordance with the 

Ed. ill Bibl. Ind.; but perhapa it ought to be 
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IJtu in Speaking of the second ceremony, since it had already 
beeji used in the case of the first. To take the illustration 
given by Mr. Tilak or the Maratha himself, we say “ A train 
leaves Poona on Wednesday morning ; reaches Bombay in the 
evening ; ” and we do not generally say “ a train leaves Poona 
on Wednesday morning and reaches Bombay on Wednesday 
evening, if the day we mean is the same. And yet what we 
ordinary people in ordinary conversation do not say, Mr. Tilak 
makes the author of the Parisi^ta to say, though Hindu writers 
of his school are universally known not to use a superfluous 
word. Again, he would not have used the word “ favourable ” 
or “ auspicious ” in speaking of the night. If the night meant 
is the night of that particular day on which the first ceremony 
is performed, we have no choice, but must take that night 
whether favourable or unfavourable. And if the night of the 
day that is favourable is to be considered favourable as a matter 
of course, the use of that word in the case of the night is 
superflous, as the author has already used it in speaking of the 
day. Thus Mr. Tilak has made the author to use two 
superfluous words, and has brought in the definite article ‘the^ 
notwithstanding that no grammatical rule nor propriety will 
have it. I thought all this was perfectly plain, and had no 
idea that a man like Mr. Tilak would set aside grammar 
and propriety in order to support his pet theory that the 
Garbhadhana must be performed on the occasion of the first 
course. 

Now as to the practice that has made Mr. Tilak sacrifice 
grammar and propriety. In the first place I will say that, 
according to the Parisi^ta these are two ceremonies, since the 
author gives two separate names to them, says that the first has 
to do with “a woman who has a course ), that is to 

say, looking to the word “first” that is used, to a woman who 
has begun to have courses; and calls the second only 
Garbhalambhana, which Narayanabhatta takes as equivalent to 
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Garbhadhana. And grammar and propriety require that we 
should understand them as two as I have already shown. 
Mr. Tilak knows only one kind of practice. But several are 
reported and allowed in the commentaries and Nibandhas. 
Siddhantip, as (luoted by Anantadeva, B<iys that the “ Homa 
generally, or the kindling of the lire and ()ffering of oblations, 
should bo done according t(> some ; but, according to others, 
he should pour the juice of a certain plant into his wife’s 
right nostril ; and this they call Garbhalambhana.” Anantadeva 
proceeds to say that Jayanta has adopted the view that 
Garbhalambhana as prescribed in the Sutra is simply the 
pouring of the juice into the nostril without the Homa. He 
(piotes otluT authorities also, and lays down the doctrine, to be 
followed even at the present day in spite of Mr. Tilak, that 
Homa is optional.* The author of the KSrikas also gives 
only the ceremony prescribed by Jayanta as Garbhadhana 
without the Homa. rio, then, the Garbhadhana is 
only that which corresponds to the second ceremony mentioned 
in the Parisii?ta, and the Prajapatya tire-oblations are another 
which is sometimes tacked on to it. But it is by no means an 
essential i)art of the Garbhadhana as Mr. Tilak thinks. Some 
people may do the two together, while others may neglect the 
first. Hence they are separately mentioned in the Parisista. 
If they had been given as constituting one whole, it would not 
have been possibh* to dispense with the first. Thus the only 
ground for Mr. Tilak’s sacrifice of grammar and propriety is 
removed. And the portion of my “fabric” again st which he or 
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the Maratha directed his attack is safe and sound, and there 
arc no “express texts of Gfhyaparisigt^ and Smftis” (mark, the 
one spurious Snifti has become Siuftia here) so far as so many 
of us have examined them, which warrant the Hindu divines 
or any body else to conclude that the Garbhildhana must be 
performed after the first course, though this may be deduced 
as an inference. 

There is another glaring instance of the manner in which Mr. 
Tilak or the Maraiha sacrifices context, proi)riety, and all rules 
of scholarship, in order to make a text mean what he; wishes it 
to mean. Thus the Maratha says that a “ host of well-known 
authorities begin the description of the Gar])hadhana ceremony” 
by some such remark as that which he quotes from the 
Madanapilrijata, and translates, “ We first describe the time of 
the first course as it is i\eedcd for the Garbhadhana.” Now, 
if the writer had just read the next line he would have seen 
that what MadanapSla describes in this section is the nights 
after a course that are eligible and ineligible ; and the first text 
quoted is the well-known verse of Yajnyavalkya about the 
sixteen nights, etc. Therefore, what is described is not the 
“ time of the first course, ” but the eligible and ineligible 
nights of all courses. There is nothing about the first course 
in what follows. The thing is, the Maratha has tacked the 
word Prathama which occurs in the passage to litukala and 
made the whole a compound, and translated it as “ the first 
course.” But he ought to have seen that the context of what 
follows will not and cannot agree with this. Therefore, even 
if he'had the word in his Manuscript just as he has printed it, 
he ought to have suspected the reading and compared that 
Manuscript with another. But that will not suit the purpose ; 
and, therefore, he set the context at defiance. In my Manuscript 
the word Prathama is not compounded with Ptukala, but has 
the form of Prathamam, i. e., it is an adverb ; so that the 
translation is, “ we describe first the ptukala or nights after a 
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course, because that is of use for the Garbhadhfina ceromony” ; 
—wherefore first is not an adjective of “course.” The Maratlui 
has Kot the word “ first ” twice ; while his (iwn as well as my 
reading has it once only. Instead of Upayukta, I have 
Upayuktatyena/ If, then, this is the way in which “ the host 
of well-known authorities” begin their description, it is all 
right, though, however, a good many begin by describing the 
g(H)d and evil conjunctions on th(i occasion of the first course 
and the pacificatory ceremonies without alluding to the 
Garbhadhana. But if Mr. Tilak means that any one of them 
begins by saying tliat they will describe the time of the first 
course because it is needed for Garbhadhana, it is absolutely 
incorrect and misleading. 

Mr. Tilak is perfectly at sea as regards what Mr. Telang 
calls obligatory and recommendatory precepts, and what I call 
mandatory and permissive precepts. He thinks that they are 
the translations of the words Nitya and Kamya, and appears 
never to have heard of Vidhi, Niyama and Parisarbkhyil. Ho 
explains Kdmya as a certain act which “ has not purely 
si)iritual benefit in view, but serves the purpose of regulating 
the. relation between man and man. ” Where did Mr. Tilak or 
the Maratha get this definition ? If he had read an ordinary 
Sanskrit treatise on philosophy or religious law, he would 
have seen that Kamya rites are those that enable a man to 
obtain heaven and such other desired objects, such as 
Jyotisfoma and others. Now does .Jyoti.sfoma or a Soma sacri¬ 
fice regulati* the relations between man and man ? But apart 
from this, let us see if the permissive precepts hav(‘ a bearing 
on the present ipiestion. If it is made out that the Hindu 
Saslra only permits a man, if Ik* wishes, to have intercourse, 
and does not command, the legislator can prevent him 

I stow i 
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from having that intercourse and in doing so does not 
set himself in opposition against the Hindu Sastra; 
while if the SaStra commands, he does assume that 
attitude. The illustrations given by Mr. Tilak are not 
at all applicable in the present case. For though idolatory 
is optional and not necessary, the legislator ought not to 
prevent it, because it is not a crime. But the violation of a 
girl before 12 in a manner sometimes to injure her health 
permanently, or even to cause her death, is a crime, and the 
legislator must prevent it. If it were such a heavy crime as 
Suttee, it would be his duty to prevent it at once whether the 
Hindu Sastra commands it or not. This is not so heavy, nor 
does the violation produce bad results in all cases ; and, there¬ 
fore, he may desist, if by preventing he goes against the Hindu 
religion. But if we can show that he does not, and the 
Hindu religion does not command the violation of a girl, 
there is no reason whatever why he should desist. 

Again, the Maratha concludes by saying that ** the reformers 
have been ill-advised to take their stand on these strained 
interpretations of Sanskrit texts.” Whom he means by ” re¬ 
formers ” I do not know; but I may reply by saying that the 
reformers have been obliged to publish to the world, what the 
true Hindu §astra is on the point, by men like Sir Romesh, 
Mr. Tarkacucjamapi, Mr. Tilak, and others, some of whom have 
been setting grammar, context, propriety, and all rules of 
scholarship aside, in order to make out that the Hindu 
Sastras do command the performance of the Garbhadhana on 
the occasion of the first course, and to frighten Government. 
TarkacQ^marii actually goes the length of saying that ” the 
harms arising from sins and crimes, such as child-murder, in 
the opinion of the Hindus, are less serious than those of not 
performing Garbhadhana at the proper time,” and that “sins 
and crimes like ohild-murder can be atoned by penances ; ” 
but, “ no penance can save us, ” if we neglect to perform a 
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Saifaskara. While the fact is that the penance for the omission 
of Garbhildhana is giving one cow to a Brahman, i. e., about a 
Rupee and a half, while that for child-murder is an abject and 
humiliating self-mortification for twelve years. And according 
to Narayana, the commentator on the GrhyasQtra of Asvalayana, 
the ceremony may safely be omitted without even being 
obliged to give a cow to a Brahman. For, says he, “ some are 
of opinion that Garbhadhana should not be performed since 
Asvalayana has not prescribed it; while others hold that it 
should be performed in the manner shown by Sannaka. ” 
(Ed., Bibl. Ind., p. 59.) 
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APPENDIX C 

(ON MR. TILAK’S REPLY) 

As Mr. Tilak’s reply to my challenge has not appeared in the 
Times of India^ I did not intend to say anything with regard to 
it. But the Manager of the “ Native Opinion ” had been good 
enough to send me a copy of the issue of that paper containing 
Mr. Tilak’s reply and it will hardly be courteous to him and to 
Mr. Tilak himself not to notice it. I will, however, be as bri(ff 
as possible, as it was brevity that I wanted when I gave the 
challenge. 

The first text from Sm^tis is th.at from the Asvahlyana Sm|-ti, 
which is unknown to the authors of the many Nibandhas I have 
seen, except Anantadeva, and which is not the same as the Asva- 
layana Sm^ti known to them. To say that the one is Laghu and 
the other Bphat does not mend matters ; for the AsvaUyana 
Smpti known to the authors of Nibandhas is not called Bphat by 
them ; nor is the spurious Asvalayana Smi’ti called Laghu at all 
in the two Manuscripts of it that I possess, and even by Ananta¬ 
deva who quotes it. Whenever there are two Smftis ascribed " 
to the same author and distinguished* from each other by the 
words Bj-hat or Vfddha and Laghu, the authors of the Nibandhas 
use those epithets in referring to them. Sometimes the second 
is omitted ; but not the first. Again that which is called Brhat 
or Vrddha is a larger work than that which is called Laghu ; 
but in the present case both are of about the same size. Besides 
one of the two Manuscripts of Anantadeva’s work existing in 
the Deccan College Collection does not contain the (luotation 
from AsvaUyana at all; so that until several Manuscripts of the 
Samskarakaustubha are procured and compared, it must remain 
doubtful whether Anantadeva himself quotes the spurious 
Smfti. 

The second text adduced by Mr. Tilak is that from the true 
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Asvalayana Snifti. But any reader who knows Sanskrit will see 
that all that the author says is that one should perform the Gar- 
bliadhana when his wife has a course. There is not the word 
first, and still Mr. Tilak calls it an express text. Then he has 
recourse to an inference which I wanted him to avoid. But one 
will see that the inference too is utterly unfounded. For he 
thinks, when the author of the Smi'ti prescribes the performance 
of Abhyudaya or Nandisraddha and Punyahavacana during the 
day, that it is the Prajapatya that he prescribes. But Prajapatya 
is not here prescribed, but only such ceremonies as one has to 
go through when an auspicious rite such as even the dedication 
of a public w'ork for public use is t<» be p(.‘rformed. And the 
Garbhadhana cererhony prescribed by the author is the same as 
that laid' down by Saunaka, i. e., without the Prajapatya Homa. 
Hence all Mr. Tilak’s inference, based as il is on this mistake, is 
groundless. 

The third text is an express text. But I must here quote 
what I have stated in an article published in the Subodhapatrika 
of the 8th instant:—“ And oven if such authoritative texts from 
the Smi'tis were brought forward, without another text imposing 
a religious i)enalty if the thing were not done on the first 
occasion, they would not bo binding, but would have to be 
construed as permissive only.*’ This therefore is not a text which 
enjoins; but one which permits. (As to this see, below, the observa¬ 
tion on GopTnAtha). If Para^ra’s text is to be considered as the 
penal text valid in this case, its exceptions and the case in which 
alone it holds according to ^ridhara, have been given in the Note. 
Again this text is from a compilation of the views of twenty- 
four l:tsis and not from an actual Smrti. It has, therefore, the 
value of a statement occurring in a Nibandha, and not the 
value of a Smpti. And as to Nibandhas, I asked for express 
statements from the writings of ten authors who might be 
considered as laying down the law for all India. I myself in 
my article published in the SubodhapatrikS stated that one 

78 [B. G. Bhandwkar’i Works, VoU II] 
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Prayoga did contain an express statement, but no authority is 
given for it. 

Thus then my challenge in this part has not been met. 
For I asked for texts from Smvtis other than the Asvalftyana 
Smrti which is unknown to the authors of the Nibandhas and 
is different from that known to them ; and no such text has 
l)een brought forward. Now as to Nibandhas:— 

PrayogaparijSta is not included in my challenge. But even 
here there is no express statement but an inference based on the 
eternal Prajapatya, whtch Mr. Tilak still persists in considering 
an essential part of the Garbhadhana in spite of Saunaka, 
.Tayanta, the author of the Karikas, Anantadeva and others. 
This inference too is groundless. For the PrAjUpatya is a 
ceremony conae(iuent on the attainment of puberty and not 
a part of Garbhadhana, and consequently though the fit occasion 
is the first course, still like the Santi or pacificatory ceremonies 
consequent on the first occurrence of the physical event at an 
inauspicious juncture, it is performed at the same time with the 
Garbhadhana. Again, it ought not to be supposed simply from 
the fact that a certain time is prescribed in the Sutras or 
Parisi§tas that that same time must be meant by the authors of 
the Prayogas when they give the details of the ceremonies. 
Asvalayana’s Grhyasutra, for instance, prescribes the third 
month of pregnancy for the Pumsavana ceremony ; but Nara- 
yapabhatta gives other times also. 

The next statement is from Narayanabhatta* Mr. Tilak, in 
the first quotation, connects with (see ex¬ 

tract in the Kosari of 17th February), simply because he wants 
to do so in order to make this out as a statement in his favour. 
But it is utterly ungrammatical to skip over the intermediate 
words 5 % The connection is 
^ I i. e. , if the month and the others are inauspicious on the 
occasion of the first course. As to Garbhadhana, when Naraya- 
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ijabhaUa speaks of it, he uses the words only, not 

showing that according to him also it may be 
performed on the occasion of any course. 

As to the other (luotatiou, Mr. Tilak entirely misses the 
point I have been insisting on from the beginning. All I 
have been contending for is that the Sastra does not declare that 
GrabhadhSiia must necessarily bo performed on the occasion of 
the first course; it may be performed on the first or any occasion. 
The quotation prohibits intercourse on the occasion of the first 
course if the days and the stars are unfavourable ; but it does not 
command it if they are favoumbh^. And as to this very quotation 
Gopliiatha says that wliat is implied in it is a simple permission ; 
( see below ). It will thus be seen that no “ statement declaring 
in express terms that the GarbhadhSna should be necessarily 
performed on the first occasion ” has been adduced from 
NarSyapabhaUa. 

In connection with Mahesiabhatta, Mr. Tilak places before us 
an excellent si)eoimen of logic. Beciuise Mahe^bhaUa says that 
in the morning Puny5hav;lcana itc, should be performed and in 
the evening the Garbhadhaiia, therefore it follows that he says 
they should be performed on the occasion of the first course! 
Similar logic wo have in connection with Gopiuathabhatt^t 
Nanda Papdita, Kamalakara, and others. 

Now as to GopInathabhaUa. His name was not included by 
me in the challenge. Btill I am glad Mr. Tilak has brought 
him forward. He, at least, I hope, will teach Mr. Tilak to 
direct his attention to a broad distinction to which I have, in 
spite of all my oll'oris, failed to direct it. Gopinatha says the 
performance of the Garbhadhana during that course is permitted 
( )*—Permitted Sir. not enjoined. 

Thus, Mr. Tilak has not brought forward a single statement 
from any Nibaiidhu or Prayuga with the exception of the 
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Caturvimsatimata. Even if the rank of a Smfti be aasigned to 
this last, the text cannot be mandatory. If he had looked into 
my Article in the SubhodhapatrikS, he would have found one 
Prayoga at least in his favour. But no such writer of a ritual, 
who makes a statement without authority, can come up to the 
rank of VijnSnesvara, Madanapala, Madhava,' Narayanabhatta, 
Nllakaijtha, Kamalakara, Raghunandana and others who were 
included in my challenge. And from these Mr. Tilak has not 
produced a single statement. He has only taken advantage of 
my challenge to prepare a long article, the effect of which 
unfortunately must be to delude the ignorant. 

One point more and I have done. I have been carrying on 
literary controversies since 1864 ; but never did I hitherto 
meet with an opponent who treated me with such studied 
discourtesy as Mr. Tilak has been doing. My task has become 
disagreeable and even painful, and I should have much 
preferred to remain silent now, wore it not for the fact that 
the silence was likely to be misconstrued. 
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APPENDIX D 

[ON vijSane6vara’s view.] 

I have stated in the Note that VijnSnesvara does not say 
decidedly what his own opinion is as regards the mandatory or 
permissive nature of the precept about intercourse on the 
occasion of a course. This has been denied l)y some of my 
critics. For they say Vijuanesvara begins his comments on 1. 81 
with the remark, “ having laid down a Niyama as regards 
intercourse on the eligible nights after a course, ho now gives a 
Niyama in regard to the others.” This is with reference to the 
verse 81 itself. After the commentary on it is finished, 
Vijuflnesvara turns back to I. 79, and discusses, independently 
of I. 81, the (luestion as to whether the precept about inter¬ 
course therein contained is a Vidhi, Niyama or Parisaihkhya. 
Ho Siiys that learned exegetists have regarded it as a Niyama. 
Now, if that were his own decided opinion, he certainly would 
not speak of learned exegetists generally here as holding that 
view, according to the usual style of Sanskrit writers. Then 
again, ho explains the nature of these three kinds of precepts, 
and gives at length the reasons why it should be considered a 
Parisamkhyil ending with tln^ expression 

ggir i “Therefore it is proper that this should 
be regarded as Parisaihkhya to the effect that he should resort 
to her (if at all) on the occasion of courses alone and not at 
other times.” 

Then he proceeds to say that BhSruci, VisvarUpa and others do 
not approve of this view ; and goes on giving their arguments 
and decisions up to the end of the section, or the beginning of 
the commentary on the next verse, I. 82. There is nothing 
of his own in all this. My Poona opponent considers 
VijMnesvara’s own observation to begin with 
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if 33FT \ “ Therefore Parisamkhya 

which involves three faults is not proper. ” 

If this is VijnSnesvara’s observation, why is the one quoted 
above not his ? Both are worded in the same way. He must 
therefore be considered as advocating Parismkhya also. But this 
will not do. Propriety requires that both should be regarded as 
conclusions deduced from the respective arguments by the 
advocates of the two views. Again, if VijnSnesvara is to be 
regarded as having decidedly accepted the view of BhSruci and 
others, he would have used at the close of their arguments 
some such expression as “ this alone is proper” (3"^^ )> 
“ this alone is good ” ( ) &c. But there is nothing of 

the sort in the course of the whole discussion. 

If then the author does not state his own view decidedly here, 
what is to bo understood by the word Niyama occurring in the 
introduction to the comments on I. 81 ? It must be understood 
in the most general sense of the word as involving 

“he should go on the occasion of a course only ” i. e., a 
Parisamkhya, and ^1^ “ he should necessarily go on the 

occasion of a course” i.e., a Niyama. And these two that it involves, 
are evolved in the subsequent discussion, when the author gives 
the technical definitions. And that, Niyama generally means 
both, is plain to every one who has some knowledge of the 
Sastras; and Sridharasvainin's beautiful commentary on 
BhSgavata XI. 5. 11 will make it plain to any body. Mftdhava 
too speaks of the two as Niyainas; ( if g 

ftw! I u )• 

I will notice one other point only. My Poona opponent 
quotes the following verse which occurs in Baudhayana 
immediately after that in which abstinence for three years only 
is declared as religiously penal J— 
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** The ancestors of him who does not resort to his wife who 
has bathed after a course and who is at hand wallow in the 
particular fluid for that month. ” 

Hero, he argues, is a penalty laid down for him who abstains 
generally*, i. e., even for one month after puberty ; while the 
above verso ])re8cribes a higher penalty for a continuous 
abstinence for three years. But is any penalty at all laid down 
in this verso for the man who al)stains ? The penalty at the 
end of the third year, the sin of beticide, is certainly prescrii)ed 
for him in the above verse. He in< nrH tliis sin then ; but he 
incurs no sin of any sort nor do(‘S lie himself wallow in the 
fluid according to this verse. What tlien is the bearing of the 
vcTse ? It is simply this.—Nanda Pandita, Kiillrika))hatta, 
Mildhava, and others account for the penalty of the sin of 
fceticido pi^cscribed ])y the authors of the Smrtis by the 
circumstance that a man owes a liability to the manes or 
ancestors, and when he does not resort to his wife for begetting 
a son, he sets at naught this liability. Baudhayana prescribes 
punishment in the first verse, and in the second he explains the 
same basis of the punishment in the form of a certain bad 
condition in which the manes are, and the duty he owes to 
them to deliver them from that condition. But as the 
punishment accrues only at the end of the third year, the bad 
condition of the ancestors which brings this punishment on 
him must be understood as coming into existence likewise at 
the end of the third year. To make the two verses harmonize 
with each other, the general statement contained in the second 
must be considered as true for all time after the end of the 
third year, and not as having any reference to the previous 
time during which no punishment is incurred. 
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[FROM THE “ZEITSCHRIFT DER DRUTSCHEN MOROENLANDISCHEN 
GESELLSCHAFT, VOL. XLVII, 1893, PP. 1^3-156.] • 

In his article on the History of Child Marriage, published in 
Vol. XIjVI of this Journal (pp. 413-420), Prof. .Jolly discusses 
from the historical standpoint the question which agitated Hindu 
society in the beginning of 1891, and was discussed by us in 
India from the legal point of view. In the course of his treat¬ 
ment of the subject he expresses his disagreement with my 
views on some of the points sought to be made out by me in 
my “ Note on the Age of Marriage”.* I deem it necessary in the 
interests of the history of the institution to notice his remarks 
on those points. I have read and understood Prof. Jolly^s 
article ; but as I have had no practice whatever in speaking and 
writing German, I beg the permission of the Editor of this 
Journal to write my reply in English. 

As to the Smpti texts adduced by Prof. Jolly, which prescribe 
marriage before puberty and lay down the limits of the age of 
the girl, between which the ceremony should be solemnized, I 
have nothing to say. But he takes the text from Mann IX. 89, 
to be intended simply for emphasizing the choice of a good 
bridegroom. If it were so and the text had no significance 
whatever as to the law and usage on the point, and it was con¬ 
sidered a sin at the time when the text was written to delay 
marriage till after puberity, Mann's language would certainly 
not be so strong as it is :—“ Better that she should remain un¬ 
married in a state of puberty till her death than that she should 
be wedded to an unworthy husband.” Again the force of Api 
in the preceding verse (IX. 88) should not be lost sight of. 

I Printed in this Volume immediately beforo this article. [N.B,U.] 
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“When a good husband is to be had one should give away the 
girl even (Api) if she has not arrived Aprapta [at the condition.] 
This shows that usually a girl should not be given away unless 
she has arrived [at the condition], but this rule may be broken 
when a good bridegroom is available. The word Aprapta is 
vague and variously interpreted : but if it is vague, it must bo 
so for the i-eason that the implied accusative pointed to an event 
ordinarily well known. There is therefoi-e no o])jection in 
taking the implied condition to be that of maturity ; so that the 
sense will be that the rule, that a girl should ))e maiaded after 
she becomes mature, may be violated if a good husband is to be 
had. Again verse IX. DO, allows of the girl remaining unmarried 
for three years aftei* puberty. From all this, one would not, I 
think, be far wrong in inferring that at the time when the 
Manu-Saihhita was written, delaying marriage till after puberty 
was not considered such a sin as it was afterwards. The 
direction to wait for three years occurs in Vasi§tha and 
Baudh?lyana also. 

In giving the views of the commentators. Prof. Jolly assures 
us as regards Mandlik’s edition and the Manuscripts of 
Medhatithi’s Manubha^ya, that they are highly untrustworthy, 
and that in the sentence from Medhatithi quoted 

by me must be a mistake for some such 

expression as Why it should l)e considered a 

mistake, I fail to see. spwTPn*. makes no sense whatever 

here. Medhatithi is here commenting on verse IX. 89 which I 
have translated above. His intcrpretiition of is 

^ I “She should not bo given 

away, even when she is in a condition of puberty as long as a 
good husband has not become available.’' Now this expression 
“ even when” (Skr. Api) presupposes another condition in which 
she is certainly not to be given away ; and that is the condition 
before puberty. Hence is appropriate ; 

for the sense is, “ as long as a worthy bridegroom is not avail- 
74 [R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II] 
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able she should of course be not given away before puberty, but 
she should not be given away even after puberty.” Here “ she 
should l)e given before puberty as long as a worthy bridegroom 
is not available ” which is the translation of Prof. Jolly’s pro¬ 
posed reading will certainly not do. In the translation of the 
passage given by me in my Note' which is “ A maiden is not to 
be given [in marriage] before puberty, and she is not to be 
given even after puberty, as long as a meritorious bridegroom is 
not to be had,” the semi-colon after “puberty,” which was put 
in before mature consideration, is misleading. I have therefore 
corrected it (in the ‘‘ Additions and Corrections ” given in 
the original Note) to a comma and added a comma after the 
‘puberty’ in the next line, in order to connect “as long as a 
meritorious etc.,” with both the clauses. There is therefore no 
mistake whatever here; the sentence is appropriate and 
Prof. Jolly’s emendation spoils the sense entirely.^ 

It will be seen from this that Medhatithi interprets Manu 
IX. 89 not as simply emphasizing the choice of a good 
husband—which is the sense put on it by Raghavananda 
and accepted by Prof. Jolly,—but as positively enjoining 
that a girl should not be married before puberty so long 
as a good husband is not to be had. Medhatithi therefore 
is not such an enemy of late marriages as Prof. Jolly supposes. 
In his comment on IX. 93, he only follows Manu, and the case 
they speak of is different from that mentioned in IX. 89. As 
to the comment on IX. 88, I will not discuss it on account of 
the hopelessly corrupt reading, though I think Medhatithi there 
also takes Aprapta in the sense of one who has not arrived at 
maturity. 

The next point I am concerned with is the time of the 
Carbhadhana deremony. That it should be performed on the 
occasion of the first course is laid down in a Sm^ti attributed to 

I “On the Age of Marriage.” [N.B.U.] 
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Asvablyana, which however is not the Srnfti that is quoted by 
the authors of the Nibandhas under that name. In the last 
the text does not occur and is quoted by none but Anantadeva. 
In one Manuscript of Anantadeva’s work, however it does not 
occur. Still Prof. .Jolly thinks the injunction contained in it 
is confirmed by Sanklia’s precept I 

and Vi sun Kow even taking Garbha 

in the sense of Rtu, the meaning is ‘‘after the clear observation 
of Rtu the (iarbhadhana should be performed.” This prescribes 
that the ceremony should be performed on the occasion of a 
course from the fifth to the sixteenth niglit after the occurrence. 
We have got nothing corresponding to the word “ first ” here. 
Nandapandita <iuotes in his comment on the latter passage, as the 
Professor observes, the passage from Asvalayana Gi'hyaparisista, 
5r«I^ I But this Rtaii prathame or “on the 
occasion of the first course ” refers only to the Prajapatya 
ceremony which is intended, as remarked by Nandapaiidita 
also, for the consecration of the woman. The Garbhadhana 
ceremony is mentioned further on in the Parisista the words 
^ I etc., where the word Prathame 

does not occur and we have generally. 80 that we have 
no authority here for the necessary performance of the ceremony 
on the first occasion. 

Prof. Jolly admits that in other Smi*tis we have the 
word Rtau generally. But he says that the texts in which 
it occurs may refer to the repetition of the ceremony every 
month. They may, and they may also simply show that the cere¬ 
mony should be performed during the Rtukala(5th—16th nights) 
and not on a later day; and consequently they involve no impli- 
cati(m as to its being gone through necessarily on the occasion 
of the first course. Again some later writers reject the doctrine 
of the repetition of Garbhadhana, and acconliiig to these, Prof. 
.Jolly thinks, the time for its performance is the first course ; 
and even according to the others, the first of the repeated 
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ceremonies must take place during the first Rtn. The reason 
given by Prof. Jolly for the first statement is tho observation of 
Nandapandita quoted above. But I have shown that what the 
Parisista directs to be done at tho first Utu is the Prajapatya and 
not Oarblrldhana. Again, in this matter what one scholar says 
ought not to lie considered as the view of all.' In support of 
the second statement Prof, dolly refers to the doctrine of the sin 
incurred at each Ktu of the daughter when her marriage is 
delayed. But this sin is incurred by tho fattier according to the 
text, and once he gives his daughter in marriage the provision 
ceases to be operative on him, and cannot operate on any other. 
Its only oliject is to comiiel the father to marry liefore pul)erty, 
and evidently not to comptd the husband to l^egin intercourses 
on the first occasion ; and it is just on this account that the text 
is nowhere (pioted in supfiort of (xarbhadhana at the first Htu. 
If in the Smftis we have got the word Fltau generally, we ought 
to understand Htu generally i.e., any ^tu and not i.itu 
specifically, i.e., the first. 

If, however, we discuss the point from the legal and 
scholastic and not scholarly point of view, we have to go 
through all that I have stated in my Note. And of the fourteen 
or fifteen Nibandhas and Prayogas that I consulted on the 
occasion of tho controversy, a great many, following the Sm^tis 
prescribe Htu generally for the Garbhadhana ceremony, one 
states that the first Htu is better than any other, one, that it is 
allowable to perform it at the first Utu and one or two only that 
it should be performed on the first occasion^ Nandapapdita 
in his work on tho Samskaras does not prescribe the first Ktu 
only as the proper time, and it is doubtful whether he does so 
in the pa'ssage referred to by Prof. Jolly. He (luotes the Pari- 
si.sta, only to show that the Garbhadhana is intended to conse¬ 
crate the woman. And supposing even that he does so, still 


1. See the preening article. [N.B.H.] 
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to draw a {general conclusion from what one or two say is. not 
warrantable. So that the first litu is not and cannot \be 
compulsory. 

Prof. Jolly brings in here an argument used by one of my 
opponents: The. opponent <j noting from Madanapala, ^ 

I and translating it as “we 
now explain the time of the lirst lUu as it is of use for the 
Garbhadhana” sought to make out that Madanapala lays down 
the first Ktuas the time of tJie Garbhadhana; and stated generally 
that “ a host of well known authorities begin the description of 
the Garlihadhana ceremony ” in that way. 1 pointed out that 
the reading was al)Solutely wrong, because it did not 

occur in the Manuscripts I consulted, ajid the context was 
entirely opposed to it. What Madanapala gives in the section 
so introd\iced is the Htukala generally, i.c., the sixteen nights; and 
nothing special with reference to the lirst Ktu. So tliat what 
according to him is of use for the Garbhadhana is the Ktukala 
and not the first Rtu. The true reading is JHTft { 

i.e., “ We first explain the Ktukala”. And as to “the host of 
wcdl known authorities,” which he spoke of, I said that some 
began the section on Garbhadhana as Madanapala did by explain¬ 
ing the Ktukala consisting of the sixteen nights, while others 
did so by giving the good and evil conjunction of stars on the 
occasion of the first occuri-ence of the physical event and the 
])acificatory ceremonies, if it took place in an evil conjuncture. 
His (Hiototion was not Wr I US I’rof. 

Jolly takes it. 

The argument of the opponent based as it was on the 
misreading will thus be seen to have no bearing 

whatever on the (juestion whether the Garbhadha,na must be 
performed on the occasion of the first IRu or course. Still 
Prof. Jolly takes it up without showing the connection, without 
giving any reason, and without even knowing what his qnot- 
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ation was. The quotation however attributed to my opponent, 
Prof. Jolly brings forward from the Nirnayasindhu. But what 
is the connection ? Does the mere occurrence of the expression 
without context, without connection, show that 
the Garbhadhana must be performed on the first occasion? What 
we have in the Nirnayasindhu is this: 

spfin?^ “Among Saiiiskaras we have first Garbha- 

dhana. The effect of the first appearance of the physical 
phenomenon in an inauspicious month, and on the occasion of 
an eclipse or the sun’s transit, and the pacificatory ceremonies 
consequent on that, should be known from the Prayogaratna 
composed by my father and the Bhafta i*e., Narilyapabhafta.” 
Now Kamalakara here speaks of the evil effects of the first 
appearance of the physical phenomenon at an inauspicious 
juncture and of the pacificatory ceremonies in conse(iuence of 
it. What possible bearing can the words “ first appearance ” 
have on the question whether the Garbhadhana should be 
perfbrmed on the occasion of the first appearance ? Yet Professor 
Jolly thinks that the expression does support the view that it 
should be performed on that occasion. As a matter of fact, the 
Santis on account of the first occurrence at an inauspicious 
juncture are independent ceremonies independently performed 
and are omitted when the juncture is not inauspicious. 

And what the Smrtis and the authors of the Nibandhas and 
Prayogas say is confirmed by the actual practice. Garbhadhana 
is unknown in Gujarat and some other parts of India. Professor 
Jolly is misinformed when he says that it is regularly performed 
in the whole of Bengal. In a pamphlet published in the course 
of the controversy, Mr. Mohini Mohan Chatterji, M.A., H.L., 
says, “but it is a matter of public notoriety that the 
highest class among the Brahmans of Bengal—the Kulins— 
disregard the obligation (of performing Garbhadhana) every¬ 
day without incurring any social penalty.” Another writer 
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says, “We find that the ceremony is not performed by the 
great majority of the Hindus of India. In half of Bengal it is 
unknown.” But in Maharagfra it is generally performed ; but 
nobody considers it obligatory to perform it on the first 
occasion, and often, especially when the girl’s health is not 
good or the husband a mere boy, it is delayed for a year or 
longer after the first appearance of the physical phenomenon, 
and no Prayascitta or atonement is done for the delay. Thus 
we practically act as if the Smi*tis and the Nibandhas which 
have the expression Rtau generally mean by it any Rtu that 
suits our convenience. In the face of this to say that they 
all mean to prescribe the first Rtu as obligatory is hazardous. 
And there is an inherent improbability in the circumstance 
that the authors of the older Sinj-tis should mean this when 
we find (as is acknowledged by Professor Jolly) that 
Vatsyayana the author of the Kamsatra speaks of late marriages, 
and the medical authorities including Vagbhafa prohibit 
intercourse till the girl is sixteen years old. The Smvtis when 
they give new rules, i.e., rules, inconsistent with those laid down 
in older books, must be supposed to have an eye at or to sanctify 
the prevailing usage or opinion, and if Vatsyayana, the medical 
authorities, and even poets represent the prevailing opinion to 
be unfavourable to early intercourse, though not (juite to early 
marriage, we must suppose the older Smrti writers to represent 
or sanction the same opinion. 

The last point I shall notice is about the age of marriage 
indicated in the Grhya Sutras. Professor Jolly says: 
“ Although the Gj’hya literature has the rule about Nagnika 
in common with the Smrtis, still distinct indications that the 
ceremonies of Vivaha have reference rather to a grown up 
bride are not wanting.” One of these indications and the rules 
concerning it, noticed by me in my Note, are not appropriate, 
he says, in the case of a Nagnika. Now if the marriage 
ceremonies have reference to a grown up bride, how is it 
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possible that the Grhya literature in which those ceremonies 
are given should lay down the rule about the marriage of a 
girl when she is NagnikS or immature ? 

He says: “In those few passages in the Grhyasutras which have 
reference to the age of marriage, a Nagnika only is spoken of.” 
Here too Professor Jolly seems to have generalized the statement 
in some of the Sutras and made it applicable to all, just as he has 
generalized that about the performance of the Garbhadhilna at 
the first Rtu. But in the case of these Sutras which give the 
ceremonies that befit grown up girls only and arc silent as 
regards the age, ought not one to suppose that they mean that 
grown up girls only should be married, and that their silence 
is due to the fact that there was in their time no question about 
marrying immature girls ? The marriage of grown up girls 
was the prevailing custom and therefore it was not necessary 
to say anything about the mature or immature age of the girls. 

But let us examine the Sutras in which the marriage of 
a Nagnika is enjoined. Gobhila (3. 4) has 5 Srw which 

means “but a Nagnika is the best.” The word Tu “ but” shows a 
qualification of the previous statement which is “ He should 
after being permitted, marry a wife, who is not of the same 
Gotra with him and is not a kinswoman of his mother.” The 
previous statement is general having reference to both, a grown 
up and an immature girl; but this qualifies it and is to the 
effect that “ an immature girl is the best.” Professor Jolly 
thinks the original reading was SlTOLand observes that 

the object of the Sutra is not to recommend Nagnika as “the 
best ” but to direct that he should marry a Nagnika and the 
best. Even supposing the reading was as he takes it, the only 
difference is that we have an accusative in the place of a 
nominative; and consequently instead of our having an 
independent statement, we have to bring on Kurvita and 
Daran from Sutra 3 [a process known to grammarians by the 
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name of Anuvrtti]. But the sense is exactly the same, and the 
process of Anuvftti does not and cannot deprive Tu of its sense 
of “ but” and confer upon it the sense of “and.” When there 
is Anuvj'tti of the two words, the sentence means, “ but he 
should marry a Nagnika as the best.” The word Tu is fatal to 
Professor Jolly’s interpretation. Besides he seems to connect 
the words Sresthan with Daran taking it away from Nagnika, as 
if it had no connection with it, and to understand the whole 
to mean “he should marry a wife who is the best and Nagnika.” 
But what is the propriety of the comparison involved in the 
word Sresflia r “ A wife who is the best.” The best of whom ? 
Of womankind generally? If so, the comparison is purposeless, 
unless Qobhila were a poet; “a good woman” would have quite 
served the purpose. But when you say “but marry a Nagnika as 
the best,” i.e., when the word Sre?tha is connected with Nagnika 
the “but” shows this—you have told a man before to marry one of 
several kinds but one of the Nagnika kind is the best of all those.” 
Here the word Sre^tha as involving comparison is proper. So that 
it appears to me that the plain, direct and appropriate sense of 
the Sutra is “ he should marry a Nagnika as the best” or 
“a Nagnika is the best. ” And hence Gobhila does not 
prohibit marriage with a grown up girl but recommends 
an immature one as the best, i.e., he first goes on in 
the same manner as the authors of other Sutras, mention¬ 
ing no age and thus leaving the old custom of marrying grown 
up girls undisturbed, but afterwards adds something new, viz., 
that it is best to marry an immature girl. Here he does in 
effect what he does more formally in his precepts about inter¬ 
course after marriage, i.e., gives the views of others first and 
afterwards his own, with the difference however that in the 
latter case, he teaches his own doctrine in supersession of that 
of others, while in the other, he does not supersede the other 
doctrine but recommends his own as the best. It thus apj)ears 
to me that Gobhila wrote his Sutra when the old custom of 


76 [R, d, Bhaudarkar’s Works, Vol. II] 
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marrying grown up girls was falling into disrepute but had not 
become obsolete, and the new one-of marrying immature 
girls which we find generally prevalent in the times of th(' 
metrical Smrtis was coming in. 

The next passage to be examined is that in the Grhyasaihgraha 
of Gobhilaputra in which he directs the marriage of Anagnikn 
or a grown up girl (HT 11.17). Prof. Jolly 

conjectures that the true reading here must be hJ 
“he should give a Nagnikil in miirriage”: i.e., changes 
to And one of the two reasons he gives is that thus only 

can the passage be ron(lere<l consistent with 11 . 20 in. wliicJi the 
author directs the giving away in marriage of an immature girl; 
and the other is that in this way, the inconsistency between the 
teaching of the father and of the sou is removed. Now this 
last inconsist/ency is due to Prof. Jolly’s having neglected the 
sense of Tu in Gobhila’s HfiRJT 3 ^^od deprived of its 
comparative sense, as we have seen; and now to explain away 
the inconsistency thus created, he proposes to change the read¬ 
ing of the son’s text. The first inconsistency also is due to 
Prof. Jolly’s having changed the 5 TOFTH to 

and in my opinion does not exist. In II. 20 Gobhilaputra 
does not command the giving away of an immature girl, but 
simply says it is to be commended 5 and in 

II. 17 he gives the general rule that a gi'own up girl should be 
given in marriage. There is thus no inconsistency between the 
two texts, and it will be seen that this is what the father says 
also. For we have seen that Gobhila, in 3 only says 
that the best course is to marry an immature girl, and the 
implication in the three preceding Sotras is that a grown up 
girl should be married according to custom, since the marriage- 
ceremonies are such as to befit a grown up girl only. The 
son by his II. 17 only develops what is involved in the father’s 
Sutras. Thus then there is no inconsistency anywhere; Gobhila¬ 
putra must be regarded as enjoining the marriage of a grown up 
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girl, though according to him as to his alleged father, an 
immature girl is to be preferred. 

Now 5 violates the rales of grammar and makes 

no sense. It is on that account that Prof. Jolly, instead of that 
reading, adopts that which'he finds in his old Nepalese Manu¬ 
scripts of the Narada Sm^ti where also this text occurs ; and 
that is ftffT. Now if this Sloka is found elsewhere 

it must be common property ; it must be one of those boating 
texts or verses of which we liave so many in Sanskrit but the 
original authorship of which is unknown and which are appro¬ 
priated by any writer. It is <iuitc possible that Gobhilaputra in 
appropriating it for himself, meant to change the reading so 
as to ])ring out the sense that such a girl is to be commended. 
Hence we have Vrasasyate in the text as we find it in his book. 
Now the accusative must be changed to the nominative and 
we ought to have 5 Probably it was so 

changed and some])ody afterwards knowing what the words in 
other books were, restored the original without looking to the 
grammar. Or Gobhilaputra means this to be a <iuotation up to 
the word Kanyakam, and then without completing the verse 
by giving the remaining words, puts in liis own to ex{)ress that 
what is stated in the verse so (luoted is commenda])le. Such a 
supposition, howsoever unusual it may appear, is not improba¬ 
ble in the varied fate to which our obi literature has been 
subject. At any rate this supposition or any otlicr that will 
meet the case is better than that we sliould reject the reading oJ' 
a whole Pada, and with it the peculiar sense “is commendable" 
intended to be conveyed, and adopt that found in another book 
and having a different sense, and to remove the inconsistency 
thus cjaused between II. 20 and II. 17, change the negative 
into the positive This is a very responsible 

proceeding and no scholar ought to resort to it unless there is 
the clearest evidence for it and no other recourse is to bo had. 
—1 must here enter my humble i)iutest in the interest of true 
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scholarship a^^ainst the practice which has recently come into 
vogue of changing the readings of original texts in a light¬ 
hearted manner. Such changes only are allowable, as at once 
fully satisfy one’s sense of propriety and admit of explanation 
on the natural or historical processes of transition from one 
form to another. 

The third passage to be discussed is that in Hirapyakosin’s 
Gfhya Sutra which is I 

Another reading which is found in three of the six 
Manuscripts collated by Br. Kirste for his edition is 

This Prof. Jolly accepts as the correct reading ; while 
I accepted in my Note the first. My grounds are that it is the 
reading of three of Dr. Kirste’s Manuscripts; and now it appears 
it is the reading of a Grantha Manuscript also which he has 
got since. It is the reading of two more Manuscripts consulted 
by me here in Poona, and it is the reading of the Poona 
Hirapyakesin Brahmans ; that is to say, those who as a religious 
duty have got the whole of the Taittirlya Samhitu and 
Brahmapa and Hirapyakesin’s Satra by heart, repeat 
this particular Sntra with as the reading. 

Again, I have stated that this is the correct reading, because, 
we have in the Hntra the epithet and as 

a Nagnika or immature girl is necessarily a 
it is not necessary to add this condition ; and since it is added, 
must be the correct reading. As to this Prof. Jolly has 
in the first place got Prof. Kirste to give his reasons for choos¬ 
ing Prof. Kirste says he was guided by the 

analogy of the following Satra from Manavagi*hya : 

That analogy “speaks for the sepaiation of SSirat and and 

allows no scope for the choice of a maiden not naked any longer.” 
His remaining reason is that it is the reading of Matidatta. 

As to this I have to observe that, because you have got 
Nagnika in another book with certain epithets, therefore 
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you must have Nagnika in this book also containing as it does 
similar epithets ; and because you are told to marry a Nagnika 
there therefore you are told to marry a Nagnika here also,— 
this is no good reasoning. If we follow a reasoning of this 
nature we shall have to give up all idea of a historical develop¬ 
ment. And as against the evidence of so many Manuscripts 
and of the Veda-repeating Brahmans of Poona, and the im¬ 
propriety of the use of the epithet Brahmacarinim, this reason¬ 
ing has no value whatever. As to Matfdatta, I have already 
said in my Note that he gives the sense that the context re<iuires, 
but had a bad reading before him. Prof. Jolly also adopts 
Prof. Kirste’s reasoning against all evidence to the contrary 
when he says “ the above passages speak decidedly for the 
latter reading ” , and adds “ ('Specially as the 

epithet in Milnavagrhya stands by the side of 

srf&spT as does in Iliranyakesin” ,—that is Prof. 

Jolly accounts for one impropriety by bringing forward another 
of the like nature. But two improprieties cannot constitute 
one propriety; both are improprieties and must be removed 
in both the places. And I cannot here refrain from expressing 
my surprise that while Prof. Jolly would alter to 

and to i. e., turn the negative into positive, 

and make such other changes in the readings of texts without 
any authority from Manuscripts, to remove fancied improprie¬ 
ties, he should not accept a reading occurring in good Manu¬ 
scripts and in the mouths of Vaidika Brahmans to remove an 
impropriety admitted to be so by himself. 

But the impropriety in Hiranyakesin is removed by adopting 
the reading and the way to remove it in the MSnava- 

gfhya is as follows :—The passage quoted as one Sutra must 
be divided into three or at least two SQtras. The first ends with 
iq^l^Sg^or^rtnwft^^and means : “He should marry a virgin who 
has brothers and has had no intercourse with a man, who is of the 
same caste but of different Pravaras and is younger.” Here 
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what the author requires is that she should not have had inter¬ 
course with a man, which implies its possibility i.e., her being 
a grown up girl; so that his command here is that he should 
marry a grown up girl. The next Sutra is Sf^n^in which 

he adds that “ one should marry a Nagnikfi as the best.” In 
this Siltra Anuvrtti should be made of the verb Now 

the impropriety disupi)ears ; is not an adjective of 

but of and this result we arrive at simply by a 

division of the Sutra different from that which has been made 
in Prof. Jolly’s (inotation by somebody whom I do not know; 
and not by violent changes of reading. And this division of 
mine bears a close analogy to the Sutras of Gobhila discussed 
above, the last of which is ; only we have not got 

Tuhere, but simply the superlative degree of comparison. The 
evidence of analogy having thus disappeared, there is no 
(luestion that is the true reading in Hiranyakesin. 

And the translation of this expression to ^FTSTRfT is a matter 

that admits of any easy explanation, since it is a question of the 
addition of a more dob, and since later readers of the Sutra 
among whom child marriages only prevailed would consider 
the dot as proper. Thus then Hiranyakesin reipiires one to 
marry a grown up girl expressly as probably in his time tho 
practice of child marriages was coming i-nto vogue, bc(;auso he 
is going to prescribe intercourse on tho fourth night. Apas- 
tamba and the rest go upon the supposition of the ]>ride being 
a grown up girl, as they mijoin intercourse aftei’ marriage ; 
and it was not necessary to name Anagnika then, because child- 
marriages were not thought of or were rare when they wrote. 

Prof. Jolly’s change of Rata to Raka in Apastamba is of a piece 
with his other changes ; and the sense of Rata given by the 
commentator shows that that author also contemplates 

a grown up girl. 

I have said enough to show the nature of the evidence brought 
forward and of the arguments used by Prof. Jolly to prove 
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that the Sm]*tis contain nothing that is favourable to late 
marriages, that the Garbhadhana ceremony should be performed 
on the occasion of the first appearance of the signs of puberty, 
and that the Nagnikfi rule is common to the Satra literatnn* 
with the Sinrtis. My own view as regards the liistory of child- 
marriages as gathered from the religious literature beginning 
with the Gybyasatras is, it will have been seen from the 
foregoing pages, this:—In the time of Asvalayana and many 
other authors of Grhyastltras marriages after puberty were a 
matter of course, the evidence ]>eing the natiu'e uf tin* chi-c- 
irmnies ju'cscrilti'd and th<*ir silence about t,he age of tin* I'vidc. 
In the time* of liiranyakesin child marriages were* coining into 
practice, and therefore he tells his followers that they are absurd 
since the ceremonies reepnred the bride to In* in a condition of 
maturity. When Gobhila and th<‘ author of the ^fanavagi/hya 
nourished, late marriages were falling into disrepute though 
they were in practice, and hence they lay down marriage before 
puberty as the best course. When the Smrtis of Manu and 
Haudhilyana were written, child-marriages were in full vogue 
hut late marriages were not ran*. And in the lime of tin* 
authors of the later vSmrtis the custom of late marriage* became 
t'ntircly obsolete as it is at the present day. Still however it 
was not the custom, when the latt(*r nourished, to begin inter¬ 
course necessarily on the iirst appearance of signs of puberty 
as it is not now. It was entirely optional, some people follow¬ 
ing the practice, others not. I wouhl therefore arrange these 
authors chronologically thus: 1. Asvahiyana and others ; 
2. Hiranyakesin ; d. Gobhila, Gobhilaputra and the author of 
Manavagrhya; 4. Manu-Saiiihita, Vasistha; Baudhfiyana; 5. the rest. 

Note I 

Since I wrote and despatched my article on Prof. .lolly’s 
paper I met K. Rangacharya the Panditaratna in the service of 
the Maharaja of Mysore who is one of those employed to form 
a library for the Maharaja, and had conversatiop with him on 
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this as on many other subjects. He told me that he had seen a 
passage in the Jaimini-GfhyasQtra in which marriage with an 
Anagnika was enjoined and that the commentator had taken 
that as the correct reading. I told him to send me a copy of 
the pnssage after his return to Mysore ; and this he has done. 
The passage is as follows :— 

No. 7 of the Maharaja’s Library—.Jaimiiii-Gi hyaSQtra with a 
eommentory entitled SubodhinT. 

Kol. 7 . 

sijto—.sraftrat sspit 

. 

Trans—(Sutra) He should marry a wife of the same caste with 
himself who is not a Nagnika. 

Com. “ Not a Nagnika” i.e., of that age at which through 
bashfulness she wears a piece of cloth of her own accord. 

Now I think this text will amply corroborate the arguments 
which I contend are in themselves conclusive for regarding 
as the true reading of HiranyakeMn. It will show 
that the Nagnikil rule is certainly not common to the Sfttras 
with the Sm]*tis as is laid down so positively by Prof. Jolly, and 
when taken in conjunction with Hiranyakesin’s precept, it will 
indicate the existence of a condition of society in which its 
religious leaders found it necessary to direct their followers 
expressly not to marry little undeveloped girls; while there 
was another when the leaders did not find it necessary to do so, 
as nobody did it against the spirit of the ceremonies, which 
required that the bride should be a grown up woman. And all 
this will necessitate our giving to the words and g in 
Gobhila, ^UR^in the MSnavagfhya, and in Gobhilaputra 

their proper legitimate sense which the Professor has entirely 
neglected, and to infer the existence of the third condition of 
society in which the religious leaders recommended, not en¬ 
joined, marriage with an undeveloped girl. These three 
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conditions might be synchronous if we supposed the countries 
in which the legislators lived were different and far distant 
from each other, or the sects for which they legislated were 
unamenable to each other’s influence ; while they will have to 
be regarded as existing at different periods of time if we do not 
make these suppositions. This last view is the only one that is 
reasonable. 

And thus the Grhyasutras, when properly understood and 
compared with each other, place before us vividly the different 
stages by which late marriages fall into disrepute and 
present to our view the new custom of early marriages in the 
very process as it were of formation. In early times girls were 
married only when they were fully developed; but after some 
time marriage before puberty began to find favour. Still the 
feeling against it was strong; and hence Hiranyakesin and 
Jaimini expressly prohibit it. But the downward movement 
gradually became more powerful; and we find the authors of 
some Grhyasutras recommending child-marriage as the best 
course. But they do not prohibit late marriages. That was 
reserved for the Metrical Smrtis to do. But even among these 
we may discover different stages. Manu’s attitude towards late 
marriages is not so decidedly hostile as that of some later 
writers. He allows girls to remain unmarried till the age of 
twelve, or for three years after puberty, if not given away till 
then, and permits marriage being deferred if a good bride-groom 
is not to be had. And in all this, we find, it will be seen, fresh 
evidence Cor tlie view that all Metrical Smrtis are later than 
the Grhyasutras. 

This, I humbly contend is the way to arrive at the true 
social history of past times, and not by resorting to objec¬ 
tionable processes and reducing all texts to a dull uniformity 
SO as to bring out one sense only which no Grhya text 
hitherto discovered can bear, viz., a positive and unconditional 
command to marry a Nagnika or an undeveloped girl. This 

76 [R. G. Bhandavkar's Works, Vol. II] 
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procedure of making all Gi’hyas and all Smptis tell the same 
tale forcibly reminds me of the EkavakyatS of the Pandits who 
in all cases make the texts of the Vedas, the Sotras, the Smvtis, 
and the Puranas mean the same thing, viz. that; which is in 
keeping with the custom of the day. If it is not the mission of 
European and especially German Critical Scholarship to check 
this spirit of Ekavakyata, I have greatly misunderstood it. 

Note II 

When in December 1892 I worte the above article, I had no 
idea that I had two Manuscripts of the Manavagjdiya close to 
my writing table. The title they bear on the wrapper is 
Maitrayanlya-Grhyasutra. They form Nos. 94 and 95 of our 
Collection of 1880-81. Now the Sutras which are joined into 
one, in Prof. Jolly’s quotation are thus given in No. 95 : 

I I I I i 

I No. 94 joins the second and the third of these into 
one, and after has no stop in about three lines. Thus 

it is perfectly evident that is an adjective of 

occurring in the first Sutra, or understood, if that Sntra 

is to be independently interpreted as the verb would 

show, and the sense is complete with ; while 

is an independent Sutra. The author thus does not bring 
together two inconsistent conditions, viz., that she should be an 
undeveloped or immature girl, and that she should at the 
same time have had no intercourse with a man; but lays down 
that one should marry a girl (fully developed) who has had no 
intercourse ; but it is best to marry an undeveloped girl. 



BASIS OF THEISM, AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
SO-CALLED REVEALED RELIGIONS 

[Being the sn-bstance of a lecture delivered by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar at the anniversary of the Prathana Samaj ; origin¬ 
ally published in 1883 by the Cheap Literature Committee of 
the Theistic Association of Bombay.—N. B. U.] 

Gentlemen—I have been asked by the Secretary to deliver 
an Knglish address to you. Those to whom this duty was 
first assigned have been prevented by other engagements from 
being present to-day. Since, therefore, no other person is 
available and the thing must be done, I appear before you 
to do it. 

And why must it be done ? What is the necessity of an 
English address ? Why is a day assigned to it in the programme 
of our Anniversary ceremonies ? Our usual service is conducted 
in Marathi, we pray to our Almighty father in Marathi, we 
discuss theological questions in Marathi,—we do not expect, at 
least for a long time, to find converts to our views among those 
whose mother tongue is English. Why then should wo have 
an English address ? 

I will answer this question, in part, by referring to some¬ 
thing that I have said in my evidence before the Education 
Commission. In reply to one of the questions of the Com¬ 
mission I have stated my belief that there are some sceptics and 
atheists among educated natives but that this fact is not due to 
the instruction imparted in Government Colleges. In English 
thought, the agnostic and athestic side has at present acquired 
a prominence, and as India is now intellectually affiliated to 
England as it is politically, that side of thought must be ex¬ 
pected to cast its refiection here. To this iniluence the students 
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of Missionary as well as Government Institutions are equally 
open, and the result in both cases is the same. My idea there¬ 
fore is that the religious views of a good many of our brethren 
are influenced by those of some of the leading authors of 
England. Their mode of thought is European and English 
and hence can best be dealt with in English. 

And there is another reason. The prevailing Hindu Religion 
is a religion in which we find various shades of belief and 
modes of action confused together. We cannot say it is not 
monotheism, we cannot say it is not polytheism or even feti¬ 
shism. It is neither simply a religion of external observances 
nor is it a religion enjoining purity of heart only. We are dis¬ 
satisfied with this state of things and have been seeking a more 
consistent and rational system of religious faith and action. A 
foreign religion has for some time been knocking at our door 
and claiming admission. If we have deliberately refused to 
admit it we must give our reasons. And this can only be 
properly done in the language in which its claims are 
enforced. 

And the first thing that I wish to say to both these classes 
of my hearers is that our religious basis is that supplied to 
us by the critical method. This method of comparison and 
criticism has been successfully applied to the determination 
of historical and literary truth. It has brought about in 
the short space of about twenty-five years a complete and 
remarkable revolution in philology. The favourite theories of 
centuries have been entirely exploded, and the true relations 
between the many languages spoken by civilized man have 
been ascertained, and the principles that determine the origin 
and growth of human speech have been discovered. We expect 
similar results from the application of this method to ’religion, 
to find out how it is that God reveals himself to man, to de¬ 
termine what is essential and necessary in religion and what is 
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purely accidental, to separate the truth that God himself has 
taught to man, from the error, with which, in his mental and 
moral weakness, man has mixed it up. 

The fact that we have all of us to face in the beginning is 
that religion is not confined to one people or one country, but 
that human beings in all ages and all countries, whether 
savage or civilized, have had some religion. Religion is in¬ 
separable from humanity. Man has always believed in some 
Invisible Power from which all that is visible has sprung, in 
something Infinite on which all that is finite rests, in a Power 
on which he is dependent and which is beneficial and has felt 
reverence for that power and worshipped it. The belief may 
be found to have assumed a distinct shape in some conditions 
of society and to have remained indistinct in others; it may 
have led to a variety of superstitions and absurdities; but if 
you endeavour to find the inmost principle of all religions you 
will I believe find it to be as I have stated it. Along with a 
belief in one’s own existence and in the reality of the world, 
we find a belief in an Invisible Power and in something greater 
than the finite and beyond the finite, existing everywhere. 
Is it proper that as philosophers and thinkers we should make 
light of this fact ? Should we not recognize it as fully as any other 
fact and make it the subject of serious thought ? And what are 
we to conclude from it ?—That poor weak humanity is every 
where subject to hallucinations and that this is a remarkable 
instance of its gullibility? Why then is the belief in the 
existence of the external world not to be considered a hallucin¬ 
ation similarly ? All our knowledge is phenomenal—we can 
perceive nothing but appearances. These appearances depend 
upon certain motions of the nerves. These motions may be 
produced by certain laws of our bodily nature and to these 
may be due the appearances which we attribute to something 
outside of us. As in certain conditions or diseases of 
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the brain, a man sees before him things that really do not 
exist, so may the appearance of things outside himself be due to 
man’s physical conditions. But men have ever believed in the 
existence of the external world though there have not been 
wanting philosophers to tell them that this belief is groundless. 
Similarly they have believed and will continue to believe in an 
Infinite and Invisible Power upon which they depend and 
which exacts their reverence, though there have been philoso¬ 
phers to tell them that they are the victims of a delusion. 
And in every branch of that most certain department of human 
knowledge, physical science, do we not believe in things that 
do not fall within the range of our senses ? Wo see that under 
certain conditions fire burns our fingers, and immediately come 
to believe that under those conditions fire will burn not only 
here but there, not only in this country but in that, not only 
now but hereafter. Do we in such cases stop where our senses 
cease to operate—do we not naturally go far beyond ? The so- 
called general laws in science are all beliefs of this nature. 
Are these beliefs, or that general one in the constancy of nature 
on which these may be said to depend, a delusion then ? If it is 
not, why should the belief in God, which the grand aspect of 
nature forces upon man, be a delusion ? 

And the function of religious belief in the development of 
man is higher than that of physical knowledge. The use of 
this last is to satisfy the wants of his bodily nature, to enable 
him to live comfortably. But purity of heart, the elevation of 
the feelings, the depth of the soul, a firm adherence to truth 
without regard to practical effects, equanimity in the midst of 
the severest troubles of life—these and such other virtues it is 
religion alone that can induce. Man • can attain to the full 
measure of his capabilities only through the instrumentality of 
religious belief. Without it he will be a superior kind of beast 
with aims and aspirations low and stunted. But as he is, he is 
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a child of the Infinite with his aspirations ever increasing, ever 
widening. Are we then to believe that that belief which is at 
the root of the man’s higher development is to be considered to 
have nothing corresponding to it in the world of reality, while 
that which satisfies his lower nature only is alone real and 
certain ? 

The truth is that this universality of belief in the Infinite 
and Invisible is as much necessitated by man’s apprehensive 
powers as the belief in an external world and in the constancy 
of nature. At the very dawning of human intelligence, when 
the heavens above and the earth below excited the wonder and 
admiration of man, when practically his eyes apprehended no 
limit to the scene by which he was surrounded, when he saw 
the play of powers about him, which acted independently of 
him, and on which depended his happiness, the Invisible and 
the Infinite forced itself upon him and evoked his reverence 
and love, and he fell down and worshipped. And.does not the 
whole aspect of nature, the vault of heaven, with the Sun, Moon 
and countless myriads of stars, and the earth with the mountains, 
the rivers, the wide ocean and the extensive plains, continue 
to make as solemn and deep an impression on us as they did on 
our early ancestors ? When we take our stand on a high 
mountain and behold a succession of hills one behind another, 
stretching as far as our eyes can reach, and the dales and valleys 
at our feet smiling with vegetation, or the bold and deep gorges 
below; or when standing on a plain we behold darkness just 
beginning to disappear before dawning light, or at night the 
rays of the Moon steeping everything in soft and serene lustre, 
when I say we meditate on scenery, do we not feel a vista into 
Infinity opened up before us, are we not conscious of something 
unspeakably grand, does not our heart become dilated with 
ineffable joy and is not our spirit filled with reverence and 
love ? 
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A sympathetic chord in our own hearts does the poet touch 
when he says ? :— 

I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublimo 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts 

And rolls through all things. 

Yes, man has ever been seeing his God in the Universe—the 
True, the Good and the Beautiful has ever manifested Himself 
to him, and love and joy ever greeted him, in the vast scene in 
which he finds himself. 

My answer to the second class of persons spoken of before 
who have placed before us a religion which they say was alone 
revealed by God in all its parts at a certain period in the history 
of man, and who call upon us to accept in on that ground, also 
rests similarly on the basis supplied to us by the critical 
method. Christianity is not the only religion professed by 
man. Hinduism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism and a variety 
of other religions have flourished in the world and are 
flourishing. Are these the work of self-deception ? If we say 
so, we shall simply be playing into the hands of the 
opponents of all religions. What are the special claims 
of one of these religions to be considered as the only 
Revelation? There is truth in all, and all have something 
objectionable which the light derived from the others should 
enable us to discover and cast aside. All have been revealed 
by God, but man from the very weakness of his apprehension, 
has mixed a great deal of falsehood with the truth communi- 
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cated to him by his Father. It certainly is not consistent with 
our ideas of God’s love for man to think Him to have communi¬ 
cated that truth which it is so important for men to know, only 
at a late period in the history of the world and only to a 
certain people. If religion is of supreme importance to man, 
we must expect that it should have been revealed to him in the 
very beginning, being implanted by God in his very nature so 
that wherever he went he might carry it with him like his 
shadow. And this is what we actually find. Man has been 
carrying religious belief like his shadow wherever he goes ; 
religion is as widely spread as humanity itself. 

Thus then God’s Revelation to man was made not only at a 
certain period in the world’s history, but it began with the 
dawning of human intelligence and went on progressing through 
all ages and it is going on still and will go on. God is ever with 
us communicating more and more of his truth to us as our 
powers of apprehension become purer and keener. The latest 
phase of His Revelation to man is that embodied in the 
movement which we here represent. It is therefore turning a 
deaf ear to this appeal from the High to accept one religion 
only as exclusively revealed by Him. It is disregarding the 
grand fact that God has ever been the Father of man and has 
ever been educating him into a knowledge of Himself. 

And not only does the comparison of the different religions 
that prevail or have prevailed in the world enable us to 
determine the significance of each—the idea or ideas which it 
elaborates and to distinguish the essence of religion from its 
accidents—but the study of the development of religious 
thought and action in one and the same country serves the same 
purpose. No country in the world has undergone such 
Strange and wonderful religious revolutions as ours and no 
where will the faithful servant of God be able to trace more 
clearly the manner in which He gradually unfolds His truth to 
77 [R, G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II] 
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man. I will therefore devote the remaining portion of the 
time at my disposal to the consideration, necessarily very brief, 
of what onr religions history has to teach us. 

It was in the phenomena of Nature that the ancient 
Aryans first discovered their God or rather God discovered 
Himself to them. The heavens above, and the earth below, the 
Sun that traversed the sky from day to day and fructified the 
earth, the rising Dawn, before which the darkness of the night 
gradually disappeared and which gave a lovely appearance to 
the universe about them, the waters that periodically fell from 
heaven and cooled and refreshed the earth, parched by the 
summer heat of the Punjab,—these and such other phenomena 
excited the wonder and admiration of our remote ancestors, 
and in the visible they saw the Invisible, and found in these 
phenomena the Gods Dyaus, Pythivi, Surya, Savitr, Usas, Tndra 
and others and even Aditi or the Illimitable, the mother of 
them all. The happiness of man depended upon the operations 
of nature, that is, on the powers of these Gods, and they were 
invoked to protect and bestow blessings. Observing the 
regularity with which some of these phenomena repeated 
themselves they elaborated the idea of order. The outside 
order was likened to the order within, the violation of which 
constituted sin ; and Varuna, Savitr and others who were the 
guardians of Order were invoked to rescue them from sin and 
not to visit them with the severe punishment which their 
transgression of the Order deserved. To most of these Gods, the 
creation of heaven and earth and supreme power which none 
could transgress, were ascribed. In the course of time men 
found that each of the Gods possessed the attributes of the 
Supreme Godhead, and since the Supreme can be but One, they 
came to regard Indra, Mitra, Varuna and Agni as but several 
names of the One Supreme and declared that “the creator of 
heaven and earth was but one God”. 
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After they had arrived at this stage there was a halt. As in 
the history of the physical, social and political advancement of 
man there are periods when the human spirit after having 
worked actively for sometime becomes dormant and there is no 
further progress, so are there in the history of man’s religious 
advancement. Along with the development of the religious 
ideas which I have sketched, grew a worship of the gods. This 
worship gradually became complicated and acquired such an 
importance that every minute point in connection with it 
became the subject of an inviolable rule. Cold and dead 
formalities took the place of warm and living devotion and tho 
very verses and hymns which contained the fervent prayers of 
the old lisis, were repeated mechanically in the course of the 
formal worship, without even an attempt to apprehend the 
sense. Not only were there certain kinds of sacrificial 
performances to be gone through, morning and evening, and 
on the new and lull moon days as well as during the four rainy 
months, but there were grand Soma sacrifices to be performed 
whenever there was opportunity. Of these there were seven 
kinds each of which occupied six days; and on the fifth day 
the principal ceremonies, which collectively were called Sutya, 
or extracting the juice of Soma and offering it to the Gods 
were performed. Then there were Sattras or sacrificial 
sessions the shortest of which lasted for twelve days, the Sutya 
being performed on each occasion, and the longest for 
twelve years. Longer sessions even are heard of. This 
sacrificial religion became so thoroughly mechanical 
that the fruit arising from its exercise was considered 
to be due not to the favour of the deities worshipped 
but to some miraculous or magic charm in the rites 
themselves. The deities lost 511 importance, and in the course 
of time the theologians of this religion denied God and pro¬ 
claimed sacrificial rites as the saviour of mankind. 

But error by its very excesses rouses tho dormant human spirit 
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and brings on its own destruction. The reaction was on the one 
hand led by the authors of the Upanigads, and on the other, by 
the Philosophers, principally of the Samkhya school, and by 
Buddhism. The Upanigads declared that “ sacrificial rites were 
but frail boats”, and enjoined contemplation of the “Omniscient 
Soul whose greatness we observe in the world—the author, source 
and pervader of the universe, the lord of all, the unborn, the 
unchangeable and the pure or holy,” and when a man saw him 
in his heart and everywhere else, he was free from death and 
attained eternal happiness. This contemplation and the result¬ 
ing perception of Him were not possible to one “who did not 
refrain from evil deeds, who had not subdued his passions, and 
whose soul was not serene”. In some of the Upanigads this 
perception of the Lord of all is spoken of as the perception of 
one’s own self. The individual souls are considered as forms 
of the Supreme and are related to the Supreme as the sparks of 
fire to the fire, or as earthen jars to the earth of which they are 
made; or like rivers they have an independent existence at first 
and lose their individuality when united with the Supreme 
Spirit as rivers do when united with the ocean. 

The Philosophers taught that eternal happiness was to l)e 
attained by rooting out the cause of all misery which consisted 
in a union between the individual soul and a certain inanimate 
principle called Prakrti. This Prakvti was the cause of all the 
finite or definite thought and developed in the form of the 
world. A perception or feeling of the distinctness of one’s soul 
from the Prakrti freed the soul from its effects viz., all definite 
thought and consequently from all misery. God was not 
recognized as either the Creator or the Saviour and friend of 
man. 

The Buddhists adopted this mode of thought, and equally with 
the others declared that the sacrificial rites were inefficacious, and 
denied the authority of the Vedas on which it was contended 
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they were based. Eternal happiness was according to them to 
be attained by a strict course of moral discipline, by restraining 
the passions and purifying and ennobling the heart. Buddhism 
was also a protest against the exclusiveness of the Brahmanical 
religion of sacrifices which could be exercised only by the three 
regenerate classes and of which Brahmans alone could be priests. 
It was not only a religion for all classes of the Indian com¬ 
munity but for the whole world, the Mlecchas or barbarians 
included. 

But how was the standard of moral purity which Buddhism 
set up, to be practically attained by frail humanity ? It is all 
very well to talk of curbing the passions and purifying 
the heart. Sin is a very subtle enemy of the human soul. 
It contaminates at the very core of what man considers his 
most exalted and generous actions; and no one is more alive 
to his helplessness against his enemy than the man who honestly 
endeavours to attain purity and has already made some progress. 
In his despair man naturally cries for help. It was here that 
Buddhism was found wanting. By denying God it deprived 
man of his friend and saviour. Even the theistic Upani!?ads 
trusted too much to man’s powers. Though they placed 
the highest happiness in the contemplation of God and in be¬ 
holding His face, and represented moral purity as indispensable, 
they left all this to be done by the unassisted efforts of man. 
To supply this defect the doctrine of Bhakti arose, and the 
work in which it was distinctly enunciated was the Bhagavad- 
glta. The Gita derives its theism from the Upanisads, equally 
with them it enjoins moral purity and the contemplation of 
God, but in addition, it teaches man to love God and not him¬ 
self, to live for Him and not for himself, and to place unlimited 
faith in Him. 

The idea of a religion for all and not for certain classes only, 
which Buddhism first realized was taken \ip by the Bhakti 
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school and its method of salvation was open . to all. But the 
purity of religion it was difficult to maintain in a country, the 
population of which was composed of various elements. The 
doctrine of Bhakti was first set forth in connection with the 
worship of Vi§pu, to whom all the attributes of Godhead as 
laid down in the Upanigads were ascribed. Then came in the 
worship of Siva and various other gods and goddesses, who 
must originally have been the objects of adoration with the 
aborigines of the country. Ceremonial religion of another kind 
than that which prevailed before, came to be practised, and 
vows, fasts, and observances were multiplied. Puranas were 
written to heighten the glories of particular gods and to in¬ 
culcate the practice of the various observances. Amidst all this 
confusion, however, the monotheism of the Upani^ads and the 
Bhagavadgita was not entirely lost. It became curiously blended 
with popular polytheism. The votaries of each one of the 
various gods claimed the attributes of Supreme Godhead for 
their deity, and Rama, Kr^pa, Vithoba, Siva, Mahakala, 
Bbairava, Khapi^oba and others were in turns the one supreme 
God. And even at the present day, every one of the innumer¬ 
able ceremonies performed by the Brahmans in honour of in¬ 
numerable gods, begins with a declaration that it is going to be 
performed for the propitiation of Paramesvara or the Supreme 
Lord of all, and ends with the expression of a hope that the 
performance will please the Supreme god. But all this was a 
drop in the ocean and failed to correct the popular tendencies, 
and religion again came to be as mechanical as the sacrificial 
religion was before. All religious merit was again thought to 
lie in the practice of those observances, and internal purity and 
spiritual worship were neglected. 

Then there arose the Sadhus or the pious men of the mediaeval 
period, who protested against this artificial religion, re-asserted 
the doctrine of Bhakti with vigour and inculcated purity of 
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heart; and tho last Groat Sadhu in this part of the country was 
our own Tukariima of Dehu. What the mission of these men 
was generally, may best be seen from an Abhahga of Tukarama 
in which he states the purpose of his coming into the world. 

I translate it as follows :— 

I am a denizen of Vaikuntha and have come for this 
purpose viz., to bring into practice that which was taught by 
the K$is: we will tfweep clean the ways of (constructed by) 
the sagos ; the world is over-grown with weeds: we will 
accept the portion that has remaine<l. 

Truth has disappeared in consequence of the PurUnas, ruin 
has been effected by word knowledge. 

The heart is addicted to pleasures : and the way (to God) is 
destroyed. 

We will beat the drum of Rhakti, the terror of the Kali age, 
says Tuka,—raise shouts of victory through joy. 

And this is our mission also. The Indian world still remains 
over-grown with the weeds of falsehood notwithstanding the 
efforts of those great men. The truth taught by the H^is of the 
Upani^ads still remains neglected, and ceremonial practices 
have still usurped the place of spiritual worship. Though the 
mediaeval Sadhus taught a purer form of faith, they did not as 
a general rule set their face against the popular beliefs and 
modes of worship with, sufficient firmness and decision. This 
appears to me to be the principal reason why their mission was 
not completely successful. Let us therefore while endeavouring 
to realize their humility and single-hearted devotion, attempt 
to supply this defect. 

Let us like TukSrama exert ourselves to bring into practice 
the teaching of the old Rsis, and learn from all the sources 
now available to us, indigenous .as well as foreign. Let us 
learn from the Vedic hymns that the temple in which we 
should find God and worship him is the upiverse and the 
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heart of man ; from the sacrificial religion which once 
prevailed, that we should not over-grow and destroy the tender 
plant of spiritual worship ; from the rise of Buddhism, that 
religion is not a privilege of a favoured class, and that without 
high moral feeling and action it is an empty nothing ; and from 
its failure, that mere morality will not exalt the spirit and 
satisfy the religious craving of the heart and cannot be attained ; 
from the Upanigads, that purity of heart is the way of arriving 
at God, and contemplation brings us face to face with Him and 
elevates the soul; and from the Gita and the Bhakti school, that 
man by his own efforts cannot effect his salvation, that God 
alone is our Father, Friend and Saviour, and that we should lay 
our souls at His feet, live in Him, and for Him, and not for 
ourselves. If in all humility we learn this, and learn whatever 
else is to be learnt from the other sources, that God in His 
mercy has laid open to us, and follow our guide fearlessly and 
faithfully, we need not be afraid of our future. 



THE POSITION OF THE PRARTHANA SAMAJ 
IN THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 

[Being the substance of a lecture delivered by Sir. R. G. 
Bhandarkar on the occasion of the 32nd Anniversary of the 
Poona Prarthana Sainaj in 1903 ; Originally puljlished as No. 5 
of the Maharastra Brahmo Postal Mission “Idberal Religious 
series”.—N. B. U.] 

The subject of to-night’s discourse is the position of the 
Prarthana Samaj in the religious world. We are surrounded 
by men who profess Mohamedanism, Christanity, Hinduism in 
its various forms and phases. Buddhism and Jainism. What 
relation does the religion of the Samaj bear to tliese, is the 
(luestion to b(^ discussed. To arrive at something like a 
satisfactory conclusion, we must cast a glance at the history 
and evolution of religion from the earliest times to the present. 
The leading thinkers of Europe have recently formulated what 
is called by them the Science of Religion. The object of this 
science is to collect information about all religions that have 
prevailed and do prevail, and to trace the evolution of religion 
from the primitive form in which it was professed by savages 
to the highest that has been presented to us by Christianity—or 
I may say, by the religion of the Upanisads and the Bhagavad- 
gita. The conclusion arrived at is that one same principle like 
a seed has been developing in a variety of forms corresponding 
to the branches of the tree which spring up from the seed. The 
essence of religion has been considered to consist in a belief in 
some higher Power, which may be benevolent or malevolent to 
man. In both cases, however, the belief is that the Power can 
be made favourable to man’s purposes, if but the proper 
methods are followed, which methods are believed to be 

78 [R. G. Bluuidarkar’s Works, VoL II] 
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communicated by the Power itself. Revelation thus comes in, 
even in the very earliest form of religion. 

The constituents of religion have been given by Professor 
Tiele as emotions, conceptions, sentiments, words, and deeds. 
Emotion is that which moves a man towards that spiritual 
condition which we call religious. It may be man’s feeling of 
dependence upon an external power, or a perception of the 
grandeur of nature or the transitoriness of the world. When 
man’s mind is, by any such emotion, directed towards religion, 
he necessarily forms some conception of the nature of the 
higher Power which he worships. The Power may be conceived 
as a spirit dwelling in a natural object or a spirit free to move 
about, or a spirit presiding over a phenomenon of nature such 
as thunder, rain, or wind, or an all-pervading Spirit which is 
the ripest conception of the nature of God. Next we have 
sentiments, and they may be reverence, love or the like. In 
keeping with such a sentiment, there are certain words used to 
propitiate the Deity and bring it into man’s power, such as 
prayers or charms, and associated with these words there are 
deeds, such as the offering of sacrifices and various other modes 
of conducting worship. In every one of the various forms of 
religion that have existed, we can discover these five 
constituents. 

The question is asked why is’^t that man’s spirit thinks at all 
of religion. Professor Max Muller as well as Professor Tiele 
say that there is a vague sense of the Infinite in man. He is not 
content with things as they are, but always looks for something 
beyond. Looking for something beyond, therefore, whenever 
he observes any operation in the external world, he traces it to 
such a power as he himself is conscious of, in his nature, viz., 
the power of Will. Thus behind the external operation he 
discovers a Will, that is, a Willing Spirit. This is the rudiment 
of religion which develops in the course of man’s history. In 
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the earliest form this spirit is believed to dwell in such object 
as a tree or a rock. A further step in the progress is to believe 
that the spirit is not confined to a particular object but free to 
move. Sometimes such a spirit is looked upon as being forced 
to live in a certain object, and that object is believed to afford 
protection and work miracles. It then becomes a fetish. The 
various phenomena of nature are personified and believed to 
proceed from Ihe will of certain spirits such as Agni, Vayu, 
Indra, U§as, etc. These personified deities assume definite 
character and then they are believed to be gods, and afterwards 
are located in a certain happy place called heaven. The Vedic 
conception of the deities or the Greek or the Roman conception 
presents this stage of progress. In the course of time, as we see 
in the Vedas, these different gods are considered to be but mere 
names. The various phenomena over which they are considered 
to preside come to be attributed to one Power, and thus dawns 
the conception of One Supreme Spirit Who has created the 
heaven and the earth. 

Even from the beginning a sort of morality becomes connected 
with religion. Savages have certain customs which if they 
violate, will, they believe, bring upon them the wrath of the 
spirits whom they worship. Then as man’s knowledge of the 
world develops and he progresses in civilization, higher moral 
conceptions are developed, and these ' are considered as 
representing the will of their gods. In the course of man’s 
history certain religions came to be deliberately founded with 
the object of bringing about a moral revolution such as 
Buddhism and Christianity. 

Some times the development takes different directions 
amongst diff!erent races. Thus the mighty and inscrutable 
natures of God are emphasized in the Semitic religions. 
Names are given to God which are significant of 
His Lordship or Sovereignty and with reference to which 
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his human worshippers are called servants or slaves. Amongst 
the Aryans the name that we prominently flfnd is Dyauspitar 
amongst the Vedic Indians, Zeiis-Pater amongst the Greeks and 
Jupiter among the Romans. It means “Father in Heaven”. 
Even from this and the various other modes in which the deity 
is named and addressed, the idea most emphasized by the Aryans 
appears to be that God is our Father and men are His children. 
Amongst both races these ideas have become corrupt, the 
former having led men to the propagation of their religion by 
the shedding of blood, and the latter to the attributing of the 
lowest human qualities to God. Various other characteristics 
are presented by this evolution of religion, but we must not 
stop to go over them. It would be sufficient to say that the 
evolution is towards a clearer and clearer realization of the 
Idea of the Infinite that was implicit in the beginning, leading 
men to find God everywhere and to form a conception of 
perfect holiness. 

Now the conceptions and the other constituents of religion 
that I have mentioned, the Prarthana Samaj adopts from tho 
most developed forms of religion as contained in the Upani^ds 
and the BhagavadgltS, in the Bible, or in the literature of the 
progressive religious thought of the day. We believe God to be 
immanent in the world directing the process of physical and 
spiritual evolution that has ever been going on. This is an idea 
adopted by the advanced religious philosophy of the day and 
there is a shade of it in the Upani^ads :—“ That soul who is 
awake, while all the rest are asleep, creating as He wills, is the 
light, is Brahma ; that alone is called the Immortal. All worlds 
(or beings) find their support in Him ; none can transgrace him”. 
“ The great soul, the Lord, brings forth good ”. “ He evolves 

righteousness and drives away sin.” We believe that God’s 

Dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and living air, 

And the blue sky and in the mind of man. 
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And He is 

A motion and a spirit, that impels, 

All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts, 

And rolls through all things. 

And th,e Bvhadilranyaka tells us:—“He is the inward controlling 
Soul, who dwelling in the earth, the waters, fire, ether, air, the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the quarters, lightening, thunder, all 
worlds, all Vedas, all sacrifices, all beings, the breath, speech, 
the eye, the ear, the mind, the skin, light, darkness, seminal 
fluid, and the soul (of individual) is different from them, 
Whom these do not know, Whose body all these are, and Who 
controls these from the inside.” Similarly the Bhagavadgita 
says :—“God dwells in the hearts of all beings, and placing them 
as on a wheel moves them by His wonderful power 

Another constituent of religion—the sentiments—are with us ; 
those of reverence and love ; and our words and deeds which 
together make up our worship are fervent prayers, an attitude 
of humility, an unquestioning faith, self-surrender, a readiness 
to follow where God leads, contemplation, mutual converse, love 
of man and loving acts, and fidelity to truth. All these have 
been taught to us by the J^hagavadglta, by Christ, and in an 
impressive manner by our own Tukarama. 

I have already observed in the beginning that it is of the 
essence of religious belief that religion should be regarded as 
revealed by the higher Power that is worshipped. This belief can, 
I believe, stand the test of reason. If Lord Kelvin has recently 
told us that evolution in external nature is under the direction 
of a higher Power, should we not consider the evolution of 
religion also to be under the direction of that Power ? Hence 
then our doctrine and' belief is that God has been leading men, 
from the times when they were in the primitive condition 
to the present day, towards the realization of higher and 
higher religious truth. The evolution of religion therefore 
means a continuous Revelation. 
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And there is also another sense in which religious evolution 
must be considered a Revelation. Just as in the case of a poet 
or an artist, there are flashes of light which he gives expressions 
to, by means of words or colour, in the same way; from time to 
time, in the cases of certain individuals, there are flashes of 
religious truth which those individuals convey to others less 
gifted. Our own TukarSma says in one place, “What possibility 
is there that an insignificant person like niyself should speak 
such words ? It is the Sustainer of the universe that made me 
speak ; ” and in another “I have broken open the treasure, the 
things belong to the Lord; I am simply a porter to carry 
them to you”. And in the Abhahga sung by us on the morning 
of the first day, he said “I have been sent to communicate the 
message”. When Tukarilma gives expressions to such ideas as 
these, are we to consider that he is telling lies ? Certainly not. 
He says so because he really did see flashes of light of which 
ordinary men have no experience. It is in this special sense, 
therefore, that the religious evolution is under the direction 
of God. 

If, therefore, the doctrines adopted by the Prarthana Samaj 
are those found in the most developed forms of religion, be 
sure our religion is a revealed religion. It is also a revealed 
religion in two other special senses. For it is the only religion 
that acknowledges the influence and hand-work of God in all 
the religions that existed or now exist; and therefore imposes 
uponusanattitudeof sympathy towards all religious beliefs while 
hitherto antipathy between different religions has been the 
general rule. And the study of all these religions has had the 
effect of clearing the religious vision so as to enable the leaders 
of the Samaj to distinguish between truth and falsehood, and 
has led them to adopt the highest form of truth that has hitherto 
dawned upon the human mind. It is in these two special 
senses that the dispensation followed l)y the Prarthana Samaj 
may be considered a New Dispensation. 
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Thus then here is a religion wliich God himself has placed 
before us in the fullness of time, when all the races of the world 
have come together and have been as it were comparing notes. 
The (luestion is whether you will adopt this new Revelation, 
the main- doctrines of which, however are those of the most 
highly developed religions, which for this country may be con¬ 
sidered to be those of the Upanigads and the Bhagavadgita, and 
of the teachings of Saints and Prophets like Tukarilma. Will 
you then accept the best portions of the Upani§ads, the Bhagavad¬ 
gita, and of the teachings of the mediaeval saints, supplemented 
by certain ideas from Buddhism or from the Bible ; or will you 
adhere to all the religions that go under the name of ordinary 
Hinduism, the religions which represent all the stages of evolu¬ 
tion beginning from the most primitive such as the worship of 
trees and stones, serpents and cows, and of fetishes ? Will you 
accept merely mechanic.al ceremonials which can have no con¬ 
nection with your moral advancement as your worship of God, 
or take up the spiritual mode chosen by tlic Prarthana Samaj, 
which alone is calculated to purify the heart and elevate it, and 
prepare you to perform your duties in life ? The existing forms 
of religion belonging as they do to earlier stages of civilization 
are destined, if India is to advance, to disappear, and along 
with their disiippearance, all that is good in the higher religious 
thought of the country is also in danger of disappearing, unless 
wo deliberately choose it and make it alone our religion. And 
the existing mechanical modes of worship must be entirely 
thrown away and the spiritual mode substituted, to bring about 
the moral reformation of the country which is So urgently 
needed. 



THE INCORPORATION OP PRE-MAHOMEDAN 
FOREIGNERS INTO THE HINDU SOCIAL 
ORGANISATION 

FROM THE DNYAN PRAKASH OP POONA, DATED, WEDNESDAY 
IST. SEPTEMBER 1909 

[ The following waa originally delivered as a lecture at 
Poona by Sir R. G, Bhandarkar in Marathi, and was printed in 
the Poona paper, referred to above. It is here translated by me. 

—N.B.U.] 

As already announced Dr. Bhandarkar delivered a lecture 
under the auspicies of the Deccan Sabha on the subject referred 
to in the above heading, with Prof. Kashinath Bapuji Pathak in 
the chair. Dr. Bhandarkar, in mentioning at the outset the reason 
which led him to choose this subject for his lecture, said :— 

On the day on which Mr. Gopalrao Gokhale delivered a lecture 
at this Sabha on the subject of “The Hindu-Muslim Question’* 
I incidentally remarked that all those foreigners who came into 
India before the Mahomedaiis, became included in the Hindu 
Society. Had not the Mahomedan religion come into existence, 
the present Hindu-Muslim Question would not have arisen at 
all. Like the foreigners before them, they too would have been 
incorporated within our society. As soon as I remarked thus, 
Mr. Gokhale said: “ Do please then speak on this subject”, and 
thus left me no alternative but to take up that subject for this 
lecture. The subject of to-day’s lecture is to show how the 
foreigners, that come to India before the Mahomedans, became 
absorbed in the Hindu Society. To-day’s lecture is not of the 
nature of merely popular commonplaces; every statement 
therein must be substantiated by proofs. Owing to my failing 
eyesight this work of finding out the references was done by 
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L Mr. ] Devadatta [ Bhandarkar ], and during the course of 
to-day’s lecture he would read out the references as required. 

EVIDENCE .OF THE PURANAS 

The Maurya Dynasty is one of the royal Dynasties 
mentioned in the Puranas. Oandragupta founded the Maurya 
Dynasty soon after the invasion of Alexander the Groat. The 
Empire of the Mauryas was then extended over the whole of 
Northern India, i. e., from Ganjam to Kathiawad. After the 
dynasty of the Mauryas, the Puranas mention the Suhga, 
Andhrabhrtya, Kanvayana and some other dynasties. The 
Satavahana or the SalivTihana line of kings at Paithan is also 
mentioned in the Puranas. The Puranas prophetically describe 
these kingly lines as ruling in the future. Among such lines, it 
is mentioned there that the Saka, Yavana and other kingly lines 
would reign. Such in general are the statements in the Puranas, 
but the (details of the) dynasties themselves have to be 
established from the evidence of Inscriptions and Coins. 

WHO WERE CALLED THE YAVANAS ? 

Yavanas are mentioned in the Vayu Purana. It is necessary 
to determine first who the Y^avanas were. In an Inscription of 
Asoka reference is made in one place to •TO 

The name Antiochus is well known to students of European 
History. Alexander died soon after his invasion of India. 
After him Seleucus established his sovereignty from Syria to 
India. Antiochus is the grandson of Seleucus. He has been 
frequently mentioned in connection with the Mauryas. The 
Antiochus whom Asoka, the Emperor of Patallputra refers to 
in his Inscription is Antiochus II who ruled from B.O. 261 to 
241. They were Macedonian Greek kings and so Asoka calls 
them Yopa or Yavana. The word Yavana denotes a Macedonian 
Greek. The earliest allusion to their having founded a kingdom 
in India is to be had in the Mahabha^ya of Patafijali. There 

79 [ R, G, Rhaiidarkar’g Works, Vol. 11 ] 
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is a Vflrtika in the Mahabhasya in connection with the usage 
of the Past Tense, technically called Lang, the Vartika being 
^ This Vartika means that the 

Lang is to be used in speaking ab6ut a thing which the speaker 
has not seen, but which is well known to the people and 
which, if he had a desire, he could see. The instance that is 
given in illustration of this Vartika is 91^^ I 

It therefore follows from this that the event of the 
Yavanas having laid a siege to Sfiketa occurred in Patanjali’s 
time. The eastern part of Persia was formerly called Bactria, 
where the Greeks re-established their kingdom. These Bactrians 
had, at one time, come over to and established their power in 
India. 

THE YAVANA KINGS 

The Yavana mentioned by Patahjali is probably Menander, 
the Bactrian Greek. It appears from what the Roman 
historians have written that his date is circa 142 B.C. There 
is also another evidence to prove that Patahjali lived at that 
time, which however it is not necessary to allude to here. This 
Menander had established his kingdom over the provinces of 
Panjab and Afghanistan, both of which were at that time 
included in India. The fact that Menander had established his 
kingdom in India can be proved from his coins as well. 
It was the practice to mention on the coins of those times, the 
name of the king as well his epithet. The name and the 
epithet were written in Pali. The Pali is the earliest Prakrit 
form of Sanskrit. It was current in Ceylon, and the Buddhist 
works are written in Pali. The letters on Menander’s coins are 
engraved in Pali, wherefore the conclusion is not unwarranted 
that the subjects of Menander were also a Pali-speaking people. 
His coins bear in Pali the legend (literally, the words ): 

There is a work called Minindra- 
Pan ho. It contains an account of the discourse between 
king Milindra and Nagasena, the Buddhist. The capital of 
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Milindra was at the town of Sakala in the Pan jab. The 
Menander referred to above and Milindra are one and the 
same person. It is also stated that Milindra in the end became 
a }3uddhist. So much then with regard to Yavana kings. We 
may now proceed to the consideration of the Yavana subjects. 

COMMON PEOPLE OF THE YAVANA CASTE 

In the Karla caves,there is a stone Inscription, which contains 
the following :— 

( 1 ) 1 

(2) I 

(3) 

%?rKT:iJT ^ ^ ] 

3Tf«5JTI*T I 

The town Dhenukakata was on the banks of the Sapta- 
Godavari. Dhenukakata, and Dhanakataka, the Capital of 
Satavilhana, are probably identical. A Yavana of this place 
seems to have taken the name of Sihadhayana, and led a 
Hindu religious life. 

The name of the second Yavana in this Inscription is given as 
Dhamma (Dharma) which is certainly a Sanskrit name. 

It is said in extract (3) above that Harapiiarana, the son of 
Setapharana made a gift of the Mandapa (the Hall). This 
Harapharana should be probably Hallophiiriius. There docs 
not appear anything like Hindu about this name ; still he made 
a gift and is called an Upasaka (devotee). There is therefore 
a very good ground to hold that he had embraced a religion 
of this country. 

There is an Inscription at Juniiar which is as follows;— 

TiTRe *i?rR i 

This Inscription mentions that a Yavana named Irilasa (had) 
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constructed two tanks. From this it appears that these Yavanas 
had become the followers of the Buddha and that in their 
ways of making religious gifts, they followed the Hindus. 

I 

The name Gitra (Citasa) the Yavana, who is spoken of in the 
Inscription here referred to as having given the Dining Hall 
is also a Hindu name. 

nwfrc i 

The name Candra (Candanaiii) in this Inscription is a Hindu 
name. 

In the Nasik Inscriptions occurs the following:— 

The word Otaraha (Auttaraha) here shows that the Yavana 
referred to in this Inscription belonged to the North. 
This Inscription mentions the Yavana Indragnidatta, son of 
Dharmadeva of the town of Dattamitra (Dattamiti) in the 
province of Sauvlra, near Sind (Sidha) in the North. The names 
Dharmadeva and Indragnidatta show that the names of the 
Yavanas were not like modern Shaikh Wallad, Shaikh Mahomed, 
(&c.) but were completely Hinduiscd. From this it must be 
concluded that after they (the Yavanas) came here, they fully 
became Hindus. 

THE BAKA KINGS 

The Saka kings came after the Yavanas. They are known by 
the name of Kgatrapas. An Inscription in connection with 
them too has been found at Nasik, which contains the 
following.*— 

.snw^jwna 
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The name Ugavadata in this may perhaps be a Hindu name, 
since it could be either from Vrsabhadatta or R^abhadatta. But 
Dimka, Nahapana and K^harata are not Hindu names. U^avadata 
was a Saka and was the son-in-law of a Kgatrapa of the name 
of Nahapana. Some twenty-four thousand coins bearing the 
name of Nahapana have recently been found. This Nahapana 
did not originally belong to India, but belonged to outside (or, 
Nahapana was not an Indian, but a foreigner). He did establish 
a kingdom, but it lasted for only fifty years ; and Gautamiputra 
soon defeated and extirpated his dynasty, and founded the 
Satavahaiia Dynasty. Some coins of the time of Nahapana are 
found in the Nasik District, and they bear the stamps of both 
Nahapana and GautaniTputra. The Inscription just now refta-red 
to mentions that Usavadata, the son of Dinika and the son-in law 
of this Nahapana gave three lacs of cows to Brahmans and fed 
annually a lac of Brahmans. 

This same Inscription also speaks of him as 

In the town of Prabhasa, i. e., Somanatha- 
Pattanu, he gave the wherewithal of marriages to eight 
Brahmans. He constructed a cave at Nasik for the residence of 
the Bhik§us. He made a provision for a i)ermanent income by 
way of interest for meeting the expense for the new clothes &c., of 
the Bhik^us. The maximum interest at that time was from five 
to seveu-and-a-half per cent. It was not twenty-five per cent as 
at present. It will be seen from the above-mentioned evidence 
that the mode of making religious gifts of the Ksatrapas was 
exactly like that of the Hindus. 

There was another IL^atrapa or Mahak^trapa Dynasty at 
Ujjayini, comprising nineteen or twenty kings, and they in all 
ruled for 200 or 225 years. Their rule lasted from about the 
beginning of the Ohristan era to 389 Saka. 

If at all we wanted to give a derivation to the word K^atrapa, 
we could show that it is a Sanskrit word, but such a word ( as 
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Keatrapa ) is nowhere to be met with in the Sanskrit Literature. 
The word K§atrapa or Khatrapa and the word “ Satrap ” 
occurring in the Persian history seem to be identical. This last 
means the officer or the Viceroy of the Emperor. The K^trapas 
at once took up Hindu customs and manners. 

The geographer Ptolemy says that a king of the name 
of Tiastenes was ruling at Ujjayini. He also says that PulumSyi 
ruled at Paithan. In some of the Inscriptions and coins on 
our side, occurs the name Castana, which is the same as 
Tiastenes. He is the founder of the Ujjayini Ksatrapas. 
His name Ca.^tana looks foreign but the first part in the names 
of his son and grandson, .laya-dama and Rudra-d5ma, is Hindu, 
and the names Rudra-siihha &c., of the subsequent kings in this 
Dynasty are all Hindu names. 

In the ICaiineri Oaves near Bombay occurs the following :— 

[ JC ] ^. 

SWTSnpi I 

The name Satakarni here is the name of a king of the 
Satavahana Dynasty. The present Inscription says that his 
wife came from the Khatrapa Dynasty, and proves beyond the 
possibility of doubt that a Hindu king had married a Saka 
woman. 

On a stone-Inscription at Junagad, the Mahak^atrapa 
Rudradaman is, in one place, spoken of as 

w«n ftirnrt i 

That is, this Inscription describes him as having mastered the art 
of Music, Logic aud other sciences. Rudradaman was the 
grandson of Castana. 

In one of the caves at Nasik, there is an Inscription to the 
following effect:— 
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^ ’W^^t ^ ^r.. I 

Of this, Damacika may be the name of a place. Vudhika 
may either he a name, or if it be not a name, it means a money 
lender. As he (the donor) is called a Lekhaka, (i. e., a writer), 
his profession seems to have l)een that of a writer ; Visnndatta 
is the nam(‘ jjiven of his father, and he is called a Saka. 

Visnndatta was also a name borne by the Marathas; since in 
an Inscription on a cistern at Bhaja, there occurs the following.— 

This Inscription shows that this Visnndatta, the son of Kausiki, 
was a Maratha. That is, it follows that, there was, generally 
speaking, no difference whatever in those days, between the 
Sakas and the Marathas. 

The following occurs in another Inscription at Nasik:— 

mt 

an^r^uWir I 

The substance of this Inscription is that the lady “ Vi^nu- 
datta ”, the daughter of Agnivarman and mother of Visvavar- 
]nan laid at deposit bearing interest an “ Ak?aya nivi ”, 
i. e., a large amount for charitable purposes, for treatment of 
sick persons. Visnndatta was a Sakanika, i. e., a Saka woman 
(Marathi: Sakina). The termination Varman is suffixed to the 
names of K^atriyas. It therefore follows from this that the 
Sakas got incorporated with the K?atriyas. The Inscription 
mentions the era of the Abhira Kings, whence it follows that 
the Abhlras were the rulers of the country at that time. The 
method of reckoning time in those days was not based on the 
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month but followed the seasons; and hence the statement in 
this Inscription to the effect that (the event took place ) in the 
summer in the ninth year of Isvarasena. 

MEN OP THE ABHIRA TRIBE 


The Abhiras followed the Sakas. They may possibly belong 
to Central Asia. A mention is made of their name in the 
[Maha-]Bharata and the VignupurSna. They are there called 
Mle(n)cchas. Varahamihira, in the Hloka 
includes the Yavanas among the Mlecchas. 

The Abhiras are thus referred to in an Inscription at Gunda 
in Kathiawad:— 




5^ I 


There is historical evidence to show that this Hudrabhilti 
made many religious gifts. The Inscription belongs to the time 
of Rudrasiihlia, who ruled in 102 Saka. The Abhiras were 
free-booters, and later they established their kingdom here. 
When, after the demise of Sri-K^sna, Arjuna was escorting the 
wives of Kr^na, they were plundered on the way by robbers. 
These robbers were the Abhiras themselves, who are there 
called Mlecchas. With regard to the Mlecchas it is said in 
one place:— 

31^! II 


THE ABHIRAS ARE THE PRESENT-DAY AHIRS. 

The people that are now known to belong to the Ahir caste 
werb orginally Abhiras. The Ahirs are to be found among 
goldsmiths, carpenters, cowherds and even among Brahmans. 
The Ahir goldsmiths of Poona wear the sacred thread (Marathi: 
Janavem), those of khandesh do not wear it. There arose 
recently a dispute between those two Ahir Sects. As the Poona 
Ahir goldsmiths put on the sacred thread, they were 
excommunicated by the K^handesU 4hirs. The Roona Ahirs 
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had come to me (in this connection ) when I told them to the 
'following effect:—“All these your classes were originally 
Abhlra ones. The Abhiras had no sacred thread. The Khandesh 
Ahirs have preserved their original practice, and it is likely 
enough for that reason that they have excommunicated you.’* 

THE TURUSKAS OR THE TURKISH KINGS 

The Rfijataraiiginl calls the kings who ruled in the North 
about this time as “Turuskas” or “Ku^anas.” Those Turugkas 
belonged to the Turkish stock. Hima Kadphiscs, one of the 
kings of this dynasty, is described on his coins as 

The name of this king is by no 
means Hindu, but from the description given of him, it appears 
that he had become a staunch Saivite. The date of this king 
may possibly be the second or the third century after Christ. 
On one side of his coins there is an effigy of him with the 
Turkish hat, the Fez. On the other side of his coins there is an 
image of Nandin ( = the bull of ^iva), and near it the image 
of a person, having a trident (the TrisQla) in his hand ; 
wherefore it follows that the image must be of Siva himself. 
It thus clearly follows that this king was undoubtedly a 
devotee of Siva. 

THE MAGAS BECOME BRAHMANS 

There are also other instances to show that the foreigners 
coming from outside became Brahmans. The “Magas” are one 
of such people. They first established colonies in Rajputana, 
Marwar, Agra and Bengal. There is an Inscription of Saka 
1028 concerning the Magas, which contains the following 
account of them :— 


80 [R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. 11] 
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There was a tribe called Maga in the Sakadvipa, whom 
Samba or Samba brought over here. Six men of this family 
became famous poets. The Bhavigya Purana contains an 
account of Saiiiba who brought the family to India. Samba 
constructed a temple on the bank of the Candrabhaga. The 
river of Chenab was formerly called Candrabhaga. The Brahmans 
of that time looked with disfavour upon becoming the 
worshippers of gods, and so Samba could not secure any 
worshipper. He was then asked by the preceptor of Ugrasena 
to bring over from Sakadvipa the Magas and to make them the 
worshippers. Accordingly Sariiba brought the Magas and 
assigned to them the duty of worshipping the god. There was 
formerly at Multan a golden temple of the Sun. This was the 
same temple that was destroyed by the Mahomedans in the 
last but one century (lit. in t.he century preceding the 
last century). 


Varahamihira lays down the rule that the BhSgavatas should 
set up (the worship &o. of) Visnu, the Magas that of the Sun &c. 
(He says:—) 




fits? 


From this it clearly follows that the Magas had a colony ( or 
settlement) here at the time of Varahamihira. The date of 
Varahamihira is 509 Saka. From the Sloka given above, it 
appears that the practice of consecrating (the temples of) the 
Sun at the hands of the Magas was in vogue to about that time. 


We may now consider for a while who these Magas were. 
The priests of the Persians are known under the name of the 
Magi in the history of Persia. The ‘ Magi ’ and the * Magas ’ 
are probably identical. The language of the Avesta, the 
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sacred work of the Persians and that of our Vedas are very 
nearly similar. Though the Persians regard some of our 
deities as evil spirits, still the deity ‘ Mitra ’ is common to both. 
The worship of this god had even extended to Syria, Asia 
Minor, Rome and other places; and it must have extended to 
India in the east, as it had spread to Rome in the west. The 
Magi of the Persians are our Indian Magas. 

The Magas came to be regarded as Brahmans after they 
came over to India. They wore round their necks a sacred 
thread known as Avyahga, which was a cord made of the cast¬ 
off skin of serpents. The Bhavi^ya Parana contains an account 
of this (Avyahga), which also says that this cord was to be 
tied round the middle part of the Sun’s image. The Magas 
afterwards gave up the Avyahga-cord and began to wear the 
Hindu sacred thread (Marathi: Janavem). 

THE HONAS 

About the time of the downfall of the Gupta Empire - i. e„ 
about the end of the fifth century A. D.,- the Hunas penetrated 
into India. Two kings of this line are very well known from 
Inscriptions, viz., Toramana and Mihirakula. Karnadeva, the 
ruler of Cedi (Chattisgad) had married the Huna princess 
Avalladevl. Among the various Rajput Gotras, there is one 
called Hopa. From these two facts it follows that the Hunas 
got incorporated with the Hindus. One tribe of these Hunas 
went over to Hungary and established itself there where it 
still flourishes. 

INCLUSION OF THE GURJARA KINGS AMONG THE KSATRIYAS 

It now remains to consider the Gurjars, who were the last 
of the foreigners to come over into India. The word Gujjara 
was Sanskritised into Gurjara, and their country was called 
Gujarath from the twelfth century. Before that, that country 
was known as the Lata country. The “LatiRiti” is referred 
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to in the KavyaprakSsa also. There is a District known as 
‘Gujarath’ in the Panjab, which was the original place of the 
Gurjaras. A copper-plate Inscription and a stone one were 
found at Dif^wSna and Ghatiyala bearing date Vikrama Saka 9. In 
these Inscriptions the province of Gujarath is called Gurja- 
ratra (i. e., the land that gives shelter to the Gurjaras). The 
province of Lata acquired that name when these people be¬ 
longing to the Gurjara tribe moved down to the South. They 
established their rule in Marwar, and in that dynasty there 
were six kings, viz.,Devasakti,Nagabhata, Ramabhadra, Bhoja- 
raja, Mahendrapala and Mahipala. Bhoja established his 
power over Kanauj, and his descendants Mahendrapala and 
Mahipala had their capital at Kanauj itself. The Ra^tr^kQtas of 
Maharastra and the Gurjara kings of Marwar and Kanauj were 
constantly at war with each other. A Mahomedan historian 
says that the two Kingdoms of the “Jurja” and “Balhara” 
adjoined each other. “Jurja” is Gurjara, and Balhara is the 
Ra^trakata dynasty. An Inscription says about these [Gurjara] 
Kings that they belonged to the Pratihan Dynasty. The Poet 
Rajasekhara was the preceptor of King Mahendrapala of 
Kanauj. The poet in his Bala-Ramayana includes this king in" 
the family of Raghu and describes him as Raghukulacudamani, 

(i. e., the crest-jewel of the family of Raghu ). A tribe known 
as Guzr is found, even to this day, to have spread itself to the 
sea of. Azab in Russia. From this it follows that after these 
tribes of cowherds or shepherds wandering in central Asia, 
came to’have dominions in India, they were by Rajasekhara 
called “Kings belonging to the Dynasty of Raghu”, and were 
completely K^atriyaised. 

THE EXPANSION OF THE GURJARA TRIBE 
Tod mentions four families of the Rajputs, viz., (1) Pa(ili- 
hara, (2) Pramara or Paramara, (3) Cahumana (Cavhana), 
and (4) Solahki. None of these is a Sanskrit name. To seek 
a Sanskrit etymology for these names would be as (ridiculous 
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as) deriving the word ( Khurchi = a chair) as 

Of the four families mentioned above, the Padihara 
family is in some places called also by the name “Gurjara". 
From this it is reasonable to conclude that these four families 
were Gui:jara families. Of those the Solahki Branch was 
established at Anahilapattana in 961. It was from this time 
forward that that province was called Gujarath. It appears 
that like the Abhiras, the Gurjaras came in large hordes, since 
among the existing (Gurjara) classes, there are Gujar Gaucla 
Brahmapas (these are to be found in Rajaputana), Gujar 
goldsmiths, carpenters, blacksmiths &c. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus all the foreigners, viz., the Yavanas, the Sakas, the Abhiras, 
the Turks (Turu§kas), the Magas, the HQnas and the Gujars who 
came into India at different periods got al)Sorbed in the Hindu 
Society. None of the tribes is to be (now) found as distinct 
from the Hindus. Such was not however the case with the 
Mahomedana, the reason being that religion is their predominant 
instinct. As G. K. Gokhale (Original—‘Gopalrao’ only) said, we 
must also freely mix with them. Our tradition from early times 
has been to incorporate within ourselves all (others): if this 
tradition were to be kept up in the future, even the aggressive 
tendency of the Mahomedans is likely to be curbed. The 
foreigners who came here before the Mahomedans were 
absorbed so quickly and on such a large scale in the Hindu 
social organisation, that in the modern society (of India) any 
attempt to decide who is an Aryan and who a non-Aryan 
would be quite futile. Mr. Jackson has in one of his wrtings 
expressed a similar opinion. [His words are:—] 

“It remains to refer to certain kinds of mental bias that are 
apt to affect the judgment in questions of Indian history. 
There is, in the first place, what may be called the patriotic 
bias, though it is shared more or less by European as well as 
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Indian scholars. It shows itself in a tendency to exaggerate the 
freedom of India from foreign influences, and to claim entire 
orginality for such inventions as the Indian Alphabet, which 
bear their foreign origin on their face. This school loves to 
tl’ace the leading, castes of the present day to an Aryan origin 
and to accentuate the Hindu orthodoxy of the kings and 
conquerors of old. When these are looked upon as Hindus 
from the beginning, the most important fact in Hindu history 
is overlooked. I mean the attractive power of Hindu civilisation, 
which has enabled it to assimilate and absorb into itself every 
foreign invader except the Moslem and the European. Those 
Indiana have indeed a poor idea of their country's greatness, 

■ who do not realise how it has tamed and civilised the nomads 
of Central Asia, so that wild Turkman tribes have been 
transformed into some of the most famous of the Raj nut Roval 


races. 
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Abbreviations used in the following Indexes. 


C. =Coantry. 

Ca. = CSlukya. 

Cen. = Century. 

Com. =Commentary, or Commentator. 

D. = Dig5mbara. 

D. or Dy. = Dynasty, 

Ds = Dharmasastra, 

F. - Family. 

Gr. -Grammar. 

H. P. = High Priest. 

J. = Jain. 

K. = King. 

Lit. := Literature. 


Mbh. = Mahabharata. 
Med. = Medicine. 

Mss. = Manuscripts. 
N.=:Name. 

Phi. = Philosophy. 
Ras. - Rastraknta. 
Rg. or Rv-= Rgved.'i. 
S. - System. 
S.-Svetambara. 

Sk. or Skr. = Sanskrit. 
Tan, - Tantric, 

U. = Upani.sad.s, 

VV. - Verses, etc. 


INDEX I. 

INDEX OF Geographical Names. 


Abu, Mount, p. 80; an Inscription there 
composed by Somesvara, p. 90. 

Adijina temple, p. 282. 

Ahmodabad, account of a visit to and 
the Jain Bhandaras there, pp. 82ff; 
p. 527. 

Ajayameru = Ajmir, p. 54. 

America, p. 499, 

Anahilapattana, p. 3, 475 ; capital of 
Siddharaja, p. 72 ; in Gujarath where 
the Solahki branch of Rajput kings 
was established in 961, p. 637- 

Anandapura, the place where Uvata 
lived ; identified with Vadanagar in 
Upper Gujarath, p. 3. 

Andbradesa, p. 163. 

Antarvedi = The Doab, p. 155, 

AparSnta = Northern Konkan. p. 35. 

AsSpalli ( place ), p. 52; 85. 

Australia, p. 499. 

Avanti, p. 3; 453. 

Bactria, the eastern part of Persia, 
occupied by the Greeks, p. 626. 


J Badarikasrama, p. 21, 

Bahkapura in VanavSsa Province, 

' p. 27Cf, 

; Baroda, p. 522; its rulers to be declared 
j K.satriyas, p. 523. 

BbomttS or Bhot3tt3, a Northern 
1 country, p. 338. 

j BrShmapal, a village near Jaypur, 
j p. 296. 

i 

j Cambay, p. 56. 

Candrabhaga, an old name for rivei 
j Cbenab. p. 634. 

j Candravatl - Modern Jlialrapattan, 

I p. 158. 

Chdtravalllpurl ( place ), p. 52- 
] Citraknhi f clijttor }, p. 53; 54. 

Dilmacika, a place naentioned in a 
I Nasik cave Inscription, p. 631, 

Dattamitra (DattHmiti), a town in 
SauvTra, near Sind, mentioned in a 
Nasik Inscription, p. 628. 

Deccan, p. 453, 


81 I R. G. BhandarkaPs works, Vol. II. \ 
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ecoan College, p. 521. 
evagiri, p. 72. 

hanakataka, capital of SStav3hana, 
probably same as DhenukSkata, 
p. 627. 

bars, capital of Malwa, p. 4l, 53, 
249, 341. 

iharmapura on the Narmada, p. 3?. 
ihenukakata, town on the banks of 
the Sapta-Godavarl, p. 627. 

Ihilli ( = Prakrit Delhi), p. 336, 

Iholpur, p. 340, 343. 

>i9<}iy5haka ( place ), p. 52. 

>varavat1, p. 73. I 

Skacakra ( Ara in Behar) place on 
the Yamuna, p. 143. 

Slphinstone College, p- 521. 

3anjam=: limit of the Maurya Empire, 
p. 625. 

}au4amai><}ala = Bengal, p. 207. 
3autami R. = Godavari R., p. 12. 

3aya, a town, p. 91. 

3ogasthana, a town, p. 9’. 

3okarija Mahabalesvara, situated in 
Gorastra, p. 65. 

3olagrama in Vidarbha, p. 213. 

3orastra (in the South ) = portion of 
North Eanara District, p> 65. 
jujarat, in Bombay Presidency, p. 287, 
475, 528. 

Giujarath in Punjab, original place of 
the Gurjaras, p. 636. 

Haihsanathaji’s Temple, p. 82. 

Hosala C. = Mysore, p. 99. 
Hosapatta^ia in Hoysaija country, 
p.99. 

Iludurga = Idar, p. 287f, 

JagannBtha in Orissa, p. 6, 

Javalipura, ( place ) p. 52. 

Jesalmir, p. 56. 

Kalihga, province. South of Modern 
Orissa, p, 330. 

Kalya^a (Capital of Vijjapa Kala- 
curi), p. 356. 


Karaalaslla ? p. 53. 

Eanauj, capital of Bhoja, Mahendra* 
pala, and Mahipaia, p. 475, 636. 
Kanheri cave Inscription, p. 454. 
ESdjikS, a place, p. 215. 

Kas(h5 or Ka^ha on the Yamuna, 
North of Delhi, p. 9, 13?' 

Kathiawad, limit of the Maurya 
empire, p. 474, 528, 625. 

Eedarakanta, in Garhwal State, p. 212. 
Eedaranatha, p. 211; in Garhwal State, 

p. 212. 

Eharaghata, a place, p. 155. 

Eolhapur, p. 522; its rulers to be 
declared Esatriyas, p. 523. 

Konkan, p. 474. 

Eosala, p, 460. 

EGpakagrama mentioned in a stanza, 
p. 632. 

Kiirpara = Eopargaum on the Goda¬ 
vari. p. 149. 

Eusumapura, p. 313. 

Laksapavatl, Capital of Gau(}a. p. 80. 
La^, former name of Gujarath, latter 
name from 12th Cent., p. 475, 635. 
Lohabala or LohSvala, a place ? p. 338. 

Magadha. a kingly state in Buddha's 
time, p. 535. 

Mahidevigiri, where the SivasHtras 
were manifested, p. 199n. 

Mah3ro(ha, a place, p. 280. 

MslavarSu =: Malava E., p. 338. 
Malwa, p. 3. 

Mangalvedha, near Fandharpur, p. 23. 
Mau^Hr, p. 17. 

Maraha(ta == Prakrit for MahSrSs^ra, 
p. 339. 

Marusthali = Marwad, p, 54. 

MathurS, p. 474. 

Maynradri, Capital of BhairavasSba 
( q. V. ), p. 9. 

MedapSta = Mewad, p. 42. 

Mekalasuta = Narmada R., p. 363. 
Mithila, p. 12. 

NagapOra ( Na? ), p. 53. 

Nagara, a town, p. 90. 
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Ksndigirl » Nanded in Nizam terri' 
tory, p. 163. 

NandigrSma = Naadgapn, p. 34f; its 
identifioatioa with Nandgaon near 
Janjira, p- 35, 209. 

Naravarapurl,.p. 53. 

NSrSya^astbSna, a place, p. 201. 

NarmadS, p. 370. 

Nasik Cave Inscriptions, p. 454. 

Navanara (place), p, 54. ' 

NebSlS = NepSla territory, p. 338, 

New Zealand, p. 499. i 

! 

Orissa, p. 331. I 

Fadmapura in Vidarbhas, p. 42S&n. 

FadmSvatl, ( in MfilatT-MSdhava ) its 
identification, p. 429. 

PaiihaOa, p. 72. 

PHfioSla country = North-eastern por¬ 
tion of Rajputana nearest to Agra 
and Gwalior, p. 343. 

P5r5 (in MSIati-MSdhava ) its identi¬ 
fication, p* 429. 

PSrthapura on the Northern bank of 
the GodSvarT, p. 38. 

PS{aliputra in Magadha, p. 283. 

PSta?, p. 56; account of a visit to it 
for a search of Ms.s.; Jain BhSnda- 
ras at the place, p. 58ff; collections 
of Brahmanic works intp. 69ff; date 
of its foundation, p. 77. 

Pattao^i founded by .Vanaraja, p 72. 
80. 283. 

PrabhSsa, mentioned in a Nasik 
Inscription, p. 629. 

PraySga, town, p. 91. 

Pupatambe, a place, p. 207. 

Punjab, p. 445, 474, 475. 

Pu^yastambha = Pui^atSmbeth, p. 12. 

Parpasa in the Malava Country, p.282. 

Pufpamala, ( a town ), p. 72. 

Puf papura, p. 309. 

Rajputan^, p. 474, 475. 

Baner ~ Rander, (place) in Oujarath, 
p. 328. 

Ranthambhor » Ra^astambhapura, 
p, 331, 340. 


Ratnamala, a town, p. 72. 

Rome, p. 456, 476, 520, 

Rapa, a town, p. 48. 

SSgavadanSra in the province of Vag- 

^ vara, p. 283. 

Sakala, capital of Milindra, in Punjab, 

P. 627. 

Saketa besieged by Yavanas. mention¬ 
ed in Mahabhasya (Arupad Yavanah 
Saketam) p, 626. 

Sammedacala, place, p. 283. 

Sapadalaksa (country of “ a lac and 
a quarter” ) = country about the 
I Sambara lake in Rajputana, p. 91 
1 &n. 

I Sartha, a place on the VaradB, p. 42, 

I Satruihjaya temple built, p. 80. 

. Saurastra, p. 453. 

, Siharanda = Sirhind, p. 212. 
j Sindhu (in MBlatl-MSdhava), its 
identification, p. 429. 

SomanSthapattana, same a? PrabhSsa, 

^ , p. 629. 

I SrSvasti, p. 460, 470. 

I SrimSlapurl, p. 54. 
j Srinagara in Garhwal State, p. 2llf. 
i Sristhala in Oujarath, p. 40. 

Stambhanakapura = Cambay? p. 52. 

I Suragrama, a village, p. 435. 

Surat, p. 328. 

Svetadvipa, p. 189. 

Syria, forming limit of the kingdom of 
of Seleucus, p. 625. 

Telahga = Tailahga country, p. 338. 

Telahgana = Andhra C., p. 43. 

TIrabhukti = Tirhut, p. 197. 

Tribhuvanagiri ( place), p. 54. 

Ujjayini, a Ksatrapa Dynasty ruling 
at, about the beginning of the 
Christian era to 389 Saka, p, 309, 
629. 

UihnSnagara, a place, p. 65. 

Urahpattana = OlpSd,‘place in Guja- 
rath, p. 328. 

Utkala = Odra= modern Orissa, p. 330, 
341. 
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Vanarasi, Prakrit for Varanasi, p. 338. 
Vafiga, p. 453. 

Varuvalu in Hosala country, p. 99. 
VasurEvi Vasravi), a place, p. 287. 
Va^palli, a place, p. 65. 

Vidarbhas, p. 12. 


Videba, p. 12,458, 473. 
Videhanagara in Mithiia, p. 435. 
Visvavasu, p. 17. 

Vyafakatagiri, p. 196. 

Yamanapura, a place, p. 208. 
Yodapura = Jodhpur, p. 49, 


INDEX 11. 

Index of Mythological Nami-s & Words. 


Aksobhyatirtha, pupil of Madhvacarya 
p. 17, 27. 

Agastya ( sage ) p. 136. 351, 354. 

Agni, p. 314; ( a Jain story ) p. 314; 

disappearing from the earth p. 314f. 
Aoyutapreksaoarya, the preceptor of 
Madhvacarya p. 21. 

Ajatasatru, K. of KasI, explaining 
Brahma(n) to a Brahman student, p. 

193. 

Ajitadeva, Dig. Jain H’gh Priest p- 48 
Aficalagaccha, branch of Candra- 
gacoba, date of its foundation, p. 79, 
AppayyacErya, p. 19. 

Atri, p. 319, 

Aniruddha, fourth Vyuha of Isvara, 
according to Ramanuja possessing 
two attributes, assumed for dissolu¬ 
tion of the world, p. 184,185. 
Andbakas (tribe ) p, 192. 

Amitagati Jain (different from Author 
Amitagati) p. 317. 

Arjuna p. 331; escorting the wives of 
Krsna, plundered by the Abhiras, 
p. 632. 

Asvapati. K. of Kekeya, p. 193. 

Adinatha (Jain) his brass image, p.80. 
Anandabhatta, p. 15, 

Anandayasogapi of Devagiri, p. 84. 
AnandarSya (Jain), p. 49. 

Ama, family priest of Karna, PStan CE. 
K., p. 90f. 


Amiga, family priest; of Patan C5. 
Kings, p. 91. 

A^valSyana and SahkhSyana SSkhas, 
difference between these two accord¬ 
ing to CarapavynhabhSsya.; consist¬ 
ed in the exclusion or inclusion of 
the Rgveda VIII 58, p, 296, 305; pre¬ 
sent day evidence,to show that A. is 
not a SaihhitE SSkhE. p. 304. 
Asvalayanl SSkha, p, 299&n2. 

Ahada, an ancestor j of Some^vara 
( Kirtikaumudi ) p, 91. 

Indrajit, p. 317. 

^ i 

Isvara, bis five manifestations accord¬ 
ing to REmEnuja, p. 184. 

Uparicara Vasu, follower of PEfica- 
rStra, p. 192. 

UmSpati, (god) p. 67. 

Usijas, p. 104. 

Kacchapa Incarnation, p. 310&n., 
311&n. 

Katukesvara = Siva, p. 91. 
KapElakup^alS, p. 428. 

Karhada Brahmans, -their vilification; 

their present day reputation, p 135. 
Kalkin (Incarnation), p. 311&n. 
Kavasa Ailusa, a non-Brahmana be¬ 
coming a Brahma^a p. 472. 
Kavindratlrtha, p. 17. 

Kasoti ( Jain) Image, n. 80. 
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Kapalaa, a sect of Mahesvaras. p. 198. 

KSmadeva of Jay antipuri, p. 318. 

Karaandalc!, in the (Malati-MSdliava), 
p. 427. 

KSlamOkhas, a sect of Mahesvaras, 
p. 198. 

Kumara, family priest of Pataij kings ; 
his military exploits; an aneestor 
of Soraesvara KIrtikaumudi; family 
priest of SiddharSja, pp. 91f. 

Kumbhakarna, p. 317. 

Kuru-Pandava story, Jain version of, 
p. 315. 

Krspa Incarnation emphasised hy 
Nimbarka, p. 26; as god, p- 191; K. 
element in Bhiigas’ata system, p. 193; 
K. in Vallabha system, p- 196, 

Krsnabhatta, p. 17. 

Krsnasastrin, p. 18. 

Krsnilcarya, p. 18, 19. 

Kedara, a god, p. 9, 

Kesavas nine and their nine enemies, 
p. 311. 

Ke.savacarya, p. 19. 

Kaurava story distorted by VySsa 
( acc rding to Jains), p. 316. 

Kauleya p. 136. 

Ksatriyas, thoir part more active in 
religiou.s .speoulation than that of 
Brhhmanas, !>. 192f ; original possess¬ 
ors of religions truth; active in 
propounding religioirs doctrines, 
p. 193. 

Kharataragaceba, origin of the name, 
p. 51; date of its foundation j). 79. 

Ganavijayagani, pupil of Labhavijaya- 
gani, p. 68. 

Ganesa or Ganapati, extolled in 
Mudgalapurhna, p. 134, 

Garuda, p. 184. 

Gargi Vacaknavl, a historical per.son, 
p. 504; mentioned in an Upanisad 
as taking part in philosophic dis¬ 
pute, p. 504f. 

GuraeSrya, p. 20. 

Quleva, a family name, p. 90. 

Go’.cula in Vallab’.i i oiyr. u, p. Pd 


I Gopl.s, in Vallabha system, p. 196. 

I Qoloka = the hoaven in Vallabha 
system, p. 196. 

I Govinda element in Bhagavata system, 

' p. 193. 

I Govindasastrin, p. 17. 

' Gauda.sarasvata ascetics Acaryas &c., 
mentioned in the V3rijaksacarita, 
p. 134f. 

Gautama ( Jainism ), p, 316. 

Ghuli-bal.ac3rya. p. 20. 

Cakratirtha p. 17. 

Candadeva of Srimala caste, p. 80. 

Candrakirti ( Jain ), p. 48, 49. 

Caitanya, p. 26. 

Caityavasins ( Jain), p. 51, 

ChayS, daughter of Ma^dapa Kausika, 
pp. 313f; her story ; ibid. 

.Tagann5tha of Orissa, p 198. 

Janaka, p 458. 

.Jan5rdanac3rya, p, 18. 

Jarnadagni and SahasrJrjuna, their 
story, p. 72. 

Jayatirtha, p. 17. 

Jayasekbara ( Jain ), p. 48. 

Jamadagnas, p. 301. 

Jinacandra, Jain Pontiflf, p. 51 his 
life, p. 52. 

Jinadatta, Jain Pontiff, p. 51; his life, 
and family, p. 54. 

Jinapatisuri, Head of Kharatara- 
gaccha, p. 51, 

Jinamati, the Jain Saint, (of UjjayinI), 
p. 317. 

Jinaraja, Head of Kharataragaceba, 
p.47. 

Jinavallabha ( Jain Pontiff, ) his life, 
p, 51, 52f. 

JinendrasHri SrlpHjya, p. 68. 

Jinesvara ( Jain Pantifif), p, 51 ; His 
life, p. 52, 

Tapagaccha, its NSgpura branch, p. 48; 
date of the establishment of its 
' doctrine, p. 79. 
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Daksa (mythological), p. 134. 

Digvijaya RSma, his idol brought from 
BadarikSsrama by MadhvSoSrya, 

p. 21. 

DIrghatamasas, p. 104. 

Duryodhana, p. 310, 317 ; D. and other 
Kauravas, resorting to Jina's teach¬ 
ings, p. 315. 

Durvasa, Sage dining at the hands of 
DraupadI, a Ksatriya lady, p. 512. 

Dusyanta, p. 427. 

DevabhadracSrya ( Jain ), p. 54« 

DevasvSmin ( Jain), a donee, p. 109, 
317. 

Draupadi, her becoming the wife of five 
found fault with ( by Jains), p. 315nl. 

Dharmacandra, pupil of Haribhadra- 
sUri of Prthugacoha, p. 85. 

Dhnmralocana, a demon, p. 89. 

Dbopdo Raghunatha, name of Jaya- 
tlrtha, a native of Mahgalvedha, 
High Prie.st of MSdhvas, in his 
previous israma, p. 17, 23. 

Nandin ( bull of Siva ) on one side of 
the coin of King Hima, p. 633. 

NandisvSrain, a donee, p. 109. 

NabbSnedistha, bis story in the Aita- 
reya BrShraana as illustrating the 
senses of the three past Tenses(Skr.), 
p. 417f. 

NarasiihhSoarya, p. 19, 20. 

Naraharitirtha, p. 17; pupil of MadhvS- 
cSrya, p. 21; sent to Orissa, p. ibid. 

Bakulina Pasupata, p. 198. 

Nanaka, a Karhada ( family ) name ? 
p. 135. 

l^arada, p. 189,190. 

NErasiihha Incarnation, p. 310&n, 
311&n. 

Narayapa (God), his worship enjoined 
by Ramanuja, p. 26,191 ; N. element 
in Bhagavata system, p. 193. 

Nisumbha, ( demon ), p. 88. 

Nrsimhacarya, p. 18. 

Nemisena ( Jain), p. 317. 

J^accha, Jain, p. 49. 


Paficasara Parivanatha, p. 80, 
Padmanabhatirtha, pupil of Madhva- 
carya raised to Pontificate, p. 17, 21. 
Padmasundaragapi ( Jain ), p. 49. 
Parasurama, his destruction of the 
Ksatriyas, p. 74; P. Incarnation 
p. 311n. 

Pavanavega, converted by Manovega’s 
efforts to Jainism, p. 317. 

Pa^upatas, a sect of Mahesvaras, 
p. 198. 

Paficaratra system, its history, p. 189f; 
.same as Satvata system, its origin 
and special points; its non-vedic 
origin ; its proper origin explained ; 
its account in the NSrayaniya, one 
of the oldest, p. 191; a distinct non- 
vedic system, p. 193f; originally 
non-vedic becomes an Aupanisada 
fystem, pp. 194f, 198; P, mentioned as 
a separate religion professed by 
SStvatas ; mentioned as being the 
same as taught to Arjunaby Bhagvat, 
p. 192; P. religion vindicated by 
Madvha; its historical nature 
thrown in the back-ground in M.’s 
system, p. 195. 

Pancaratras, accused of treating the 
Vedas with contempt, p. 190. 
PSncaratra SariihitSs do not belong to 
I any one particular system, p. 197. 
j Pandu, his sons, p. 310. 

Partba ( Arjuna), p. 210. 

Pdlupatas mentioned by B5na and 
Hwhan Thsang, p. 198. 

Pasupata or MShesvara = Saiva sys¬ 
tem, p. 189,198. 

Purusottama ( in Ramanuja system ), 
p. 184. 

Purilravas, his relations with Urvasi, 
p. 294, 427. 

Pulastya, p. 319. 

PilrnimSpaksa, its date ? p. 79. 
Pracetas, p. 319. 

Pradyumna-Vyuha of Isvara, for 
protection of the world, p. 184; the 
third Vyuha having two attributes, 
p. 185. 
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Pradyumn5c5rya,^^p. 18. I 

Pravahapa, son of Jaibala, p. 193. ! 

Phanasa, a KarhSda family name p, ! 
135. i 

1 

BalarSma, p. Slln. 

Bali (demon K.), p. 310. ! 

Bakara, a Karhada family name p. 135. 
Balaki Gargya, p. 193. ! 

Balacarya, 19, :^0. 

BSskalas, p. 302, 303. 

Baskala and Siikala SakhSs, the K3rik5 j 
about the point of difference between, j 
quoted, p. 299n. 

Baskala text, its Sutra and Grbya, p. 
298. 

Buddha called Bhagavat; B, (Gautama) 
of the Sakya clan, a K.satriya p. 193, : 
244; B. received into Brabmanic pan- ' 
theon ; B. ( incarnation ) p. 311&n ; ■ 
B., 444, 450, 460, 476. 

BodharayScarya, p. 20. 1 

I 

Bhakti, p. 478; B. characteristic of the 
PSnearStra school, p. 188f., B. doc- i 
trine, its origin, p. 19 1 ; B. school, | 
doctrines of p. 614, 

Bhagadatta (legendary K.} mentioned 
in Mbh;p. 3.53, 357. ' 

Bhagavat as title of the Buddha and j 
ViTsudeva, p. 193. | 

Bhallasvamin, a donee, p. 109. ' 

Bhavanandasarasvati, a Gauda Sdra- 
svata Brahmana, 134. | 

Bhav3m or Durg3, p. 87. , 

BhSgavata or Pclficaratra system, p, : 
188f; a system of popular religion, 
p. 189. ! 

Bh'lradvajas, p. 104. i 

BhSvadacarya (Jain), p. 54. 

Bhinia, p. 317. 

Mandapa Kausika; his story; un¬ 
married reclu.se marrying a widow, 
p. 312f. 

Matsya Incarnation, p 310&n, 311&n. 
Manovega, p. 316. 

Mahavira of the JnStrka race, a 
Ksatriya, p. 193; 450. 


M5n4ilkas (Sakha), p. 299&n2. 

MandQki Sakha, not yet traced, p. 305. 

Mathuras (Jain) monks of Mathura, p. 
317. 

MadhavatTrtha, p. 17; pupil of Madhva- 
carya, p. 21. 

Madbavasastrin, p. 18. 

Madhavasena (Jain teachery, p. 317, 

Manabhadrasnri, a High Priest of 
Prthugaccha, p. 85. 

Mahesvaras, refuted by Sarhkaracarya 
p. 198. 

Mukundaof NimbSrka school, p. 27. 

Munja, spiritual adviser of Durlabha, p. 
90; ancestor of Soraesvara (Kirtikau- 
mudi), p. 91. 

Mudgala, a Sage, p, 134. 

Yadu race, a Lunar race, p. 70. 

Yama, Jain story of his falling in love 
with a girl and hiding her in his 
stomach, p. 314* 

RaghunSthatirtha, p. 18. 

Raghun5tb5c5rya, p. 17, 19. 

Ragbupaty5c5rya, p. 19. 

Raghuvaryatirtha, p. 18. 

Raghnttamatirtha, p. 18. 

Rahgan5thac5rya, p. 18. 

RangSearya, p, 17; RSraSnujiya Guru, 
p. 69. 

Ratnasekhara (Jain), p. 49. 

RaghavendraeSrya, p. 19, 

Rama ( Dasarathi) Incarnation, p. 
311n. 

Ramas, nine, and their nine enemies 
p. 311. 

RSma Incarnations, three (Jamadagui) 
p. 310&D, 311. 

Ramacandratirtba, p. 18. 

RamacandrasSstrin, p. 18. 

Ramacandracarya, p, 19, 

RamasEstrin. p. 17. 

RamaeSrya, p. 19. 

REyavihara, p. 80. 

Ravana, p. 316 ; follower of Jainism, 

ibid. 

RudramEla, erected by Jayasiriiha, its 
date, p. 80. 
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Revasvami-Diksita, p. 109. 

Laksrai, mother of Somesvara ( Kirti- 
Kaumudi), p. 92. 

Laksmi-NSrSyapa, (RamSnujiya Guru), 
p, 69. 

Lalla, spiritual adviser of CSmupiJa K., 
p. 90. 

Lupiga, temple of, p. 80. 

Lohasvam’n, a donee, p. 109. 

Vata Qaccha, date of the doctrine of 
disuse of images in the Gaccha, 
p. 79. 

VadavS Pratitbeyi, p. 458 ; a historical 
person, p. 504. 

Varupa (in Aitareya Brahmapa), p.417. i 

Vardhamana (Jain Pontiff), his life, 1 
p. 51. ' 

Vasistha, his origin from Urvasi, p. | 

294.’ 

VagisatTrtha, p. 17. 

Vaoaknavi, p. 458. 

V3madeva, p. 104. 

Vamana Incarnation, p. 310&n. 311&n. j 

Vayu, Jain story about him, p. 314. i 

Varijaksa, a special incarnation of | 
Vispu; identified with Vasudeva 
and Siva ; belongs to the Gaudla- 
sSrasvata family; stories of V., 
p, 134; V. some local deity, p. 135, 
136. 

Vali falsely represented as killed by ' 
R5ma ( according to Jains ), p. 317. | 

V3sudeva, first vyOha possessing six 
great attributes ; V. in Ramanuja 
system, p. 185; V. as name of the 
supreme deity, p. 188 ; V. recognised 
as a supreme deity in Patanjali’s 
times, p. 189 ; V. worship, its origin ; 
V. characteristic name of the 
supreme deity according to Panca- 
rStra, p. 191; V- as highest Brab- 
ma(nj; V- worship older than 
Pataiijali and. Papini, p. 192; V. 
called Bhagavat; V. a Ksatriya 
of the Yadava tribe: founder of a 
theistio system; or a prince of the 
Satvata raCe; deified and wor¬ 


shipped after his death, p. 193; V. of 
Satvata religion, p. 198; V. p. 450, 
478. 

VSsudevasastrin. p. 17. 

Vasudev3carya, p. 17. 

VijayadanasUri of Tapagaccha, p. 54. 

Vidyadhirajii, a Madhvu High Priest, 
p. 23. 

Vidyadbirajatirtha, p. 17. 

Vidyanidhitirtha, p. 18, 

Vidyadhlsatlrtha, p. 18. 
j Viraalavasati, Vimala’s Temple, date 
! of its construction, p. 80. 
i VisvSmitra p. 320: V. born as a Ksatriya 
^ became Brahmana; this epic story 
confirmed by an old tradition in 
the Aitareya Brahmana p. 472. 

Vispu, a supreme god, p. 22, 191; V. ele¬ 
ment in Bhagavata system, p. 193 ; 
V. as a more prominent name in 
Madbva sy.stem than Vasudeva, p. 
195; V. { god ) incongruity of his 
becoming a cowherd, a messenger 
of the Pai.idavas, a charioteer of 
Arjuna, a dwarf etc., p. 310 ; V.’.s 
ten traditional forms (Incarnations); 
uate of its being an ordinary belief; 
V. Son of Vasudeva, p. 311. 

Visnusastrin, p. 17, 18- 

Virasena ( Jain preceptor ), p. 317. 

Virajas or Viravariiaajas - silk-weavers; 
induced to go from Paithan and 
settle in Anahilapattana, p. 72; V. 
go to Pattana and settle there; 
their Ksatriya origin; their inter¬ 
marriages with Gujarath Ksatriyas; 
names of their different families, 
p. 74. 

Visvaksena, p. 184. 

I Vuppadevabhatta of Kalamba, a ritual 
teacher, p. 297, 298nl. 

Vrsnis ( tribe ), p. 192. 

. Vedanidhitirtha, p. 18. 

Vedavyasa, his idol brought from 
Badarikasrama by Madhvacarya, 

p. 21. 

VedavyasatTrtha, p. 18, 

Vaisiiavism, different elements that 
go to make it up, p. 193. 
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Vyasatirtha ( Madhva system), p. 24. 1 Satyavijaytirtha, p. 19. 


Yyasloarya, p. 18. 

Sakuntala ( heroine ), p. 427. 

Saifakara, ( god ), p. 316. 

Sakalas, p. 303. 

Sakala Sakha, p. 299&n2. 

Sakala and Ba^kala/ their SQtra and 
Grhya, the same, p. 298. 

Sahkhayana school, p. 295 ; la.st 

^ verse of RV. according to it, p. 296. 

Samasastrin, p. 17. 

samba, building a temple, p. 634. 

Siva, his images referred to by Pataft- 
jali, p. 198 ; S. according to Saiva 
school, p. 202f; S. according to 
Spanda school, p. 203 ; Siva and 
Vispu worship taken by foreign 
invading tribes, ]). 519 ; 8. wearing 
tridant imago on one side of the 
coins of King Hima Kadphises 
p. 633. 

Sumbha, ( demon ), p. 88, 89. 

Saivas, a sect of Mahesvaras, p. 198. 

Saivism, as old as Vaispavism, its non* 
historical nature, p. 198. 

Srama^as, as enemies of the ritualis¬ 
tic system of the BrShmapa period, 
p. 122. 

Srikaptha, a Ciainjasarasvata family, 
p. 134. 

SrinivasacSrya, p. 20. 

Srei^ika, p. 316. 

Samkarsai^ia, as a second VyHha of 
Is'vara for creation of the world, p. 
184; his two great attributes, p. 185. 

SatyakSmatirtha, p. 20. 

Satyadharmatirtha, p. 19. 

SatyanSthatlrthit, p. 19. 

Satyanidhitirtha, p. 19. 

SatyaparSkramatlrtha, p. 20. 

SatyaparSyanatIrtha, p. 20- 

SatyapTIrpatlrtba, p. 19. 

Satyapriyatirtha, p. 19. 

Satyabodhatirtha, p. 19. 

Satyavaratirtha, p. 19. 

Satyavijaya ( Madhva Guru ) p. 196. 


I Satyaviratirtha, p. 20. 

Satyavratatirtha, p. 18. 
Satyasamkalpatlrtha, p. 20 
Batyasaihtu^fatlrtba, p. 20. 
Satysaihdhatirtha, p. 19. 
Satyabhinavatirtha, p. 19. 
Satyestatirtba, p. 20. 

Sarvadeva, a family priest of the 
Calukya Kings of Patan; S. an an¬ 
cestor of Some^vara of ( KTrtti- 
kaumudi ) p. 91. 

Samkhyayani Sakha, p. 299&n2. 

Satvat, a descendant of Yadu, p. 192. 
Satvatas, p. 192; their history, ibid. 
Satvata Vidhi, revealed by the sun, p. 
192. 

I Satvata Religion, its Ksatriya origin, 
p. 192f., 198. (See also Paftcaratra). 

; Satvatarsabha,Satvatapuriigava = Vasu 
I deva, p. 192. 

8!ta, p. 310. 

Sugriva, p,316; follower of Jainism; ibid. 
, Sudharmasvamin, (Jain) p. 65. 
Sundarabhatta ( of Nimbarka School) 
p. 27. 

, Suba^abhat^, p. 17. 
j Sumatigapi, p. 54. 

I Suraclrya (Jain) p. 51. 

Sulabha Maitreyi, p. 458- 
Sukara (Boar) Incarnation, p. 310An, 
311*n 

Soma, priest of Bhiroa I, Patan C5. K., 
p. 90. 

Somanatha (god) p. 45. 

I SomavaihsavibhtJsatia, p. 70f. 

! Hanisaklrti (Jain) p. 49. 

I Hari or Hara, not the supporters of 
the Universe (Jain), p. 263. 
Hariscandra ( of Aitareya BrShmana ) 
p. 417. 

I Harisimhac3rya (Jain), p. 54. 

: Hirapyakesins, Brahmans of Poona, as 
: authority in deciding a reading in a 

, Sutra text, p. 596. 
i IliravijaysUri, p. 65. 

I Hrslkeia (in RSmSnuja system), p. 185. 


82 ( R. G» Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. II. I 
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Auckland Colvin, Sir, on Indian Social 
Reform, p. 524. 

Aufrecht, Professor, his Oxford Cata- 
logus Catalogorum ), p. 7, 8, 43, 70, 
137, 138, 140, 149, 212, 217f, 324, 333, 
346, 436. ! 

Ayiii Akbari, p- 287, j 

Benfey, Prof., his Smaller Crrammar, | 
p, 415. j 

Bhandarkar. Devadatta Rarakrishna I 
( youngest son of the author) finding ' 
references for Ramkrishna Gopal ^ 
Bhandarkar ( author), p. 625. j 

Bhandarkar, Ramkrishna Gopal, Sir, i 
( author) his keen regret for the I 
shortness of his Mss. Report for j 
1884-87; reasons, being illness and j 
other unavoidable work, p.292 ; “ all ^ 
my life a school master” and ‘‘casti- I 
gating boys ; ” motive of his visit to | 
Madras seven hundred miles away I 
from his clo.set in Poona, p. 503; his ' 
dissatisfaction with the smallness 
of the social reform ideas realised, 

' p. 516f; hiwS view about the Indians 
taking up social reform ideals, ]). 525; , 
refuting the charge of being a pes- ; 
simist in social matters, ]), 534f; his : 
literary controversies ; studied dis- j 
courtesy shown to him on one occa- ! 
sion, p. 580. 

Bhandarkar, Shridhar Kamkrishna ; 

( author’s eldest son ), p. i37. j 

Bright ( John A P* 533. 1 

BUhler, Dr., p. 59f ; 76, 77, 85, 137, 140, , 
159, 202, 211, 224, 249, 288 ; his report ; 
on Kashmir Mss., p, 67,133, 201, 216f; j 
his spirit of fairness ; cau..o of the ! 
influence wielded by him, p. 287. j 
Burnell, his catalogue of Tanjore Mss. 1 
p. 100, 105, 164, 177, 178, 205, 293, j 
3^y3, 334, 349. 


Candrakanta TarkSlaihkara, p. 541, 
558. 

Chakravati Babu Manmohan, p.440. 

Chaihdorkar, p. 55. 

Chandawarkar N. G., p. 527. 

Chatterji, Mr. Mohini Mohan, saying 
that garbhadhana is disregarded 
among the Kulins Brahmans of 
Bengal, p. 590. 

Chintamani C, Y., p. 503. 

Cobden, p. 532f. 

Colebrooke, p. 90, 287; bis Essays 
p. 250n. 

Cunningham, General, p. 81f, 148, 316, 
430; Arch. Reports, p, 215. 

Dadoba Pandurang, Rao Bahadur, 
p. 479. 

Datar, Acyuta Sastri, p. 55. 

Datar Gangadhara SSstri, p. 99f, 107f. 
137, 145. 

Daya Vimaia, his BhanrliTra, p. 82. 

Devrao Hosing, p. 55, 

Dhara, p. 247, 250. 

Dipachanda Hemachanda, ( Mss, 
owner ), p. 68. 

Durgaprasad Pandit, p. 153, 350, 

Early History of the Deccan, referred 
to, p. 272, 274. 

Eggeliiig, Prof., p. 158, 318 ; his Cata¬ 
logue of the India Office Library, 
p. :343f. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, p. 524. 

Forbes Rasam3la, p. 78. 

Gaihvkar, Dadabhai Madhava, Com¬ 
mentator of SaryasiddhSnta, p. 212, 

Gokhale, G. K., lecture of, on “Hindu- 
Muslim Question ”, p. 624. 

Grant, Sir A., p. 415. 

Hall, Dr., p. 148, 436n2; his edition of 
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SSmkhyaaara, p. 140, 147; his index 
of Sanskrit Philosophy, p. 178. 

Haug Dr., p. 413, 

Hillebrandt, Prof., p. 308. 

Hodgson, p, 148, 

Howard, E. I., Director of Public In¬ 
struction, bpt for whom Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar would never have learnt 
Sanskrit, p. 422. 

Hultzsch, Dr., p. 340iil. 

Hunter, Sir W. W., j). 332, 439, 442. 

India Office Library, p. 287 ; Collection 
of Ms.s. therein, p. 34.5f. 

Isvaracandra VidyasSgara, his view 
of Indians taking up Social Reform, 
p. 524. 

It- sing, the Chinese traveller, p. 160, 

Jack'-oii ( Mr.l, ojiinion of, about the 
mixture of Aryans with non-Aryans, 

1). 637- H. 

Jacobi, Prof., p. 56, 431. i 

Jas'wantrai Gopalrai of Patan, owner j 
of Mss., p. 69 ; his library contain¬ 
ing PancarStra Saihhitas, p. 191. 

.layasing Harhesiiig’s BhandJra, p. 82. 

Jolly, Prof., on tlio history of child 
marriage, Z. D. M. G. XLVl. pp. 413- 
426, p. 584; emendation of J. .spoiling 
the sense, p. 586. 

K.itliawate Abaji Vishnu, p. 58. 

Kelvin, T.onl, on the evolution in 
external nature, p, 621. 

Kern, Dr., p. 212. 

Kielhorn, Dr., his scheme of catalo¬ 
guing Mss,, p. 55f; his translation of 
Paribhnsendiisekhara, p. 147; his 
report for 1880 81, p. 334. 

Kiiiloch Forkes, p. 288. 

Kirkpatrick, p 148. 

Kirste, Dr., edition of Hiranyakesin’s 
Grhya Sutra, p. 596. 

Kirtane, his edition of llamraira 
MahSkavya, p. 340n3. 

Klatt, Dr., p. 64, 65.' 

Krpasamkara, a Miiniiihsaka, p. 69f. 

‘ ulshankar Umiyashankar, p. 527. 


Leoky, p. 499, 

Lohavarni Polanum Bhandara, p. 82, 

Maohegan Vi.snu Oahg5dhar, p. 55- 

Mackenzie Manuscripts, p. 155. 

Mababha.sya, Kielhorn’s Edn„ p. 287. 

Makamodi Vania, his Bhandara at 
Patan, p. .59. 

MSlava country, p. 247. 

Mandalakura, a fortress in the SapS- 
daliksa country, p. 246. 
j Mandalik, hi.s edition of Vyavahara- 
I mayukha, p. 147; his edition of 
j Manubhasya- p. 585. 

I Max Muller, Prof., his “India—what 
i can it teach us V ” p. 160 ; his opinion 
rogarrling tlie caiHe why a man 
I thinks of religion, p. 618, 

' Modak Janardan Balaji, p 138, 153. 

Mohatiavijaya, a Mss. owner, p. 68. 

Morley, his life of Cohdori, p. 532. 

Mulachandji, his BhandSra, p. 82. 

Nalakacchapura, a place, p, 247, 249. 

Nir.intar (lovind Sastrl of Xasik^ p.328. 

Nizam, Government of II.H, the, p. 154. 

; Oldenherg, a German Scholar, p. 300, 
•157 ; his view .ibout the point of 
dilferenco between A-^val.iy.uia and 
.Sankhayana Schools, p. 296. 

Palaeographical Series, p. 237. 

Pandit S, P., p. 4.30. 

Pathak K. B„ Prof., p. 274, 318, 479 ; 
Chairman at the lecture by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar in the Deccan S.ihha in 
1909 p. 624. 

Patvardhan Sitaram S.l-.tri, p. 55. 

Pat\ ardhan Vitthalrao Ganesh, p. 1-17. 

Peterson, p. 93 ; his Mss. for 1884 86, 
p. 349 : his article on .Jahlana, p.349f. 

Pischel, Prof., p. 56. 

Premahhai Ilomahhiii’s Bhand.ira, p. 82. 

Priusop’s Essays, p. 182; his Tables 
78f.. 148, 250nl. 

RajtX Radhakantadeva, his Sabdakal- 
padruma, p. 557. 

Rajavijaya Dayavijaya, his BhandJra 
at Patan, p. 59. 
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Rujendralai Mitra, his uotice!» of ykr. 
Mss, p. 324, 346. 

Raiiade M, G., Justice, p. 498, 516. 
Kangacharya, K. Panditaratna employ¬ 
ed to form a library for the Maharaja 
of Mysore; ou the marriage of girls, 
p. 599 ( Note I ) 

Ratuavijaya, his BhSndara at Patau, 
p. 59. 

Uomesh, Sir, p. 574. 

Roosevelt, President, his attempts to 
be just to the Negroes of the United 
States, p. 529. 

RilpasSgaraji, his Bha^dSra at Patan, 
p. 59. 

Sahebram, p. 133. 

Saltariibarl lake, p. 246, 

S'antidusa Devakaraija, owner of Mss., j 

p. 68. 

Sathe, NSrayaua SJstri, p. 55. 
Satyavijayanyasa, (owner of Mss.) 

p. 68. 

Scott Sri Walter, his Ivanhoe, p.420. 
Senart M., a French scholar, p. 456,476, 
479. 

Sewell, his Sketch of the Dynasties of 
Southern India, p. 332, 439. 

Sh ralkar, his ( Book ) shop in Poona 
city, p. 566. 

Tarkacu<j5raani Sa^adhara, his views 


about GarbhadUfiruv refuted, p. 559, 
565, 568, 574. 

Telang, Justice, p. 553, 568, 573. 

Tiele Professor, giving con€tituents of 
Religion and Opinion of, regarding a 
man’s thinking of religion, p. 618. 

Tilak B. G., of Ppona, his views aliout 
GarbhSdhana criticised, p. 563 f.; 
his arguments about the time of con¬ 
summation and his interpretation of 
texts in the matter refuted, pp. 566- 
575 ; his interpretations of texts 
about GarbhSdhana shown to be 
wrong pp. 576-583. 

Tod, his Annals of RSjasthana, p. 321, 
636. 

Trikamlal Anandlal, a Mss owner, 
p. 70. 

Trivedi, K. P. p. 439. 

Troyer, M., p. 430. 

Vaidya GovindbSbu, p. 55. 

Velankar, Ramachandra Dhonddev, 
P. 82. 

Vidyasagara Ishvara Chandra, p. 498. 

Weber, Prof., his Berlin Catalogue, p.39, 
70, 96, 147,149, 296. 

Westergaard, Prof., p. 70. 

Yadus3stri Takle, p. 55. 

Yajfie^varasastri, his AryavidySsudhS* 
kara, p. 2l7f. 
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Abhiniivafiupta, minister of Jayupida, 
king of Kashmir, p. 434. 

.^bhiras, p. .')19; K. kinffs, their era 
luenii oiled in Nasik Insnriptioii. 
p. 631 ; A. ealled MIeechas in Mbii. 
and Visnupurana; A. referred to in 
an Insc ription at Ounija in Kathia* 
wad ; A. same as present day Ahirs; 
A. following the Sakas, belonging 
originally to central Asia? p 632 ; 
A. originally wore no sacred thread, 
p. 633. Soe also Ahirs below. 

.^eala, K. p. 338, 341. 

Agnivarman. father of V isnudatia 
menlionnd in a Xa.stk inscription, 
p. 631. 

Agrav alas (Jain ) p. 283. 

Ahavamalla, K. of Mahara.stra, p.34lf. 

.Ahimnd, his date ; founder of Ahimuda- 
hiid. p, 77. 

Ahirs ( Al>l»Tra% ) found among gold- 
.sniith.s, carpenters, c<nvherds, and 
even among the Brahmans: <lispute 
between the A. sects about wearing 
the sacred thre;cd ; p. 632. See als«» 
.Abhiras above. 

Ahmadshab, p. 79. 

Ajayapala, Onjarath Calukya K. p. 41, 
45 ; his date, i>. 75 ; 91. 

Akiilavarsa, Ras. K., his greatness, 
p. 276; his date, p. 277&n ; p. 278. 

Akhar, p. 49, 55, 78, 83. 280, 288. 

Alexander, the great, his invasion. 
I>. 625. 

Alla ud din Khilji of Delhi , p. 76, 331 ; 
as AllSvadi, p. 48f. 

Allavadi, see Allauddin Khilii, of 
Delhi, atiove p. 49. 

Araa or AmarSja a son and successor 
of Yasovarmaii. king of Kaiiauj, p. 
80f., 432; converted to .lainisin, p. 
432: a voluntary exile being dis¬ 
pleased with his father, ]». 81. 


Am.ira, a prince? p. 283. 

1 Amoghavarsa of Ras. dynasty, hi.s 
date, p, 277n, 277f. 

Amusyayana, a king or a iironomlnal 
derivative? p. 250, 

Ananta,.son of Mahidhara (son of Dada) 
general of Melugi, p. 353, 356. 

Andhrabhrtyas, mentioned in BurSnaa, 
after the Mauryas, p. 625. 

Anna, a K. defeated by Jahla, p. 353, 
357. 

Antiochns II Ciraodson of Seleucus ; 
referred to in Asoka’s Inscriptions, 
p. 635. 

.•\rddha.sera ( Ardesar ) a learned 
priest of the Parsis, i), 41. 

Arjuna, or Arjunadeva King. p. 329, 
prince of Malwa, p.329f; p.246f., 250; 
defeated by .Jan5rdana, p. 353, 357. 

Arjunadeva, a V,aghela K., his date, 
p. 75f. 

Arne, king of Ajmir p. 54. 

Asoka, Emperor of Pataliputra; his In- 

• Hcription, p. 454, 625. 

Asvaraja, a K. of Prag^mta race, p. 93. 

Aurangjib, p. 78f. 

AvalladevJ, a Hunu princess married 
to Karnadeva. ruler of Cedi, p. 635. 

Bahliru, H K. defeated by Jahla, p. 353. 

B.-iotrians establishing their power in 
India, p. 626. 

BShadar, p. 77f. 

Bahadur, his corpse found in the sea, 
p. 79. 

Bahara, the murderer nf Mahimud, 
p, 7®. 

Bajiriiv I, Peshwa, p. 326f. 

BaliStkaragana a branch of Nandi- 
sathgba, p.262; B. of the Mnlasnrhgha 

I p. 278, 381, 283. 

* BaUiarS, kingdom mentioned by a 
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Mahomedan historian, which is the 
same as RSstraka^ dynasty, p. 636. 
Bankeyarasa of the Cellaketana family, 
a governor of RSs. family, p. 278. 
Bappa, (K.) of Mewar, p. 320. 
Bappabhatti, a Jain saint, p. 482. 
BhSbhCTya, a minister, p. 45. 
BhairavasSha son of PratSpa of the 
Eastr^uijha or Rathor race; p-9; 
sometimes called BhairamraasSha, a 
Mahomedan or Rajput name, p. 9f. 
Bhaja, inscription on a cistern at, 
p. 631. 

BharahapSla, a K. of T5ka race, p. 138, 
Bharata (name occurring in a Jain 
work ) p. 272. 

Bhavesa, a prince, p. 140. 

Bhillama ( V ) son of Melugi, of the 
Later Yadava dynasty, p. 352f, 356. 
Bhima or Bjrhadbhima K. p. 45 ; B. of 
Gujarath, K. of Calukya race, p. 50; 
B. a K., his date, p.73; B. the younger, 
his date, p. 75, B. K. of Patan, p. 92 
B. a prince, p. 283. 

Bhimadeva, K. of Gujarath, p. 45, 341f. 
Bhimata, Kalafijara K. p. 370. 

BhogTdSsa, a Jain pilgrim, p* 283. 
Bhoja,a king,during whose reign IJvata 
lived ; his date ; to be identified with i 
Bhoja of AvantI, p. o; B. K. of Malwa, } 
his date. p. 50, 51, 341. 

Bhojaraja, fourth Gurjara king of the ! 

Marwar dynasty, p. 636. 

Bhuyada caste of (Jains) p. 283. ! 

Bir Sirhha Deo, a Tomara prince, p.216; 
Virasiifaha; his history ; founder of 
a Hindu Kingdom at Gwalior, ibid, 
his date, ibid. 

Brahma, a K. defeated by Jahla, p. 353. 
Bukkaraya, founder of Vijayaiiagara 
dynasty; his date as occurring in 
an Inscription, p. 99. 

CahuvSnas or Chahuwans or CabumSna 
(Cavhana) p. 143; originally belong¬ 
ing to a foreign race, p. 522 ; become 
Rajputs, p. 523; a Rajput family 
mentioned by Tod, p. 636, 

Caitanya, his date, p. 198. 


Calukya, early C. kings, the extent of 
their dominions ; the origin claimed 
by them ; not thoroughly extirpated, 
p. 14; decoau C.s, their o )untry 
sometimes oalled'Telahgapa, p. 43 ; 
list of C. Anahilapampa princes, 
p. 45, 93; C. khigs oi PStai? their 
dates, p. 73f. 

Campa, a Jain lady, p. 283. 

Camunda, a K. his date, p. 73; 77. 

CSmundadeva K., p. 45. 

Candapa of the PrSgvSta race, p. 93. 

Candaprasada, p. 93; (a K. of PrSg* 
vata race.) 

Candasimha of the PragvS^a family, 
minister of Calukya Gujarath kings ; 
same as Candapa mentioned in Kirti' 
kaumudl, p. 38. 

Candesvara a minister of MithilSp.140; 
C. a king, p. 335, 340; probably same 
as Candamahasena or Capda of 
Chohan race, p. 340. 

Candra ( Candanaih ), a Hindu name 
in Junnar Inscription, p. 628. 

Candrabhanu, king of Kasi; his genea* 
logy, p. 12. 

Candragupta-Vikramilditya drives 
away foreigners, the most famous 
prince of the dynasty, p. 535; C. 
founder of Maurya dynasty, p. 625. 

Candraklrti, a Jain teacher, p. 283. 

CandrSpIda, Kashmirian king, his 
embassy to China, p. 430. 

Candraseiia, a Chohan prince, p. 140, 
143. 

Capotkata princes, their dates, p. 72f. 

Castana, same as Tiastenes, name 
occurring in some Inscriptions, and 
coins, p. 630. 

Cedipati, a K. p. 335, 340. 

Celladhvaja, proper name, p. 277- 

Cellaketana, proper name, p, 277. 

Central Asian invading tribes, taking 
up Hinduism, p. 519. 

Chinese chronology as affecting the 
dates of Kashmirian Kings, p. 430f. 

Chohan Hararalra, p. 343. 

i-( people of C hina ) p. 338. 
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Citfa ( Citasa), the Yavana, giving the j 
Dining Hall, at Junnar, p. 628. 

Cociagahga, K, of Orissa, p. 440. 

Colas, p. 340. 

Colavai, Prakrit for’Colapati a king, 

P. 336. 

Dabhoi Inscription, composed by Some- 
svara (account of Kirtikaumudl), p.lO. 

Diida, Commander of the troop of 
Elephants; Conqueror of Vijjana 
( Kalacuri K.), p. 352, 356. 

Daraacika, IiKscriptioii in a Nasik cave, 
mentioning D., p. 631. 

Danis ( Jain ), p. 283, 

Darpanarayana, a prince, ]>. liO. 

Daudasah, his date, p. 77. 

Deo Brahm, a Toniara prince •- Deva- 
vanna - Devbarma, p. 216. 

Dcvasakti, Hrst Gurjara king of the 
Marwar dynasty, p. 636. 

Devasena, a Chohan prince, p. 143. 

Dhamma, a Yavana mentioned in n 
Karla Inscription, p. 627. 1 

Dhanacandra, a Jain, p. 248. ; 

Dbarma, a king of Gauda, hereditary i 
enemy of ima, p. 80. 

Dliiramati, queen of Narasimhadeva, 

K. of Mithila, or Tirhut called 
KclinosvararSjapandita by caste a 
Brabnian, p. 148. 

Dbruvaseua I, aValabhi prince called 
a Bhagavata, p. 189. 

DidsNanI, Inscription ( copperplate ) a(, 
of Vikrama Saka 9, calling the j 
province of Gujarath ‘ Gnrjaratra' 
p. 636. 

Durlabha, a Calukya K. of Aanahila- j 
pattana, p. 51; D. a king, his date, j 
p. 73. i 

Durlabhadeva K., p. 45. i 

Dvijendrakirti, a Jain Teacher, p. 283. 

Gahga dynasty, its rule over Orissa, , 
p. 439; its Inscriptions, p. 4391; 
genealogy of the dynasty, p. 440f. 

GangSdhara, son of Dada, p. 352, 356; 
G. brother of Jahla, p. 353. 

Gauija, K., p. 341. 

Gautamiputra, defeating and extir¬ 


pating the dynasty of Nabapana, 
the foreigner, p. 629. 

Gehlote dynasty, p. 320. 

GhaUyala, Inscription (stone) at 
calling the province of Gujarath 
“ Gujaratra ”, p. 636. 

Gopala, Commander of Kirttivarman, 
p. 341f. 

Govinda IV, Rastraknta K.; called 
Sabasahka ; his date, p. 340f. 

Guhila, K. of Mewar, p. 320. 

Gujaratis, p. 485. 

Gujjara ( Prakrit) = Gurjara, K., p. 336, 
339. 

Guiula Inscription, p. 632. 

Gupta Dynasty, p- 535. 

Gurjaras, p. 340, 519. 

Gurjara, originally a foreign race, 
p. 522 ; (jiTrjara K,, p. 341; G. kings 
included among the Ksatriyas ; G. 
sanskritised form of Gujjara, p. 635 ; 
G. kings, belonging to the Pratihari 
dynasty according to the Inscrip¬ 
tion ; G.s establishing their rule in 
Marwar, p. 636; G. name assigned 
to the Rajput Padib^ra family ; G. 
Gauda Brahmans in Rajputana, p.637. 

Guzr, a tribe similar to the Gurjaras, 
spreading to the sea of Azab in 
Russia, p. 636. 

Hammira, three kings of this name— 
the first of the Haranti branch of 
Chohan dy.,prince of Mevad at war 
with Mahoraedans, p. 49, 330f., 331, 
340; another of Gehlote f., p. 320, 
331, 340; a third of Sakambari of the 
race of Chahuvana f.; mentioned in 
Ekavali, hero of Hammlramaha- 
kavya of Nayacandrasuri, p. 330, 
331; H. K., p. 48, 335. 

Harapharana. making a gift to the 
hall at Karla Caves, p. 627. 

Harasiiiiha. a prince of Mithila, p. 140. 

Harasiriihadeva, a king of Mithila, 
defeated by the Euiperor of Delhi, 
p. 148. 

Harihara, king of Vijayanagar, p. 31. 
Hariscandra, a king of T3ka racfe, 

p Hi 
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Harivaiiisavarman, son of Maiigo of 
of Mahendra race, p. 148. 

Hemantasena, of Sena dy , p. 347, 348. 

Heniar3ja, son of Kesa, p. 283, 

Hima Kudphises, a king of Kusana ( or 
Turuska) dy.; this name is by no 
means Hindu but from description 
on coins appears to have become a 
stannch Saivite, of 2nd or 3rd 
century after Christ, p. 633. 

Hindu dynasty of Guptas succeeding 
foreigners, p. 535. 

Hoysala Yadavas ruling over Mysore, 
p. 99. 

Human, the Moghul K., his date, p. 49, 
78. 

Hdnas or Huns, put down by Yaso- 
dharman, p. 535; H. coming to India 
after the downfall of the Gupta 
empire, end of 5th cen, A. D.; H. a 
gotra among the Rajputs ; one tribe 
of these H. established itself in 
Hungary where it still flourishes, 
p. 635. 

HwanThsang, the Chinese traveler, 
p. 3,198. 

I-cha-fon-mo ( Chinsse I K, of Central 
India sending an embassy to China 
- Yasovarman of Kanauj, p. 431. 

Indra HI or ^^ilyavarsa, (Ras. K.), 
p. 370. 

IndrBgnidatta, Yavana son of Dharma* 
deva, in a Nasik Inscription, p.628. 

Irilasa, a Yavana, mentioned in a 
Junnar Inscription, as constructing 
two tanks, p. 628. 

Isvarasena, ninth year of, in a Nasik 
Inscription, p. 632. 

Jaganmalla, a Jain pilgrim, p. 283. 

JagannSthBsrama, a RBmBnujlya Guru, 
p. 162. 

Jahangir, p. 78. 

Jahla, son of DBda, his exploits; 
makes Bhillama king, defeats GQr- 
jara K., p. 352f, 356f. 

Jain sources for the date of Yaio- 
varinan’s death, p. 432. 


Jainollabhadena = Zuinul Abuddin, K 
of Kashmir, p. 152. 

Jaisavalas, p. 283. 

Jaitugideva, son of DevapSla of the 
PramBra race, king of MBlava or 
Avanti, p. 249, 259. 

Jaitra, a Yadaya (or Kolhapur Sila- 
hara ?) K., p.355; as JaitrapBla, p.357> 

Jdjala - probably JBjadeva, minister 
of Himml a, mentioned by Naya- 
candre, 340, 

Ja ;’alh, Prakrit for JBjala aCounsellor 
P.336, 340. 

Jalaya (?) son of Vidyadhara, a Taka 
prince, p. 9. 

.TanSrdana, son of Gahgadhar, p> 353, 
357 ; J. tamed a lion, ibid. 

Jaya-d5ma, son of Tiastenes of Ujja- 
yini, p. 630. 

Juyakjrti, a Jain pilgrim, p. 283. 

Jayasiriiha of the Patap CBlukya 
dynasty, p. 65 ; his date as given in 
a work; J. K. of KsAmir, p. 430. 

Jelaluddiu Akbar; his date & genea* 
logy, p. 211. 

Junagad, Inscription (stone) at, men> 
tioning MahBksatrapa RudradSman, 
p. 630. 

! Junnar luscriptinji, mentioning a 
Yavana, p. 627. 

Jurja, a kingdom mentioned by a Mu- 
homedan historian which is the 
same as ‘Gurjara’, p. 636. 

Kacara, a Jain pilgrim, p. 283. 

Kalinga K. mentioned in EkBvall, 
p. 330 ■ Naraslihha K., ibid. 

KalyBna, a Jain pilgrim, p. 283. 

Kamalaklrti, a Jain pilgrim, p, 283. 

Kamarnava, a king of Orissa, p. 441. 

KSnhji, a Jain pilgrim, p. 283. 

Kanneri or Kanheri caves, Inscription ^ 
in, near Bombay, p. 277, 630. 

KBgivByanas, mentioned in Purapas 
after the Maury as. p. 625. 

Earauuli (=Ealacuri dynasty), p. 339. 

Karavimukti, father of MadanspBla? 
p. 138. 
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karUi caves, Inscription in, referring to 1 
Yavana people, p. 627. | 

Kivrna, a K. his date, p. 74, 339, 340, 342. ! 
K. a Vaghela K., p.76; K. the younger, j 
his date, p. 76; conflict between 
Kart.ia Patan CSlukya K. and K. of ; 
Dhara, p. 90f. ; KI. king of Cedi, of I 
Kara{la)curi dy., p. 341. 

Karnadeva, a Chohan-prince, p. 45,143; 
K.a king of Cedi married to the Huna ; 
princess Avaladevi, p. 635. 

Kilsi, K. of, p. 341. 

Kasisvara, a king, p. 337f; called Divo- ‘ 
dasa in com., p. 338. 

Kauiiirapala ( - Kamalapilla ) of Agra, ; 
p. 224. 

Khaodelavala line (Jain), p. 283. ' 

KliSrepatan Plates, p. 70. I 

Kliorasan, p. 340. I 

Krsr^a, K. of the later YSdava dy. help- ' 
ed by Laksmideva, p. 354, 357; K. II, 
Kas^irakllta K., his date, p. 370 ; K. . 
Ilf, Ras. K., p. 434; Rrs^as (three of j 
RSs. dy,), their dates, p. 70. 

Kpapadasa B5(Cn)hu5na of Ksatriya 
race, p. 283. 

KfSJjarSya of the Vijayanagara dy., 
his date, p. 70. 

Ksatrapa, the name of Saka kings, 
p, 628 ; derivation of K , p. 629 ; K.s 
of Ujjayini, line founded by Tiastenes, 
p. 630. 

Kseraaraja, a king, his date, p. 73. 
K.setrasiihha Khaitasiihha of the 
Chelote dy., p. 321. 

KurnSrapala, a Jain K., p. 45, 54, 80, 91; 
K. introduced Jain religion, his date, 
p. 74. 

Kurnarasiihha, p. 38. 

Kumbhakarna, K. of Medapata or 
Me war, p. 331. 

Kumbhakarna-Kumbho of the Ghelote 
dy., p. 321; patron of Maiujana, 
author of RajavalJabharaainJana. 

Kumbho, king of Mevrad, p. 42 ; same 
as Kumbhakarija mentioned by 
M and an a, ibid. 

Kunwar Pal, aTomara prince = Kiiinara 
Pal, p. 216. 


Ku^anas, mentioned in Rajataranginl, 
as kings ruling in the north, p. 633. 
Kutabadin, his date, p. 77. 

Lakkhamadevi, queen of Candrasiifaha, 
p. 140. 

Lak.sa of the Ghelote dy., p. 321. 
Lak^ma^asena, the six poets at hi.s 
court, p. 321; bis date, ibid ; L. son 
of Ballalasena, p. 344f. 

Lak.?mideva, son of Janardana, p. 354 * 
the beautiful garden bo built, p. 
354, 357. 

Lalitaditya or Muktapi^a, king of 
Kashmir defeated by Ya^ovarman, 
p. 81 f,; his embassy to China, p. 4291. 
430f. 

Lavapaprasada of the VaghelS-CS- 
lukya dy. of Gujaratb, p. 10, 44f. 
Lokaditya or Cellapataka, a Governor 
P. 276f. 

Luyiga, a prince of Pragva|a line, p.93. 

Madafa(r), his date, p. 77. 

MadanapSla, K. p. 6; M. belonged to 
Taka-race, a f. of petty ohiefs, ruling 
at K3sth3, p. 9; patron of Visvesrara- 
bhat(a» author of Madanap3rij5ta ; 
his date, p. 137ff. 

Madhava, minister of Bukka and Hari* 
hara, kings of Vijayanagara. p. 437. 
Madhavarav Peshwa, p. 327. 

Magas, colonies of the foreigners in 
Rajputana, Marwar, Agra and 
Bengal; M. becoming Brahmans, 
p. 633 ; Inscription concerning the 
M., relating their history ; M., made 
worshippers of Gcd by B3mba, p. 634. 
Mah3deva of the YSdava dy. king of 
MaharSstra, reigned at Devagiri, 
p. 42, loi, 436. 

Mahammad, p. 79. 

Mahammad Faruki of Malwa, p. 78. 
Mahammadshah, p. 78. 

I Mahamud Begarra, p. 78f. 
i MahSrSstras, a K. p. 341. 
i MaharSya BivadSsa, a princo} p. 197« 
MabSsarman, a physician, p. 208. 
Mahendrapala, K. of Gurjara dy. ruled 
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in Marwar, originally a GQrjara, but 
called as belonging to the solar race, 
p. 522, 636; K. of Kanauj, his dates, 
p. 434. 

Mahi, a Jain Merchant, p. 283. 

Mahidhara, son of DSdS ; p. 353, 856; 
defeated king Vijjana( kalacuri ) K. 
ibid. 

Mahimud (II); his date; p. 77; M. 
(Ill), his date; M. (IV) his date; p.78. 

MahipHla, a PSla K. of Bengal, p. 347; 
M. Sixth Gurjara K. of the Marwar 
dy. p. 636. 

Mahomed (the Prophet) p. 519. 

Mahomedan incursions, a continuation 
of preceding foreign invasions, p.519. 

Mahomedans, incorporation with, ad¬ 
vocated, p. 637. 

Mai(l)lugi, a K. defeated by Jahla, 
p. 353, 357. 

Malaa, Prakrit for Malaya a K., p. 336, 
340. 

Maladeva, Hindu king of Jodhpur; of 
the Rathor family p. 49. 

Malava K. p. 341. 

MalavarSa-MSlavaraja, p. 339f. 

Malta, a king defeated by Jahla, P.353, 
357. 

Malladeva, a K. of PrSgvSta race, p.93. 

Mahgala, son of Hema ( Jain ) p. 283. 

Mapikyamalla, a prince, p. 177. 

Maurya dynasty,mentioned in the Purft- 
ijas ; extent of their empire, p. 625. 

Mayurfija of the Kalacuri d. p. 370. 

Melugi K. ( of later Yadavas ), p. 352; 
as Mailugi or Mallugi, p. 356. 

Menander, mentioned by Patanjali; 
his coins; extent of his kingdom, 
p. 626 ; M. and Milindra one and the 
same person, p. 627. 

Meneander of the Greoo-Baotrian 
dynasty, = Yavana, p. 518. 

Mihirakula, Haija king known from 
inscriptions, p. 635, 

Moghul kings of Delhi, their names 
and dates, p. 78. 

Mokala of the Ghelote d. p. 321. 

Mudafar, bis date, p. 77, 78; MudSpar, 
his date p. 77. 

Muktapi4a) in his embassy to China 


claims central India; K. ( Ya^ovar- 
man V ) as his ally, p, 432. 

MUladeva, a K. p. 45. 

Malaraja, a K. p. 45, 77. 91; K. of tho 
Pata? Ca, line, his genealogy, p. 66 : 
founder of Pfi$ai).C5. kingdom; his 
datep. 73; MUla, the younger, a K , 
his date, p. 75. 

Mulasamgha. p. 274, 378. 

Mufija, uncle of Bhoja, his history ; 
and date p. 50f; M. of DhSrS, p. 318 ; 
M. defeated by Jahla p. 353, 357. 

Mussulman Sovereigns of Gujarath, 
their dates, p. 77f. 

Muzafar, p. 78. 

Nagabhata, second Gurjara king of the 
Marwar dynasty, p. 636. 

Nahapana, coins of, found in great 
number, in India, establishing a 
kingdom in India, p. 629. 

Nandisamgha, branch of MQlasarhgha. 

p. 281. 

NandySmnSya, p. 278. 

Narasimha,different kings of that name 
p. 332; N. kings of Orissa, I, II, HI, 
IV pp- 440-442 ; N. a king mentioned 
in Kkavali p. 329, 330; K. Panegyris¬ 
ed in EkSvali of VidySdhara-N. II 
of Orissa, p. 442. 

Naravarman, grandson of Bhoja of 
DbarS, p. 53. 

Narayapad5sa = Narondas, a prince, 
p. 287f. 

Nasik Inscriptions referriug to 
Yavanas, p. 628,631- 

Nival, wife of Malu, a Jain follower, 

p. 281. 

Orissa princes, their list, p. 439. 

Pa4h3ra, family of Rajputs, mentioned 
by Tod, p. 636. 

Padmavati, queen of Pratapa, p. 343. 

Fahlava dominance, p. 194. 

PSla dynasty, p. 348; its chronology 
ibid. 

Pala, kings of Bengal, p. 347. 
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Parmars, originally belonging to a ^ 
foreign race, p. 522 ; become Rajputs, 
p. 523. 

ParamSra (PramSra), family of Raj¬ 
puts, mentioned by Tod, p. 636. 

Parsis, cultivating formerly Sanskrit 
lore, p. 41. ■ 

pStasah, as title of Mussulman 
sovereigns of Gujarath, p. 77. 

Patlar;i Gotra ( Dig. Jain), p. 283. 
PerojasShi, == Phero?, Sh-ah Taghlak 
p. 49. 

Peshwa, etymology of the word, p. 327. 
Phatteshah, a king, p, 21U; his era, 
p. 212 ; ruler of (larhwal, p. 212. 
Prahlad.ana, a K. of Paramfira line, 
p. 93. 

Pralapa, son of ViryabhSnu, king of 
Chohan race, p. 343. 
pratSpamalla of the Rastraknta race, 
a dependent of Anahilapat^na 
Ciilukyas, p. 9, 91. 

PratSparudra Qajapati, king of Oriss.a, 
p. 155. 

Pratapasena, a Chohan prince, p. 143. 
PpthurSja, Chohan king, p. 331; date of ' 
his defeat by Shahabuddin Ghori, 
p. 249. 

Ptolemy, the Geographer, p. 630. 
PulumUyi, ruling at Palthan, mentioned I 
by Ptolemy, p. 630. 

Rughunath.arao or RSghava Peshwa, 
p. 327. 

Rajasiihha, a prince? p. 283. 
K:\mabhadra, third Gurjara king of the 
Marwar dynasty, p. 636. 

Ramaoandra of the Yadava dynasty of 
Devagiri, p. 101, 214. 

R.imadasa, Minister of Akbar, p. 211. 
Kamadeva, Yadava king of Devagiri^ 
P. 436. 

RamasSstrin, NyfiySdhisa of Madhava- 
rav Peshwa, p. 327. 

Hduaga, a YSjQika, p. 214. 

Ranavigraha, a Cedi king, his date^ 
p. 363, 370. 

H i<trakiTta-kiJla, p. 70f.; belonged to 
the Yadu branch, ibid. 


RS^trakH^a, the Sk.form of RSstraudha 
or Ra^hor, p. 9; date of their dis¬ 
placing Calukyas, p. 14; R.s con* 
stantly at war with the Guriara K>s 
of Marwar and Kanauj, p. 636. 
BataSditya, a king, his date, p. 73. 
Ratnapala, a prince of Taka race, 
p. 138. 

Ratnasen5, mother of KumSrapSla K., 
p. 74. 

! RSyasila, a prince, p. 280f. 
j ^^saiiihitS, legends connected with 
passages in. p. 293. 

Rsahhadus.'i, a .Jain scribe, p. 278. 
Rudrabhiiti, an AhhTra General, men- 
j tioned in a (hinda Inscription, p. 632. 
Rudra-dama. grandson of Tiastenes of 
Ujjayini, p. 630. 

Rudraditya, Counsellor of Munju, p. 50. 
Rudra-siihha etc., subsequent kings in 
the dynasty of Tiastenes, p. 630; R. 
ruling in 102 Haka, p. 632. 

S3dh3rana, a king of Taka race, p. 138. 
Sahajapula, a king of Taka race, p. 138. 
Sahasahka, K. called in com. VikraniS- 
ditya, p. 337 • K. of Kanoj, p. 340f. ; 
his identirication ('/) with Govinda 
IV, Rafi. K. p. 341. 

Sabi Sikandara •- SikandarShah L'-d.i, 

p. 49. 

1 Sahibavandina, king of Turuskas, p. 247; 

1 S. mentioned by AsSdhara - Shaha- 
i buddin Ghori founder of Mahomedan 
power in India; his defeat of Prthu- 
rSja, p. 249. 

S5h Jh5m( Jehan ), p. 78. 

1 Saka dominance, p. 194, 

! Saka, kingly line, mentioned in 
I PurSnas as future rulers, p. 625; 
i 8. kings coming after the Yavanas, 
p. 628 ; 8. getting incorporated with 
the Ksattriyas, p. 631. 

Sakas, (-Mahomedans) Lord of, p.l43 
Saka Visnudatta, mentioned in a Nasik 
Cave Inscription, p. 631. 

Saka woman marr ied hy a Hindu king 
p. 630. 

gakandar, his date. p. 17■ 
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Salem Sah, the lord of Mleccha kings- 
Jehangir, son of Akabar, p. 283. 

Salivahana, a substitute for the name 
Satavahana, p. 625. 

Salvatimma, minister of Krsnaraya of 
Vijayanagara, p. 154f.; date of 
KrariarSya, p. 155. 

Samanta ( a proper name), p. 38. 

Saraantasirhha, a K. his date, p. 73. 

samba, son of Dada p. 352, 356. 

S5rfagr5iDapIda, a King of Kashmir, p. 
430. 

Saiiikaraganda, of the Cellaketana 
family, a governor of Raf- family p. 

^ 278. 

Saihkaranandana? p. 53. 

Sarahga( Sarahga ? )deva a K., p. 75. 

Sarahgadeva, king of the Calukya 
dynasty of Gujarath p. 38, 85. 

SarasvatTgaccha, p. 278. 281, 282, 

SarCTpa, a Chohan prince p. 143. 

SStakarni, king of the SStavEhana 
dynasty, mentioned in Kanneri in¬ 
scriptions, p, 630. 

SStavEhana line of kings at Paithan 
mentioned in PurSpas, p. 625; S. 
dynasty founded by Gautamiputra, 
p. 629. 

Satrap, identical with Ksatrapa p. 630. 

Saumapya Gotra ( Dig. Jain ) p. 283. 

SoleuciH, sovereign of the part from 
Syria to India, p. 625. 

Sena line of teachers and pupils, p. 274; 
S. kings of Bengal, their descent p. 
345; 8. dy. of Bengal, date of its 
foundation, its chronology, p. 347, 
348. 

Shah .Tehan, Emperor of Delhi, p. 
40, 224; date of his accession p. 79. 

SiddbarSja, his expedition against 
Devagiri p. 72; S. a Patap Ca. K., 
his date and conquests, his construct¬ 
ing a tank with a thousand temples 
of Siva p. 74; S. throws into prison 
K.s of Malva and Sindhu p. 91. 

Siddhasena, preceptor of Bappabhatti’ 

p. 81. 

Siha^a p. 48. 

SiJ^adhaySna, a yavanaof Dhenukaka^ 


I leading a Hindu life, mentioned in a 
j Karla inscription p. 627. 
j Sitiiha = a K., p. 353 YSdava K. Sih- 
ghana, 357, son of JaitrapEla, and 
grandson Bhillama V his date ; ibid 
p. 357. 

Sihghapa-Sithhana a powerful YSdava 
K. of Devagiri p. 46 ; his exploits, his 
invasion of Gujarath p.46; reason why 
he did not pursue Lavapaprasada, 
p. 47. 

Sihghapadeva mentioned in Sariiglta- 
ratnakara as the author’s patron i\ 
43f; S. and Lavana( LEvapya )■ 
i prasSda, sample of a treaty between 
them p. 45f. 
i Sobhanadeva p. 38. 

' Sola, family priest Of Mfllaraj,I, Patau 
! CSlukya K, p. 90. 

I Solankis, originally belonging to a 
■ foreign race, p. 522; become Rajputs, 
p, 523. S. a Rajput family mentioned 
by Tod p. 636 ; branch established at 
I Anahilapattan in Gujarath p. 637. 

; Soma, a K. of PrSgvEta race p. 93 ; S. 
i a Mantrin at whose direction Pafico- 
; pakhySna was prepared p. 322, 

I Srenika, ( king V ) p. 272. 

; Subbatavarman, a K. of MSlava, p. 250,. 

Subhauma, a future Tirtharbkara of 
j Jains, p. 282. 

Suuga = mentioned in Puranas after the 
Maoryas p. 625. 

Suryasena, a prince of Chohan race, 
p. 143; his genealogy, ibid ; his date, 
p. 144. 

Tailapa (I ), Later Ca. K. called K. of 
Telahgana, p. 43, 318; T. (I) founder 
of later Ca. dy. p. 50f; his date, p.5l. 
Taka race, p. 9. 

Tar3pida, K. of Kashmir, 430. 

TejahpEla, K. date of his death, p. 80; 
T. of Pragvata race, p. 93. 

Tejapala, son of Dhanar3ja, a Jain, 
p. 283. 

Tiastenes, king of UjjayinI, mentioned 
by Ptolemy, p. 630. 

Tihui?apala=Tribhuvanapala, a K. hU 
date, p. 75f, 
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Timur (the Moghul), p. 216. 

Tomara princes of Gwalior, their list, 
p. 2l5f. 

Toramitna, u Hilna king known from 
inscriptions, p, 635. 

Trilihga, king of Harihara^a Vljaya- 
nagara king? p. H. * 

Turkns, p. 76. 

Turkman tribes transformed into Raj- 
put Royal races, p. OSH. 

Turuskas, or the Turkish kings, p. 633. 

Udayaditya, son of Bhoja, K. p. 341. 
Udayasiiiiha, a MaharSna of Mewad, 
p. 287f. 

Udda - Prakrit Utkala K., p. 339. 
IJddharana, a Chohan prince, p. 14.3. 
Udekliflih, his date. p. 77. 
l.'savndata, son of Dinika and son-in- 
hvw of Nahapana, mentioned in a 
Nasik Inscription, p, 629. 

Usavadatta, name same us either 
Yrsabhadatta or R.sabhadatta, p.629. 
ITtkala, K. mentioned in Ekavali, p. 
330; - Nurasiihha K.; ibid U. Prakrit 
Udda, p. 388 ; 341. 

Vaghela kings of P.atan, their dates, 
p. 75f. 

Vaijala, son of Vikramaditya o) the 
(Miohan race, p. 15H. 

Vajjis or Vfjjis, Ksatriyas, a Republic 
in Buddha’s time, p. 535. 

Vajrasena (.Iain ) p. 48. 

Valabhi princes, called Mahesvaras, j 
p. 189. 198. 

Vallabha, son of Krsna-Govinda 11. 

RSs. K.. p. 277. 

Vallabhedeva K. p. 45. 

Vallabhar5ja, a K., p. 77, 

Yallar3ia or Vallabha raja, a K. his 
date, p. 73. 

Vanaraja, ( K. ) his date, p. 72. 

VaudS and Bbuyada, K.s, his con¬ 
quest and date, p. 73. 

VarSnasi, king of, p. 341. 

VastupSla, a K, of PrSgva^ race, p. 79, 
80,90,93; a panegyric on him by 
Soipesvara, p. 92; V.’s genealogy, 


p. 93; V, Gujarath K., his d-tite 
p. 330. 

Vatsa(muni) gotra, p. 352, 356. 
Vatudasa, a feudatory of Laksmana- 
sena, p. 347, 

Vijayanugara dynasty, p. 162. 
Vijayasona, a 8ena K, p. 342, 347. 
Vijayasimha, a GujarathCalukya mini¬ 
ster, p. 38. 

Vijayavarman, king of Vindhyas- 
Malava, p. 247, 250 ; V. Jayavarma' 
deva son of Yasovarman? p. 250. 
Vijjana Kalacuri K. p. 352, 356. 
Vikrama, a Gujarath Ca. minister, p. 
.38; V. K. p. 339, 341; = Vikramaditya 
I, of the later Ca. d., uncle of Ahava- 
malla, Ca. K., p. 341, 342. 
Vikramaditya, I of early Ctt. dy. p,l09, 
341; V. hi.s Era, e.xprossly stated to 
be called Saiiivat, p. 290 ; difference 
between it and 8aka Era, ibid. 
Vindhyavarman, a K. of Malava, p. 
2.50. 

Virabhanudeva I, K. of Orissa, p, 441 ; 
VMI, p. 441; ( Vira iBhanudeva III, 
P. 441. 

Virndhavala, son of Lavanaprasada, 
p. 46 ; V. a K.p. 77; V. of the VagheUX 
Calukya d. of Gujarath, p, 10. 
Viramadeva, a prince of Idar, p. 288. 
Vir.isiihha a K., his date, p. 73; V, a 
king of the Tomara line, his pedigree 
p. 215- 

Visaladeva, Anahiiapattaija Ca. K. 
p. 44 45 ; V. Gujarath K. p. 66; V. a 
VaghehX K., his date p. 75, 77; date 
of his accession, p. 76 ; date of three 
years’ famine in his reign, p. 80. 
VisalakTrti, a Jain High Priest, p. 281. 
Visnudatta, a Maratha name in an In¬ 
scription at Bhaja, p. 631. 

Visnudatta ( lady ), daughter of Agni- 
varman and mother of Visvavarman, 
depositing for treatment of the sick 
p. 631. 

Visvavarman, sou of Visnudatta, in a 
Nasik inscription, p. 631. 

Vudhika, a proper name or a term 
meaning a money lender, p. 63J. 
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VySghreravSla, a (Jain) family, 
p. 246f. 

YaBodharman, ruling over North-W. 
Malwa and Rajaputana, p. 535; y.= 
ya^ovarman (V) a K. who killed the 
Gauda K. p. 80. 

Yasovarman, K. of Kanauj; his date 
pp. 80, 81; K. of MSlava, p. 250 ; K. 
of Ranauj, patron of Bhavabhtiti, 


p, 429; date of his defeat by LalitS* 
ditya, p. 481. 

Yavanas=foreign writers on astro¬ 
nomy p. 40; Y. dominance, p. 194; 
Y. kings mentioned in PurSpas as 
future rulers, p. 625; Y. as followers 
of Buddha; Y. names completely 
Hinduised, p. 628. 

YogarSja, a K.; his date, p. 72. 
j Yona or Yavana, name of Macedonian 
Graek kings, p. 625, 


INDEX V 

ENGLISH AND GENERAL INDEX. 


Aboriginal races incorporated among 
the Aryan race formed the SOdra 
caste, p. 511. 

Affirmation and denial of a thing at 
one and the same time, p. 232. 

Age of marriage and its consummation 
according to Hindu Religious Law, 
pp.538,583; Age of consent Bill, p.538. 

Animal Sacrifice, p. 128; their killing 
at sacrifices not allowed, p. 178f. 

Aorist ( Sk. ), sense to be attached to 
it, p. 416f.; A., Perfect, Imperfect, 
their use in Aitareya BrShmapa; A. 
never used in Ait. Br3. in telling 
stories; but when it is found used there 
pp.416-417; A. = English Present Per¬ 
fect = completion of an action or a 
recent action confirmed by usage in 
other works, pp. 417, 419, 420; A. 
intended by Papini to show “this 
day’s ’’ past time or past time gene¬ 
rally, p. 419. 

Arhats (Jinas) twenty four, p. 311, 
Aristocratic form of Government pre¬ 
vailing in ancient Aryans of India, 


p. 535f; instances of states whore i 
prevailed, ibid. 

Astronomical observations mentioned 
in Vedic works; their date, p. 124; 
Astr.instrument purchased for govf, 

p. 349. 

Avesta very nearly similar in language 
to the Vedas, p. 635, 

Bible, religion in, adopted by PrSrthanu 
SamBj, p. 620. 

Boys—after upanayana to make over 
to Guru—to remain there for 12, 24 
or even 48 years—then to relinquish 
Brahmacarya and marry—time of 
Upanayana—boys married at an 
early age now p. 464. 

BrSbmapa caste—its formation p. 511; 
B. 8 learning from Ksatriyas p. 193; 
dining with Ksatriyas and Vaisyas 
p. 512 ; regaining their power lost to 
Buddhists with the rise of Candra- 
gupta and putting their social system 
j in order p. 535; B. club held in 
Bombay for introducing social re- 
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form into B. community in 1890, p. 
482. 

Brahraanic protest and enemies against 
the ritualistic system of the BrSh- 
raa^a period, p. 122; B. religious 
works, faults in them pointed out by 
a Jain p. 309f.; B. gods, Jain account 
of their mis-deeds p. 314 ; B. revival 
p. 444. 

Brahmanism, growing into prominence 
with the restoration of native dynas¬ 
ties, p. 194. 

Brahmo Samdj, p. 480; both a religious 
and social Institution, its present 
work, p- 525. 

British Government, benefits conferred 
by it, p. 513. 

Buddhism, grown powerful under for¬ 
eign rulers, p. 191; B. its rise, age, the 
favourite religion, its decline p. 444; 
defects in B. p. 613 ; B.—mor::l revo- | 
lution, the object of, p. 619. 

Buddhists, pp, 447, 455, 459; B of \ 
Northern India, their benevolence, 
p. 529; B. standing against Braha- 
nical religion, p. 613. 

Buddhistic Cardinal doctrines comfor- 
ed with other deotrines, p. 242f. 

Caste, intlucuce ot the aborigines, m- 
terniarriagcs between them and tlie 
Aryans, p. 448; aboriginal blood yet 
flowing through veins of high oaste 
Hindus of to-day, p. 449; any occupa¬ 
tion followed when needed, p.45U; C.s 
originally four, their origin often 
lanciful,increased by intermarriages, 
p. 451; these preserved their original 
Vedic character, formation of sepa¬ 
rate castes by change of locality, p. 
453; excommunication predominant 
in the time of early Buddhism, p.454; 
religious schools or sects gave rise 
to different castes, now about 3000 
C.s; C. distinction disregarded by 
Buddhists and Vaispavas p. 455; 
Senart’s theory, p. 456 ; use of meat 
used by twice born, even beef allowed 
by Apasiamba, this practiec prohi¬ 


bited by later Smrti writers; Sonart’a 
view—modern castes not grown out 
of old Varpas—this view opposed by 
Oldenberg—author’s view same as 
that of Oldenberg p. 457 ; meat used 
by Brahmanas of Bengal, Mithila 
etc. today, countries influenced by 
Buddhism abstain from it, SurS pro¬ 
hibited; it is a sin among seven 
deadly sins, p. 458; other races such 
asYavanas, Greeks, Sakas swelled 
number of castes by incursions into 
country ; few formed by mixed mar¬ 
riages, some original, some by loca¬ 
tion, p. 474 : separate castes caused 
by Abliiras, Gurjaras, Hhnas etc. ; 
many religious sects turned into 
castes, VrStyas, a fruitful source of 
multiplication, p. 475; Senart’s view 
on C. system ; absence of political 
and national feelings m India is 
cause of 0. distinctions p. 476 ; their 
obliteration necessary ; Buddha 
thought four castes equally pure, 
legend of AssalSyana ; this question 
disscussed with Buddha, p. 477; all 
saints did not look upon C. as a 
social evil; all revolutions were reli¬ 
gious .iml moral, p. 478; Stolid in- 
(iirt'erence to political revolutions: 
the same cannot be now continued : 
evils of (J. system obstructive to 
forinatioL of nation ; Piiramahaiina 
sofiety founded in 1850 to eradicate 
C. system all secretly dining to¬ 
gether p. 479 ; author initiated in the 
society in 1853; new reformers hostile 
tow’ards castes, like Buldha and 
Vaisnavas, these new bodies adopted 
all the programme of social re¬ 
formers except doing away of Purdah 
system in the case of women ; caste 
rules less observed owing to Railways 
and foreign travels, for improving 
one’s worldly position only ; remain¬ 
ing in previous religions by violating 
rules in foreign countries etc. invol¬ 
ves hypocrisy, this is highly prejudi¬ 
cial to the healthy growth of Hihdu 
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Society, p. 481; clubs and Padsads 
harden caste distinctions and not 
soften them; caste partiality not 
removed by English education p. 482; 
mixed marriages, open dining to¬ 
gether etc., re-enactraent of old 
Hindu Law be sought to obliterate 
C. distinctions p. 483; intercourse 
between respectable fam lies at least 
be organised ; national feeling useful 
in times of war ; caste feeling dies 
even harder than national feeling, 
p. 484; obliterations of caste dis¬ 
tinctions alone before our mind's eye, 
p. 485 ; provincial nationalities under 
the guidance of central authority will 
combine together for promotion of 
Indian interests ; confederation in 
social as well as Politics be our aim 
p. 486 ; Englisti Govt, effected a great 
revolution in institution of castes, 
no distinction between punishment 
to Sadra and Brahmaga, all old 
authorities on law set aside, Vedas 
may be recited by Sudras, p. 490; our 
duty towards lowest castes, Railways 
effected silent revolution, p. 491; 
each caste a separate community, 
no social intercommunication to 
bind them into one whole p. 492; 
chronic poverty of agricultural class¬ 
es etc. p. 493; going b.*.ck t ^ our 
society which once existed; late 
marriages, widow marriage, educa¬ 
tion of women must be restored, 
p. 497 ; exhibition of any C. partiality 
roust be severely condemned; Isvara- 
candra Vidyasagdra inaugurated re¬ 
form widow-marriage, it was san¬ 
ctioned by SSstras; reform through 
agency of caste is unsatisfactory, 
p. 498. 

Castes, their original formation ex¬ 
plained; p. 511f; formerly not very 
rigid, instances p.512; present number 
4000, their evil effects; p. 512; multi¬ 
plying, p. 520 ; their fusion necessary 
for national unity, p, 524; lower 


I castes in depressed condition be- 
I coming Christians to improve their 
I social condition p.528; C.s due to the 
feeling of exclusiveness, p. 532; secret 
! violation of caste rules but outward 
; conformity to them, p. 534; C. clubs 
I for separate C.s an evil p. 522, 

[ Caste system, not in Vedic time, its ori¬ 
gin p. 511; C. system a monster p. 515>’ 

1 its germs existing among European 
Aryans p. 520; its aboiltion p. 522; 

' its inveterate nature ; its germs des¬ 
troyed early in Europe p. 523f. 

Central Reform Association at Bombay 
a proposal for establishing it, p. 524. 

! Christianity, moral revolution the ob- 
I ject. of, p.619. 

I Commensality, another characteristic 
i of caste; restrictions to food for four 
castes; authors of Dharmasastra 
differ, p.452. 

I Committee, cheap literature, of the 
Theistic Association of Bombay. 

I which published 1883; the author’s 

anniversary address, etc.; Theism, 

! p. 603. 

I Concubines, p. 515. 

j Conjectural emendations, European 
' scholars oondemned for indulging 

too fre-iueatly in ; their gratuitous 
; and provoking “emendations” p. 423. 

, Connubium, essence of castes, p. 452. 

' Conventionalism in Skr. works begin¬ 
ning to prevail, p. 429. 

, Copperplates, a set of purchase for 
Govt. p. 349. 

I Corn Laws, ( in England ) p. 533. 

! Corporate consciousness, results of its 
i want in use instanced by the growth 

! of social evils, p. 519f. 

j Creation according to Kasmir Saivisrn, 

; real, p. 204; C. not Vivarta, illusion, 
regarded as Parinama p. 221, 
Critical scholar, his point of view, 
p. 504 ; C. method applied to philoso¬ 
phy and religion p. 604. 

Custom, making people oblivious to 
the cruelty or absurdity of a practice; 
instances, p. 511; its tyranny p. 512 
Ca. god p. 513, 
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Dancing, Drawing and Music, a part of 
women’s education, in Epic times, 
p. 505. 

Dialects, different from the Prakrits, 
p. 285. 

Digest-writers, texts quoted by, not 
always found in the original works ; 
p. 544; the authors,of Digests not 
regarded as infallible p. 558. 

Discontent with present condition, 
root of progress, p. 537. 

’ Dnyan Prakash ’ of Poona, p. 518, 527. 
Drunkenness amongst higher castes, 
what it is due to, p. 534, 

Early marriages, their results, p. 528. 
Ecclesiastical Absolutism ( in India ) 
checking freedom of thought and 
action, p. 535f. 

Electric Telegraph in Vedas, p. 568. 
Endogamy, characteristic of caste 
generally becoming the rule, p. 450, 
451. 

English Education, its liberalising 
effect p. 513, 530. 

Equinoxes, revolution of the, “ a Veda- 
bSbya " opinion, p. 212. 

Etymological school of European 
scholars, p. 508. 

Euclid, p. 421. 

European civilization, its liberalising 
contact, p. 513. 

Evolution,Law of,applicablo in material 
and spiritual world ; what its fulfil¬ 
ment implies, p. 537. 

Falsehood, optimistic smooth; F. in 
social matter, p. 536, 

Female education, date of its being 
undertaken, p. 520; originally in pri¬ 
vate hands, afterwards taken up by i 
govt., p, 521; F. infanticide, p. 495, 
519, 531; its practice in Bengal and 
among Rajputs p. 510. 

Figures, omitted in representing regnal 
years; p. 440; figure 8 repre.sonting 
6th year of a reign, ibid; fig. 22 = 18th 
year of a reign, ibid. 

Fish, as offering to Devi in Tilntrik 
worship; p. 223. 


Foreign incursions, contributing to 
social degeneration, p. 510; F. in¬ 
vading races becoming Hindus, 
Ksatriyas, or Sudras, p. 519, 522, 637 
competition of F. nations, p. 520; F. 
travel as part of social reform pro¬ 
gramme, p. 523; foreigners conquer¬ 
ing Hindus because of the latter’s 
wanting in National sentiment, p. 
534. 

Funeral ceremonies, the Vodic verse 
to be repeated about the wife’s rising 
up from the side of the dead husband, 

). 507. 

Girls, nine months old, married to 
hoya about a year old, p. 507; 
their proper age for bearing children 
according to ancient and modern 
medical authorities, p. 555. 

God, all religions revealed by Him, p. 
608 ; One Supreme Godhead, all other 
gods are His several names, p. 610 ; 
growth of worship of gods, p. 611; 
G. in the religion of the Prarthana 
Samaj, p. 620; G. as leading men from 
the primitive times to the present 
day, p. 621. 

Grammar, necessity of teaching it, p. 
413; iu connection with language; 
in teaching Skr. Grammar ibid; 
grammatical terms ( Skr. ), prejudice 
agaiust them, p. 415. 

Hair, their shaving off (Jain) p. 236. 

Hiudus, not rude or careless observers 
of astronomical facts, p. 123f.; 
their careful philological obser¬ 
vations; careful preservation of Veda 
and sacrificial worship, p. 124 ;H. 
community a geographical extension 
only, p. 512 ; individual advancement 
the goal of Hindus ; want of national 
consciousness among ancient Hindus, 
p. 518f.; 534; H. dominion restored by 
Sikhs in the North and Marathas in 
the South, p. 535; ancient H. laws al¬ 
lowed girls to remain unmarried after 
puberty,p.540;preraahomedan foreign¬ 
ers absorbed in H. society; incor- 
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poration of preinahomedan foreign¬ 
ers into the H. social organisation, 
pp. 624-638. 

Hindu religious law, lines of its later 
deve’opment, p, 514; religious reform 
necessary before social reform, p. 526; 
its tendency to find a text to justify 
a new custom, p. 544; it allows con¬ 
summation of marriage deferred for 
three years after puberty, p. 550; H. 
religious law writers, their rules re¬ 
garding consummation of marriage 
shown to harmonise with ancient 
medical authorities, p. 554, 557. 

Historical work in broken Sanskrit 
and Gujarati, pp. 72-79. 

Imperfect, its use in the Aitareya 

Brahmapa, p. 416. 

India, its Individual life and want of 
corporate life, p. 518. 

Indians, capacity fv r assimilating 
national sentiment not denied to 
them, p.536. 

Indian Civil Service,I.Medical service, 
p. 481; I. Legislative Council, p. 538. 

Infant marriages as the logical resu t 
of early marriages, p. 531. 

Intercourse immediately after maturity 
if necessary according to Hindu reli¬ 
gious law, pp. 538-540; no text in 
support of its being necessary on the | 
occasion of the first course, p. 545, | 
547 ; I. not mandatory but only per¬ 
missive, p. 550f., 553. I 

Interest, rate of. according to a Nasik 
inscription, p. 629. 

Invisible and Infinite, forcing itself 
upon man, since the dawning of 
human intelligence, p. 605, 607. 

Jains, Digambara sect, its origin, p. 
223f.; doctrine and their exposition; 
D. J. legendary literature p. 2701; 
five classes of persons in D. J. deserv¬ 
ing adoration enumerated, p. 280; 
SvetSmbara Jains, their works and 
Mss. examined by S. R. Bhandarkar 
( author’s son), p. 286; J. SrSvakas 
(lay followers ) their duties, p. 264 ; 


J.s., their giving Sanskrit form to 
the Prakrit words, p. 266n.; J. monks, 
their duties, p. 268; J.s admitting 
Brabmanic domestic ceremonies, p. 
286; J.s copying BrShraapas, p. 318. 

Jain BhSpdaras, p’. 68; J. sacred books 
written in the prevalent dialect of 
the time when the books were writ¬ 
ten, p. 286; J. doctrines compared 
with orther doctrines, p. 242f.; J. 
Jewels, five, making up the whole J. 
creed p. 241;J. knowledge coexten¬ 
sive with Loka and Xloka, p. 228f.; 
J. K. of five kinds, p. 251f.; J. K. 
formerly only orally transmitted 
with no books, changes in it p. 285 ; 
J. sacred Literature, an account of 
it, its three divisions, p. 252f.; its 
traditional history as given in Dig. 
Pa^tSvali, pp. 284-286; J. sacred 
Lore reduced to writing by two 
Munis p. 285; J. Metaphysics p. 244; 
28 Observances laid down for a 
Sramapa J. p. 238; J. Philosophy, its 
compromising with two Brahmauic 
schools, p. 286; J. Religion as path 
of universal love, p.; 74; 58 Rites 
similar to Brahmanic rites and hav¬ 
ing same names but with different 
Mantras, p. 274; J. scriptures when 
first written, p. 286; total number of 
letters and words in it, p. 256; J. soul, 
its three kinds of development, p. 226; 
J, Story of a Brahman ascetic mar¬ 
rying a widow, p. 509; J. sectarian 
writing p. 317. 

Jainism, its “Three Jewels" p. 225; 
these are JnSna, Darsana, CSritra or 
Dharma ( moral discipline ) p. 239f.; 
J. maintains the existence of the 
soul, an independent substance; 
regards love hatred etc. as qualities 
of the soul, p. 242; its compromise 
between different systems; J. not a 
sect of Buddhism, doctrines common 
to both J.and Buddhism; moral disci¬ 
pline according to them both p. 243f; 
J. later than B. p. 244; J. having no 
books written for a long time, p. 284 > 
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J. growing strong with the decline | 
of B. and approximating to Brah- , 
maoism'; appropriating Brahmanic i 
popular heroes, p. 286; J. found about ; 
the time of B.‘ ibid; Jainism and ; 
Vaisesika system, points of re- 
semblance,*p. 243f. • 

Jainistic Highest condition explained, 
p. 235f.; J. Inscriptions, their paucity ^ 
in the beginning of Jainsim, p. 286. | 

Japanese, their modern progress and ! 
reform p. 536. I 

Jupiter amongst the Romans, p. 620. j 

Kesari ( Poona weekly ), p. 578. 

Kulin marriages, practice of, in Bengal, i 
reason of the practice being establi- ; 
shed, p. 510; K. marriages of about ' 
100 or more girls to one man, p, 531f. i 

Eulinism p- 495. 

Languages, offshoots of Sk, modern 
vernaculars, formation of Prakrit and ! 
Pali, p. 447 ; L. Vocal peruliaritios 
of different Indian provinces dis- ■ 
played, p. 448. | 

Learned classes (ancient Indian) they ! 
never lost their peculiar excellences, i 
p. 534. i 

MSdhva AcSryas, succes>i n list of the | 
( High Priests ), pp. 17-20. 

Madhva sect ( system ) Miccossion list 
of their High Priests, p. 16f.: nature 
of these lists, p. 16. 

Madhva Vedanta system, p. 15f. 

Madras Hindu Social Reform Associa¬ 
tion, an address on Social Reform, 
delivered before that Association, 
pp. 503-517. 

Man born with three liabilitie.s, p. 549; 
his duty ends with begetting one son, 
p. 553. 

Mandatory or Obligatory precepts, 
p. 573f. 

Manuscripts ; report on search for Sk. 
Mss. for 1882 83, pp. 1-57; private 
libraries, their cataloguing; search 
for Sk. mss. formerly solely in 
charge of the author ( Dr. Bhan- 
darkar ), afterwards work divided 


between him and Peterson, p. 1; Mss. 
purchased in Giijarath ; oldest paper 
ms. in the collection, p. 2 ; object of 
acquiring Mss. p. 6; private libraries 
of Mss. at Ka.sik examined p. 55; 
earliest paper Mss., date when paper 
began to bo used for writing Mss. 
p. 56; Palm-leaf Mss. before paper, 
p. 56f.; Report on search for Sk. 
Mss. for 1883-84 ; pp. 58-291; KS^mlr 
SSrada Mss, purchased at Delhi, 
p. 94 : review of report on Mss. for 
1882-83, p, 287&;n.; Ms.s. having 
double (Sarfivat and Saka ) dates, 
p. 289f. ; Report on search for Sk. 
Mss. for 1884-87, pp, 292-348 ; Mss. 
collected in Oiijarath. Rajputana, 
in Maratha country, p. 292; Report 
on search for Sk. Mss. during 1887- 
91 pp. 349-412; Mss. collected in 
Gujarath, Rajputana and Maratha 
country, p. 349. 

Maratha, the Poona Weekly, p. 566. 

Marathas and Brahmans, bitter caste 
disputes between thorn at Kolhapnr 
and Baroda, p. 522. 

Marriage ritual indicates that the girls 
were grown up, p. 505f.; early mar¬ 
riages, age of M ; ancient practice of 
lato M.s; evidence of Sntras etc; 
the time when early M.s began 
to come into vogue, p. 506; M, of 
young girls with o d,p.521;injunctions 
of Rsis regarding M. time of girls, 
reasons for early M s. coming into 
vogiu p. 531; an e^say on age of M., 
it.sconsummationaccording to Hindu 
religiou.s law, pp. 538-585; M.s after 
puberty now unknown among higher 
castes; texts in support of early M. s. 
light pename for not doing so, p. 
543f, 544 ; general position of ancient 
law in the matter of consummation 
of M. summed up, p. 556f; this is in 
keeping with ancient rules, p. 557 ; 
chronology of authors regarding 
marriage of girls, p. 599. 

Moat as offering to Devi in Tantric 
worship, p. 222f< 
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Medical authorities on physical deve¬ 
lopment of mon and women and on 
consummation of marriage, pp. 553f. 

Mercantile classes ( ancient Indian ), 
they never lost their peculiar excel¬ 
lences, p. 534. 

Military classes, ( ancient Indian ), 
their spirit never permanently crush¬ 
ed, p, 534. 

Mirror, its illustration as adopted by 
different schools of Philosophy, p. 
203; its illustration in Vedanta,p.204. 

Moral force in Social Reform, what it 
means, p. 503f; its absence in our 
character within the lust twenty 
centuries, p. 504. 

Moral indignation, not formerly roused 
against iniquities, instances, p. 512f. 

Mysticism usurping the place of (Vedic) 
spiritual worship before the Brilh- 
mai?a period. 

National sentiment, Hindus not actu¬ 
ated by it, p. 534. 

Nationality, homogeneous, its forma¬ 
tion, p, 515; spirit of N., the anti¬ 
dote to caste system, p. 524. 

Native Opinion ( Bombay Daily ), 
p. 576. 

Natural phenomena, revealing God to 
the ancient Aryans, p. 610. 

Nature, personified as Agiii, Vayu, 
Indra, Usas etc., p. 619. 

Nautch women, p. 515. 

Normal class in Bombay, p. 479. 

Order, idea of, in the phenomena of 
Nature, p. 610. 

Orders, three, Brahma^ias, Ksatriyas, 
Vaisyas, later became hereditary ; 
still oommensality and connubium 
between these did not exist as at 
present day, intercaste dinners, 
marriages ( Anuloma and Pratiloma) 
often found; mixed castes found, 
their names derived from locality, 
Candaias and Nisadas also mention¬ 
ed in mixed castes, p. 473. 

Pandit, the traditional, his point of 
view, p. 504; their attempts to 


prove customary practice to be 
authoritative, p. 514. 

Paramahaihsa Society, p; 479, 480 ; 
P. Mandali, a secret (Social Reform) 
Society, its history, p. 522. 

Pax Britannica, its results, p. 530. 

Perfect, its use Ln Aitareya Brahraapa, 
p. 416. 

Permissive Texts, their nature, p. 577 ; 
P. and mandatory precepts, pp. 581- 
83. 

Plague ( Bubonic ) its adverse social 
result, p. 521. 

Political advancement, impossible 
without social and moral advance¬ 
ment, p. 513 ; ( early Indian ) P. his¬ 
tory, its sketch, p. 534f, ; P. develop¬ 
ment in the West and in India, com¬ 
pared and contrasted, p. 535. 

Polyandry, not prevailing in early 
times, p. 507. 

Polygamy, prevailing in ancient times, 
p. 507. 

Practices, religious sanction accorded 
to them by inserting texts In later 
works, p. 513. 

Praise, as breeding unwillingness to 
progress, p. 537. 

Prakrit verses in a work, p. 9; P.s 
when formed, p. 244; date of their 
development, p. 286; date of their 
being changed into distinctive dia¬ 
lects ibid; P. verses in praise of 
kings of middle ages. p. 335f. 

PrSrthana SaraSj, p. 480 ; usual service 
at P. S. conducted In Marathi, p. 603; 
necessity of English address, at the 
anniversary of the P. S., p. 603-604 ; 
the P, S. the latest phase of God’s 
Revelation to man, p. 609, 622 ; the 
mission of P. S., the same as that of 
TukHriima and other Sadhus, p.615-6; 
P. 8., its position in the religious 
world, pp. 617-623; P. 8. conception ; 
and constituents of religion, p. 620; 
P. 8., its principles compared and 
advocated, p. 62l 

Prie«tly classes ( ancient Indian) 
never lost their peculiar excellenoes, 
p. 534. 
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Production and Destruction at the 
same time of a thing united, ( Jain 
Phi. ), p. 227, 231. 

Provinces, ancient practice of naming 
them after the names of the Ksatriya 
tribes settled in them, p. 535. 

Puberty, marriage • before, or after, 
discussfd from Manu texts, pp. 584-5. 

Recommendatory or permissive pre¬ 
cepts, p. 573f. 

Religion, inieparable from humanity, 
p, 605; R. history, teachings of 
p. 610; essence of R., p. 617 ; science 
of R. its object, p. 617 ; answer to 
question as to why man thinks of R. 
at all, p. 618 ; five constituents of R. | 
ibid; rudiments of R., p. 618 19; j 
Semitic R.s, p. 619; morality con¬ 
nected with R., p. 619 ; evolution of 
R. meaning a continuous RevelaKion, 
p. 621; Religious belief, function of, 
p. 606; Religious speculation active 
about the time when PSuini lived or 
even earlier, p. 192. 

Republics, ancient, their existence as 
evidenced by the names of provinces. 
Settled by Ksatriya tribes, p. 535 ; 
aristocratic R.s ( western ) becoming 
democracies; in India becoming 
absolute monarchies, p. 535. 
Revelation continuous, as meaning 
the evolution of Religion, p. 621. 
Rites, their multiplication and sys¬ 
tematisation, carried to excess; 
their ancient opponents, p. 122. 

Rope and Serpent, its illustration in 
VedSnta, p, 204. 

Royal personages, instances of, subserv¬ 
ing literary or scientific purposes, 
p. 327. 

Sacrifices, performance of, present day 
practice of re-employing priests &o. 
p. 120. Soma and others S.s, p. 611. 
Sacrificial rites of BrShmapas classi¬ 
fied into four divisions, p.ll0f.; Sacri¬ 
ficial fires, their inauguration, p.lll; 
developed long after the hymn period, 
p, 120; conscious manufacture of 8. 


in full force in BrSbmana period, 
p. 121; long continued protest against 
them, p. 122; period of the develop¬ 
ment of ritual sacrifice, p. 124. 

Sanskrit, beginning of its study in Bom¬ 
bay Presidency,its utility as a branch 
of general education, p. 413; 8fc. 
wrongly regarded as more difficult 
than Latin, p. 413 ; new spirit with 
regard to Sk. studies ; Sk. College of 
Poona, causes of its existence, its 
drawbacks, its abolition, desirability 
of restoring it, p 413 ; Sk. grammar 
works exclusively studied by modern 
Pandits, p. 10; two Sk. books 

of the author contains needful 
Sk. grammar, p. 415; Sk. gram¬ 
mar not an empiric study 

with Panini and ancient grammari¬ 
ans, p. 420; Sk. grammarians, their 
method and systematising efforts, 
p. 421; Sk. Literature, general idea 
of, p. 443; its different layers, 
p. 504f.; Sk. writers studiously con¬ 
cealing their names, p.293. 

SSrasvata Parisad, p. 482. 

SSstrins, employed for collecting Mss., 

p. 1. 

Sati Practice, prevailing among some 
(ancient) European races, p. 509; 
once prevailing among Indo-Aryans, 
but afterwards given up, p. 509f. 
but again revived, p. 510; its existence 
in Vedic times; stopped by British 
Govt., p. 509. 

Sentiments as constituents of religion 
of PrSrthanS Samaj, p. 621, 

Sholapur, ( address ). p. 518, 532, 533, 
536. 

Social, Madras Hindu S. Reform Asso¬ 
ciation, its pledges, p. 514f.; S. Con¬ 
ference, Presidential Address at 
the Ninth S. C. held in 1895, pp. 487- 
302; and at Provin. ( Bom.) S. C., 
pp. 518-526 ; and at National 8. C. 
pp. 527-537; some reproaches against 
it, p. 533; 8. deterioration, its causes, 
p. 510f.; S. History of India, pp. 443- 
470; 8. ideal iu anoieqt times higher 
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than now, p. 504; S. institutions, 
historical review, p. 504f. ; S. 
reforms: obstacles Of our healthy 
development to be removed; conserva¬ 
tism of our nature, fear of excommu- 
nioaticn etc. hold us back, p. 494; 
motive of action was never made 
under the guidance of reason and i 
higher feelings, p. 495; not to be left 
to time but to be effected by consci¬ 
ous intention, no headlong actions, 
p 496; French Revolution not to be 
adopted but English mode to be imi¬ 
tated, ibid ; modest proposal: eating 
together and intermarriages, p. 497 ; 
competition and rivalry, necessary 
conditions of progress, p. 499 ; moral 
law is the unchanging law of pro¬ 
gress in human society, p. 501; dis¬ 
abilities of lower classes be re¬ 
moved; extract from Gautama, p. 502; 
co-operation of orthodox people in 
S. R. impossible, p. 514 ; lukewarm¬ 
ness about it on Bom. side, p. 516 ; 
early history, p. 520; S. R. to be 
associated with moral reform; its 
greater necessity than political 
reform, p. 520; in Bengal popu¬ 
larising it by educating public 
opinion, p. 525; their object, p. 527; 
a national movement, p. 528f.; no 
strong moral force at its back to be 
guided by reason, p. 532; S. R. 
movements and method of procedure, 
p. 533f.; an element of national 
interest, p. 534; 8. Reformers taking 
their stand on Sk. Texts, p. 574. 

Solstices, their position as given in 
the VedShgajyotisa, p. 123. 

Son, the part he has in Hindu religions 
and domestic life, p. 553; sons of 
twelve kinds enumerated in Smftis, 
p. 531. 

Soul, views about it according to dif¬ 
ferent Indian Philosophies, p.242; its 
existence acknowledged by Jains 
against Buddhists, p. 283. 

Spirit, as the one creator, p, 619. 

3team Engines in Vedas, p. 568. 


SubodhapatrikS (weekly paper), p. 577, 
580. 

Substance and its qualities 'identical 
with each other ( Jain Phi.), p. 231. 

Sympathy, as a motive, p. 529. 

Texts creeping into books to sanction 
customs, p. 514 ; in support of 
married girls remaining without con¬ 
nection, p. 540; protest against the 
practice of changing readings of 
original texts, p. 596 ; Textual cor¬ 
ruptions proceed from particular to 
general names and not vice versa, 
p. 71. 

Theism, ' asis of, .and its relation to 
the revealed religions, pp. 603-16. 

Time, no force in Social Reform, p. 
529 ; T. simply a category of the 
understanding to distinguish one 
event from another, p. 530 ; metht-d 
of reckoning, following seasons ac¬ 
cording to Nasik inscriptions,, p.632. 

Times of India, p. 576. 

Truth, pessimistic, rough, in social 
matters, p. 536; T. itself is pessi¬ 
mistic, ibid. 

Twelve Supreme Sovereigns (Jain is tic?) 
p. 311. 

Vedic Literature, conjectural emenda¬ 
tions in it, by European scholars 
condemned, p. 423. 

Vedio religion, degenerating into 
formalism before the Br5hraana 
period, p. 122. 

Vedic verses, their mechanical repeti¬ 
tion, coming into practice before 
BrShmana period, p. 122. 

Vernacular, its earliest Hindi form 
p. 342; V.s in three forms; stage of 
their developments in the eleventh 
century, p. 343; date of their assum¬ 
ing their modern character, ibid. 

Vernal equinox occurring in the begin¬ 
ning of KrttikS, its date, p. 123. 

Vestments, three, of the soul according 
to Veddnta, p. 180. 

Woitern nations (modern), results of 
the contact with, p. 529f, 
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Widows, their duties laid down in a 
work, p. 6; Burning of widows re¬ 
newed p.519; W. marriage, no sin in 
it, p. 312, 313 ; circumstances under 
which it is allowed ibid; restricted : 
by Manu to child widow«i, p. 508; W. i 
M. known in the twelfth century, p. i 
509 ; date .of first W. M. on this side, , 
p. 521; how they came to be pro- | 
scribed, p. 532. i 

Wife, leaving her father’s Gotra and i 
having her husband's, p. 541. j 

Will, power of, p. 618. 

Wine as the highest offering to Devi i 
in Tantric worship, p. 222. 

Women, three prominent W. in upani- ! 
sads taking active part in debate at i 
Janaka’s court, p. 458; Draupadl 
discussing with Yudhisthira, influ- j 
ence and position of W. in those | 
days ; nuns amongst Buddhists took j 
part in intelligent discussions: : 
husband and wife two masters of the ' 
house, their union permanent like that j 
of Heaven and Earth; Maitreyl and , 
YSjfiavalkya discuss Brahma, a fa- j 
raous discourse, p.459; story of VisilkS j 
a female devotee mentioned, p. 460 ; 
other side of the picture ; as a wife i 
highly respected, as a woman held in | 
little esteem ; a girl free to choose 
her, husband in Rgveda times; 
Women deceive men, possess wiles, 
p. 4Gl ; Manu hard on W.; Gita also 
.similarly hard; Mbli. oxtractXIlI. 39, 
40; women’s nature, p. 462; age 
of M. of W. p. 463, 464 ; burning of 
widows with husbands’ dead bodies. 


no allusion in Rgv., ref. in Atharva- 
veda and Taitt. Arai?.;A8v. Gr.Sutra, 
p. 465; story of MSdrI; this usage 
stopped by the British ; wide v M.; 
instance of this in Vedas, p. 466; 
passage in Ait. BrS., ParSsara, 
NSrada Sinytis; p 467; present 
state of women, female infants killed 
p. 468 ; practice of marrying many 
girls, we are subject to threefold 
tyranny, political, priestly and 
social, p, 469; education of W. p. 488; 
misery of widows contrasted with 
that of a widower; dying of girls 
owing to ill-assorted marriages, 
p. 489 ; such M.s deserve condemna- 
iion,p. 490; women not debarred from 
highest education in olden times, 
p, 504; women singing in assemblies 
in 11th cen.; inscriptional evidence, 
p. 505; their seclusion introduced 
under Mabomedan domination, p.505; 
their position in Epics, Vedas etc., p. 
50Tf.; under certain conditions allow¬ 
ed to marry a second husband, p. 508; 
their status lowered, reasons there¬ 
of p. 510 ; their elevation and proper 
place in society, due respect for 
them, p. 515; their present condition 
and education, p. 528. 

World, belief in the existence of, p.606. 

Worship of Gods, more spiritual and 
heart-felt in V^'edic times than later, 
P. 121f. 

Zeus Pater amongst the Greeks 

p. 620. 
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Agnlpura^a, p. 319. 

Agraya^IpGrva, p. 255. 

Ajayako4a, p. 165. 

Atharvavallls or Ka^havallls = Katho- 
pani^ad, p. 96. 

Atharvaveda, 1 iterature belonging to, 
not clearly specified, p. 4. 

Atharva-Veda ( Sambits 1 pp. 465ff; 
p. 508. 

Atharvopanisads, p. 95f. 

AdbhutasSgara by Ballalaseoa, pp.343* 

348. 

Advaita (u), p. 95. 

AdvaitacandrikS by BrahmSnanda- 
aarasvatl, history of Brah* p, 180f. 

AdvaitalaghucandrikS by BrabmS- 
nandasarasvatl = an exposition of the 
Advaitasiddhi ofMadhusUdanasaras- 
vatl or an abridgement of the author's 
AdvaitacandrikS, p. 181. 

AdhyStmarahasya, a work by Asa- 
dhara, p. 248. 

Anarghyaraghavatippapaka, p. 83. 

AnukramapTdhQpdkn, p 294; =:SarvS> 
nukrama in a tabulated form, ibid> 

Anukramapl-Vptti. p. 305. 

AnuttaraupapSdikShga, Jain, p. 253. 

AnunySsa, p. 175. 

AnuvSkSnukramapT, p. 295. 

AnekdsSstrSrthasamuccaya ( Jain ), 
p. 47* 

AnekSntajayapatSkS of Abhayadeva, 
p. 53. 

AnekSrtha ( Kosa) p. 435. 

AnekSrthamafijarl, p. 175. 

AntakrddasShga ( Jain ), p, 253. 

Antyes^i by NsrSyapabhatta, p. 150. 

AndhrakumSravivSha, p. 63. 

Anyoktikap^habharapa, p. 324. 

Aparajitaprcoha, a work of Archi¬ 
tecture, p. 223. 

Jkbdhi, p. 137. 


AbhijfiSna-SSkuntala, p. 427. 

AbhidhSnatnala, p. 175. 

AbhinavacandrikS by Satyanatba- 
tlrtha ( Madhva VedSnta), p. 23. 

AbhilasitarthacintSmapi by Some- 
svara, K. of Deccan (later) Ca. d. 
p. 65. 

Amara(ko4a), p. 154, 164, 319, 435. 

AmaramSlS, or AraaralatS, 435f; one 
and the same work, p. 165, 175, 
436nl. 

Amaru^ataka, p. 324. 

Amptabindu ( U.), p. 95. 

Arpava, a Dharma^Sstra work, p. 143. 

ArthasSstra, p. 175. 

AlarbkSramafijasS by Devasaihkara, 
p. 326ff; (a work dealing with 

Madbavarao and Raghunatharao 
Peshwas); D.’s family ; a Gujarathi 
Brahman, p. 328. 

AlSta^Snti ( U. ), p. 95. 

Asitikasama, Jain work, p. 257. 

A^okacarita, p. 63. 

Asvatantra, p. 175. 

AsvasSstra, p. 175. 

A.staprabhrta by KundakundScSrya, 
p. 224. 

AstShgahi'daya, p. 215, 554. 

AstSngahrdayoddyotS, com. on VSg- 
bhatasarfihitS by AsSdhara, p. 248. 

Astottarasatopanisad, p. 4. 

AstinSstipravSdapnrva, p. 255. 

AkS^agatS-GalikS, p. 256. 

Agaraa, p. 165. 

Agneya PurSpa, p. 344. 

AcSradinakaroddyota, completed by 
Viavesvara-GSgSbhat^a; its con¬ 
tents, p. 148. 

AcSrShga, Jain, p. 252. 

AcSrSdaria, by Sridatta, p. 139f; a 
com. on it by Qaurlpatl, date of t 
com., ibid. 

lip 
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£tma (U.)i P> 95. > I 

itmapravadapnrva (Jain), p. 255. I 
AtmSnu^Ssana of Guijabhadra, p. 278. ! 

itharvapasatra, p. 103; by PSijiniya, j 
p. 105; p. 306f. 

Atharvai^Sdbhuta, p. 344. ! 

AdipurSpa, p. 319. I 

AdipurSija ( Jain) by Jinaseiia, p. 271; | 
its date, 271f. I 

Adya PurSija, p. 344. ! 

Anandavalli (U.), p. 95. i 

Anandavalll = (part of) Taittiriyo- 
panisad, p. 97. 

Apastamba Grhya Satra, its marriage 
ritual presupposes a girl’s having 
arrived at maturity, p. 557. ' 

ApastambadhvanitarthakSrikSs by 
TrikSpdamapdana, authors and 
works quoted in the A. Karikas, 
p. 306f.; the work described, p. 100. j 
Apastambasmrti, p. 143. , 

AptamIm3ths3lamkSra, Dig. Jain work, ; 

p. 67. : 

ArambhasiddhivSrtSkavya, p. G3. ‘ 

Aruijeya (U) p. 95. 

AruQe^a, a Tantra, p. 217. ! 

ArogyacintSmaijii, p. 216. 

Arsakosa, p. 175. 

AvasyakacOrpi, ( Jain ), p. 54. 
Asaucanirpaya by JIvadeva, p. 150. 
Ascaryaparvan, p. 165. 

Ascaryamafijarl, p. 165,175, 370. 
A^ramopanisad, p. 95. 
A^valSyana-Grbya-Karikas, p. 567. 
Asyalayana-Ophyakarika, attributed to 
KumSrila; a K3rik3 therefrom, 
p. 297 ; a bhSsya on it, p. 297f. 
AsvalSyana-Grhyapaddhati-KarikR at¬ 
tributed to KuraSrilabha^ta, p. 151. 
AiBval3yana-Grhyaparisia^a, p. 305, 
547f, 552, 556, 566, 568. 
AsvalySyana-Grhya-Sntra, p. 303, 465, 
540f., 567, 578. 

AavalSyana-Satra, p. 297, 298nl; p.300, 
303. 

A^valSyana-Smjrti, p. 546; spurious, p. 
564, 567; its spurious nature, p. 567f.; 
some Mss. of it do not contain the 
Sloka about the performance of Gar- 


bhadhSna at first ^Itu., p. 576 ; un¬ 
known to most H ibandba writers ; 
Laghuand Bphat A. S. not known, 
p. 576. 

Ahnika of MSdhvas by ChallSri Krsim* 
haoarya, p. 149. 


Upadisutravptti p. 160, 165,175. 

Uttama, a tantra, p. 217. 

Uttaratantra, p. 436n2. 

UttaratSpanl ( U.), p. 95. 

UttarapurSpa = Second part of Adi- 
purSpa, p. 274 ; its consecration, 
p. 276f. 

UttararSmacf’rita, third and last work 
of Bhavabhnti, p. 426; its excellences 
and short-comings, p. 424, 428f. 

UttarSdhyayana, Jain work, p. 257. 

Utpalinikosa, p. 165; as Utpalinl, 
p. 435. 

UtpSdapnrva, p. 254. 

Udaharapa-ManjarT, p. 334. 

Udyogaparvan, p. 165. 

Upadesamala, p. 54. 

Upadhyayasarvasva, p. 165. 

UpRsakadhyayana, Anga, composed by 
Gapadhara Vrsabhasena, p. 253, 
269. 

Usmabheda, p. 165, 

Usmaviveka, p. 165,175. 

Rgvidhana, p. 319. 

Rgvedu, its hymns collected with a 
literary object, p. 119; R. resorted to 
for higher Boma Sacrifices, p. 120; 
R. hymns used in the AptorySma 
sacrifices, p. 131; R. 1.139.9; IV. 
57.8; VI. 75 ; X. 95 ; p- 294; R. its 
total number of hymns ; Rv. VII, 21; 
VII. 58 ( omitted in some texts); 
R. VIII. 48, p. 295; 9. text repre¬ 
sented by Sarvanukrama is the text 
of the SShkhSyana school, p. 296; 
R. p. 299n; R. VIII. 58, p. 300 ; 1^. 
its traditional number, p. 301, 305 ; 


R.p. 295. 445f., 458,465. 
85 I R.G. Bhaudarkar’i Works, Vol, II. J 
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^Igveda-SamhitS, hymns composed at 
different times, p. 443; K. Saih., 
p. 4171, 507. 

Bkavali, a note on it, pp. 439-442 ; its 
date, p. 3321, 327; its com., p. 437. 

Aitareya-Brahmapa, illustrations from 
it as means to determine the exact 
sense of the Skt. Aorist, p. 4161; of 
Imperfect, Perfect and Aorist, 
p. 417ff.; A. Br5. quoted, p. 120, 461, 
467, 4711; A. BrS., on Polygamy 
and Polyandry, p. 507. 

Kaihavalll ( U.), p. 95. 

Ka^hasruti, p. 307, 344. 

Ka^haoSatra, laying down the per* 
formance of CaturmasySni to five 
days, p. 114. 

Kapthasruti ( U.), p. 95. 

KaptbiSbharapa of Vararuoi, p. 360, 
364, 368. 

Kap(habhfIsapak3vy3laihkSra, p. 175. 

Kath3nakako4a of Jine^vara ( Jain), 
p. 53. 

Kandallvirtti by B3lacandra, p. 60. 

KapphipSbhyudaya (also KasphinS® and 
Kappbin3°), p. 175. 

Kamalakara, p. 147. 

Karka(sya) Paddhati, p. 103. 

Karparaprakar3bhidh3nakosa, p. 60. 

Karparamafijari, p. 49f; ascribed to 
VacanSoarya - Rajasekhara V p. 50; 
Oom. on K., p. 63. 

Karmadipa, p. 307. 

Karmapravadapffrva, p. 255. 

Kalpataru, p. 141,142. 

Kalpamafijari, a oom. on Kalpasdtra 
(Jain ) by Sahajakirti, p. 47. 

KalpalatE (same as Kavikalpalata 
below, sometimes simply Lata), 
p. 61,137, 175. 

Kalpakalpavidhanaka, Jain workt p. 
257. 

KalpabhSsya, p. 807. 

Ealpavpksa, Work, p. 137. 

KalpavyavahSra, Jain work, p, 957. 

KalyEpapurva (Jain), p. 956. 


Kavikalpalata, p. 175. 

Kavirahasya or Kaviguhya by Halff- 
yudha, its hero Krspa RSstrakO^ K., 
its different recensions, p. 701 

Eapdasesa, p. 165. 

Katiya-Dbarraasastra, p. 103; K. 
DharmasOtra, p. 103. 

Kathaka, p. 307. 

Katantra, p. 165. 

Katantrapafijika, p. 176. 

Katantraparibhasas, p. 158. 

Katantralaghuvftti, different from 
Durga’s, p. 158. 

Katlya, p. 3061 

Katyayana-Srauta-Slltrabhasya by an 
anonymous author, p. 41; K.’s 
Snanasntra, a com. on it byTrimalla- 
tanaya, p. 98; K. Satras, a oom. on 
them, p. 111. 

Kadambari, two old copies of, p. 7; K. 
p. 176, 198, 365, 369, 466. 

Kamakalavilasa, (an old work) by 
Pupyananda, p. 219ff.; com. on it by 
Katananandanatba, p. 2191, 222. 

Kamadhenu, ( Jyo. work ), p. 37, 137 ; 
K. ( Dharmasastra ), p. 139. 

Kamandakiya, p. 166. 

Kamika, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Kartikeyanupreksa, p. 240n3; K. with 
oom. by Subhacaudra. its contents ; 
p. 262ff. 

Karikatika. p. 178. 

Kalanirpaya, p. 319, 

KalanirpayudTpika, p. 161, 162. 

Kalanirpayadlpikavivarapa, p. 163- 

Kalapada, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Kalasara, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Kalasiddhanta by Candracu<|a Paura- 
pika; hia family, p. 146. 

Kalagnirudra (U.), p. 95. 

KaladanSa, 144,146. 

Kalavali, p. 344. 

Kalidasak]rtakavya, p. 61; °grantha, 

p. 62. 

Kavyakalpalatika, composed by Ari- 
siihha and Amaracandra, p. 66. 

KSvyakamadhenu, p. 62. 

Kavyapraka^a, p. 85,164,176,321, 324* 
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434; E. and EkSvali, compared in 
form 328f; K. referring to Lati Riti 
p. 636 ; K. p. 11, 62; a com. on 
K. by BhSnucandra, p. 85; K. Dipika 
a com. by Jayanta on K., Jayanta’a 
family history and date, ibid. 
KavyadarsaC'Kavyadarse Vamnnah"), 
p. 176. 

Kasika, p. 159-161; its joint author¬ 
ship, ibid; K. 166; Tika on K. by 
Up8dhy8ya Sucaritamisra, p. 177 ; a 
MimSiiisS work ; com. on the Sloka- 
vSrtika, p. 178; = KarikS Tika?, 
p. 178. 

KSsmiramShatmya = Nilamata-Puraija 
p. 132f; 133; its date p. 133. 

Kirapavali, of Udayana, p. 53 ; a com. 
on Frasastapada's BhSsya on 
KanSdasatras, p. 206f. 

Kirapavali, a com. on Sxlryasiddhanta, 
its date, p. 212. 

KirStaC-Arjunlya-KSvya ), p. 166,176, 
361, 364. 

Kicakavadha, p. 166; K. quoted also 
in Ujjvaladatta’s UpSdisiltravrtti, 
p. 176. 

Kirtikaumudi by Somesvara, GHrjara- 
purohita, p. 10, 62, 64, 87, 158. 

EllrtisodasapSda, p. 61. 

Eup4Amap4apasiddhi, with his own 
com. by Vit^halesa Diksita, V.’s 
History, p. 149. 

KubjikSmata, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Kum8rap8lacarita, p. 60, 61, 62, 63. 

Kumarap3lapratibodhn, p. 62. 

KumSrapSla-Prabandha by Jina- 
P’ 

KumSravihSrasataka, p. 63. 

KumSrasathbhava, p. 158,166,176; an 
anonymous com. on K. p. 7 ; a com. 
on K. called Si^uhitaisipi, p. 84. 

KumudacandranBlaka, p. 63. 

KurQpikSmata, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Kulaon45raapi, a Tantra, p. 217. 

KulasBra, a Tantra, p. 217. 

KulSrpavatantra, p. 218. 

Kulo44i8a, a Tantra, p. 217. 

KOrmapurSna, p. 103,183, 216, 319. 

Kfti-*^ arman, (Jain work), p. 257. 


Kptyakalpataru, p. 144. 

Krspakarpamrta, p. 290. 

KrsparByaoarita = life of Krsparaja, K. 
of Vijayanagara, p. 155. 

Kena-Upanisad, Sarfikara-BbSsya ’ on 
it, P.179. 

Keni(e)se(i)ta, ( Atharva-Veda-Upa- 
nisad ), p. 95. 

Kesavasiddhanta, p. 306f, 

KesaramSlS, p. 176. 

Kaivalya (U.), p. 95, 

Kosa, p. 166. 

Kauraudi, p. 166, 176. 

Kaurma, p. 143. 

Kau.sitaki-Br5hmana-Upanifad, p. 193, 

KsurikS (U.), p. 95. 

KriySvSdins, p. 253. 

KriySvisalapnrva (Jain), p. 256. 

Khapdakhadya, its Epoch(Saka,) year 

p. 210. 

Khaijdaprasasti, two com.s on, p, 7. 

Khetakasiddhi = methods of astrono¬ 
mical calculations, p. 33, its author, 
Dinakara, ibid. 

Ganadhara (Jain ), p. 253. 

Ganadharasaptati of Jinadatta, p. 54. 

Ganapatistotra of Batakrsna, p. 39. 

Ganitacudamanau, MahiihtSpaniya- 
rajapandita-Srinivasah, p. 167. 

GahitasSstra, p. 176. 

GarudapurSpa, p. 319. 

Garbha (U.), p. 95. 

Garbbopanisad, containing at its end 
a list of 52 U.S attributed to the 
Atharva-Veda, p. 95. 

G3ruda (U.), p. 95. 

GirnSracaityapravadi, p. 63. 

Gitagovinda, p. 436n2. 

Gits, p. 167. 

GuruparamparS, ( RSmSnujiya), p. 69. 

Gurvavali, p. 50, 63; with com., the 
AoSryas mentioned in it, p. 65. 

GaUdavadha, p. 85; or GaUdavaho, 
p. 424; mention of solar eclipse in 
it and Yasovarman’s temporarily 
losing the throne and the attack of 
DalitBditya, p. 431, 
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Guhyatantra, a tantra, p- 217. 

Gphyapari^ista, p. 143. 

Ophyasaiiigraha, of Qobhilaputra, 
directing the marriage of AnagnikS, 
a grown up girl examined, p. 594. 

Graya-Sntras of A^valSyana, p. 444. 

Ootamasntre Ahnika, p. 149. 

GotaraasdtrabhSsya by VatsySynna, 

p.206. 

GotamasntrabhasyavSrtika by Uddyo- 
takSra or BhSradvaja, p. 206. 

Gobhila, Sutras, p. 558; enjoining the 
marriage of a Nagnika, examined, 
p. 592-93. 

GovardhaniyopSdivftti, p. 167. 

GovindarSja, his Smrtimafijarl, p. 287. 

GovindSrriava, p. 146. 

Gautaraa/-(NySya-)SiItra, rarely studi¬ 
ed now, p. 27. 

Gautamlya-DharmasSstra, p. 136. 

GautamlyamahStantra (Tantrik work), 
p. 42. 

GranthamSlikastotra, being an enu¬ 
meration of all the works attributed 
to Madhv5c5rya, p; 24f. 

Grahakautuka, by Kesava of Nandi- 
grSmap. 209f; its com., p. 210; its 
epoch year, ibid. 

GrabalSgbava by Gapesa, p. 214. 

Ghatakarpara ( PUrva), p. 167. 

Caccharl, p. 54. 

Capdamanita, p. 187. 

Caturviifasatimata, p. 136; C. does not 
possess the value of a Smrti, p. 580. 

Csturviifa^atistava ( Jain ), a gloss on 
it by AsSdhara, p. 248, 257 

CandrajhSna, a tantra, p. 217. 

Candraprajfiapti, p. 254. 

CandrasenanStaki (?)prabandha, p. 62. 

CandrSrki ( Jyo. W.), p. 33. 

CandrikS, com. on Probodhacandro- 
daya, by NSdillayappa, a minister, 
p. 154,319. 

Caraka-SamhitS ( Medicine ), p. 41. 
Carapavyaha, its Bhasya, p. 295, 300, 
303, 305; its author Mahidasa; its 
date, p, 306. 


Caijakya ( work ), p. 62 ; CapakyatIkS* 
p. 176. 

Candra, p. 167 ; CSndra Sotra, p. 167. 

CSndravyakarapa, p. 176. 

CikitsSsara by Vahgasena, son of 
Gadadhara; C.' a very old work, 
p. 215. 

Citrakn^Iyaprasasti of • Jinavallabha, 
p. 54. 

Citralekha (Upakatha ), p, 167. 

CintSmapiprakasa (NySya) of Ruci- 
datta, pupil of .Tayadeva, p. 28. 

Cnlika ( U .), p. 95 ; C. ( Jain ), p. 254. 

Chandoga, p. 307. 

Chandogagrhya, p. 307. 

Chandogapariaista, p. 103, 307, 319. 

Chandomanjari, p. 156, 334. 

ChandoratnSkara, p. 334, 

ChSndogya-Upanisad, p. 192f. 

JagajjlvanavrjyS, p. 323. 

Jagannatha-MShStmya, p. 6. 

Jambudvipaprajfiapti, p. 254. 

JayamahgalS ( com.), p. 164. 

Jalagata, Cnlika, p, 256. 

Jataka, p. 216. 

Jatakapaddbati of Kesava of Nandi- 
grama, with his own com., p. 36; 
works and authors referred to in it, 
ibid. 

Janakiharapa of Kumaradasa, p. 167, 

! 361, 366, 369. 

Jabala ( U.), p. 95. 

Jambavatijaya, p. 360, 364, 368. 

Jambavatlvijayakavya, (Payah ppsan- 
tibhili spFs^a lanti vatah sanaih 
sanaih), p. 167. 

Jinayajnakalpa, with a gloss Jina- 
yajflakalpadlpika, both by Aiadhara, 
p. 248, 249. 

Jinasamhita, a J. ritual work, p. 269. 

Jlvaifadharasvamicarita by Subha- 
candra, p. 282 ; its date, ibid. 

JalnatarkabhasS of Jasavijaya, p. 61. 

Jain Veda (?), p. 61, 

JainendravySkarapa, p. 247. 

Jaimini-Grhyasiltra, passage in, en¬ 
joining marriage with an AnagnikS, 

p. 600. 
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jnstrdharmakathahga, p. 253. ^ 

JgSna, a Tantra, p. 217. 
JfJSnapravSdapilrva, p. 255. 
JflSnabhaskara, a work, p. 6. 
JnanavidyakSvya, p. 63. 
JflSnSmFta-SariihitS ( PafioarStraa ), 
p. 69, 

Jyotirnibandb'a, p. 146. 

Tippaiji, p. 176. 

TikS.samuocayasara, p. 176. 
TodarSnanda, - An Encyclopaedia of 
Indian lore and science, compiled 
under orders of To(laramalla, the 
finanoial minister of Akbar, the 
Moghul Emperor, p. 35. 

TattvacintSmaiji of Gahgesamaho- 
padhyBya, p. 27f. 

TattvajftBnatarahgini by JfiSnabhasana 
( Jain work and author ), p. 251. 
Tattvatrayaculuka, p. 187. 
TattvatrayavySkbySna, p. 187. 
Tattvadipa, p. 187. 

Tattvanirnpana, p. 187. 

Tattvanirnaya, p. 187. 

TaUvaprak3sik5 = Jayatirtha’s com. on 
Madbva’s Brahma-Sntra-Bhasya, 
com. on T. ibid, p. 23. 
TattvaratnSkara, p. 187. 

Tattvaviveka, first section of the Pafi- 
cadasi, on M5y5, God &c., p, 182. 
Tattvasambaraka, a tantra, p. 217. 
TattvSnusaihdbSna by MahBdevasara- 
svati; M.’s history, p. 181. 
TattvSrthasBradipaka of Sakalakirti, 
(Jain).p. 236nl, 250f, 257. 
Tantradipika = Sarvopanisatsara, 
( wrongly ) attributed to Sailikara- 
cflrya; works and authors quoted in 
the Tantradipika, p. 181. 

TantrasBra by RrspanandabhattS- 
ohrya, p. 42, 

Tarala = Mallinatha*s com. on VidyS- 
dhara's EkBvali, p. 333f. 
TarkakandalT. p. 53. 

Tarkacandrlka by VaidyanStba GB^a- 
p. 30, 


TarkabhE^a of KesavamUra based on 
the system of Gautama, p. 30; its 
com , p. 31f; its date, p. 32. 

Tarkavptti, p. 62. 

Parkasaibgraha and its com.. T. DipikS 
by the author, p. 30. 

Tarkampta of Jagadlsa, its com., p, 30. 
TarkSmitacasaka by GangSrSma Ja^i, 
son of NSrSyana, com. on this casaka 
p. 30. 

Tarkamrtatarahgini. a com. on TarkE- 
mrta, p. 30. 

Tatparyanirnaya by Vyasayati ( Ma- 
db.ava Vedanta work ), p. 23, 
Tatparyaparisuddhi, a work on VSrti- 
katstparyatiks of VScaspati by 
Udayana, p. 206. 
j TSpaniya (U.), p. 95. 

! T5panlya-Maha-(U.), p. 95. 
i T5paniyi«MabS-( U. ), p. 95. 

I TErksyagranthft, p. 103. 

I Tithitattva, of Raghunandana, p, 146. 
i Tithinlrpaya of Bhattoji DTksTta, p.l44; 
j B.’s date, ibid. 

Tithisiddhi of Ganesa, p. 214. 

' Tirthapral)andha, a poem by V5di» 

1 rSjatirtha, with com. p. 7. 

I Tejobindu (U.), p. 95. 

I Taittirlya-Aranyaka, p. 465, 507f: T. 

I tlpanisad, p. 4 ; T. BrShraapa, p. 123; 

I T. Samhita, p. 124, 461. 
i Tottala, a tantra, p« 217. 

I Tottalottara, a tantra, p. 217. 

I Trikapda, p. 167- 
! Trikapdasesa, p. 167, 176. 

1 Tripuriprakarana with Anandajfiapa’s 
com., p, 180. 

j Trivenistotra of Balakrsna, p. 39. 

I Trisastismfti abridged from Arsamaha- 
purapas, by Asadhara, with his own 
j com., p. 248, 250. 

I Tristhalisetu, p. 146; its author Kar3- 
yepabhaUa, N.’s date ; p. 147. 


j DaraayanticampB, p. 167. 
j Damadhy5ya, p. 54. 

' Dara-( ? Kara ? )vila8a, p. 176. 
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DarianaySthStmyaniroaya, p, 187. 
DasakumSra, p. 334. 

Da^avaikalika, Jain work, p. 54, 257. 
PSnapradipa, p. 61. 

DSnavakyavali by Vidyapati, p. 147f; 
its date, p. 148, 289. 

DSnasSgara of Ballalasena, p. 345, 347, 
348. 

Digambara-Pattavali, p. 271* 
Dinakaroddyota, p. 145. 

DinacaryS ( a Jain work ), p. 52. 
DivyasuriprabhSva = lives of R5mS- 
nujiya IcSryas, p. 69. 

DipakalikS, p. 141. 

DipasSrasarfigraha, p. 187. 

PipikS, p, 146. 

DurgS ( orSivS) stotra of B5lakfsna, 
p. 39. 

Durgotsava, p. 144. 

Durghatavptti, p. 176. 

DutSngadanStaka, p. 62. 
PfstSntaratnakara, p. 62. 

DfstivSdaiiga Jain, p. 253. 

DevadSalya, p. 144. 

DevarSJaprabandha, p. 62. 

DevipurSpa, p. 319. 

PevimahStmya, com. on it by Jagad- 
dhara, p. 4^. 

Pevl^ataka, p. 167. 

Desikosa, p. 176. 

Pe^IkosanSmSrtha, p. 63. 
PesInSmam^lS of Hemacandra, p. 48. 
Pramldabhasya, p. 187. 

Pvadasakulaka of Jinavallabha, p. 54. 
DvirUpako^a, p. 167, 176. 

PvihsaAdbana = RSghavapapdavIya, 
p. 318; a com. on it by Nemicandra, 
ibid. 

PvIpavBrdhipfajflapti, (Jain,) p. 254. 
Pvaitanirnaya of VBcaspati ( Pharraa- 
sSstra). p. 140. 

Pharapi, kosa, p. 167, 176, 435. 
PharmakirtivBrtika, p. 167. 
Pbannadipa, p.l03. 

Dharmapradipa of Dravida, p. 98. 
Dharmasarmakavya, p. 62. 
Dharmasik^B of Jinavallabha, p. 54. 
Dharmasindhu, p. 142. 

DharraBmrta of AsSdbara with his 


com. = Bhavyakumudaoandrika, p. 
245f.; its contents, ibid.; the com. 
.TnSna-Dipika on it, p. 248 ; its date, 
p. 249. 

Dhavalapurapasanauccaya, p. 144. 

DhatuparSyapa, p. 168,176. 

DhStupradIpa, p. 168, 176, 436; D. tika, 
p. 176. 

DhStusaiiigraha, p. 436. 

Dhurtukhyana, p. 60. 

Dhyanabindu ( U.), p. 95. 

Dhruvabhramakayantra, p. 290. 

Nandopakhyana, p. 61. 

NamaskaradvatriiiisikB (Jain W.). 
p. 52. 

Nayottara, a Tantra, p. 217. 

NaranarSyapanandakavya, p. 60, 

Narapatijayacarya, a treatise on 
omens by Narapati, p. 41; Narapati’s 
history, ibid. 

Nalodaya, attributed to Kalidasa ; but 
its author Ravidova, son of N5ra- 
yapa, p. 83f. 

NSgananda, p. 408n. 

NSdabindu ( U.), p. 95. 

NSnSrthako^a, p. 168, 435. 

NSmanidhBna, p. 169. 

NBmaprapafica, p. 176. 

NSmamSlS, p. 168,176. 

NamalihgSnusSsana, p. 168. 

N&mSnusBsana, p. 176. 

N5rada-PHflcar5tra, its different 
SaihhitSs, p. 69 ; part of JhanSmrta- 
sBra-SaihhitBs, p. 191. 

NSrada-Smfti, its text about widow 
marriage, p. 312f. 

NSradiyapurBpa, p. 319. 

NSrSyana ( U .), p. 95. 

NBrSyapastotra of BSlakfspa, p. 39. 

NBrSyapiya section, the whole of it 
refers to the PaflcarStra system, 
antiquity of the NarSyaniya section, 
p. 189,192. 

Nigama, p. 176. 

NigodavicSra, p, 63. 

Nityamahoddyota by A^Bdhara, p. 248. 

NiyamasBra of KundakundBcSrya, 
p. 244; com. by PadmaprabhSmala, ‘ 
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dhSrideva, p. 244f.; nature of its con¬ 
tents ; its twelve AdhikSras, p, 245. 

Nirukta, p. 168, 444, 458. 

Nirpayadipika, = KSlanirpayadipika 
of RSmacaudru. p. 146. 

Nirpayasindhu, ( of KamalSkara ) p. 
139.140,142, 144, 145, 146, 147, 150; 
its attempt to reconcile conflict¬ 
ing statements about the age of 
marriage, p. 544 ; N. 554 ; N. on the 
subject of Garbhadh3na, p. 590. 

Nirpayamrta of AllSdanatha, A.’s 
history, p. 143f., 146. 

NisadhatlkS, v. Vibhatavibhavana, p.61. 

Nilakapthastava, p. 168. 

.WllamatapurSna = Kasmira Mahatmya, 
p. 133. 

NTlarudra ( U.), p. 95. 

Nftya ( dancing ), a work on, p. 223. 

Nrsiriihivtapani-Mah3- ( U. ), p. 95. 

Nrslihhat5pinMJpanisad-its different 
parts, p. 96. 

NrsimhapOrvatSpanl ( U.), p. 95. 

Netroddyota (Tan.) by Ksemaraja, 
pupil of Abhinavagupta, p. 219. 

Nairukta ( also Niruktam ), p. 176. 

Naisadha, p. 168,176, 436 ; Naisadhiya, 
p. 340. 

NySyakulisa, p. 187. 

NySyaparisuddhi, p. 187. 

NySyabhu.sana, p, 67. 

Ny3yamakaranda, p. 61. 

Nyayaratna of Manikantha, i). 313. 

NySyaratnaprakasa of VScaspati, a 
com, on NySyaratna of Manikantha, 
p. 343. 

NySyarahasya (com. on VStsySyana’s 
NySyasUtrabhS.sya) by RSmabhadra, 
son of Bhattacarya Cndamani - 
Janakinathabhattacarya Cudamapi, 
p. 27. 

NySyavrtti, p. 61. 

NySyasSra, p. 187. 

NySyasiddhajftSna, p. 187. 

NyayasiddhSntaraafijarl by JSnaki- 
nSthabha^tacSrya Cffdamapi and its 
com., p. 29. 

NySyasiddhi, p, 187. 

Ryayasudarsana, p. 187. 


! NySyasudha = Jayatirtba’s com. on 
Madhva’s AnuvyEkhyana, p. 23; 
N. by Bha^^ Some^vara, a com. on 
Kumarila’s Tantravartika, p. 178. 

NyayasHtra, p. 61; N. of Gautama 
and Bhasya of Vatsyayana, p, 67. 

Nyayarthamanjasa, p. 61. 

Nyayavataratippapika, p. 61. 

Nyasa, p. 168, 176, 436; NySsa(kara) 
P. 163. 

I 

I Paficatantra, a copy of, “more than five 
. hundred years old ” p. 7 ; p. 54.155. 

I Paficamibhavisyadatta, p. 60. 
j PancSrarta, a tantra, p. 217, 

1 Panjika, p. 168,176. 

, Pattavali ( of Svetambaras ) p, 79 ; of 
! Vata Gaccha, ibid, 
i Padacandrika, com. on Amarakosa 
’ by RSyamukuta himself, p. 164, 176; 
date of com. p. 165. 

Padarthacandrika of Sesananta, com. 
on Saptapadarthi; com. on Pada¬ 
rthacandrika, p. 30. 

; Padarthadipika ofKoijd abhatta Rahgo- 
jibhatta, a Nyaya manual, p. 207. 

Padarthamala of Jayaramapancanana, 

( Nyaya manual), p. 30. 

Padmapuraiia - Jain Ram3yaoa, by 
Ravisena; p- 270f. containing the 
story of Rama and Ravana, its date, 
p. 216. 271, 319, 344. 

Padmasariihita, ( Pancarutra ), p. 69. 

PadyavenI, an anthology by Ve^idatta- 
yajnika, p. 322f., V.’s family ; authors 
and works quoted in the work, 

1 p. 322-24 ; his date, p. 324. 

Paramatabhahga, p. 187. 

Parama-Samhita, p. 19U. 

Paramahaiiisa ( U ), p. 95. 
j Parainagamacudamani SaihUita, (Paii- 
caratra ) p. 69. 

Paramarthasara of Abhinavagupta; 
A.’s literary pedigree, p. 201f; a com. 
on it, p. 202. 

Perasarasmrti, p. 143; its text about 
widow marriage, p. 312f. 

Parikarman (Jain), p. 254. 

Puribhasabhaskara by BhBskara; 
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arrangement of the work; B.'s date, 
p. 164; P. by Se^Sdri, p. 164. 

Parvanirpaya by Qapesa p. 214, 

P5khap(Ja-cape^ika by Vijaya-RSmS- 
carya; a work against MSdbvas, 
p. 183, 

PSp^nvacarita (Jain ), p. 50. 

Pap(JavI-Git3, p. 61. 

PSpinitantra, p. 168. 

PSrasIparakSsa of VedahgarSya, p.40f; 
giving methods for converting Hindu 
into Mahomedan dates ; Arabic and 
Persian names of days &c., written 
for Shah Jehan. 

P3raskara-Grhya-StEtra, quoted, p. 541, 

567. 

PSrSyapa ( same at DhatuparHyana V) 
p. 168,176. 

PSrasaryavijaya, p. 187. 

PSrijata, p. 141,143. 

PSrthavijaya of Trilocana, p. 366, 369. 

PSr^vanSthacarita of Sakalakirti, p.50, 
280f. 

Pihgalarthapradipa, pp.334-343; works 
and authors quoted therein, p. 334f. 

Pip^a (U.) p. 95. 

Pip^avisuddhi (J.) of Jinavallabha, 
p. 54, 246. 

PistapasumlmSiiisa, by Nar3yapa 
Fapdita, p. 178f. 

PufijarSjatikS, p. 61. 

Pup^arlka, Jain work, p. 257. 

PurusBrtbadhikarana of Brahmasiltra, 
III. 4, p. 304. 

Pnrvakaviprayoga, ( Sakha diso jala- 
dhimap(}a1amalavalam), p. 168. 

PUrvagata, Jain, p. 254. 

Prthvlcandrodaya, p. 146. 

Ppthvi^uddhi, p. 61. 

Paupadbavidbi of Jinavallabha, p. 54. 

PauskarasariihitS ( Nirada-Paftcara- 
tra), p. 69, 190,191. 

PrakatSrthavivarapa (SSm. Ved.work), 

p. 181. 

PrakriySkaumudi by RamacandrS- 
oSrya; p. 161; its com. PrakriyS- 
kaumudlprasSda by VitthalacSrya, 
ibid; p. 289. 


PrajfiSkumudacandrika of the Brahma- 
p^apurapa, p. 134. 

Prajfiaparitrapa, p. 187. 
PratapamBrtapda, p. 146. 

I Prataparudriya, p. 327. 

Pratikramapa, ( Jain work ), p. 257. 
Pratikramanasamacarl of Jinavalla¬ 
bha, p. 54. 

PratijnB-Satra, p. 5- 
Pratyabhijfi5vimarsinilaghuvj*tti by 
Abhinavagupta, p. 201. 
Pratyakhyanaphrva, p. 256, 
PrathamBnuyoga ( Jain ) p. 254. 
Pradipa (work), p. 137. 

PrapannSmpta, = Life of RBmSnuja, 
p. 69. 

j Prabandhakosa by Jayasekbara, p. 84 ; 
P. of Rsjasekhara, ibid. 
PrabandhacintSmapi of Merutuhga, 
p. 62, 62, 84. 

PrabodhaoandrikS, p. 158, 290. 
Prabodhacandrodaya with a com, by 
RSmadSsa, another com. called 
CandrikS, p. 154f., 341, 386. 
Prabh&sa-MBhStmya, p. 6. 
PramSijamafijari, p. 61; a Vaisesika 
work by TBrkikasarvadevasOri, its 
com. by Balabhadraraisra, p. 64. 
Prameyasaihgraha, p. 187. 
PrameySrtbaratnBkara, a work of 
A^Bdhara, = Exposition ofSySdvBda, 
p. 247. 

Prayoga ( Jain work ), p. 54. 
Prayogapaddhati for Apastambai by 
Peftjalla Jhihgayya, p. 152; P. by 
Gahgadhara, p. 157. 

PrayogapSrijSta, p. 146 ■ PBkayajna- 
kSp^a; works and authors quoted i ii 
it, p. 319f.; its author Nrsiiiiha, 
p. 320 ; a Kanarese Pandit, ibid ; 
p. 578. 

Prayogaratna by NSrByaijiabhatta p. 
320; his date, ibid; P. on the ceremo¬ 
nies connected with the inauspicious 
9tu, p. 590. 

PravaoanaparlkfS of DharmasSgara- 
ga^i (Sve. Jain work),?. 223. 
PravaoanasSra J., p. 54 ; P. of Kunda- 
kundacBrya, with Sk. Trans, and 
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with a Hindi com., p. 224 ; analysis 
of the contents of P., pp. 224-242. 

Prasasti of.Uttarapurana, p. 274f. 

Pra^na ( U.), p. 95. 

Fra^navySkaranafiga, p. 253. 

PrasnottaramalikS, its Dig. Jain recen¬ 
sion, p. 277n, 

Pra^nottara-Sataka of Jinavallabha, 

p. 54. 

PrasnottaropSsakucSra by Sakalakirti, 
p. 269; exposition of the duties of 
householders or Sravakas, ibid; 
P., p. 284. 

Pr5krta-Pa( Vi )dyalaya by Jaya- 
vallabha, = Prakrit Anthology with 
a ChayS by Ratnadeva, p. 84f.; its 
description and contents, p.85; its 
date, ibid. 

Prakrtaprakriyuvrtti, p, 61;or Vyutpat* 
tidlpika = a com. by Udayasaubha- 
gyagaiji on Hemacandra’s Prakrit 
Grammar, description of the com., 
p. 64. 

PrSkFta-Prabodha, p. 61* 

PrSijagnihotra (U.), p. 95. 

PrSpavayapurva; p. 256. 

PrSya^cittapradlpa, a work of groat 
authority, p. 99f. 

Pr5s5davidhiprakarana, p. 6.3. 

PhattesShaprakasa, a Kara n a by 
JatSdhara, p. 211f, 

Balinarendracarita, p. 60. 

Bahurupas^aka, a Tantra, p. 217. 

BSlapapditajatakam, p. 174. 

B3labodhinI, com. by Narasiiiihapan- 
cSnana on Janakiuatha’s Nydya- 
siddhSntamahjari, p. 207. 

BalabhSrata, p. 326. 

BSla-RSmSyaija, mentioning king 
Mahendrapala as RaghukulacOdS- j 
raavi, p. 636. 

Buddhacarita, p. 169. I 

ByhatkathS ( PaisScl), p. 169, 273, 361, 

369, 

BphatpaBcakhyana, p. 61. 

Bphadamarako^a, p. 169. 

BphadSraijyaka Upanisad, p. 193, 458, 

621. 


Brhaddevatu, p. 293, 294, 

BrhaddhSravan, p. 169. 

Brhad-Nariiyana (U.), p. 95. 

Brhadratnakaravrtti, p. 61. 

Baudhayana-Dharmasutra, p. 453. 

Baudliayanama* a, p. 305. 

Baudhayana-Siltra (ritualistic), a later 
Sutra work, p. 114. 

Brahma (U.), p. 95. 

Brabniaglta of the Yajfiavaibhava- 
khanda Vvith com. by Madhvacarya, 
I». 15 ; B., p. 216. 

Bralimatulya— Bluvskar.acarya’sKarana 
(.lyo. j; B. Tippana, p. 33, 

Brahmadatta-K.itha, p. 62. 

Bi’ahinapuruna, n, 216, 319. 

Brahmahiiuiu (IJ.), p. 95, 

Bralm^ayamalat antra, ). 318, 

Brahinavidya (U.), p, 95. 

Braliaiavaivarta, p. 319, 

t'ra!iinu.s:ddhant<i ( Jyo.), p. 32, 33, 344. 

BraUinaslTcras as one of the three 
I’raathanas, p. 22. 

Brahmasutra-Bhasya of Saihkara, its 
corn. Ha'.n 'irrabha, p. 180. 

Brahmasu^ravrtti by Bodhayana, p. 
187. 

( Brabinandapurana. not the name of a 
I definite work, p. 134, 216, 319. 

I Brahuiarartavarsini, a com. on Brahma* 
i slltra by Ratnakimkaravarya “ a 
concise but cle.ar ’’ com., history of 
the author also called Ramananda- 
S.irasvati, p. 180. 

Bi.aktirasainrtasindhiJ by a pupil of 
Kr.stia-Caitunya, p. 197f., 290. 

Bhagavatyaradlianacatustaya by Siva- 
I koti, p. 272. 

Bhagavdglta as one of the three pras- 
thanas, p. 22, 319, 462, 478, 486, 613, 
620, 621; B. with SSriikara BhSsya, 
the ms. nearly 500 years old, p. 15; 
B. with a cuin. ( Madhva system) 
p. 23; com. on it by RamSouja; a 
ccm. on it by RSjSnaka Rama, acerd- 
ing to Kasniir Saiva school, p. 202 ; 
com. on B. by Jagaddhara, p. 438. 

Bhagavadbhaktiratuavali, (a collectioa 
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of Bhakti-Texts from the Bhagavata 
PurSijia ) by Vis^upuri Tairabhukta, 
p. 197. 

Bhatti ( Kavya ?) p. 164. 

Bharatasastra, p. 54. 

Bharatesvarabhudaya a poem by AsS- 
dhara, p. 247. 

BhavabhSsya, p. 103, 307. 

BhavasvSinin’s Bh3sya onBaudhayana 
Satra on CaturmSsya rites, p. 97.. 

BhavisyapurSpa, p. 319 ; B. giving an 
account of Samba, bringing the Maga 
family to India, p. 634; B. saying 
that the sacred cord Avyahga be 
tied round the middle part of the 
sun's image, p. 635, 

Bhavisyottara (P.), p. 143. 

BhavyakumudacandrikS = AsSdhara’s 
com. on his Dharmamrta; why it 
was written, p. 248. 

BhagavatatStparyanirpaya, p. 23. 

BhSgavata-Purapa. p. 154, 344. 

Bhagavrtti, p. 169. 

BhUttacintSmani, p. 145. 

Bharata, p. 169, 176, 310f, 344 ; tika on 
B., p. 176. 

BbSratatatparyanirpaya, p. 24; Bh3- 
rata-tatparyanirnaya-pramanasam- 
graha, p. 23f, 195. 

BhafadvSja-Sutra, ( ritualistic) a later 
Sutra work, p. 114. 

Bharadvajlyabhasya, p. 103, 306. 

BhSrgav5rcanacandrik3, p. 146. 

BhavadyotanikS, by Sesa Rama, = a 
com. on Naisadhacarita, p. 84. 

Rhavapraka^a, of Nrsiraha - com. on 
Madhva's Apubhasyu, p. 23. 

Bhavasataka of N5gar§ja, p. 9; B., p. 
325. 

Bh5v3diprabhrta of Kundakund5o5rya, 
p. 224. 

BhSvSnandl, p. 207; a com. on it by 
MahSdeva Pupataihbekar, ibid. 

BhasSpariccheda by VisvanEthapaS- 
canana and its com., p. 298. 

BhEsEvftti ( Grammar), p. 159, 169. 
Bhasika-SHtra, p. 5. 

BhEsya, p. 169. 

BhSi^yacur^i p. 63. 


BhEsyavivararia, p. 187. 

BhEsyasara, of the Srutis, p. 161. 

Bhaskaracaritra, by BhsSkara, author 
of Padyamytatarahgipi, p. 325. 

BhSsvati, MSdhava’s com. on it, p. 239 ; 
GawgSdhara’s com. on it, ibid; a com. 
on it, p. 290. . ^ . 

> BhEsvatlkarana by SatSnanda, com. on 
i B. by Aniruddha, follows the SOrya- 
! siddhEnta; its date, p. 208, 209; 
another com. by MSdhava p. 208; 
third com. by GahgSdhara, p. 209, 
fourth, anonymous, ibid. 

BhOgolasSstra, p. 63. 

BhEtoddSmara, a Tantra, p. 217. 

BhtlmavidyS in the ChSndogya Upa- 
nisad, p. 190. 

Bhrguvalli ( U. ), p. 95 ; - part of 
Taittiriyopaniaad, p. 97. 

Bhairavayaniala, p. 219; Bhairava- 
stava, ibid. 

BhairavaySmalatantra, p. 218. 

; Bhairava-Saha-navarasaratna, p. 9. 

I BhairavSstaka, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Bhojaprabandha, p. 323, 326. 

Bhojarajiya, p. 144. 

Manittha-TSjika of Manitthacarya; 
Manittha mentioned by Varahami- 
bira and identified with Maiioljio, 
author of Apotelesmata, p. 39; 
quoted by Utpala, ibid; M. T. not the 
work of Manittha; a modern com¬ 
pilation, p. 39f. 

MapdUka (U.), p. 95. 

MatsyapurEpa, p. 169, 320, 344. 
Madananighantu. 1 >. 139. 

Madanaparijata,p. 6; M, by Visvesvara' 
bbatta, pp. 137-139; M., p. 146,150; 
M. by MadunapSla, p. 572. 

Madauaratna, p. 146. 

Madanavinoda, its date, p. 138f. 

Madanavinodanighanlu, p. 137f. 

MadSlasSkuvalayanStikS, p. 393. 

MadhumSdhavT, p. 176, 

Madhvavijaya, p. 7. 

Manusmrti, com. on, by RSghavEnanda 
p. 6 ; M. p. 143; its text about widow 
marriage, :p. 312 ; ManusaihbitE, a 
KSsmir text p. 136, 

ManoramE ( grammar), p. 159, 
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MantrabhEsyal = Uvata’soom.onVaja- 
saneya Sariihlta ? ], p. 3. 
Man*»’amahodadhi of Mahidhara, p. 98. 
Mantnr’arna, p. 169. 

Mantrika-Upanisad, p. 4. 

Mah5-( U.), p. 95. 

Mahfikalpa, Jain work, p. 257. 

MahSdeva, a Tantra, p. ' 217. i 

MahSdeviya, p. 144. 

MahSnStaka withacom.by Balabhadra; ' 
date of the com., p.l54; another com. 
called Candrika. ibid.; M. p. 158, 326, 
394. 

Mahan5r5yana-tJpanisad, p. 96f. 
MahSpisamata, a Tantra, p. 217. 
MahSpundarlka, Jain work, p. 257. , 

MahabhSrata, Mss. of; a copy of Die ; 
whole of the Mbh., its date, p. 5f.; M. , 
its NarSyanlya section of the Mok.sa- , 
dharmaparva of Santiparvan, p. 189 ; j 
M., p. 198, 216, 293, 452, 458, 461, 462, j 
466, 504, 554; M. and RamSyana : 
stories differently told by Jains, i 
indicating different recensions, p. , 
317; M., its present shape, retouched, i 
p. 444; M. mentioning the Abhira.s, ; 
p. 632. ' 

Mahabhasya with com. of Kaiyata ; ' 
a good Ms., p. 10, 62, 65. ! 

MahabhSsyagudharthadipini, -- Notes ] 
on MahabhSsya by Sadasiva, p. 158. | 

MahSmSyasambara, a Tantra, p. 217, ; 

223. I 

Mahilaksmlmata, a Tantra, p. 21T. i 
Mah5vakyas, their exposition by I 
Saihkar5c5rya, p. 13. [ 

MahSvidyS-vidambana, p. 62. ' 

MahSaaramohana, a Tantra, p. 217. j 
Mahiranah stotra, p. 169. 

Mahipa ( Ko^a), p. 154, 

Mahocebuama, a Tantra, p. 217. 
MSpdukya-Upanisad, its four parts, 

p. k 

MStpbheda, a Tantra, p. 217. 

MStsya, p. 143. 

Madhavl, p. 176. 

Madhyariidinasniti, p. 307. 
Manava-Grhya, p. 463; Sntra from 


M. G. on marrying a NagnlkS, 
p. 596. 

MaySgata-CuUkS ( =* Magic ), p. 256. 

M3rkat>deya (Purana), p. 6, 143, 170, 
344. 

Margamahodaya, ( Jain ), p. 246. 

Malati-Madhava, number of Mss. used 
in the edition, changes in its readings 
as found in different Mss. made by 
or due to the author himself, p. 422; 
conjectural emendations in the case 
of M. condemned, p. 423 ; M. second 
work of Bhavabhnti, p, 420, 

Mahe.svara tantra, p, 216. 

Maho.^varavada, p. 63. 

Mitaksara, Vijnanesvara’s Com. on 
Yajnavalkyasmrti, p. 6, 141,142, 143, 
150,1.52, 289. 

Minindra Papho, discourse between 
King Milindra and Nagasona, the 
Buddhist, 626. 

Miuarajajataka or Yavanajataka by 
Yavanosvaracarya, p. 214. 

Mimaihsanyayapraka.sa by Krsna- 
yajvau, p. 178. 

Mimatiisubalaprakasa by Sathkara- 
bhatta, p. 178. 

Mimariisasatra, Sabarasvamin’s Bhasya 
on it, p. 177. 

Muktavali, p. 61. 

Muktikopanisad, p. 4. 

Muktiointamani, p. 197f. 

Mugdhabodha, a Kosa, p. 83. 

Mugdhamedhakari-alaihkaravrtti, 
p. 61. 

Munda ( U.), p. 95. 

Mudgalapurapa, p. 134. 

MudrarSksasa, p. 428. 

Muhurtacudaraapi by Sivadaivajfia, 
p. 213, 290. 

MuhUrtatattva, a com. on it by Gapeaa, 
p. 214. 

Mularadhana, a gloss on it by Mi- 
dhara, p. 248. 

Mrcchakati, p. 428. 

Meghadnta, four glosses on, p. 7 ; M. 
p. 158,176, 427 ; com. on M., p. 426 ; 
com. onM. by Jagaddhara, p. 438 i 
Dig. and Sve. Jain M., 318, 
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Medini, p. 170,176, 435. 

MaitrSyanTya-Gfhyasntra, two Mss. : 
of, supporting the late marriage of 
girls ; readings discussed, p. 602; i 
( Note II) ' 

Maitreya, p. 170. 

Modanesa, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Mohapatirajoharanavicara, p. 63. 

Mhalukapaddhati ( Jyo. work ), p. 36. | 

Yajurveda as merely a saorifioial book, 
p. 119f.; Sukla Y., p. 6, 455; Ma- 
dhyaradina Recension, its Kraraa 
text, p. 94f.; Black Y., p. 443. 

Yajna-Parsva, p. 307. 

Yajnavaibhavakhanda with com. by 
Madbavacarya, pupil of SamkarS- 
nanda, p. 15. 

YatTndramatndipika of Srinivasa of 
of Vadhula family; authors and 
works, referred to in the work, p.l86f.; 
analysis of its cotitonts, p, 188. 

Yamaliistaka, a Tantra, p. 217. 

YavanajStaka ( Jyo.), p. 37. 

Yajnavalkya-Siksa, p. 5. 

Yajnavalkya-Smrti, p. 6; ( two parts ) 
with Aparilditya’s com-, p. 136. 

Y5vanaparipatya Riijariti by Dalapati- 
rSya ; written for Madhavasimha 
Savai Madhavarao ( fl) Peshwa ; 
nature of the work ; containing Skr. 
equivalents of Mahomedan Political 
terms, p. 47. 

Yogatattva ( U. ), p. 95. 

YogasatakavyakhyS, p 176. 

Yoga4ikha (U. ), p. 95, 

Yoginljaia^ambara, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Yoginyastadasakrama of Balakrsna, 
p. 39. ’ 

Raghu, p. 170, 176, 369 ; Raghuvaiiisa 
Kavya, p, 361, 364, 366, 369; R. tlka, 

p. 62. 

Bagbuvamsadarpana by Hemadri, p. 7, 

Ratnakosa, p. 170, 176, 435. 

Ratnatrayavidhana by Asadliara, p.248. 

Ratnaraala, quoted in Kaumudi, p. 170, 
176. 

RatnamalaySm Anekarthakosa, p. 63. 

RatnSkara, a work on DharraasSstra, 
p. 140,142. 


{ Ratnsvali, p. 323, 366, 370, 436n2; R 
' tika, p, 62. 

RasikapriyS, p. 331. 

R5ghavanatika(5), p. 63 ; R. tikS, p. 61. 

Raghavapandaviyfi of KavirSja; copied 
by Jains, p, 318. . - 

R3jakaustubha by Anantadeva, p. 150. 

Rajatarahgini (on BhavabhUti and 
Vakpati); its chronology, p. 81, 439 ; 
R. called the kings ruling in the 
North as Turuskas or Ku.sanas, p.633. 

Rajavallabhamandana, a work on 
Architecture by Mapcjana in the 
service of Kumbbakarna, K. of 
MedapaU, p. 42. 

Riijimatiprabodha, a drama by Yasas- 
candra ; its hero Hemi, p. 63, 64. 

Rajhnativipralambha with his own 
gloss of As5dhara, p. 248. 

Ramakrsnapaddhati ( Jyoti.sa), p. 36. 

Ramakautuka, a Dharraasastra work, 
p. 144. 

RSmacandra Kavya, p. 61. 

Ramacarita ( J.), p. 50; R. in verse in 
Prakrit and Sanskrit, p. 54; H, in 
prose by Devavjjayagapi, p. 54f. 

Ramadasatika, p. 170. 

Ramapurvatapaniya ( U.), p. 95. 

Ramavinoda, a Karanaby Ramabha^ta, 
p. 211; 290. 

Ramanusasana, p. 170. 

Ramayana, p. 170, 176, 504; R. ("origi¬ 
nal” R.) referred to by Madhva, p. 195t 
R. ( Akhyana ), p. 344. 

Ramarcanacandrika, p. 146. 

Ramottaratapanlya (U.), p. 95. 

Ravanasamvada, p. 63. 

Rukminlsavijaya, a poem by VadirSja- 
tirtha, with com., p. 7. 

Rudrayamalatantra, p. 218. 

Rupagata-Culika, p. 256. 

RapanarSyanlya, p. 144. 

Rupabheda, Tantra, p. 176, 217. 

Rupamanjari, p. 171, 176. 

RupamanjarinamamalS, a KoSa by 
Rupacandra, p. 83. 

RuparatnSkara, p. 176. 

RnpSvall, p. 414. 

RnpikSmata, a Tantra, p. 217. 
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LaksmIsaiilhitS ( FSfioarStra), p. 69. 

Lagbusatapadi by Merutuhga, contains 
the history of Vatagacoha, p. 63, 65. 

LihgakSriks, p. 176. 

LingapurSija, p. 1711 

LingSnusSsana of VSmana. p. 160. i 

LiiBvati, a com. on it by Gapesa, | 
p. 214. ! 

LilSvatikatha (Jain W.), by Jinesvara, j 
p. 53. I 

LekhapafioSsika ; its historical impor- j 
tance, p. 44 ; nature of the work, | 
ibid ; its date and contents, p. 44f. I 

Laihga, p. 171. | 

Lokabindusarapilrva, p. 256. 

LaugSksikarika, p. 307. 

Laug5ksi-( Nirmita-)Sutra, p. 103. 

VajjBlaya or VajjalagS = collection of 
GShSo or Gatbas, p- 84f, 

Vandana ( Jain work ), p. 257. 

Var5hapur3pa, p. 320. 

VarivasySrahasya, (Tantra work ), 
p. 219f.. 222. 

Varpadesana, p. 176. 

Varpaviveka, p. 171. 

VarsaphalavicSra, by Nilakantha, p.213; 
a com. on it by Madhava, ibid; 
another com., p. 289. 

Va'layupaddhati { Jyo.), p. 36. 

VasantarSjakfti. p. 344. 

VastupSlacarita, p. 63. 

VastupSla-Tejapala-Carita, p. 62. 

VastupSla-Tejapalaprabundha, p. 62. 

VSjasaneya S?kh5, its Sacrificial 
Manuals, p. 5. 

VSjasaneya-Sarahita, KSnva SSkbS, 
Pada Text of, p. 2. 

Vapibhnsana, p. 334. 

Vathu( tu ? )!a, a Tantra, p. 217. 

VSmakesvaratantra, p. 217f. 

VSmana-Purdna, p. 6,143, 

VSyupurana, p. 171, 176, 216, 320; 
mentions the Vavanas, p. 625. 

VSrBha, p. 143. 

VSrijaksacarita, a modern sectarian 
work; written under the name of old 
Rais, p. 134,136. 

VBrtikas (SBihkara VedSnta), p. 181, 


VSrtikatStparyatika, a work on Gota- 
masutrabhSsya-VSrtika, by VBcas- 
patimisra, p. 206. 

Va(P5)lak5pya, p. 176. 

Valakhilyas, p. 131, 295, 

VSsavadatta, p. 171, 176, 361, 365, 369 ; 
com. on it by Jagaddhara, p. 438. 

Vasistha-R3mayana, p. 6, 403. 

Vasuki, a Tantra, p. 217. 

V5stuprakarapa, p. 290. 

VSstumandana of Mandana, son of 
Ksetra, a work on Architecture, p.42. 

Vikramacarita, different from Vikra- 
mahkadevacaritd, p. 86; another V. 
= legendary account of Vikrama of 
UjjayinT, p. 86, 

Vikramasifiihavaloka, p. 290. 

Vikramadityacarita (different from 
VikramShkadevacarita 1, p. 86. 

Vikraraorvasiya ( its Apabbrathsa ), 
p. 342, 427. 

VicSrasreni, dates of kings mentioned 
in it, p. 76f, 

ViciirasSra of Jinavallabha, p. 53. 

Vijayadevamahatraya-Kavya, p. 60. 

Vijayaprasasti, a poem on Vijayasena, 
a high priest of Tapagaecha, p. 62f., 
64; a com, on Vijayaprasasti, by 
Gunavijayagani, p. 61. 

Vidagdhamukhamandana, p. 171,177. 

VidySouvadapurva, p. 255. 

YidySvodapaddhati, a DharmasSstra 
work, p. 144. 

Vidvajjanavallabha, a work on Divi¬ 
nation, ascribed to K. Bhoja, p. 41. 

Vidvadbhusana by Balakrsna, its com. 
called Manjubhasini by Madhu- 
sudana, p. 84. 

Vidhiratna, p. 103 ; quoted in Prayoga- 
parjiata, p, 108. 

Vidhiratnamata, p. 307. 

VipSkasHtrShga, p. 253. 

Vimalaraata, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Vivarapa (SSriikara Vedanta ), p. 181, 

VivSdacandra of Sannoisra MisarU, 
p. 140. 

VivSdacintSmapi, a Dharma^astrn 
work, p. 142, 
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VivadaratnEkara, a Dharm4astra work, 
p. 142. 

Vivadarpavabhafijana, a work of many 
men, p. 140f. 

Viv5havrndavana, (Astrology of Marri¬ 
age ) by Kesava, p. 214. 

Viveka-Vilasa of Jinadattasnri (Jain), 
p. 47. 

Vi4uddhesvara, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Vi4va, p, 171; Visva(kosa), p. 154. 

Vi^va or Vi^vaprakSsa of Mahe^vara, 
p. 435&nl; its date, p. 436. 

Viavaprakasa, p. 171. 

Visvarap.anibandha, p. 146. 

Visvoddharatantra, p. 219. 

Visnutattvanirnaya, p. 24. 

Visnudharmottara, p. 320, 344. 

Vispu-Purana, p. 6,171, 320; mentions 
the AbhTras, p. 632- 

VispubhaktikalpalatS, by Purnsottama, 
with a com. by Mahesvara; date of 
the com,, p. 152f., 289. 

Visnubhakticandrodaya, (Madhva V.), 
p. 25 ; a manual for a Vaisnava in 
general; older than Vallabha, p. 197, 
289. 

Vispusuhasranama with Sam, Jlhiisya, 
p. 15. 

Visijusrarti, p. 103, 143. 

Vinii(a)dya, a Tantra. p 217. 

VJracarita, p. 424 ; first work of Bhava- 
bhUti, its defects, p. 426. 

VlrasirahSvaloka, a medicinal work; 
diseases traced to sins, p. 215. 

ViryapravEdapnrva, p. 255. 

VpttamauktikavartikaduskaroddhEra, 
p. 334. 

Vrttaratnakara, its com. by BhEskara, 
' p. 325; date of the com.; BhSskara 
the same as author of ParibhSsa- 
bhEskara, p. 325 ; V., p. 334. 

Vj-ttaratuSkarakSvya, p. 62. 

Vrtti (Grammar), p. 171. 

Vpddha-Gargya-sathhita by GSrgya or 
Garga, p. 212; 290; different from 
Gargi Samhita, ibid. 

Vjrddhagrantha, p. 103. 

yjrddhanyasa, p. 177. 


Vrddha-Brahmasaihhita, p, 69. 

Vfndasaihgraha, p. 216. 

V^ndavanayamaka, p. 177* • 

VpsEkapisukta, p. 131. 

Vepisaihhara, p. JL71; oom. on it by 
Jagaddhara, p. 438, 

Vedantndipa, abridgement of Sri* 
bhasya, p. 69. 

Vedantavijaya, p. 187. 

VedEntasara, com. on VedSntaslltra, 

( Ramanujiya), p. 69 ; V. different 
from the work usually known by 
that name, p. 180. 

Vedantasiddhantabheda, p. 181f.; an 
exposition of different vi 0 w.s^ on 
Vedantic matters within the Sum- 
kara School, ibid. 

Vaituthya ( U.), p. 95. 

Vaidyanuthaprasasti, p. 405. 

Valuayika, Jain work, p. 257. 

Vaiyakarapabhusapasara of Konda- 
bhat^ Rangojibbatta, p. 207. 

VaivEhasaddipikS, a com. on Vivaha- 
vpndavana by Gapesa, p. 214. 

Vaisnava ( P. ), p. 143, 

VaisnavasiddbantasaddipikS, p. 161. 

VySkhyaprajnaptyanga, p. 253f. 

VyakhySmyta, p. 171,177. 

Vrataraja, by Visvanatha, son of 
GopSl, a modern work, p. 149f. 

Sad^karastotra of BSlakysna, p. 39. 

S'atapatha-BrShmana, p. 2. 

Sata^lokltikS, p. 61. 

Sabar.atantra, containing charms in 
different Vernaculars, p. 218. 

SabdaprakSsa or Sabdabheda, p.435&n2; 
one and the same work = an appendix 
to the Vi4vaprakSsa. 

Sabdabhusana of DSnavijaya, p. 48. 

SabdEnusSsana, p. 172. 

SabdSrnava, p. 172, 177. 

Sabheda (same aa Sabheda and Sabhe- 
da, below), p. 177. 

SasadharanyEya ( work ) p. 62. 

SSkatSyanlyavrtti, p. 172. 

Sskala-Grhya, p. 298. 

SSkala-Saihhita, p. 301. 

SSkala-Sntra, p. 298. 
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Sakalyasamhita ( Jyotisa ), p. 32. 
Sakuntala, its NSgarl and Gaudi 
^ recensions, p. 71. 

S5i?kh5yana-Grhya { SGtra ) p. 296. 
S5hkh5yana-Sutra,' ignored by Tri- 
kapdamandana and rarely studied, 
p. 301, p. 308. 

Satavahana-gatbSs, p. 369. 

^anticarita by Sakalakirti, p. 278. 
Salihotra, p. 172. j 

Sasvata, ( Kosa ),p. 172, 175, 435. 1 

SiksS by Kesava, a com. on it by Ala- 
marimanci, p. 98. 

Sikhs (U.) p. 95. 

Siras ( IJ. ) p. 95. 

BivagltS, p. 216. 

Sivadyati, by Somananda, a work of 
Pratyal)hijn5 branch, p. 201. 
SivamShStmya from the Brahniottara- 
khanda, p-134. 

Sivarahasya ( Tantrik work ), p. 12. 
Sivasutras, of the Spanda branch of 
KSsinlr Saivism, p. 199nn; their mani¬ 
festation ; ibid. 

SistagitS ( NiinbSrka work ), p. 26. 
Suddhitattva, p. 150. 

Sulvasiitra-BhSsya, p. 98. 
Sudradharmatattva, p. 147, 

SrhgSra, an anthology of, v. 158. 
SrhgSrakiihn.aran5taka, p. 407. 
Sriigaraprakasa, p. 172, 177. 
SrngSrasataka of Jinavallabha, p. 54. 
SesacjntSmani a work, p. 177. 
Se.sasaragraha, Heinacandra's supple¬ 
ment to his Abhidhanacintanuini, 
p. 65. 

Sraddhaiiin.iaya of Hemadri, p. 105. 
SrSddhaprakarana of Yiljnavalkya, 
p. 130. 

SrSddhavidhi of Ganoiia, p. 214. 
SrSddhaviveka by Rudradhara, i>. 140. 
Sridharapaddhati ( Jyotisa), p. 36. 
SrtpSla CaupGi, p. 289. 

SrlpSlacarita by Nemidattayati, p. 270; 
281f. 

SribhSsya, p. 187; with Srutaprakasa, 
^ p. 69. 

ScutaprakSsikS —com. on Ramanuja’s 
VedSnatasutra-BhSsya, p. 187. 


Srutabodha, a work on metrics; a cO’^- 
on it by Manohara, p. 177; S. of 
KalidSsa, p. 334. 

SrutasabdSrthamahaniyasamuccaya by 
Soinesvara, pupil of YogesvarScarya, 

^ p. 83. 

Srutayurveda, p. 63. 

Sruti, p. 1?2. 

Slokavartika, called also KSsikaf?), 
p. 178. 

Svetasvatara-lJpani.sad-Bha.sya by Vij- 
nanabhiksu, p. 179f. 

Sattririisanmata, p. 320. 
Sadarthasariiksepa, p. 187. 

Sadasiti of Jinavallabha, !>. 53, 
Saddarsanavrlti, p. 62. 
Saddar^anasanuicraya ( Jain ), p. 47. 
Sa(jhhasa.stavana, p. 60. 
Sadvihisa-Brabniaiia, p, 344. 

Sabhcda ( same as Sabheda above and 
Sabbeda below, p, 177). 

Saiiivatsarapradipa, a Dbai’iiiasastra 
work, p. 144. 

Saihvegaraiigasala, by Jiiuicandra,p.53. 
Samsilravarta, ]). 172, 177. 

; Samskara-Kaustuhha by Anantadeva, 
p. 1.50; S. K. on the marriage ooro- 
I mony, p. 511. 

Saihsk3rapaddhati by Gangadhara, 

' G. one of the oldest, writers on 
Madhyaiiidina ritual, p. 6, 151. 
Saiiiskarabhaskara, p. 6. 

Saiiikarsakanda. p. l03 ; ipioted by Sarii- 
karaearya, p. loT; ^ Daivata or 

Dovata-Kanda ; - supplementary* 

kanda of Karmamarga-second part 
or Appendix of Mimaiiisa-Sutra, ibid 
a com. on S., p. 109. 

Saiiikriintinirnaya of Balakrsna, p. 39. 

; Samksepasariraka, its views about 

i Upadhi &c., p. 181f. 

1 Saiiiksiptabharata, p. 172. 

1 Saibgatimala, p. 187. ^ 

1 Saragitaratnakara of Sarijgadeva 
with com. p, 43 ; the com. attributed 
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to king Singa of Andhra=Sihgha^a, 
YSdava K. of Devagiri, p. 43f; 
another com. on it ?, p. 223. 

Saihghapa^taka of Jinavallabha, p. 54. 

SatyapravSdapiirva, Jain W., p. 255. 

SadSoarasmpti by ChallSri Nfsithha- 
cSrya, p. 149. 

Saduktikari^Smpta of SrldharadSsa, 
p. 347. 

SanatkumSragita, p. 62, 

SaihnySsa ( U.) p. 95. 

8aptakum5rik3, p. 177. 

Saptapad3rthl of SivSditya, p. 30f; date 
of SivSditya, p. 31; S. tlk3, p. 290. 

Saptasatl or DevImShStmya contained 
in the MSrkapdeya PurSpa, p. 87. 

Sabheda.sameasSabheda andSabheda 
above, p. 177. 

SabhySlaiiikarana by Govindaji ( Go- 
vindajit); works and authors quoted 
therein, p. 325. 

SamayasffraofKundakundaoarya,p.224. 
SamayasSraparamagamanataka, p.63. 
SamayasacaprSbhrta of KundakundS- 
cSrya ( Dig. Jain.), p. 47. 

Samav3yahga, p. 252. 

SamasySpCrapa, p. 156. 

Sarhmohanatantra, p, 218. 

SarasvatlkapthSbharapa of Bhoja of 
DhSrS, p. 334,434, 436. 

Sarvajftanottara, a Tantra, p. 217, 

Sarvadar^ana (Sariigraha) of MSdhava, 
p. 240n2&o3. 

Sa^rvaviramata, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Sarvasva, p. 177. 

Sarvanukrama, p. 295, 300. 

Sarvarthasiddhi, p. 187, 

SarvopanisatsEra (U*), p. 95. 

Sahasranama^Ika, p. 177. 

Sahaeranamastavana (Jain ) with 
gloss by A^adhara, p. 248. 

Sarfakhya, p. 173. 

Satvatasariihita referred to by Ram8< 
nuja, p. 190, 192. 

Samaveda, its song books, p. 2. 

Samasaihhita, p. 94; its Pada text, 
ibid. 

SSmbapurapa, p. 173. 


Saradipika, a com. on Sarasvata Vya- 
karapa, p. 11. 

Sarasvatakosa, p. 173. 

SBrasvata ( Vyakarapa) a com, on it 
by Ramabhatta, son of Narasiihha, 
p. lOf. 

Saravali ( Jyotisa) p. 36.; 216, 290. 

Saravalijataka, p. 216. 

SBrdhaSataka of Jinavallabha, p. 53. 

Sahityadarpapa, p. 164. 

Siddhakhapdla of MantrasBra by Par* 
vatiputra Nityanatha, (dark pro* 
cesses ), p. 219. 

Siddhayogisvaramata, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Siddhasabdarpava of Sahajaklrti, a 
lexicon, quoted by Mallinatha, p. 11, 
48f. 

Siddhanta-KaumudI, p. 415. 

Siddh8ntamukt8vali = com. by the 
author himself on his Bhasapari* 
ccheda, p. 29f. 

Siddhitraya, p. 187. 

Siddhi - bhn - paddbati, a Jain work, 
p. 275. 

SukFtasarhkirtana, p. 63. 

Sudarsanacarita by Nemidatta, p. 270. 

Sudarsanasarhhita {Tantrika ), p. 219. 

Sundaranandacarita, p. 173. 

Subhadra, a work, by Partha, poet, 
367. 

Subbasitarauktavali or SubhasItasUkti* 
muktavali by Jablana, a note on it, 
pp. 349-416; its two recensions, 
p. 350f.; contents of 8. p. 357f.; poets 
mentioned in the S., p. 359 ; 8. p. 324. 

Subhasitaratnakosa by Kyspa, p. 157f. 

{ Subbasitaratnasamdoha, p. 308. 

bubbaumacarita by Ratnacandra, p.282; 
their dates, p. 282f. 

Surathotsava, a Kavya by Sorae^vara* 
deva, pp. 87-90 ; its contents, p. 90, 
93, 158, 330. 

Busruta-Sathhita I Medi.), p. 41. 

Snktamuktavall of SomaprabhBcarya; 

his history and date, p. 48. 
Snktavall, p. 61. 

Snktisahasra, p. 360, 368; verses 
from it quoted. p.410f; called also 
Saktiratnakara. p. 411. 
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Snkfm5rtha«!ddhanta of Jinavallabha, 

P.53. 

SQtra, Jain. p. 254. 

SQirakrtSsga, Jain. p. 252, 

Satrabha^ya, p. 177.. 

Sada^astra, p. 177. 

Saryaprajfiapti, Jain, p. 254. 

Saryasiddbanta abridged by Bha.skara- 
oarya into Bbasvatl, p. 32, 209, 344. 

9©tu ( of Pravarasena == Setubandha), 
p. 365,369. 

Somanathaprasasti, p. 411. 

Saurapurapa, p. 320. 

Skandapurapa, not the name of a 
definite work, p. 134, 320. 

Skanda ( Purapa ), p. 173, 344. 

Stbalagata ColikS = charms and other 
processes ( Mantra and Tantra), 
p. 256. 

Sthanahga, p. 252. 

SpandakSrikS, its authorship variously 
assigned, p. 200. 

SpandakSrikavivarana by Rama, p.l99f. 

SpandapradipikS by Utpala, p. 199f. 

Spandasarvasva = SpandakSrikS and 
its Vrtti, p. 201. 

Spandampta, by Kalla^a, p. 200. 

Smrti, (Jain ), p. 54, 173. 

Bmptlkaustubha by Anantadeva, p. 150. 

Smpticandrika quoted by Hemadri, 
p. 137, 143, 146. 

Smptidarpapa, p. 146. 

Smrtidipa, p. 103 ; perhaps the same as 
Smptipradipa, p. 107. 


Smptibhaskara, p. 320. 

Bmptiratnavall, p. 146. 

Srartlsarhgraha, p. 146. 

Smrtisara, mentioned by Vaoaspati, 
P. 137. 

Smptyarthasagara by Challari Nrsiib- 
haoBrya.its differentTarangas, p.l49. 

Smptyarthasara, p. 139,143,146,150. 

Svapnadasanana, p. 370. 

SvapnavEsavadatta, p. 360, 364. 

Harasa ( U.), p. 95. 

Harigurustavamal3(Nimbarka System), 

p. 26. 

Hariprabodha, p. 174. 

Harivarasa, p. 6, 174, 177, 344; ( Jain ) 
by JinadSsa, pupil of Sakalakirti; 
its contents, p- 281 ; its Prasasti, 
p. 250. 

Harivikramacarita, p. 61f. 

Harsacarita, p. 174,198, 365, 369. 

Halayudbakosa, a Ms. of it, 400 years 
old, p. 11, 154, 174. 

Haravali, p. 174,177, 354, 435. 

Hasasmrtipurapa, p. 61. 

Hiranyakesin Gphya Sutra, its marri¬ 
age ritual presupposes a girl's having 
arrived at maturity, p. 557, 596. 

Hrdbheda, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Hemacandra, bis Prakrit Grammar, 
p. 48. 

Hemaprakrta-Dbu^dbi, p. 01- 

Hemavibbrama, p. 63. 


Ot Bh*ndiark»e*i works, Vol. it, 1 
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AkabarlkSlidSsa, p. 322, 324. 

Akalahka, a Jain writer, defeated Baud- 
dhas in argument, p. 273; his argu¬ 
mentation, p. 280. 282, 317 ; as Aklah- 
kabhat^a, as p. 245. 

AkSlajalada, poet, p. 362, 367, 370, 372. 

Aksipad ( = AksapSda) Gautama j 
( founder of NySya), p. 327f. 

Agnisvamin, com. of Latyay ana’s 
Srauta SGtra, p. 109; his date, p. 110. 

Acala, poet, p. 363, 371; verses attribut¬ 
ed to hirn, p. 372. 

A jay a, an author, p. 174. 

Atikalaku, a Kapalika, p. 218. 

Ati^ila, an author, p. 165. 

Adbhutapu^ya, verses attributed to 
him, p. 372. 

Anahgabhlma, his verses, p. 372. 

Ananta, author of Jstakapaddhati and 
a com. on Kamadhenu, p. 37 ; son of | 
Siddhesvara, his com. on Kupdamar- 
taQ(}a> P> ^3. 

Anantadeva (Grhya writer), p. 646,549» 
553, 556, 562, 567, 569, 571, 576, 578 
587. 

Anantapapdita, his Vyahgyartha-Kau- 
mudi, a com. on Bhanudatta’s Kasa- 
manjarl, p. 13;A.’s genealogy and 
native place, ibid ; his date, p. 12f. 

Anantabha$(a p. 143, 146. 

Anantabhrata, p. 322. 

AnantScarya, p. 161f. 

Anatha, a KSpalika, p. 218. 

AnuttaravSgmin, Jain Sage, also called 
UttaravSgmin, p. 271; also Anut- 
taravid, p. 281. 

AndhanStba, poet, his verses, p. 372. 

AparSjita, a Jain Srutakevalin, p. 279, 
284. 

AparSrka, p. 143,146, 150. 

Appayyadiksita, his works, p. 11; bis’ 
SuvalaySnanda, p. 327, 332. 


Appajibhatta, p. 16‘±. 

Abhayadeva, Jain Pontiff, P.51; his life 
and works, p. 52. 

Abhinanda, p. 165, 174; poet, p. 363, 371. 

Abhinandana, p. 372. 

Abhinavagupta, his GltSrthasaihgraha, 
p. 201!>; author of Dhvany5lokalocana, 
p. 334 ; his verses quoted, p. 373. 

Ahhinava-Pampa, tho Kanarese poet, 
p. 318. 

Araara, poet, p. 322, 363, 371. ’ 

x\maraka ( poet ), p. 32.5. 

Aivaracandra ( partial author of Ka- 
vyakalpalata ), his history, p. 66; his 
other works, ibid, p. 322, 325 ; A. and 
Arisiihba, their life, p. 66. 

Amaradatta ( bis PumskSi^d^ )i P* 

174. 

I Amaruka, poet, same as AmarGka, 
p. 367, 371; verses attributed to him, 
p. 373f. 

Amitagati, his Subha§itaratnasathdol}a 
p. 51; his DharmapariksS described, 
p. 308f., 317. 

Amptacandra, translator of Pravaoana- 
sSra, p. 224, 245. 

Amrtadatta, poet, bis verses quoted, 
p. 374. 

Amrtadanta, poet, p. 156. 

Amrtavardhana, poet, p. 156. 

AratjyavSsi-Matsya, an author of 
ritual work, p. 102,105. 

Arasi^hakura, poet, p. 374. 

Arisirhha (partial author of KSvyakal* 
palatS) and author af Sukptasaibkir- 
tana, p. 66; A. and Amaracandra, 
their joint life and date, p. 66. 

Arupadatta, ( identical with the com¬ 
mentator of Af^Bhgahrdaya), p. 174. 

Arga^(^ha), poet,, p. 374, 

Arjunadeva. a poet, p. 367, 871, 374. 

Ava(?)gha(a, aMSrgapravartaka, p.218 
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Avantivarman, verses attributed to .1 
him, p. 374, 

AsvikumSras (two), poets, p, 374. 

Asita, p. 344. 

AssalSyana-lsvalayana, p. 477. I 
AhiyallSoarya, (Jain), 285. | 

I 

AkSsapoli, poet, p. 374. ' 

AoaryaoniJSmapibhatta, p. 141. 

Jtreya, p. 216. 

Adikavi = Valmiki, p. 364. 
Adityabhatta. Poet. p. 375. 

Adinatfaa, a Kapalika, p. 218. 
AnandajMna, his different glosses, 
p. 13,107. 

Anandatlrtha, p. 17, 196; see also under 
Madhvaoarya, PUrnaprajna, and 
Madhyamandira, these being differ- ' 
ent names of A. j 

Anandavardhana, his Dhvani, p. 362, ) 
370; as poet, p. 156. i 

Apadeva, his history, a modern author, * 
p. 150. 

Apastamba, on ago of marriage, p. 102, 
113, 306f., 319, 450, 452. 457, 463, 506, ' 
541, 542, 598. ; 

Aryabhata, p. 34 ; called Bhata, ibid. i 
AsSdhara, p. 237n,; pp. 245 -250; his life, i 
p. 246f.; list of his works, p. 247f.; * 
called KSlidasa of his age, p. 247. i 

AfiSinitra, p. 322. 

A^valSyana, p. 102, 112f., 302-305, 307* 
444, 458, 463, 543, 5.50, 559,561; A. lays 
down only a few Kamyii Tstis, p. 117; j 
A. on age of marriage, p. 506; verses I 
attributed to him not found in the i 
text, p. .5G7f., A. on the ( Jarbhadbana 1 
ceremony, p. 587. j 

A^valayanScaryn. p. 319. ] 

Icchata, poet, p. 375. | 

Induraja, (Bhat^), p. 375. 

Indrakavi, p. 323, 375. 

Indraguru, a Jain teacher, p. 271. j 

Indrabhnti, ■- Gautama, a Ganadhara, 1 
p. 271. j 

i 


D’441yakavi, p. 325, 375, 

TJtpala, his com. on Varaharaihira’s 
Bfhajjataka ; his com. on Satpahea- 
sika of Prthuyasas, p. 36; U. son of 
Udayakara, author PratyabhijfiS- 
sutra, different from U, of the other 
Spanda branch, p. 201; U.’s Spanda- 
pradlpikB, p. 200 ; U. a poet, p. 325. 

UtpalSo5rya, hisStotras, p. 133. 

UtpreksSvallabha, poet, p. 375, 426. 

Udayana, his TStparyasuddhi, p.31,206. 

Udayaihkara, his Paribha§5s, p. 164. 

Udayasena, a Jain sage, p. 246f. 

Udayasaubhagyaga^i, pupil of SaubbS- 
gyasSgarasIIri, p. 64; author of Vyut- 
pattidipikS, com. on Hemaoandra's 
Prakrit grammar, p. 64. 

Udayin, a Jain, p. 248. 

Udumbaras, family of BUavabhlltl, 
p. 423. 

Uddamakavi, p. 323. 

Udbhata, (his work on Poetics ), p. 53, 

Upakosa, wife of Katyayana, p. 104. 

Upamanyu( Bhatta ), poet, p. 376. 

epavarsa, mentioned in Katbasarit- 
sagara and Brhatkatha, p. 104; U. as 
the author of a Satra and as the 
author ofaVrtti on MIm5ihs5 and 
Vedanta Sutras, p. 102, 104. 

Uravekacarya-Bhavabhnti, p. 424. 

UmSpatidhara, poet, p. 321, 376. 

UmSsvati or UmBsvamin, p, 270. 

Usanasfa), p. 319, 344. 

Uataor Uvata, his date, p. 3; his 
Bhasya on Vajasaneya Saiiihita.p. 2. 

Rsideva, author, p. 102. 

l^siputra, p. 344. 

EkanStlia, his com. on KTratSrjuniya, 
p. 7. 

Ekanatha, Maratha Saint, p. 491. 

Aupanisadab, p. 165. 

Ausanasa. p. 344. 

KarhsScarya, a Jain Ekada^ShgadhSrin, 
p. 285. 

KatukBditya, poet, p. 376, 


Uga^a, p. 165. 
Ujjvaladatta, p. 165. 
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Ea^abhuk = Ka^Sda, founder of Vai- 
4e8ika system, p. 27,327f; his Stltra 
rarely studied now, p. 27. 

EathSh, p. 101,103. 

KapthSdharl (rin) a MSrgapravartaka, 

p. 218. 

Kapardlsvamin, p. 109. 

EamalSkara, his ^oarapradipa, its 
Zhnika section; E.'s native place 
and history, p. 149; the author of Sid- 
dhantatattvavikeka, p. 213; K. on the 
evil effects of the first Rtu on an 
inauspicious juncture, p. 590; K. poet, 
376; K. 545f, 549, 556, 561, 564, 567, 
580. 

Kamalakara DIksita, p. 158. 
Kamalakarabhatta, author of Nirnaya- 
sindhu, p. 145,178, 579 ; K.’s com. on 
Tantravartika, p. 178 ; K’s pedigree, 
ibid. 

Kamalayudha,poet, p. 376, 432. 
Kayya^, p. 174. 

Karala, a Eapalika, p. 218. 

Karka,his Bhasya on Paraskara-Grhya- 
Sntra, p. 5; K. expounder of Katya- 
yana-Sraddha-Satra, p. 97; K. p. 102; 
com. of KStyayana-Srauta-Siltra, 
p. 105; Karka Upadhyaya or Svamin, 
p. 109; K. p. 306, 307. 

KarpOrakavi, p. 376. 

Kalasa poet, p. 326, 376. 

Kalasaka, poet, p. 157. 

Kalinga, p. 165,174, 377. 

Kalpatarukara, p. 139. 

Kalla^, p. 199nn, 200&nl, 201; his 
Vptti on the Spandakarikas, p. 201. 
KalySpavarman, ( Jyo. ), p. 36. 
KallinStha.son of LaksmapSrya, p.223. 
Ealhapa, author of BSjatarahgin!,p.81, 

. 429f. 

Kavasa Ailtlsa, not a Brahman, but 
regarded as a composer of Vedio 
hymns, p. 512. 

Kavikahkana, p, 323. 

Eavikeli, poet, p. 377, 

Eaviratna, poet, p. 377. 

EavirSja, poet, p. 323, 326; K. author 
of (Brahmanio ) RgghavapSndavlya, 
bis date, p. 318. 


Eavindra, p. 323. 

Kavi^vara, poet, p. 377. 

KSpabhiksu, author of KathSlaihkSra, 
a Jain author; p. 273. 

KStya, p. 174. 

EStySyana’s SrSddba Satra, p. 97; E.* 
p. 104; his story in Bphatkatha and 
KathasaritsSgara, ibid; E.'i date 
in relation to old Vedio literature, 
p. 124; E.’s SarvanukramabhSsya, 
an important and rare work, de¬ 
scription of its contents, p. 293f.; K., 
p. 102, 113,114,166,174, 307. 

Eadambari-Rama, a dramatist poet, 
p. 362, 370. 

Karaandaka, p. 174; verses attributed 
to him quoted, p. 377, 

Kartikeyasvamin, a (Jain) Sadhu, 
p. 262. 

K51a, Kapalika, p. 218. 

Kalabhairavanatha, a Eapalika, p. 218. 
Kaiapah, p. 166. 

Kalidasa, p. 87, 157, 166, 174, 326, 
361, 363, 364, 366, 368, 369, 371 ; 
verses attributed to him quoted, 
p. 377f.; estimate of his work, com¬ 
pared to Bhavabhnti, p. 428. 

Kasinatha Upadhyaya, his Dharma- 
.sindhu, p, 552, 556. 

Kaayapa,p. 344. 

Kirata, p. 369. 

Kirti, Jain sage, p, 271; = Sakala- 
klrti, p. 281. 

Kuntalapati-Sihalapati, p. 378. 

Kundakunda, p. 282. 

Kundakundacarya, an early writer, 
p. 224 ; the line of high priests found¬ 
ed by him; his works, ibid, p. 262, 
269; pp. 278-281. 

KumEra, p. 166. 

Kiimaradasa, poet, p. 156,166, 326, 369; 
verses attributed to him quoted, p.378. 

Kumarila lived after Kalidasa, his 
Tantravartika, p. 110; K. 178, 194, 
297; E. Svamin or E, bhatfa, p. 109, 
424. 

Kumuda, poet, p. 378. 

Kurpbhaka, poet, p. 378, 
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Kula^dkhara, his Xsoary amaft jarl, p. 362, 
K.,P. 370. 

KullUkabhatta on killing of animals. 

p. 179; E. p. 142, 583. 

Kusumadeva, poet, p. 156. 
KQrmSoalanrpati, p. 323. 

Kr^^a, his oom. on KStySyana's SrSd* 
dha sOtra,’p. 97f; Kfspa's family, 
p. 97. 

KpspadSsa, p. 323. 

Kfsi^apan^ita, p. 323. 

KpsQapilla, poet, p. 378. 

Kpsnamlsra, poet, p. 378. 

KrsnScSrya, p. 161f. 

KedSra, mentioned by 8ridhar5o5rya, 
p. 137. 

Kerali, p. 323. 

Kesava KasmirT. his Vedantasiltra- 
bhSsya, p. 26; K.’s Jatakapaddhati, 
p. 33, 34, 210; K. of Nandigrama, 
father of Gapesa, p.36; K.’s Muhnrta- 
tattva with oom. of Oanesa, p, 37; 
K. or K.Hvilmin or K.siiri, ritual 
author, p. 102: K.mi4ra ( .Tyo.) 
p. 36. K.svSmin. p. 109, 306; his 
PrayogasSra, p. 105; his Baudha- 
yana PrayogasJira, p. 108. 

Kesarlkavi, p. 323. 

Kaijjata, p. 166. 

Kokkala. p. 166, 174. 

Kokkara, p. 166. 

Kokkoku, poet, p. 378. 

Kol5hahlo5rya, p. 166. 

Kau^alya, p 174. 

KaumudIkSra, p. 166, 

KsatriyacSrya, a Da^apilrvadharin, 
*p. 284. 

KsTrasvSmin, p. 163, 166; his com. on 
Amarkosa, contains a quotation from 
Bhavabhnti, p. 433f. 

Kfemacandra, pupil of Candrakirti, 
p. 281. 

KyemarSja, his Spandanirnaya (on 
the manifestation of Siva-Sntras), 
p. 199f, 201; his com. on Pararalir- 
thasSra, p. 202. 

Ksemendra, p. 156, 323, 326. 

Mayaresvara, 

author of SaihskSrabhaskara, p. 6. 


! Khadira, Ophya writer, p. 541, 542, 
547. 

GahgSdSsa, son of Pooiya and HahS* 
lak^ml, author of a oom. on Kba?^^* 
prasasti; assumed the name of “Jn5« 
i nSnanda ” p. 7f. 

^ Gapapati, a poet, p. 156, 323, 324, 326, 

; 366, 369, 379. 

Oapesa, his GrahalSghava with Visva- 
nStha’s oom. p. 34, 36. 213; gene* 
rally used now; G.’s family and 
native place, p. 34 ; date, p. 35 ; G.’s 
Patasarlni ( Jyo.), com. on it by V., 
p. 35;0. of Nandigaum; author of 
a com. on VivShavrndavana, his 
other works, p. 214. 

Gadadhara, his BhSsya on Paraskara 
Grhya Sutra, p. 5, 28, 29, 207; G., 
poet, p. 324, 326. 

Garga, p. 103, 844. 

GSgSbhatta, hi.s XcarSdarsa, p. 148 ; G. 
declares founder of Maratha Empire 
a Ksatriya, p. 523. 

I Giidhikabballaka, poet, p. 379, 

Garga, p. 344. 

Garglya, p. 344. 

Giirgya, p. 216; G. NSrayana on A4va- 
layana Srauta Siltra, p. 300f. 

I Gunacandra, Jain, p. 282. 

' Gupabhadra, author of the con¬ 
cluding chapters of Jain AdipurSpa 
and author of UttarapurSpa and 
I its Prasasti, p.274f.;G. Jaina teacher, 
p. 245,275, 278. 

Gunavinaya, a Jain author ot a com. 

on Kbandapra^asti, p. 7. 

Gunilkara, poet, p. 324. 

Gunadhya, author of BrhatkathS, p.87, 
273, 369; his KathS as Gup5<)hy5, 
ibid, burnt in fire, p. 361, 364f, 
Guhadeva, p. 187. 

' Gcfrjara, poet, p. 323. 

Gelpapdita, p. 379. 

Goidhoi KavirSja, ( KsmSpati ), p. 322, 
I 379. 

! GotrSnanda, poet, p. 379f. 

I Gonandana, a poet, p. 362, 370. 
Gopadatta, (Bbadanta ?) poet, p. 380. 
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GopSditya, poet, p. 326. 

GopSla, his PrSyascitta KSrikSs, based 
on BaudhSyana SHtra; G. quoted by 
SSyapa, his KSrikSs on Soma sacri¬ 
fice, p. 99; G.bhatta grandfather of 
Bhavabhntl, p. 423. 

GopalScarya, p. 161f. 

GopinStha, p. 99, 677, 579. 

Gobhata, poet, p. 380. 

Gobhila, p. 319, 463, SU. 542, 547, 562f.; 
G. on age of marriage, p. 506. 

Gobhilaputra, p. 463; his Grhyasam- 
graha quoted, p. 539, 541, 544. 

Goraksa, a Margapravartaka, p. 218. 

Govardhana, author of a ritual, p. 132, 
167, 174; Q. the Jain Srutakevalin, 
p. 284;G. (poet), p. 321, 323; G. 
326. 

GovardhanacSrya, poet, p. 380. 

GovardhanSnanda, p. 167. 

Govardhanamisra, a commentator of 
TarkabhSsS; other naembers of his 
family; pupil of the author of the 
work commented on by him, p. 31. 

Govinda of .funnar, Kundamfirtanda 
work on construction of altars ( acc. 
to Sulva-Sntras) with com. their 
dates, p. 43; G. p, 141. 

Govindabhat^, poet, p. 323. 

QovindarSja, p. 141 ; Bhatta Govinda- 
raja, poet, p. 380. 

Govindananda, his com. on Saiiikara 
Ehasya on Vedanta Sutra, p. 107, 
227, 234. 

Gaud a, poet, p. 324. 

Gaud.apilda, his com. on BrhadSran- 
yaka. p. 70; genesis of his theory 
that the world is unreal, p. 204. 

Gautama founder of Nyaya system, 
p. 27 ; G. Jain Gapadhara, p. 269, 
272, 280, 281, 284; G. p. 216, 452; G. 
( Law writer) p. 545, 550. 

Gauradhara, author of acorn. onYajur- 
veda, p. 133. 

Gauri. (Poetess ), p. 323. 

Gaurikanta = Gauripati, p. 142. 

GaurTpati, com. on Sridatta’s Ac5- 
rfidarsa ; G.’s date ibid, p. 142. 

Gaurlpriya, p. 323. 

Grahakrspa, p. 174. 


Ghana^ySma, p. 323. 

CaridSla-DivSkara, became Sabhya to 
SrI-Harsa along with BSpa and 
MayUra, p. 366. 

Gandesa, p. 141. 

Candesvnra, p. 141,142. 

Caturmukhamahadeva. po.et, p. 380. 

Canda. poet. 343. 

Candra, p. 174. 

Candraka. poet, p. 380. 

Candrakavi, poet, p. 324. 380. 

Candrakirtideva. Jain High Priest,, 
p. 278. 

Candragomin, p. 174. 

Candracilda, poet, writer on reli. law, 
p. 323, 545f.. 549, 556. 562. 564. 567. 

Candrasvamin. a poet, p. 156. 

Caraka, 167. 174, 215. 344. 

CarpaU, a MSrgapravartaka, p, 218. 

Cadhesvara, poet, p. 380. 

Canayaka, p. 156. 

Capaka, a poet, p. 156. 

Citravardhana, his com. on Baghu> 
vaihsa, p, 67. 

Cintaraani, p. 144 ;poet, p. 323. 

Cintaraanidiksita, p. 323. 

Cinnabhatta, a com. on Tarkabhasa, 
31; his date and history; his work 
called TarkahhSsapraka^ika, p. 3lf. 

Clyfika. poet, p. 380. 

Ouura, poet, p. 368, 371. 

Chahnda, son of Asudhara, p. 246. 

Chittappn, poet, ‘181. 

Jagajjivana, poet, p. 323. 

Jagadi^a, NySya writer, p. 28, 29. 

Jagaddhara, his Stutikusamadjali, 
his family history, p. 133, 156; 
a family of Mimarhsakas. his 
date, p. 435f.; com. of Bhavabhllli’s 
MSlati-Madhava, a note on him, pp. 
435-38; works referred to by him 
in com. on MSI* Mad., p. 435; 
his date ; nature of his com. on Mai. 
Mad.; his other com. p. 438, 

Jagannatha, p. 323, 
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Jaghanasth&llbatuka, poet. p. 381. 
JatScarya, Jain author-Simhanandin, 
p. 272. 

Jadlablirta, a Margapravurtaka, p. 218. 

Janibilsvamin, Jaiu. p. 269, 271, 272, 
279, 281, 284. 

Jayagupta, poet, p. 381- 

Jayatirtha, his com. on Madhva- 
cSrya’s works, p. 23. 

Jayatuhgodaya or Jayatuiiga, poet, 
p. 381. : 

Jayadeva, his Gitagovinda, p. 8,53; i 
bis G. with com. called RasikapriyS I 
by Kumbhakarna, K. of Medapata = j 
Mewad, p. 320f; J. 321, 323, 324, 360, | 
368; versos attributed to him, p. 381 ; ' 
J., his Aloka ( Wyuya work ), p. 28. 

Jayanta j). 297f. 298nl; his Viinah*- . 
dayamala, p. 299 ; J.’s view about , 
Garbhalambhana, p. 571; J. p. 578. 

Juyapfllacarya, ( a .Tain ), p. 285. 

JayaniSdhava, p. 326, 381. 

Jayarilma, Ui.s Bhii.sya on Pflraskara- 
Grhya-Sfltra, p. 5; bis coin, on 
Didhiti of Ragbunathabhatta Siro- 
ma^ii, p. 207. 

Jayavardhana, poet, p. 157, 381. 

Jayasenaguru, author of Vagartba- 
saiiigraha, p. 273. 

JayasenScarya. a Dasaparvadhurin, 
p. 284. 

JayasirahasOri, his KumSrapalacarita, 
p. 66, 67. 

Jayaditya author of KSsikii, (gram.), 
p. 159f, 167. 

Jaladeva, poet, p. 381. 

Jalani3nusirudra, p. 381. 

JalaihdharU riu), a Margapravartaka, 

p. 218. 

Jalhapa, his family, p. 350f; Mahsroha- 
kabhagadatta, title of J., earliest of 
anthologists, p. 359, 425; J. son of 
Lak^raidhara, author of Subha§ita- 
muktBvali, p. 354; his exploits, chari¬ 
ties, p. 355f, 357; J. p. 157, 433, 434. 

JSika, poet, p. 381. 

JStarQpa, p. 167, 174. 

JStukarpI, mother of BhavabhUti, 
p. 423. 


Jatukarpya, p. 319. 

JJTtoka, p. 167. 

JanakinathabhattScarya Cu(}amani, 
author of Nyayasiddhantamadjari, 
p. 27. 

Jitamanyu, poet, p. 382. 

Jinacandra, Jam H. P., p. 281, 282. 

Jiiiacandradeva, J. High Priest, p. 278. 

Jinadatta.bis Gapadharasardbasataka, 
p. 50: J. of the VSyadagaccha, 
author of VivekavilSsa, his date, both 
mentioned by Madhava in the 
Sarvadarsanasaihgraha, p. 66. 

Jinadasa, a pupil of Sakalakirti, (Jain), 
p. 250. 

Jinarajasiiri of the KhaMtaragaccha, 
P. 31. 

Jinavardbaua.suri, bis i-om. on Siva- 
ditya’.s Saptapadilrthi, p, 30, his date; 
high priest of the Kharataragaccha; 
deposed; a Zealous student of NySya, 
p. 31. 

.linavallabba, his works, p. 53f; his 
Stotras, p. 54. 

Jinasilgara, high priest of a branch 
Khardtara sect, p. 50. 

Jinasena, his Harivariisa, p 271; its 
date, 272, 277 ; authors mentioned by 
him, p. 272f,; author of Jina PurSna, 
p. 273f.; J. Jain teacher of Amogha- 
varsa ( Ras. K.) ; his Rsabhacarita, 
p. 275f.; completed by Gunabhadra, 
p. 276 ; J. p. 278, 280, 281, 282, 284. 

Jinendrabuddhi, p. 167, 174. 

Jimutavahana, p. 141. 

Jiva, a poet, p. 156. 

JIvadeva, bis history, a modern writer, 
p. 150. 

,IIvan5ga, poet, p. 382. 

Jivasarman, ( Jyo.), p. 36. 

Jaimini, author of Kalpataru, 103, 306, 
308, 463; J. on age of marriage, p.506; 
J. protesting against early marriages, 
p. 513. 

Jaiyafa, his com. on Su^ruta, p. 215, 

Jonar3ja, his com, on KiratSrjuniya* 
his date; t>. 152; Sri Jonaraja. poet, 
p. 157. 

Jnanabhu^apa, Jain Head, p. 262, 282, 
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Jbal&jjhalavSfludeva, poet. p. 382. 

To<)aramalla, the Saihhitaskandba of 
bis Jyotihsukha, p. 35; J'.=part of 
an Encyclopaedia of Indian Science 
and lore, p. 35. 

Dimboka, poet, p. 382. 

TattvakSra = Raghunandana, p. 141. 

Tatsat, family name of the Bhu^fa 
family, p. 145. 

Tarala, a poet, p. 362. 

TarupabSpa, poet, p. 382. 

TSna PStbaka, bis Sarask5ramuktavali, 
p. 151f. 

TSrapaia, p. 167,174. 

Tithiniri^aya by Bhattoji Diksita, 
p. 146; B. D. his family, p. 146; his 
date, p. 146f. 

TisatacHrya, p. 216. 

Tukarama, p. 478; 622 T.; of Dehu, some 
of his Abhhangas translated, p. 615; 
T. teaching reverence and love,p, 621. 

Tejahsimha, his Dalvajflaiaihkpti; p.38; 
his pedigree of the Pragvata family, 
ibid. 

Trika9^ama9<^ana quoted by Hemadri, 
p. 301; authors and works quoted by 
T., pp, 101-103; date of the ritual 
writers and works mentioned by T., 
p. 108f.;T., p. 306, 308; TrikSijcJa- 
mapdana BbSskara Misra, son of 
KumSrasvamin, his Apastamba- 
dhvanitSrthakarikgs, p. 100. 

Tridap^in, p. 144. 

Trilocana, author o Parthavljaya, 
p. 366; T. poet, p. 369, 382. 

Trivikruma, poet, p. 325, 326 ; Trivikra* 
mabbatla, p. 323, 361, 365, 369; 
verses attributed to T, quoted, p- 382f. 

Tryambakesvttra, p. 164. 

Dap^aka, p. £67. 

Dap4iD, poet, p. 53. 167. 167,174, 323 
326, 363^ 366, 367. 369, 436; D.’s 
KSvyadarsa, p. 293; verses attribu ted 
toD. quoted, p. 383. 

Parpapa, p. 326. 


DarpaparSgbava, poet, p. 383. 

Dalvapa, commentator of Susruta 
( medicine ), p, 554. 

DaSaratha, a Jain teacher, p. 275. 
DSmodaris Pupil of Padmangbha; 
D.'s Karapa, called Bhatatulya, p. 

I 33f.; his date, p. 34. D. (Jyo.), 36; 

j D. p. 167, 174, 216. 307. 
DSmodaragupta, poet, p. 157, 383. 
Damodarabhat^, p> 323. 

Dinakara, ( bhatl>a ), p. 145. 
DivSkarayati, a Jain teacher, p. 271. 
i Dlpaka, poet, p. 383. 

Durga, ( gr.), p. 163; (Durgokta LingJ- 
, nusaaana) also quoted as Durga- 
siihha, p. 174. 

Durlabharaja, poet, p. 383. 

Deva or Devamuni, a Jain author, 

! p. 273. 

j Devagapa, poet, p. 325. 

I Devagupta, poet, p. 383. 

I Devacandra, a Jain Papdita, p. 247. 
Devabodha, poet, p. 363. 

Devabodhi, a Yogin and poet, p. 371; 
verses attributed to him quoted,p.383. 

I DevaySjdika, his BhSsya on Kstygyana 
j Srauta Sutras; p. 4, 97 ; D.’s BhSsya 
I on the VSjasaneya SaThhitS-Anukra- 
' mapikS, p. 4. 
j DevarSja, poet, p. 383. 

I Devala, p. 806, 307, 319, 344. 

! Devasiddhivedin, p. 323. 

DevasvSmin, author of AsvalSyana- 
SUtrabhSsya, p. 108, 109, 110. 

I DevScSrya, a DasapQrvadhSrin, p. 284. 

Devendrakirti, a Jain high priest, 
I p. 270, 278. 

Deve^vara, poet, p, 323. 

Dyutidbara poet, p. 167. 

: DramidBcSrya, mentioned in the com. 
on the VedSntasUtrabhS^ya ( RSniS-* 
nuja), p. 187. 

Drarida ( author ), p. 102; 107; to be 
identified with author of Smftipra* 
dipa? ; mentioned by l^rldharl- 
oSrya, p. 137. 

Dti^sathdhSna, p. 367| 370, 
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Dhanathjaya ( D. J.) p. 174 ; his antho¬ 
logy and DvihsathdhSna KSvya, p. 
317f, 318, 362, ’367, 370, 384, D. author 
of Da^arOpaka, p. 434. 

DhanapSla, poet, p. 3.61, 365, 369, 384. 

Dhanika, author of Dasarupak3valoka, 
p. m. 

Dhanvantari; p. 174. * 

Dharapl, p. 167. 

Dharaipidharabhatta. poet, p. 3:25. 

Dharma, poet, p. 384. 

Dharmakirti, Jain head, p. 281 ; verses 
attributed to him quoted, p. 384. 

Dharmagupta, poet, p. 157, 

DharmadSsa, (author of Vidagdhamu- 
khaman^ana ), p, 168, 174, 3:?0, 384. 

Dhamiadeva, poet, p. 384. 

Dharmameru, his com. on Raghuvaiiisa, 
p. 67. 

Dharma rat nakvt, p. 141. 

Dharmasagara, his Pravacaiiapariksa, 
dates of VSghela kings given in it, 
p. 77. 

Dharmasena, p. 174. 

Dharmasenacarya, a Dasapurvahharin, 
p. 284, 285. 

Dharma^oka, verses attrituted to him 
quoted, p. 384. 

Dharadhara, poet, p. 157. 

Dhariraala, poet, p. 384. 

Dhare^vara, p. 141. 

Dhntimadhava, poet, p. 384. 

DhOrta, poet, p..323. 

Dhdrtasvaniin, hisBha.sya onSamanya* 
Sntra ( of Apas. Srauta Su. ), p. 97, 
105f., Dharta or D.sv3min, p. 102. 

Dh^tisenBoarya, a Dasapurvadharin, 

p. 284. 

Dhoyi ( Kavlk.smapati ), p. 321. 

Dhruvasenacarya, p. 285. 

Dhroija, or Hropa, a potter by birth and 
a poet, p.366; his BhSrata '■ p,366, 369. 

NaksatrKcBrya, ( Jain ), p. 285. 

Nandana, poet, p. 384. 

Nandapapijita, his SaihskBranirpaja, 
p. 148, 545, 546, 548f., 553, 556, 558, 
561, 564, 567, 579, 583; N. comment¬ 


ing on the passage about the GarbhB- 
dhSna, 587, 588. 

Nandikesvara, his Ganakama9dana = 
Introduction to the study of Astro- 
1 nomy; his account of his father 
MBlajit or MBlji = VedShgarSya 
getting the title from the Emperor 
[ of Delhi; pedigree of MBljit, p. 40. 

' Nandin, p. 168, 

I Nandimitra as a Jain Srutakevalin, 
j p. 279, 284. 

! Naradevavarman, poet, p. 385. 

Naravahanadatta, p. 168. 

, Narasiriiha, author of a com. on SOrya- 
j siddhSnta, and Va.sanakalpalata, 
i p. 213 ; N., poet, p. 385. 
i Naraliari, son of Svayarabhn and NBla- 
j ina ; his com. on Naisadhiya, his 
j information about himself; his pro- 
! bable date, p. 7, 8. 
j NBgappayya, poet, p. 385. 

NBgaraja, author of BhSvasataka, a 
king of the T5ka race, p. 9. 

NSgasenacarya, a DasapnrvadhBrin, 
p. 284. 

NBgBrjuna, a MSrgapravartaka, p. 218. 

Nagojibhatta, p. 10,158, 325; his date, 
p. 147; his ParibhasendubhBskara, 
p. 164. 

Naciraja. poet, p. 385. 

Nathakumara, poet, p. 385. 
j NathopBdhySya, poet, p. 323* 

Narada, p. 168, 319, 344, 467. 

Narayaija, his glosses on Upanisads, 
p, 13: author of Vrtti on AsvalSyana- 
Srauta-Sutra, p. 106,108, 146, 297f., 
298nl, 302, 304, 559; com. on Asv. 
Grhya-Sutr.i, p. 575 ; N. his Stava- 
cintamani, p. 202; N. a ritual author, 

p. 102. 

^ NarSyaijabha^la, his Prayogaratna, 
p. 121; N. Rg. ritual writer, p. 145, 
547, 562, 564, 567, 578, 579, 580. 

NBrayapasarvajuacarauB^i, p, 168. 

i Niggantha NStaputta, p. 244, 

NidrBdaridra, poet, p. 386, 426. 


88 [ R .Q. Bhandarkar’i works, VoU II. 1 
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NimbSrka, p. 25f.; his system explained, 
precursor of Vallabhacarya, p. 26. 

N iruktikSra, p. 168. 

Nirmala, poet, p. 336. 

Ni^SnSrayaija - perhaps NSrayaija, 
author of VenTsaihhara, p. 385&n. 

Nllaka^tha, poet, p. 333, 326; N. Bha- 
vabhuti's father, p. 423, 580; N., 
Smpti writer, p. 564; N. Bhatta, 
author of Maynkhas, p. 145. 

Nilakap^hasukla, poet, p. 326. 

Nrsirhha and his son NSrSyanabhatta, 
p.99. 

NFsirhhayajvan, his Hautrak3rik3s, 
p. 98f; part of Prayogaratna, p. 98; 
on duties of Hotr priest; N.’s family 
history, p 99. 

NpsirfihScSrya, p. 161f. 

Nemicandra, a Jain High Priest, 

p. 280, 281. 

Naidhruva-NSrSyapa, his VFtti on 
Isv. Gr. S., p. 298, 300. 

Naimeya or Nairaayya, poet, p. 385. 

NySyakandali'^Ika of Srldhara, p. 67. 

Pav^ItarSja, poet, p. 325. 

Patafijali, p. 124, 156, 444, 450, 518 ; P.’s 
MahabhSsya alluding to Yavana 
kingdom in India, p. 625. 

Padmanandin, Jain Head, p. 250, 262, 
270, 281, 282. 

PadmanSbha, his com. on BhSskarS* 
oSrya’s Kara^akutUbala, p. 33; his 
Prayogadarpapa for Madhyarfadinas; 
his PratisthSdarpa^a, p. 151. 

Padmasiipha, a Jain, p. 248. 

PadmSvafi, (poetess), p. 323, 

ParS^ara, his injunction about the per¬ 
formance of GarbhSdhana; limited 
by other circumstances, p. 548f, 553; 
P. p. 344, 467, 468, 550, 565, 577; P. 
quoted, p. 545, 546. 

P5i?ini, p. 52, 104, 158, 159f., 163, 168^ 
174,189, 360, 364, 368,415f., 444, 539n2; 
P.’s date in relation with old Vedic 
lit., p. 124; verses attributed to P. 
quoted, p. 386; P.’s rules about 3 past 
tenses, quoted, p. 419; Bha§a of 
f, = Sk. current in his time, p. 4l9n; 


P. adhered to in the two 8k. books of 
the author, p. 421. 

PSndav9.cSry a, J ai n £kada4shgadhSrin, 
p. 285. 

PStrakesarin, a Jain author, p. 273. 

PSpa, of Kahkhilya family of Nalakac- 
chapura, p. 248. 

Paraskara, p. 542f.; 547, 550, 562. 

PSrtha, poet, p. 367. 

PalakSpya, p. 344. 

Pihgala, his Prakrit Prosody, with a 
com. by ManoharakpsQa, p. 13; P. 
poet, 323, 334; F.naga, p, 334. 

PufijarSja, son of Jivanendra; orna¬ 
ment of MSlava circle; of the SrlmSla 
f. =the same as the commentator on 
Sarasvata grammar p, 11; Eavyalam- 
karasiSuprabodha; his other work 
DhvanipradTpa, p. 12. 

PuDaruktapap(jUB, poet, p. 386. 

Puru?ottama, p. 168,174. 

PurusottamabhaHa Agnihotriu, p. 164. 

Pulinda, poet, p. 365; author, p. 369; 
probably C5p(j5la*l)iv5kara, ibid. 

Puspadanta, poet, p, 386. 

PuspadantScarya, Jain, p. 285. 

Pnjyapada , Jain, p. 245, 280, 282; his 
gr. rules, p. 317. 

Parpacandra, p. 168, 174. 

POrpabhadra, his Paacop3khyana = aii 
edition of the Paiioatantra; P.’s date; 
his correcting every letter, every 
word, every sentence &c.; vast dif¬ 
ference of readings presented in this 
text; great omissions and additions- 
his Paficopakhyana = Pafioatantra 
re-written, p. 322. 

Fpthuyasas, son Varahamihira, p. 36. 

PrthvTdhara, poet, p. 157, 386. 

Pefijalla, Ma&oanacarya, p. 152. 

Paurapikah, p. 169. 

Prakasadatta, poet, p. 157. 

Prakasavarsa, poet, p. 156, 386. 

Prajfiananda, poet, p. 386. 

FradTpavasuthdhara, poet, p. 386. 

Pradyumna, a dramatist, p. 366 \ 
P. poet, p. 369. 
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Prabhava, Jain sage, p. 271; P. = Vidytt« 
oara, p. 281. 

Prabhskara, His 01ta-R3ghava, one 
of the imitations of Glta-Govinda; its 
date, p. 8. 

PrabbSkarabha^ta* Poet, p. 323, 326. 

PrabhSoandra, Jain teacher, H. P., 
p, 272, 280, 281, 283. 

PrabhScandradeva, a Jain High Priest, 
p.278. 

Prabhudevi, her L5H style, p. 371. 

Pravarasena, author, 365, 369. 

PrastSvacintSmapi, poet, p. 323. 

PrahlSda, poet, p. 386. 

PrahlSdana, poet, 387, 

PrffoinacSrya^ p. 169. 

Proatilacarya,aDa8apiirvadharin,p.284. 

Bappabha^asari, date of his birth; bis 
oonvertiiig AraarSja, p. 80. 

Bappabhatti’s conversion of Ama, p.81f. 

Bahudeva, Jain, p. 248. 

Bahvro, p. 307, 

Bahvrcah, p. 101. 

Bapa or Bapabha^ta, p. 156, 157, 169. 
174, 326, 360,361, 363, 365, 366, 367, 
368f., 433, 466; verses attributed to 
him quoted, p. 387. 

Badar8yapa, p, 344. 

Barbaspatya, p. 344. 

Balakpspa of Jarabusara, his Tajika- 
kaustubha; his pedigree and other 
works, p. 39; B. a com. on an antho- 
logy by Madhusndaaa, date of com, 
p. 155; B. a poet, p. 323. 

BalBjibhatta, poet, 323, 

Bindukavi, p. 323. 

Bilvamahgala. p. 326. 

Bilhapa, his Vikramankadevaoarita -- 
life of Tribhuvanamalla Vikru- 
maditya of Kalyana, p. 86; its known 
second MS., ibid ; B., p. 323, 326, 342, 
367, 371; B. verses attributed to him 
quoted, p. 387, 389; called Kasmir B., 
p. 389. 

Bljaka Bha^ta, poet, p. 389. 

Budddhilihgacarya,a DasapurvadhSrin, 
p. 284. 

Bfhaspati, (law writer) p. 319, 344, 
b45, 550, 


Bodhayana, p. 187. 

Bopadeva'.s, Kavikalpadruma, p. 10; B.'s 
Satasloki, his history, p. 41f.; native 
of Berar; his HarilSlB, summary of 
the BbBgavata, p. 42; B.'s datot 
p. 436f. 

BopSla. p. 169. 

BopSlita, p. 169, 174, 

BaudhSyana, p. 102, 105, 111, 114, 115^ 
216, 307, 539,544, 550. 554,556, 558, 
565, 566, 567, 582; B. followed by 
Rgvedins, p. 112; B. on the period of 
the IndragnI animal sacrifice, p. 113 ; 
B.’s Putrakamyesti, p. 115; many 
KSmya IsUs laid by B., p. 117 ; B. 
directing marriage of girls after 
puberty, p. 585. 

Brahmadeva, son of Candrabhatta, his 
Karanaprakasa, p. 33 ; one of the 
oldest of the Karanas, ibid. 

Brahmanandin, p. 187. 

Brahmarka (Jyo. W.), p. 33. 

Brahmendrasvainin, poet, p. 323. 

Bhagavadvfttikrt, p. 298. 

Bhatta, p. 169, 174. 

Bh'vttanllakaptha, p. 325. 

Bhattasuri, p. 199nl. 

Bhamsvamin, p. 169. 

BhattSculita, poet, p. 156. 

Bhatti, p. 169, 176, 

Bhattoji Diksita, p. 10, 26, 159f., 164, 
325, 415; his Tithinirpaya, p. 145 ; B. 
and KamalSkara contemporaries, 
p. 147. 

Bhattodbhatta, poet, p. 157. 

Bhadanta-Arogya, poet, p. 375. 

Bhadrabahu, p. 24.5; B. the Sruta- 
kevalin, p. 284. 

Bharata, p. 169, 174 ; B. (NStya), p.436. 

Bha(5)radvaja, p. 307, 319. 

Bhartrmentha, p. 365, 369, 389. 

Bhartfhari, p. 155; his NItisataka, 
p. 156, 157, .323, 326; Bbartr(®=:hari), 
p. 163; versos attributed to him 
quoted, p. 389. 

Bharvu, poet, p. 390. 

Bhalla^a, poet, p. 157; B. bhat^, p.390. 

Bhav.adeva (author of an Architectural 
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treatise ), p. 223; B* a poet, p. 323, 
561f.; B. bhatta, p. 558. 

BbavanSga, ritual author, p. 102, 307; 
author of a BhSsya on AsvaliSyana- 
Sutra, p. 106. 

Bhavabhiiti, his chronological position 
in relation to Vakpati, p. 81f.; verses 
attributed to him, p. 390; B. p. 80f., 
169, 174, 326, 362, 366, 367, 370; an 
article on him, pp. 422-434 ; and on 
.Tagaddhara, pp. 435-438; B.’s family 
history and learning, p. 423f.: B. as 
pupil of Bhatta Kumarila, not impro¬ 
bable chronologically, p. 424f.; no 
evidence of his familiarity with 
MimBihsa; his three plays ; Slokas 
attributed to him in anthology, p.425; 
B. and KBlidSsa compared; a tradi¬ 
tional characteristic anecdote with 
regard to them, p.426f.; K. a favourite 
author of B.; B.’s references to events 
in K.’a works, p. 427 ; B.’a greatness 
and his merits, unsurpassed skill in 
adapting words to the sentiment, 
p. 427; his lyric genius ; wanting in 
dramatic genius; B. and other Sk. 
dramatists compared; his defects, 
p. 428 ; bis date, p. 429f., 431, 432. 

BhavasvBmin ritual author, p. 102; 
author of BaudliByana Sr. Siltra 
Bhasya, p. 107 ; his date, p. 110; B, 
p. 100,108,109. 

BhavSnanda, (NyBya writer ), p. 28. 

BhavSninandana, poet, p. 157. 

BhSgavata-Jayavardhana, poet, p. 391. 

Bhagavpttikrt, p. 169. 

BhBguri, p. 169,174. 

BhSnu, Vaidya orBhisag, poet, p. 324, 
371. 

BhSnukarai poet, p. 323, 325, 326. 

BhSnudatta, his Rasamanjarl and 
Rasatarahgipi, p, Ilf; his native 
country, not Berar but Videha, p. 12 ; 
a com. on B.’s Rasamahjarl by Sesa- 
ointSmani, another com. on it by 
Vi4ve4vara, p. 177. 

BhSnupap^ita, Vaidya, author of the 
Introductory Pra^asti pf the 


Subhai^itamuktSvali of Jahlapa, 
p. 326, 351. 356 ; B. p. 387. 

BhSmaha (his work on Poetics), p. 53. 

BhSradvSja, p. 104; copies of his Sutra 
rare, p. 105; B. a I'itual writer, p.ll3f; 
B. author of VBrtika on Gotama- 
sntrabhS8ya=:l7ddyotakara, p. 206; 
B. p. 306.' 

Bh5radv5jiyabh5syakpt, p.l04; B.sUtra- 
bhasyakpt, p. 306. 

Bharavi, p. 156, 157, 174, 326, 365, 369 ; 
verses attributed to him, p. 391. 

Bharuci, p. 187, .552, 581. 

Bhargaviya, p. 344. 

Bhavamisra, poet, p. 326. 

Bhasyakara, p. 174. 

Bhasa, p. 326, 360, 364, 368; versos 
attributed to him, p. 391, 392. 

Bhasarvajha, his NyByasara, ( system 
of Gautama ), p. 84. 

Bhaskara, author of the Vartikas on 
SivasStra, p. 199f, 201; B. son of 
Apajibha^ta, his PadyEnirtatarah- 
gini, an anthology, p. 324f, 325. 

BhaskararBya, son of GambhirarBya ; 
his date, ( author of a Tantra work), 
p. 219f. 

BhBskaravarman, p, 391. 

BhaskarBcarya, his date, hi.s GolB- 
dhyaya with Vasanabhasya, his 
Karanakutnhala, its different comm.; 
his Siddhantasiromani, p. 32, 33; B.’s 
Lllavatl, com. on L. by MahIdSsa, 
p. 207 ; B. follows BrahmasiddhBnta, 

I p. 209, B. p. 212. 

{ Bhisag-BhBnu, poet, p. 368, 371. 

I Bhima, p. 169, 391. 

Bblma^a, called KBlaOjarapati, his Ove 
Natakas, p. 362. 

BhlmanBtha, a Margapravartaka, 

p. 218. 

Bhimabhatta or Bblma^, poet, p. 391. 

Bhimasiihha. p. 326. 

Bhimasiifahapapdlta, poet. p. 391. 

Bhiraasena, poet, p. 169,174, 326. 

Bhuvanakirti, a Jain Head Priest, 
p. 251,262, 281, 282. 

3buvanSnanda, poet, p. 323, 
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BbQtanStha, a KSpSlikai p. 218. 
BhntavalyScSrya, Jain, p. 285. 
Bhntiraadhava, poet, p. 391. 
Bbapatimisra, poet, p. 323. 

Bbpgu, p. 319. 

BheribbSnkara, poet, p. 325, 387, 391. 
Bhoja, or Bhojadeva or BhojarSja, 
p. 163,169,174, 392, 434. 


Makaranda, poet, p. 393. 

MankasvSrain, p. 110, 

Mankhana, poet, p. 393. 

MangalSrjuna, poet, p, 393. 

MapikSmba, p. 162. 

Mandanarai^ra, p. 194. 

MandalScarya, ( Jain title ), p 282. 

MattanSga, p. 436. 

Mat.syn, ( Aranyavasin ) a.s the writer 
of a Sntra, p. 105. 

MathurSnStba, son of Rama ( Nyayi. 
writer), p. 28, 29. 

Madana or Madanakirti, Jain poet, 
p. 157f., 247, 330, 393. 

MadaoapSla, p. 142, 564, 580; M. on 
the proper time for the Garbh5db3na, 
p. 589. 

Madhumadhava, p. 169. 

MadhusOdanasarasvati, poet, p. 323. 

MadhusHdanasvSmin, poet, p. 323. 

M a d h V a or MadhvScSrya. his fol¬ 
lowers, works bearing on his sect, 
p. 7 ; bis other names Anandatirtha, 
Pnrpaprajfia, and Madhyamandira, 
p. 16; M.’s life and date, p. 16, 21 ;his 
Fauranic works, p. 23; his Vedantic 
works, p. 22f,; M.'s Vedantic 
system explained; works of M.school; 
as continuator of RamSnuja; his 
Dvaita doctrine, genesis of its origin; 
Madhva or Anandatirtha, p. 195f. 

Manu, p. 169,175, 444, 452, 457, 462,463, 
464, 467, 490, 538, 540, 544, 546, 549, 
550, 553 ; M. on age of marriage 
p. 506 ; Manu IX. 89 on the choice of 
a good bridegroom, text discussed, 
p. 594 ; M. on substituting effigies for 
animals at sacrifices, p. 179, 


' Manoratba, poet, p. 156. 

MantrabhrahmaoabhSsyakrt, p. 306, 

! Maya, { Jyotisa mythic personage). 

I p.214. 

; May Ora, poet, p. 157, 366, 368, 369. 

I Maynraoitra, p, 344. 

MayOrabbatta, poet, 393. 

MapTci, p. 320. 

Mallibhtlsana, a Jain High Priest, 
p. 270. 

Mal!in5tha, bis com. on TarkikaraksS- 
vyakhya, p. 206; M., p, 332; his date, 
p. 333; quotes Bopadeva; M. referred 
to by Jagaddhara; his date, p. 436f. 

MahSkavi, one of the ancestors of 
: Bhavabhuti, p. 323, 423. 

' Mahakaviprayoga, p. 169; (Yanmekha- 
IS hhavati Mekhalasailaputri). 

Mahakala, a Kapalika, p. 218, 

Mahak.sa(cha)panaka, his Anekartha- 
(Ihvanimanjari - Nanarthainafijarl 
( both works being the same ), p. 11; 
a work of the Kasmira AmnSya.ibid. 

Mahanianusya, poet, p. .394. 

M ahamahesvarakavi, p. 333f.; = Vidya- 
dhara, author of EkSvali, ibid. 

Mahilvlra, date of his Kirvapa, p. 223f. ; 
son of Pandit a Dharasena, p. 247; M. 
p. 269, 271, 272, 274. 285. 

Mahicandra. a Jain Sadhu, p, 248. 

Mahidasa, com. of Varahamihira’s 
(Jyo.) Brhajjataka, p. 36 ; com. same 
1 as Mahesvara; com. of Visnubhakti- 
kalpalata, p. 154; author of Carana- 
vynhabhasya same as the author of 
I com. ou LllSvati, p. 306. 

, Mahidhara, com, of Var3haraihira‘s 
' BrhajjStaka, p. 36; his Vedadipa = 
com. on white Yajurveda; com. on 
Katyayana’s Sulba Sutra ; M.’s cor¬ 
rect date, his other works, p. 98. 

Mahipa, his Anekarthakosa, p. 11, 

MahesabhaUa, p. 556, 562, 579. 

Mahesvara, his SShasShkacarita and 
his VisvaprakSsa, p. 340. 

Magha, p. 87,157, 170, 175, 326, 365, 
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369, 436; verses from him quoted, I 
p. 394. 

MSgbanandySoSrya, (Jain), p. 285. 

Madhava, his com. on Sripati’s Jataka* 
paddhati, p. 36, bis DhatuvFtti, p. 48, 
160 ; his Xcarakarikas, a com. on it 
by VaidyanEtha, p. 144; M. Jaiminiya 
AdhikaraparatnamSlE, p. ITS; M.*s 
com. on FarSSara Saihhita, p. 144, 
312; M. Smrti writer, p. 146, 564;M.’a 
Sarvadarsanasaibgraha, p, 198, 205, 
206, 270; M., p. 170,175, 323,580, 582. 

Madhavabhat^a, a com. on Tarka- 
bhasS, p. 31, 145. 

MEdhavamSgadha, poet, p. 394. 

MSdhava^Ila, poet, p. 394. 

MBdhava-Sarasvati, his MitabhSsini. a 
com. on SaptapadErthl, p. 30f. 

MEdhavasenasUri, (Jain), p, 245. 

MSdhavacarya, p. 164. 

MEdhavikS, p. 170. 

MadhavT, p. 170. 

MSySsarEsana, poet, p. 367, 371. 

MSynrSja, a Kulacuri poet, MayOri 
VEg, p. 362, 366, 395. 

MSrulS, poetess, p. 395. 

MErkapdeya, p. 320. 

MEbila, poet, 395. 

Misarn, p. 148. 

Misra = VSoaspati( m i s r a ), p. 141; 
SSm. VedSnta, p. 181. 

Mi^rabbattScSrya, p. 142. 

Mi^rEh, p. 141. 

MuktSkapa, poet. p. 395. 

MuktSpi^a ( Sri), poet, p. 157. 

Mudja or Sri Muuja, his verses quoted, 
p. 395. 

Murari, His AnarghyarSghava, com. 
on it by Naraoandrasnri, p. 83; date 
of MurSri, ibid; M. p.87,157,175, 326, 
367, 371, 389; his verses quoted, 
p. 395f. 

Mnrtakavi, ( poet), p. 325. 

Medinikara, p. 170; his date, p. 437f. 

Medha, poet, ( Medhra ?), p. 326. 

MedhEtithi. p. 142, 538, 541; M.’s 
ManubhSsya reference regarding 
KanyEdSna discussed; p. 585; not 
enem^ of late marriages, p. 586. 


Merutuhga, his life of K. Bboja, p, 43, 
50,76. 

MerutuhgasQri, p. 80. 

MaitrSyapiyakS^, p. 101. 

Maitreya, p. 175.. 

Maithila, poet, p. 323. 

MorikS, poetess,'p. 323,396. 

Mohana OtrE( drS¥ )ka, p. 323. 
MaudgalySyana, p. 175. 

Yatindra = REmEnuja, p. 186. 
Yatisvara = REmEnuja, p. 187. 

Yania, quoted in support of early 
marriages, p. 320,543f. 

YamalSrjuna, a MErgapravartaka,p.218. 
Yavana ( Jyo. writer ) p. 36. 
Yasobhadra, Jain author, p. 272; as 
Ya^obhadrEcSrya, p. 285. 

' Yasovarman, his verses quoted, p. 396f; 

called REjaputra, p. 397. 

, Yasahkirti, a Jain High Priest, p. 281f. 

YSjaka, ( Papdita ) poet, p. 157. 
j Yujfiavalkya, p. 170,175,320, 444, 4570, 
I 467, 490, 553, 561, 572. 

YSmunamuni, p. 187. 

YSska,p.444, 458. 461f., 471f. 
Yoge^vara, poet, p. 397,170. 

Raeda.s, p. 478, 

Raksita, p. 175. 

Ragbunandana, (DharmasSstra writer): 
his date, p. 40, 140,142,144, 546, 557f, 
564f., 580. 

RaghunStha, a Jyotisa author, p. 210, 
213. 

RaghunSthabha^la, p. 145; writer on 
Ahnika, p. 148f, ; R. Siromani, his 
Didhiti, p. 207. 

RaghunathopEdhySya, poet, p. 323. 
Raghupati, poet, p. 326. 

Ratisena, poet, p. 157. 

Ratnakirti, a Jain High Priest, p.281f. 
Ratnaghosa, poet, p. 397. 

Ratnacandra, author of Subhauma- 
carita, p. 283; R. poet, p. 397. 
RatnEkara, p. 141; R. poet, p. 361, 366, 
370, 397. 

Ratnesvarami^ra, p. 98. 

Rantideva, p. 170, 175, 

Jill;.! p. r.O.lT^, 
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Ralhaoa, poet, p. 397. 

Kavigupta, poet, p. 397. 

Raviseija (Jain), p. 281; his chrono¬ 
logical position, ibid; p. 284. 
Rasavajjumara, p. 170.. 

RSghavSnanda, on the interpretation 
of Manu, p. 586. 

RSghavanandhdeva, pOet, p. 326. 
Raghavendratarasvati, p. 162. 

RSpaka, poet, p. 399. 

Rajadeva, p. 170, 175. 

RSjaputra, an author, p. 344. 

R3jamalla, Hindi Com. on Saraaya- 
sSra, p, 224. 

Rfijavallabha, his life of K. Bhoja, p. 43, 

50. 

RSjasekhara, preceptor of Muhendra- 
pSla, p. 50, 636 ; his date, p. 50 ; H. on 
AiuarSja, p. 80; R. a poet, p. 66,157f., 
170, 175, 326, 433, 434, 522. 

RSma, author of MuhnrtacintSmapi, 
p. 34, 37 ; his history and date, p. 37 ; 
author of Vrtti on iSulva S0fra,p. 98 ; 
a poet, 399. 

H3raakrsya(bhdtt‘0. P- 10, 145. 
Ramacaudra or Ramacandrlcarya, 
p. 144 ; his date, p. 146f., 163f.; his 
family history, p. 149, 161f.; R. poet, 
p. 323, 325. 

Ranmcandrabhatta, poet, p. 323. 
RSmacandrSLgamin, poet, p. 323. 
RamacandropSdhyaya, poet, p. 323, 
Ramajit, poet, p. 323. 
RSmanathakaviraja, p. 323. 

Rflmasvllmin. p. 161. 

RSmSgnihotrin, p. 151. 

RSmSnanda, p> 478. 

RSmSinuja, his system explained, p.25f.; 
his predecessors, p. 187; his Vedanta- 
bh&§ya, p. 189 ; his finding a Vedantic 
basis for SStvata - Partcaratra - 
BhSgavata systeni, p. 194f. ; his phi¬ 
losophic achievements; R. and Saih- 
karScarya, their philosophic doc¬ 
trines compared and contrasted, 
p. 195; R. p. 198, 203, 205. 

RHmila (poet), p. 360, 364, 368; R. and i 
Somila, poets ; their verses quoted, 

p. 399, 


RSmeavarafbhatta), p. 145. 
RamesvaracSrya, p. 162. 

Rayabhat^a, ( poet), p. 323, 

Rayaraukuta, p. 156, 159f.; authors and 
works quoted by him, pp. 165-177; 
his com. on Amarakosa; his date, 
p. 437. 

Rissu or Rissuka or RIsuka, poet, 
p. 399. 

Rukraa^a, poet, p. 400. 

Rudatibrahman, poet, p. 399. 

Rudra, p. 170, 175; R. poet, p. 323, 326, 
399f. 

Rudrata, p. 53, 248. 

Rudradatta, ( a ritual writer ), p. 113. 

Rudrabbat^, p. 11. 

ROpaka, p. 323. 

RuparatnSkara, p. 171. 

RepukacSrya, p. 564. 

Laksmaiia, poet, p. 323, 325f., 400. 

liaksmanasena, Jain teacher, p. 271; a 
poet, p. 324. 

haksraanasenapntfit, p. 324, 

Laksmicandra, a Jain High Priest, 
p.28I. 

Laksmidhara, a Dharmas5stra writer, 
p. 141f.; a poet, p. 400. 

Laghuvallabha-VSsudeva. poet, p. 400. 

Lokasena, a Jain teacher, p. 276. 

Lothya-Sarvajfia, poet, p. 368; same 
as Lostyasarvajna, below. 

Loliniha, poet, p. 324. 

Lollata, (DharmasSstra writer), p.l37. 

Lostyasarvajna, p. 371, 400. 

LobScarya, ( Jain), p. 285. 

Laug5ksi, author of a Srauta Satra, 
p. 104f., 306f. ; (°k5rtikas), p. 307, 320. 

Vamsidharamisra, poet, p. 325. 

Variisimisra, p. 324. 

VahkalSvarta, poet, p. 400. 

V»jr4a, father of Uvafa, p. 3, 

Vatuka, a Kapalika, p. 218. 

VatsarSja, poet, p. 400. 

Vatsesvara, p. 171. 

Varadaraja, his Nyayawork; author of 
both the original and its com, p. 205f; 
his date, p. 206. 
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Vararuoi (of Or.) p, 163; V. p. 171,175; ; 
V. a poet p. 157, 326, 360 ; author of 
KapthSbharana, p. 364, 368; his 
verses quoted, p. 401. 

Varaha, ritual writer, p, 104, 108; V, 
p. 171,175; V., poet, p, 326. 
Varabamihira, p. 36, 39f, 156, 344; his 
verses quoted, p. 401; V. including , 
the Yavanas among the Mleoohas, j 
p. 638; his date; V. laying down i 
rules for BhUgavatas, Magas etc., ! 
p.634. I 

VardharnSna, the last Tirtharakara, j 
p. 224, 274 ; V. author of Gaqaratna- | 
niahodadhi, his date, p. 318, 434 ; V. ! 
poet, p. 401. I 

Vardhuka, poet, p. 401. 1 

Varsa, teacher of Katyayana, p. 104. 
Vallabha orV.deva,sonofiLnandadeva, j 
com. of Kalidasa, p. 67, 152 ; V. poet, j 
156f.; his verges quoted p. 401f. i 

Vallabbacarya, his giving a sensuaU- I 
Stic form to Vaispavism, bis religion 1 
described, p. 196. I 

Vasi^ha, p. 320, 344; V. quoted p. 543, I 
544. V, directing marriage of girls 
after puberty, p. 585. j 

Vasugupta, to whom the Sivasutras ; 

were manifested, p. 199&nn; 200&n2. ' 
Vasunaga, poet, p. 402. 

Vasuiiidhara, poet, p. 402. 

Vakpatiraja, in service of Ama, K., 
p. 80; corapos'‘d Gali^avaho, ibid; 
bis date, p. 81.432f.; his indebtedness 
to BhavabhUti and other poets, p.433. 1 
Vagbhata ( medical writer) p. 41, 214f; i 
554 ; V. quoted, p. 402 ; V, prohibit¬ 
ing intercourse till a girl is sixteen, 
p. 591. 

Vacaspati, his Dvaitanirqaya, p. 137; 
p. 171, 175, 216. 564; V. quoted 
p. 139,141; V. { Ny3ya ), p. 206 
Vajasaneyinah, p. 101; Vajinah, p. 101. i 
Vaji(di)natha, p. 162. • 

Vajin(s), p. 307. 

Vaijikaijthabharai?a, (?) p. 324. . 

Vaplrasalavriya (?) p. 324. 

Vatsyayana, author of Bha^ya on 
NyayasQtras, p. 27; author of the 


KaraosHtras, p. 175 ; a poet, p. 402 
V. speaking of late marriage, p. 591. 
V8diraja,sameas Kavindra; a successor 
of ( Madhvaoarya = Anandatlrtha ), 
P. 7. 

Vadisiihha, a Jain author, p. 273. 
VadisvarakSficana, poet, p. 402. 
Vamana, poet, p! 58, 402, 432 ; V. Upa- 
ahyaya, author of KBsikS (gr.) p. 
159f.; V. p. 171, 175; V. an old writer 
on Vedanta and Miraariisa too, 
p. 306f; V. Bhatta, p. 403. 
VamananSga, poet, p. 364, 368, 403. 
Valasarasvati, Jain poet ? p. 247. 
Valmikl, p. 87, ISSflf, 317, 325, 368f, 403; 

V. as Valmikajanm5, p. 360, 366. 
Vasudeva, poet, p. 326, 403; (Bhatlal 
Vasudeva, poet, p. 157. 

VahinTpati, poet, p. 324. 

Vikatanitamba, a poetess, her compo¬ 
sition as “Vaikaianitamba”, p. 363 ; 
V., p. 326, 367, 370; her verses 
quoted, p. 403. 

Vikarala, a Kapalika, p. 218. 
Vikramaditya, p. 171, 175; V., poet, 
p. 157 ; his verses quoted, p. 403. 
Vijayaklrti, a Jain Head Priest, p. 262. 
Vijaya-MSdhava, poet, p. 156. 
Vijayasarman, poet, p. 403, 

Vijayahka, a Karpatl Poetes.s, “ the 
abode of Vidarbha style ” after 
Kalidasa, p. 363, 371. 

VijayOcarya, a Da6apllrvadbarin,p.284. 
Vijasekhara ( Dvijasekbara ?), poet, 
p. 324. 

Vijuk8( =Vijjaka), a poetess, p.363, 
367, 371; her verses quoted, p. 403. 
Vijfianesvara, p. 550, 552, 556, 564, 580; 
his views about mandatory and per¬ 
missive precept about intercourse, 
p. 581-583. 

Vitavptta, a poet, p. 150, 

Vi^thala Srotriya, p. 149 
Vidyapati, poet, p. 325, 404. 
Vidyadhara, author of EkHvali, bis 
date. pp. 439ff, 328-334. 
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VldySdhirJja, his com. on Bhagavad- I 
gits. p. 196. 

VidySnandin, a Jain High Priest,p.269f. 
VidySrapya, the Yogin — MSdhavS- 
oSrya, p. 8,180. . 

Vidyucara, (Jain ), p. 281. 

Vidye^Sna, poet, p. 404. 

VidhiratoakFt, ( Ritual writer), p. 102. 
Vinayacandra, a Jain Pandita, p. 247. 
VinSyaka, com. of SSukhayana Sutra, 
p. 296. 

Vindhyavasin, p. 171, 436n2. 
Vibhakaravarir.an, poet, p. 404. 
Vibhnti-MSdhava, poet, p. 156. 
Vimalasarasvati. poet, p. 404. 

Vilhapa, “ lord of poets ” and Minister 
of Vijayavarman, p. 247, 250. 

ViiSalya, poet, p. 404, 

Visakha, p. 171. 

VisSklxadeva, poet, p. 401. 

VisSlakTrti, a Jain Pandita, p. 247. 
VisikhScSrya, p. 280; .i Da^apurva- 
dhSrin, p. 284. 

Visva, p. 177. 

VisvanStba, coni, on Ke-sava and 
Gapesa’s works {astronomical), 
p. 34f., 213; history of his family, 
p. 213f. 

VisvanathavShinipati, poet, p. 325. 
Visvarnpa, his Mibandha, p. 141f, 144, 
552, 581. 

Visvesvara, author of Madaaaparijata, 
p. 6; the king who patronised him, 
p. 6; V. alias GagabhaUa, p. 145; 
poet, p. 404. 

Vidvambha^bhya^^, poet, p. 324. 
Vi^^u, as a Jain Muni, p. 269;V. as 
a Jain Srutakevaliu, p. 279; V. 
author, p. 320; hia precept re. Gar- 
bhSdhSna, p. 587. 

Vispugupta, p. 344. 

Vif^unandin, tbe Srutakevaliu, p; 284. 
Vi9pupur5i;atikakSra, p. 171. 
Virauandin (Jain ), p. 245. 

Vira( Vira? )u5tha, a K5p5lika, p. 218. 
Virasena Bhatt^raka, a Jain author, 
p. 273f. 

Vlryamitra, poet, p. 404. 

Vptti(k5ra), Grammar, p. 163. 


Vrddha or VrddhSoarya, a ritual 
writer, p. 103, 108; V. referred to 

in KatySyana-Sarvanukramabhasy a, 

1 p. 293f; VrddhEcarya quoted by 
Trikandamatjdana, p. 294. 

; Vrddha Rsi, p. 175. 

Vrddhagarga, p. 344. 

. Vrddhdgautama, p. 216, 

Vrddbaparasara, p. 216, 

Vrddhamanu, p. 320. 

Vj*ddhavasistha, p. 136, 320. 
Vrddhasatatapa, p. 216. 

Vrddhi, ( Bhatta], poet,,p. 404. 

I Vrndavana, p. 171. 
i Vrsabhasena, p. 272. 

I Venidatta, poet (same as author), 

I p. 324. 

' \'cdavy5sa, p. 326. 

. Vedaiigaraja (of Parsi-Prakasa), fa i her 
of Nandikosvara. p. 40, 

I Ver5didatta( datta ? ) a poetess, p. 324. 
j Vaijavapya, p. 344. 

, Vaidyanathapaqdita, poet, p. 405. 

I Vaidyabbamipanijita, his verses quoted, 
p. 405. 

VaiySkaraijah, p. 171. 

Vairada, poet, 405. 

Vairagya, a MSrgapravartaka, p. 218. 
VaisSkhinah, p. 171. 

Vaisesikah, p. 171. 

Vyadi’, p. io4, 171, 175. 

Vyftsa, son of Satyavati, p. 87 ; V., 
p. 157, 171, 175, 187, 320, 324, 366, 369 ; 
i his verses quoted, p. 405, 549 ; .is 
! Bhagavadvyasa, p. 405 ; as Veda- 
i VySsa, p. 406. 
j VySsadasa. poet, p. 157. 

j Sakdvvddhi, poet, p. 326, 406, 

' Saihkara, a poet, p. 363, 370, 

; Sathkarakavi, his com. on Bhaskara- 
oSrya’s Kara^jakutnhala, p. 33 ; his 
date, ibid ; bis predecessors, ibid. 
Sanikara(bhatta), p. 145; (II) Samkara- 
bhat^ ( author of VratSrka ), p. 145. 
SamkardcSrya or Sadikara, his com. 
on B^hadarapyaka U., p. 13 ; bis date 
in relation to that of SarvajnStman, 
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p. 14f.; hla miscellaneous works, 
p, 15; bis Vedanta-Sutra-BhSsya, 
p. 104,107, 189, 273 ; special point in 
S.’s theory that succeeded in the in¬ 
tellectual conflict of the time, p. 194; 
his theory characterised as Buddhi¬ 
stic nihilism in disguise by Mddhvas, 
other objections against his theory ; 
his attitude towards other popular 
religious systems, ibid.; genesis of his 
theory that the world is unreal, 
p. 204; s'., p. no, 205, 455, 559. 
Samkarami^ra, p. 324. 

Sadikaravarman, poet, p. 406. 

Sa^kula, poet, p. 157, 326; S. son of 
^ Bhat^ Mayilra, p. 406. 

Sahkha, author of Dharniasastra,p.l03, 
320; his precept re. OarbhSdhana, 

^ p. 587. 

Sahara, p. 103; author of com. on 
Jaimini’a Mim3ths5-Slltr3, p. 107. 
Babarasvamin, p. 109; author of Mtm3- 
ihsabha§ya, his date, p. 110; S. 
p. 172, 194; Sahara (also Sabara- 
svamin), p. 175. 

Babdanusarin, p, 306. 

Sabdarpavakara, p. 172. 

Sambhu, mentioned by Sridhataoarya, 
p. 137; S. author, p. 320. 

Baraga, poet. p. 321. 

Sarva, poet, p. 406. 

Sarvadasa, poet, p. 406. 

Barvavarmau or Sarvagai?a, poet, 
p. 406. 

S'akatayana, p. 172, 175. 

Bahkhayana, p. 541, 542, 547. 

Ba^^ila, poet, p. 406. 

8a94ilya ( Faficaratra system ), p.l90f. 
Batavahana, K., his Gathah, p. 361, 364, 
Satatapa, p. 175, 320. 

Sabdika, p. 175. 

Babdikanarasimha, p. 172< 
Sarhgadhara, poet, p. 324, 325, 326; 8. 
of anthology, p. 331,; B.’s Paddhati, 
p. 425,434. 

^alHrahana, ( author ), p. 334. 

Salihotra, p. 175, 344. 

Sailkanatha, p. 306. 

Saiahkayana, ( author), p. 320. 


Sitikap^ha, author of Tarkapraki^, 
p. 207. 

Siva, poet, p. 324. 

Sivako^i, p. 272. 

Sivabhadra, p. 172. 

SivasvSmin, poet, p. 157, 326, 370, 406 
his works, p. 362. 

SivSditya, his Saplapadarthi, coni, ou it 

(I) by Madhavasarasvati, p. 65f., 

(II) Bhuvavidyesvara, p, 66. 

Sivanauda, p. 324. 

Si^t^i P- 324. 

Sltkararatna, a poet, p. 426. 

Silabbattarika, a poetess, p. 363, 367, 
370; her verses iiuoted, p. 407. 

Suka, { Sri 1 poet. p. 157. 

Suoigobha^a, poet, p. 407, 

Subhacandra, a .lain High Priest, p.251, 
278, 281, 282; bis Papejavapurapa 
( Jain ), its date ; com. of Kartikeyfi- 
nupreksiS, bis history, p. 262. 

Subhahga, p. 175, 

Sadraka, p. 172,175, 428. 

Siilapapi, a Qau^a, p.:150; Dh.S. writer, 

^ p. 141. 

S'esa = Patafljali, p, 163. 

SefarSma, bis com. on Naifadbacarita, 
p. 84. 

Saunaka, p. 216, 294, 320. 559, 575, 577, 
578; his view about the difference of 
the BSskala from the SSkala SSkhS, 
p. 300. ’ 

SySmala, ( Bba^la), poet, p. 407. 

Srikap^ba or Sitikap^ha, his Tarka* 
prakasa s com. on Ny&yasiddhBnta- 
mafljari, p. 29; a KBpBlika, p. 218, 

Srlkara ( Dh.8. writer), p. 141,175. 

Srikrspa-NyByavBgUabha^^BoSfya, his 
com. on NyByasiddhBnta Mafijarii 
p. 29; S, (Dh.S. writer); his TarkBlatfa- 
kara, p. 141. 

Srl^bakkuralya, poet, p. 407, 

SridattB ( Jain ). p. 272. 

Sridhara, his BmPtyarthsBra, p. 107 *, 
172,175; his com. on BhBgaVata; his 
view that the rules about inter- 
course are only permissive, p. 550f; 
his view about the permissive nature 
of the rules about Intercourse, p. 555i. 
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BrfdbarasvSmin, hU oora. on Bbilgavata, 

, p. 582, 

ShrldharSoSrya, Jyo. p. 36; his Smfytar- 
thaaKra, p. 136f; quoted by HeraSdri, 
p.137. 

^rlnStha, his GrahaointSma^i ( Jyo. ) 

p. 34. 

^r!nivSsa ( NimbSrka school), p. 27. 

^ripati, bis Jyotiratn&mals, with a 
oom. by MahSdeva, son of Lupiga, 
bis ancestry; 8. different from S. of 
JStakapaddhati, p. 36; Sripatl’s (Jyo. 
W. ) Paddhati, p, 33, computations 
according to it by Sffrya, p. 39; 8. 

p. 216. 

8ripnr5hku4anatha, p. 187. 

SrIpSla, a Jain writer, p. 273. 

SrlpBlakavirSja, poet, p. 407. 

Srlbhogavarman, poet, p. 407. 

Srivahka, ( Papdita ) poet, p. 156. 

Srisatfakaragapaka, poet, p. 407. 

Sriharsa, poet, his Naisadhiya, p. 157, 
175, 324, 326, 329, 333; his verses 
quoted, p. 407; (II) Sriharsa, author 
of Khapdana, his verses quoted, 
p. 408 ; ( III) Sriharsapapdita, his 
verses quoted, p. 409. 

Srutaklrtitraividya, author oi Raghava* 
P5p4aviya,p. 318; perhaps the same 
as Dhanariijaya, p. 319. 

Srutadhara, p. 321 ; poet, p. 409. 

Srutadhararania. poet. p. 409. 

Srutasagara, his TattvSrthatIka, 
p. I52nl; author of a Jain ritualistic 
work, his date, p. 269f 

SSpmSsika, poet, p. 324f., 326. 

Sakalakirti, his TattvSrthasara, 
p. 240nnl&2; bis history, p. 250 
his date, p. 251; a Jain Head Priest 
and writer, p. 262, 282, 284. 

Sakalacandra, a Jain Head Priest, 
p. 282. 

SariikarsanakRpdaiya bhSayakSra. 
p. 103. 

Saifaksepa-Sarlraka, with com. by 
Ramatirtha; his date, SarvajfiRtinan, 
pupil of 8ure4var5o5rya, p. 14. 


SatyS8a4ha, p. 104, 307 ; 8. Hiraoya- 
ke4in, p. 104,116. 

Sada4iva, poet, p. 324, 325. 

SanStana, p. 175, 

SaptanStha, a MSrgapravartaka, p.218. 

SabbyakaptbShhara^a, poet, p. 325. 

Samantabhadra, (Jain), p. 245, 272, 
280, 282. 

Samarasiibha, his TajikasSra, p, 38. 

SarvajftanSrSyapa, p. 146. 

Sarvajfiavasudeva, poet, p. 409. 

SarvadSsa, poet, p. 324, 40<», 

Sarvadhara, p. 172, 175. 

SarvSnanda, p. 172,175. 

SahasrakTrti, a Jain High Priest, p.281. 

S5thkhy5yana, p. 101. 

S3magah, p, 307. 

StSyapa, his com. on Baudhayana- 
satra, Darsapitrnamasa, p. 99; S., 
p, 465, 508. 

SSrvabhauma, poet, p. 324. 

S5ha.s5hka, p, 173, 175. 

Siihbadatta, poet, p. 324. 

Simhanandin, a Jain High Priest, p.270. 

Siddbaoakravartijayasiihhadeva, poet, 
p. 409. 

Siddhasena-Divakara, his Sammati- 
tarkatik5,p.66; com. on it by Abhaya- 
deva, ibid; S., Jain, p. 245, 272. 

SiddhSntin, ritual writer, p. 103; author 
of AsvalSyana-Sutra BhSsya, p. 108; 
S.,his BhSsya, p, 571&n. 

SiddhartbaoSrya, a DasapucvadhSrin, 
p. 284. 

Sihalapati, see Kuntalapati above, 
p. 378. 

Sitkararatna, poet, p. 410. 

Simamdhara, a Jain High Priest,p.282. 

Siradeva’s Paribhasas, p. 164. 

Sudharma, Jain Tirthariikara Gapa- 
(lhara, Kevalin, p. 269, 271, 272, 281, 
284. 

SudharmScarya, (Jain ), p. 279. 

Subandhu, p. 87, 369; his verses quoted, 
p. 410. 

Subhata, a poet contemporary of Some- 
svara (Kirtikau.), p. 92. 

SubbadrS, a poetess, p. 363, 371, 

SubhadrRcSrya, Jain, p. 285. 

Subhati, p. 173, 175. 
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Sumatigarii, his Lives of Jain High 
Priests ; S.’s life, p. 50, 51. 

Sumonta, p. 320. 

SurSnanda, poet, p. 363, 370. 
Surei^varSoSrya, pupil of SamkarS- 
carya, p. 13; hia VSrtikas, ibid. 

Rnvarnabandha ( of Tarala ), p. 870. 
Hnsruta, p. 177. 215, 216, 344 ; his view 
about full development of men and 
women, p. 553nn.. 5.’54; his verses 
quoted, p. 553f., 558. 

SusrutScSrya, p. 216. 

SiTtrakSra, p. 307. 

Rrrravarman. poet, p. 1.56, 411. 

P.iTrvn, his Ta.fk?IlarhkiTrH and other 
works, p 38f.; his KSvyastaka.Bodha- 
^ndh?lkara; a gloss on LilJEvati by 
R . his work Taiika. p. 39. 

Rodhnla, his com. on the BhiiskarS- 
r nrya’s Karanakutnhala, p. 33. 
fiomakavT, poet, p. 411. 

Romadeva, his KathSsaritsSgara, 
l.Tainh p. 104, 245; author of 
Yasastilaka; his date, p. 434. 
Somanandin, p. 173,175. 
SomaprabhScarya, his verses quoted, 

P. 411. 

Somfinanda, promulgator of Bratya- 
hhiinJT School of K’SamTr Saivisra, | 
p. 201. t 

Somila, poet, p. 360, 364, 368; verses 
of S, and RSmila, quoted, p. 399. 
Somosvarn, his Kirtikaumudi, p. 38, 46, 
330; its .account of the Invasion by j 
Singhana against Lavanaprasada, 
p. 46 ; hia RSmasataka.P. 87 ; history | 
of his family, p. 90f.; P.hhntta, p. 326, | 
411. 

Somesvaradeva. ( author of Rama- 
s itaka) Purohita of GUrjaresvara = 

, author of Kirtikaumudi, p, 10, 

1.5S. 

Rtambhadeva, a Jain, p. 248. 
Smarapuhgava, poet, p. 324. 
SmSrtabhattacSrya, p. 141. 

Sv5min, p. 173, 175 ; lBha^^a]-svamin, 
p. 411, 


Hattacandra, p. 173, 175. 

Haducandra, p. 174. 

Hanumat, poet, p, 324 : his verses 
quoted, p, 412. 

Hara, poet, p, 157, 

Haragapa, poet, p. 412. 

Haragupta, poet, p. 157. 

Haradatta, p. 146, 150. 

Haradeva, a Jain, p. 248. 

Hari, as another name of BhSskara, 
author of ParibhSsabhaskara, PadyS- 
mrtatarahgitii and com. of Vpttarat- 
nSkara, p. 325. 

Harioandra, his com. on Caraka, p. 215. 
Haridiksita, the grandson of Bhattojl, 
p. 147." 

HarinSrSyaijamisra, poet, p. 324. 
Haribhatta, poet, p. 1.57,164, 325, 412. 
Haribhadra, his Saniaradityacarita; 
its abridgement by PradyumnSoSrya, 
p.67. 

HaribbadrasOri, son of YSkinl, his 
date, p. 80. 

Hariscandra, a MSrgftpravartaka, 

p. 218. 

Harihara, his BhSsya on PSraskara* 
Qrbya-Sntra, p, 5,92,157f.. 326, 329* 
412; H., author of Dharma SSstra 
digest, p. 139, 142. 

HariharabhatU, poet, p. 324. 

Harsa, poet, p. 368, 371. 

Har.sakirti, Sflrasvata DhUtiipatha 
with com. by, p. 48; H.’.s history, ibid. 
Harsadatta, a poet, p. 156. 
Halayudha.his Kaviguhyaor a Kavira* 
hasya, p. 70; H. designated as Sada- 
bliidhananidUSina, p. 71; H. of 
Kavirabasya same as II. of AbhidhS- 
naratni iuSla, ibid; H. com.of KStyS- 
yana-Sr5ddha-Sutra, p. 97; H. 
p. 141, 142, 175; his verses quoted, 
p. 412. 

HSrita, ( Medicine ), p. 215, 216, 320. 
Hira^yake^io, p.ll3, 114; many KSraya 
Istis laid down by him, p. 117; H. 
on age of marriage, p. 506; protesting 
against early marriages, p. 513; his 
Gfbyasatra quoted, p. 539 ; H. p. 463, 
541, 542, 544. 

Hwaklfti, a Jain tether, p. ?83, 
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Hemaoandra, his RSmSyana ( Jain ) ! 
p. 54 ; his BhSndSra at Patan in j 
charge of Savarnpacandra, p. 59; the | 
eighth chapter of bis SabdUnusSsana i 
-Prakrit gr. p. 64, 92. 342. 

HemSoSrya ( Hemacandra ), date of 
his Sori-hoQd. p. 80« 

Hemadri, p. 42,101,146, 150, 320; his 
I*ra8aati of king Mahadeva (Vadava) 


P- 139; his SrEddhaprakarapa, p.l37, 
139 ; author of Caturvargacintamani, 
p, 214f.; Homadri’s date, p. 435f.; his 
Parisista, p. 142. 

HemarEja, Hindi commentator of Pra- 
vacanasEra; his date, p. 224, 

Horamakaranda (Jyo,); its author 
Gui^Erka, p, 36, 


INDKX VITI 

Oenkral Sanskrit Index 


Aiiihas " pollution, p. 121. 

Agni, p. 445. 

Agnimnkha or Ajyatintra, rite for the 
Atharvavedins, p. 151. 

Agnistoma sacrifice, a form of Jyo- 
tistoma, p. 126, 130f., 132. 

Agnidhara, p. 11 If. 

Agnisomlya Pasu, an animal sacrifice, 
p. 126, 129. 

Aghamarsana, i). 314. 

Aghatin Karmans, p. 234n. 

Angas, PiTrvas, .Tain, lost, p. 269. 

AngayEga ( as part of an animal sacri¬ 
fice), p. 113, 128. 

Acela, nudity ( Jain ). p. 236f. 

Aochavaka priest, p. 127, 130, 131. 

Aja-Pafioaudana rite, prescribed for a 
remarried woman and her second 
hiwhand, p. 467, 508. 

Ajas, p. 429&nl. 

Ajiva Dravya, explained five fold, 
{ Jain Phi.), p. 232, 251, 262. 

Anuvratas, five, described ; same as 
MahEvratas, p. 264f. 

Atithisariivibhaga, a Jain Siksavrata, 

p. 266. 

AtirEtra, a form of Jyoti^toma sacri¬ 
fice, p. 126; A. Saorifloe described, 
p. 131, 


; Atiriktoktha-Sa.stra, p- 131. 

I Atindriy.asukhn - TIappinps.s of the 
Kevalin kind of soul in Jainism, 

1 explained, p. 229f. 
i Atyagnistoma, a form of Jyotistoma, 

, p. 126; its dilforence from Agaistoma, 
p. 130. 

Adantadhavana,( Jain ), p. 237. 

Aditi, the illimitable mother of all the 
; gods, p. 610. 

.\<lliarma, unrighteousness, acotana, 
(Jjiin Phi.), p. 232; its peculiar 
property, p. 233. 

Adhyapakas (Jain) as Pararaestins, 
p.225. 

Adhvaryu, p. lllf.; A. priest, his duties 
performed by Yajus, exact meaning 
of this, p. 120. 

.Anagnika - mature girl, p. 506; A. 
girl defined, p. 539. 

Anarthavirati, a Jain Gunavrata, p.265. 

Ana^ana, ( Jain ), p. 268. 

Anatman, ( RSmanujiya), p. 188. 
j AnityanupreksE, p. 262. 

; Anupreksa - thinking, meditation, 

p. 262. 

Anubandhyapasu, animal saorifloe to 
MitrSvarupa, p. 129. 

Anuraanavirata SrSvaka, p. 268. 
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Aniiloma marriages, p, 473. 483. 
AnuvSkF^s. their meaning, p. 117; A. 
of oertain Iftis quoted, pp. 117-119 ; 
their relation to the Vedio Mantras 
discussed, P, 119; A. of the Nakaatra- 
sattra, p. 183 ; A., p. 184. 

AntarStroan (Jain) described, p. 257. 
AntarSya, obstruction to knowledge, 

(Jain), p. 886. 

AntarySroin manifestation of Isvara 
( aoo. to R5m5nuja), Its two forms, 
p. 185. 

AnyatvanupreksS, p. 263, 
AnvSrambhaijiya, Introductory Ts^i, | 
described, p. Ill, j 

Ap, p. 221. j 

ApadhySna, finding fault In others | 
( Jain), p. 265, : 

Apabhraih^a, its V'ernaoular form, I 
p. 342; A. as given by Hemaoandra j 
in Vikramorva^iya, ibid ; date of its ' 
origin, p. 343. I 

Apara, mode of Tantrio worship , 
Cakrapnja, p. 222. I 

ApSdySnuvittayah = tive gates of 
heaven, p. 125; their deities, ibid. j 
ApOrvavidhi, p. 551n. 

AptorySraa sacrifice described, p. 131; 
its difference from Atiratra, ibid; 
A., p. 132. 

Abhijit (Naksatra), p. 122, 

Abhidheya=sConventional sense, p.329. 
Abhiras, p. 474, 475. 

AbhyanujnSna = Permission, p. 551 n. 
AraUrta qualities (Jain), p. 233, 
Ayanaihsas = degrees of equinoctical 
precession according to different 
authors, p. 208 ; present Hindu 
practice and position, p. 209. 

Area, Manifestations of Isvara, = idols, 
p. 185. 

Vrtha, as Purufartha, (Ram.S.), p.l86. 
Arhats, (Jain), p. 225; as Parames|in8; 

A., p, 240. 

Aloka, Pure vacuity, (Jain Phi.), p.228; 

A., Skasa, p. 233. 

Avagraha, as a stage in sensation, 

{Jain Phi.),p. 228; explained, p. 228n.; 


i A. a stage in sensational knowledge, 
p. 258. 

AvadhijSSna a* limited or conditioned 
knowledge ( Jain), p. 252: explained, 
p. 252 d. 

Avabbpta (ceremony), p, 128f. - 

Avamodarya (J^n), p. 808. 

AvSya, as a stage in sensation, ex* 
plained (Jain Phi.), p. 228n. 

AvidyS, defined ; different views about 
it, p. 181f.; A., p. 244. 

Avyahga, the sacred thread of the 
Magas, p. 635. 

A^aranSnupreksS, p. 262f. 

AsuoitvSnupreksa, p. 263, 

Asubha Soul, full of demerit ( Jain ), 
p. 226. 

Asubhopayoga, ^ Realisation of the 
sinful (Jain Phi.), p. 230. 

AsvagandhS, a plant, p. 571n. 

Asatkarya. doctrine of Vaisesikas ex- 
plained, p. 243. 

Astikayas (5) explained, p. 245&n.; A- 
why so called, p. 255n. 

Asteya, a Jain Mahavrata, p. 236nl. 

Asnanu, not bathing ( Jain), p. 237. 

Ah,or Aha = Aham = “ I” (Tantrio), 

p. 221. 

Aharfikara, p. 221. 

Ahithsa, a Mahavrata (Jaiu), p. 236nl. 

Ahina, or Ahargana, Soma Sacrifioes, 
p. 132. 

Akasa, p. 182, 221; A. ( space) acetaua 
according to Jain Philosophy, p. 232; 
its divisions, p. 232f.; its peculiar 
property, p. 233; A, as an Astikaya, 
p. 255. 

Akimoanya, a Jain Mahavrata, p.236n1, 
268. 

Agamas, Jain, necessity for Sramana 
to know them, p. 239. 

Agas =: transgression, p. 121. 

Agnimaruta Sastra, p. 130, 

Agneyakratu, p, 127. 

Agneyi Dharapa, p. 258f. 

Agrayaria Is|is ( 3or 1), p. 112. 

Acaryas, 84, consecrated under a Va^a 
tree, p. 80; A. as title of fltual 
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writers, p, 109 ; A., p. 379; A. = Suri8 
( Jain ), p, 285. 

Acaryabhiipanuyoga ( aoc. to Rama¬ 
nuja ), p. 185, explained, p, 186. 
Ajyasastra, p. 127, 130.* 

Aijavi Diksa, ( Tantric ), p. 222. 
Atithya-Isti, p. 126. 

Atman, ( RamaiuijTya ), p. 188; A, co¬ 
extensive with knowledge (Jain Phi¬ 
losophy), p. 228; its Subha and 
Asubha conditions, p. 234; A., of ' 
three kinds ( Jain), p. 257. 
Atmanepada and Parasmaipada, dis¬ 
tinction between them, p. 416. 
Adananiksepaijasamiti, explained (Jain , 
Phi.), p. 236n2. 

Adityagrahaydga, p. 128, 

AdyanandS Skandbaku, a Prakrit , 
metre, p. 337. 

AnapSnaprapa, (Jain Phil.), p. 233. 
Antarya Karman, ( Jain Phi.) explain¬ 
ed, p. 227n. 

Apastambiyas, mostly found in Tailah- 

gapa, p. 152. 

Apta, defined, p. 246. 

Ayufka Karman, explained,(Jain) p.234. 
AyuhprSpa ( Jain Phi.), p. 233. 

Arjava ( Jain 1, p. 268. 
ArtaraudradhySna, p. 25Tf. 
ArbbavapavamSna, p. 128. 

Aryas or Aryan.s, enterd India, resisted 
by Dasyus, their gods Indra and Agni, 
their tribe.s, their grade.s. grade.s 
turned into ca.stes, fourclH‘»ses, these 
referred to in the Rgveda, pp.445-446; 
A. p. 448. 449. 45l! 452, 453, 4.54, 463, 
465, 466, 472. 

Alocana, confession of a sin to a (Juru 
( Jain Phi.), p. 231n ; A. -confession 
of a break of observance, ( Jain 
Philosophy ), p. 238, 246. 

Ava^yaka observances, six, (Jain) 
p. 236&U3,246. 

AirvSnupreksa, p. 263. 

Astrlnakrsta, p. 127. 

A4vinasastra, p. 331. 

Airava ( Jain Phi.); p. 240; its work¬ 
ing explained, p. 240n3 ; A. - move¬ 


ment of the soul corresponding to 
movement of the mind etc. through 
which Karman passes from Pudgala 
to soul, ibid; A, p. 251, 264; A.= 
flowing in of Karman, p. 276, 

Indra.p. 445; I. found in the phenomena 
of Nature, p. 610, 

Indragni, an animal sacrifice to them, 
p. 113 ; when to be performed, ibid. 
Indriyaprapa, fivefold (Jain Phi.), 
p. 233. 

Indriyarodha, ( Jain ), p. 236. 

IrySpatha - walking, p. 237n. 
Iryasamiti, explained, (Jain), p. 236n2. 
Isti - a complete sacrificial perfor¬ 
mance to different deities, p. IlOf; I. 
performed in full and new moon days; 
types of other Istis described, p. 111. 

Isvara, defined according to Sathkara, 
p. 181f.; according to RamSnuja, 
p. 184f.; I. p. 221. 

Ih5. a stage in sensational perception, 
explained ( Jain Phi.), p. 228n, 252. 

Ukthya, (a form of Jyotistoma sacri¬ 

fice ), p. 126,133f. 

Uttama Ksam3, ( Jain ), p. 263. 

Uttnraa Mardava (Jain,) p. 268. 
Uttamarthika Pratikramana (Jain Ph.) 

explained, p. 237n. 

Uttaravedi, p. 126. 

Utpata vinasa-dbrauvya, p. 231. 

Udaya, effect of Karman ( Jain ), p.255 
Udayauiya the concluding Is|i of 
j the Agni.stoma, p. 122. 

I Udavasaniya (Is^i), p. 129. 

Udica Brahmanas, p. 453. 

Udgatf priest, p. 132. 

Udgatha, a Prakrit metre, p. 335. 

I'ddistahSravirataSravaka, p. 268. 

I nmesa, a part, p. 328. 

' Upanayana ceremony, p. 464, 475, 
Ppani.sads ( generally ) as one of the 
three Prasthffnas, p. 22 ; their group¬ 
ing not arbitrary, p. 96; U. passages 
showing the K.satriya origin of reli* 
giuus truth p.l92. 
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Upayoga = development of the Jiva, j 
( Jain ), p. 251. I 

Upayogasuddhi, purification of one’s ^ 
nature ( Jain }, p. 236. 

Upasad ceremony, a sort of Isti, p. 126. 

Upasarhpadya = dependence ( Jain), j 
P, 225. 

Upastha, p. 221. ! 

UpasthSna ceremony, p. 127. 

ITpSkararia =Sr5vani ceremony, p. 296, j 
300 ; Satra.s on U. p. 301; U. obla- j 
tions, p. 305. , 

tJpadSna, different views about its 
nature in the Sarakara school itself, 
p. 181. 

Up5deya( R5mS. system), its means, 
p. 188. 

UpSdlii ( Vedanta), p. 182. 

UpHyas = ways ( five ) to God accord- | 
ing to RamSnuja, p. 185f, 188. i 

Upayavirodhin, ( Ram. 8. ) explained, j 

p. 186. 

Upasraya(Jain), halting place provided 
with a library, p. 58. 

Usas found in the phenomena of nature, 
p. 610. 

Rks repeated in rites occurring or not 
occurring in the Rgveda, p. 119; 
Rks - verses generally, and not of 
Rgveda only, p. 120. 

Rgvedins, difference between present 
day R.s and persons belonging to 
other Vedas, p. 139f. 

RtupStra, p. 127. 

Rtuyajyas, p. 127. 

R*is ( Ramanuja system ), p. 188. 

Ekabbukta, ( Jain) p. 237. 

Ekadasahgadharins, p.284; their names, 
P. 285. 

Ekatvanupreksa, p. 263. 

Enas = sin, p. I2l. 

Evayaraarutstlkta, p. 131. 

Ega^Ssamiti, explained { Jain Pbi, )i 
p. 236n2. 

Aikagrya, singleness of devotion,p.240. 

Alkabika ( Soma ) sacrifices, p. 132. 


Aindra Puro^asa, p. 127, 128. 

Ai5varya, as an attribute in Ram. 
system, p. 185. 

Otaraha ( Auttar|iba ), occurring in a 
Nasik inscription, p. 628. 

Orb, its mystic composition aco. to 
Jainism, p. 260; 

Auduyika Ehava of 21 kinds, p. 261; 
explained, p. 262. 

Aupanisada or VedBnta system in Bha- 
vabbati’s works different from Saih- 
karScarya’s, p. 424&n2. 

Aupanisadas, ( school of thought ) 
p. 194; their different schools, ibid. 
Aupanisada element,present in KSsmir 
Saiva schools, p. 205. 

Aupasamika BhBva, of two kinds, ex¬ 
plained, p. 261. 

Ausasyakratu, p. 127. 

Kamala, its corruption Kaiiivala, or 
Eanivar, p. 216. 

Earapas and SiddhSnta, difference in 
their methods, p. 33. 

Karambha, p. 127. 

Karman, ( Jain Phi.), p. 229, 240n3, 
478; Karman, Jiva and Pudgala, 
their mutual operation explained, 
p. 233f.; eight K.s explained, p. 234n. 
KarmamSrga, p. 194. 

Karmayoga ( aoc. to KSmBnuja} - 
Vedic and8raarta religion and Yoga 
practices, p. 185. 

Karha^a, p. 483. 

Kal3, p. 221; K. (Tantric), Its formation 
explained, p. 220 

Kali and SBka eras, difference in 
years between them, p. 208. 

Kaliyuga era, p. 133; K. not begun, 
p. 212. 

Kalisamdhya, the present period, 

p. 212. 

Kalpa, - a fabulous period of an 
extremely long duration, p. 33. 
Kava^a Ailffsa, p. 472. 

Kavis (Jain) slater writers of repute, 
P- 280. 
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Kaa3ya a love and hatred or likes 
and dislikes, (Jain Phi.), p. 238f.; 
its constituents, p. 240&n2; K., 
p. 240n3, 243. 

KSnina (Son), his position in ancient 
law, p. 531. 

KSma as PurusSrtha ( RSmSnuja sys¬ 
tem), p. 186;K, ^ Bindu ( Tantric ) 
identified with the Sun, p. 220. 

KSmakala, ( Tantric ), its formation 
explained, p. 220 ; the highest deity; 
other names of K3makal5, ibid, 

KSmakalavidya, p. 221. 

ESmya rites, explained, p, 115; K.acts, 
p. 573. 

KSyaklesa, Jain, p. 268. 

KSyagupti, Jain Phi., p. 240nl 

KSyastha Prabhus, p. 482. 

KSyotsarga, an Avasyaka Jain per¬ 
formance, explained ; the posture of 
the body in it, p. 237n ; K., p. 240nl, 
266, 268. 

KSrpaya (?) Gotra, p. 0. 

Kala, Jain, p. 221, 263 ; K. (time) 
acetana, ( Jain Phi.), p. 232 ; its 
peculiar property, p. 233; K. does 
not spread over space and therefore 
it is not an AstikSya, p. 255ii. 

KalasSmSyika, a Jain observance, I 
explained, p. 237n. 

ESsyapa Gotra, p. 423. 

Kup^a - an altar, p. J49. 

Euptjalika, a Prakrit metre, p. 336. 

Eunwar = Eamala, p. 216. i 

EumbhTnasa, p. 461. ; 

Euru, p. 471. 

Euiika's son, p. 472. 

Eu4lla, a class of Nirgranthas, p. 261. ' 

Eu^anas, p. 519, 535, 

EfttikS, first lunar mansion, p. 123 ; ' 
its historical significance, p. 123f. 

Eftya, evil spirit, p. 90. 

Eeiu (the Moon’s Node ), p. 121, 481. 

Eevala JIvas, acc. to KSmSiiuja, p. 184. 

Eevalin,(Jain Pbi.), explained, p. 227f.; 
K.S three, their names, p. 284 ; E.s 
p. 255, 280, 285. 


Eaimkarya ( acc. to Ramanuja ), p.l84. 

Kaivalya, as Purusartha ( Ram. 8. ), 
explained, p. 186. 

Krama-Pa^ha, p. 94f. 

' K.satra, p. 471. 

I Ksatriya, p. 446, 449, 450, 454, 464, 471, 

, *472, 473, 478. 

I Esayika Jnana in Jain Phi,, explained, 
i p. 229. 

j E.sayika Bhava of nine kinds, ex- 
j plained, p. 261. 

I Esitisayana, Jain, p. 237. 
j Ksetrasamayika, Jain observance* 
explained, p. 237n. 

j Khura8aua(i>a) = Khura8ana, p. 336. 

I Gaganahgana, a Prakrit metre, p. 336. 

, Ganadharas, ( Jain ) as Parames^ins, 

I p. 225, 279. 

! Gandha, p. 221. 

j Gandhaoa, a Prakrit metre, p. 339. 

I Garbhalabhana, a part of Garbha* 
j dhana, p. 547f ;=®lambh° p, 569n* 

; Garbhalambhana = Garbhadhana,p.570f; 
dilferent practices in the matter, 
p. 571. 

Garbhadhana ceremony, p. 542, 
pp.544-683 ( passim ); texts regard¬ 
ing performance of Garbhadhana, 
p. 546f.; G. = conception ceremony, 
indispensable before having inter* 
c\.ursd, p. 546f.; G. ceremony, its two 
parts, the time when they are 
performed, p. 547; G. ceremony 
not necessarily prescribed at the 
first monthly course, but left to 
one’s option, p. 552; G. an essential 
part of the Hindu religion? p. 669; 
G. more than an ordinary ceremony ? 
p. 560 ; not performed in Gujarath; 
not performed by good many ortho¬ 
dox people; a ludicrously light 
penance for its omission, p. 560f.; 
G. or Garbhalambhana and PrSjS^ 
patya, two different ceremonies* 
p. 563; no text to support the view 
that it should be Performed on the 
occasion of the first p. 564) 


Ketonta ceremony laid down by Paras- 
kara, p. 147. 

90 I B. G, Bhandarkar's vrorks* Vol. II. J 
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the present day practice in the 
matter only local and of recent 
growth, p. 568; the only text enjoin¬ 
ing it on the occasion of the first 
course, a spurious one, p. 568; G. 
not prescribed by Asvalayana and 
need not be performed, p. 576; G. 
without the PrSjapatya Homa, p.577; 
thd Sastra in the matter does not 
declare that it must be performed 
necessarily on the occasion of the 
first course, p. 579; time of G. cere¬ 
mony, pp. 586-7. 

Garhai^a, condemning a sin in the pre¬ 
sence of a Guru, Jain Phi., p. 237n. 

Gavamayana sacrifice in which the 
Soma sacrifice is performed every 
day, p. 132. 

Gathini, a Prakrit metre, p.335. 

Gahu, a Prakrit metre, p. 335. 

Gupas, Jain Phi, p. 230; G. inseparable i 
from Dravya, its “ breadth ”, Jain, | 
p. 230f. ! 


GhSti Karmans, explained, Jain 
p. 227&nl. 234n. 

GhrSpa, p. 221. 

Cakrapnja = Apaca. mode of Tantric 
worship, explained, p. 222f. 

Cakrins, Jains, p. 255. 

Candasvamin, a god,p. 340. 

Caturvimsatistava, an iva^yaka Jain 
observance; its six kinds, p. 237n. 

Oa^dalas, their d egraded condition 
same as now, p. 450; C., p. 451, 473, 
477. 

I CaturmSsySni, 4 Istis, described, ex- 
! tending originally over a year, p.ll3f; 
j its twelve days and five days 
j performance, later phases, p. 114; 
j performed in one single day, p,114f, 
j CSritra = right conduct, Jain, its two 
kinds; VHarSga and SarSga, p. 225; 
C. of thirteen kinds, p. 235 ; C. moral 
discipline, p. 245; C. or Sarayak C. 
p. 246. 


GuyaparySya = Modifications of quali- ^ 
ties, of two kinds, p. 231. 

Guyavrataa, Jain, three, p. 264; de- i 
scribed, p. 265, 

Guyasthanas, stages of development of 
the soul, p. 257. 

Guptis, three, Jainistic, = protection, 
of the soul from hatred etc., p.240&nl, 
245, 251. 

Gurjaras, p. 474, 475. 

Grhastha, Jain, his duties the same as 
those of tho Subhopayogln Sravaka, 

p. 241. 

Gotras, different for different Sutras, 
p. 104. 

Gotrlka Karman, explained, Jain Phi., 
p. 234n. 

I 

Golahivai, Prakrit for Gau^adhipati, 1 
p. 339. ! 

Gau4as, p. 150. ! 

Gautama, p. 502. ' 

Graha = wooden cup (of Soma), p.l27. j 

Grahamakha, ( rite ), p. 121. I 

Gravastut, a priest, p. 128. | 

^liana«*‘pa^ha, p. Ui ^ 


CaritrEcara, Jain course of conduct, 
p. 279. 

CitpSvana, p. 483. 

Cidacidvisistadvaitaih Brahma(n), p.l88 

Cinmatra == Absolute thought, p. 181, 
182. 

Jaia*Paiba, p, 94f. 

Jinamati, a Jaiua Saint, fabulous? 
p. 309. 

Jihva, p. 223. 

JIva, explained, Sathkara VedSnta, 
different views about its nature in 
the Samkara school itself; p. 181f.; 
J. of five kinds according to RSm3‘^ 
nuja, p. 184; J. dravya, explained, 
(Jain Fhi.),p. 232; J. its four kinds of 
FrSya, p. 233; J. or Atman, its pecu¬ 
liar property, ibid; J.(S. Jain), p. 251; 
its nature explained ibid; J. as an 
Astikaya, p. 255n. 

Jfiana as an attribute in Ramanuja S., 
p. 185; J., (Jain), p. 225, 245, 246; its 
nature, p. 229 ; J. in Jain Philosophy 
explained, p. 230. 

JhSnamErga, p. 194. 
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JfiSnayoga, acc. to RSm3nuja, concen¬ 
tration on N5rayai?a or Vasudeva 
Vynha. p. 185; 

JfiSnScSra, Jain course of conduct, 
p. 279. 

JfiSriBvarapiya Karman, Jain, p. 227n. 
Jyotisai its. study pursued by a family 
for four generations, p. 214. 

Jyotis^oma, its seven kinds, p. 90; J. as 
general name of Soma sacrifices, its 
different modes, p. 12.5f, 126. 

Tanka, a gold coin, p. 74. 

TacchaihyorBvrnimahe, p. 296, 298, 301; 

repeated by SBkalas daily, p- ^104. 
Tatrabhagavat - a certain ( form of 
the ) Supreme Deity, p. 189. 
TanmatrSiji (5), p. 222. 

Tapas (Jain) of twelve kinds, p. 23.5 ; 
T. external and internal, p. 246, 269 ; 
T. = bodily mortification and puri¬ 
fication and purificatory exercise, 
its twelve kinds, p. 2681 
Tapa-5cfira, Jain course of conduct, 
p. 279. 

Tamas ( ^Srii, ), p. 182. 

TarkafiSstras, six, Jain, p. 247. 

TSjika = .Tudici.al Astrology adopted 
by Hindu writers from the 13th 
century, p. 38, .39. 

TSntrika philosophy identified with 
ITpanisad Philo., p 219; T. system, 
its 36 principles, p.220 ; T. principles, 
their enumerations, peculiar to it 
and borrowed from other systems, 
p. 221f. 

TSmrasSsana, Royal deed of Grant 
inscribed on copper, p. 44, 
Tirthaihkaras, Jain, p. 224f.; raised 
to divine honours, p. 286. 

TjrtTya Savana, p. 128f. 

Tejas, as an attribute in R5m. System, 
p. 185, 221. 

Taittirlya SSkhJ; T. Brahmans in largo 
number in Berar, p. 423; 

Tailika Srepi, p. 454, 475, 
TyaktBrambha SrSvaka, p. 267. 

TjySga, JainrenunciatioD, p. 268. 


Trida^a = God = 33, the traditional 
number of Gods, p. 306. 

Tripurasundari, Tantric, p. 220, 221; 

T. called Ahaihta (egoism), ibid; T. 
highest deity according to Tantra 
system, p. 222. 

Tryambaka, Isti, a part of Sakanjedha, 
p. 115. 

Tvao, p. 221. 

Thracians, practice of burning widows, 
prevailing among them, p. 509. 

Dak.sina= remuneration of tho priests, 
p. 128. 

Dudhikrava, a deity, p. 115. 
Dadhigharma, a ceremony, p. 128. 
Darsana, (Jain), faith, p. 24.5. 
Darsanabhnta, Jain, p. 234, 
DarsanHcSra, (Jain), course of conduct, 
p. 279. 

Darsanavaranlya Karman, explained, 
Jain, p. 227n. 

DarsapTTrnamBsa, Isti, according to 
Asvalayana, p. Ill; according to the 
Atharvaveda, p. 112. 
DasapiTrvadhSrins, their names, p. 284. 
Dasyus or DBsas, their later signifi- 
ranc’.p. 44.5, 473 ; D. V.arpa, p. 471. 
Digvirati, a Jain Gunavrata, p. 265. 
Didhisu, Vedic, its meaning, p. 508. 
Divahsyenayonuvittayah == first seven 
gates of heaven, p.125; their guardian 
deities, ibid. 

DTksaiijya Isti, Diksa explained, p, 126. 
Dlks.% Tantric, p. 222. 

Diksita, as title of ritual writers,p.l09. 
Durmila, a Prakrit metre, p. 338. 
Durlahhanupreksa, Jain, p. 263. 

Dnssruti, Jain, explained, = reading 
false Sastras, p. 265. 

Drsya KSvya, p. 428. 

Devanaksatras, p. 122, 

Devapi, p. 471. 

Devi, her worship in sensual form, 
p. 219 ; D. Cakras mystic circles, 
Trtntrika, p.221; D. worshippers, their 
different sects, p. 223. 

Desastha, p. ^8!?. 
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D»i§5Tak&4ika, a Jain liiksSvrata 
axplatnHd, p. 266. 

De4ika8 = Teachers, ( BSmS. System ). 

p. 188. 

Daivajfias, p. 482, 483. 

Dyaus, found in the phenomena of 
Nature, p. 610. 

DrayidSoSryas, p. 135. 

Dravya, Jain Phi., p. 230, 263; its 
nature, p. 231; its species and pro¬ 
perties, p. 232f.; D. as substratum of 
qualities not recognised by VedSnta 
and Sffriikhya; different views about 
it, p. 243. 

DravyaparySya, in Jain Phi. explained, 
p. 231; its two-fold nature, ibid. 

DravyasSmayika, Jain observance, 
explained, p. 237n. 

DravySrthikanaya, J ain Phi., explained, 
p. 231f.; 262. 

DvSda^avarsikasattra, p. 134. 

DvSda^Sha Sacrifice, p. 132. 

Dvyfca, - pair of verses, p. 302. 

Dharma, as Purusartha according to 
Ramanuja, p. 186; D. defined, Jain, 
p. 225; D. =: right conduct, acetana, 
Jain Phi,, p. 232; its peculiar pro¬ 
perty, p. 233; D. as an Astikaya, 
p.255n. 

Dharmadhyana, p. 258. 

Dharmanupreksa, p. 264. 

DhSnas, fried grains of barley, p. 127. 

DbayyEs, detached verses, p. 128, 

DharanE, as a stage in sensation 
explained, Jain Phi., p. 228n,; D.s, 5, 
Jain, p. 258f. 

Dhala, Prakrit = Vynha, p. 338. 

Dhifpyas = its meaning explained, 
p. 127. 

Dhyana, Jain, explained, p. 258, 268, 

Dhyanabhavana, explained, p. 261. 

Naksatra-Sattra, p. 122f.; described, 
ibid; its principal deities, ibid; its 
purposes, p. 123. 

Nagnika girl = one who has not arrived 
at puberty, p. 506; N. girl defined, 
p. 539;N. SajatS, reading discussed, 
p. 597, 


Narauoi, p. 461. 

Kamo Brahma^e, p. 305. 

Nada, female element, Tantrika,p.219f; 
K. identified with fire, p. 220. 

Nandi^raddha or Abhyudaya, p. 577. 

Naman, name, in Jain Phi., p- 233. 

NBraasBmayika observance, Jain Phi., 
explained, p. 236n3. 

Namika Karman, explained, Jain, 
p. 234n. 

Nitya rites, explained, p. 115; N., Jain 
duties, p. 246; K. acts, p. 573. 

Kitya-JTvas, aoo. to Ramanuja, p. 184. 

Kindana, repenting of a sin to oneself, 
Jain Phi., p. 237n. 

NipBtabhaj =! Subordinate, p. 294. 

Nimbarka High-priests, their suc¬ 
cession List, p. 26. 

Niyati, p. 221. 

Niyanty, RarnSnujlya, p. 188. 

Niyama, Jain, explained, its consti¬ 
tuents, p. 245; N. = mandatory pre¬ 
cept, p. 557 ; its meaning, p. 573; its 
nature explained, p. 581f. 

Niyaraavidhi, p. 551n. 

Niradhapasu, Ls^i, described; an animal 
sacrifice, its obligatory nature, 
p. 112f. 

Nirgranthas, their five classes, p. 26K 

Nirgrantha SrSvaka, p. 267. 

KirjarS, Jain, p. 251 ; its meaning 
explained, ibid ; N., p. 264. 

NirjarSnupreksa. p. 263. 

NirvEpa, Jain, p. 225, 345. 

NirvBti, eternal bliss, Jain, p. 239. 

Nivids = certain formula.s, p. 128. 

Nivesa, its meaning acc. to Gram¬ 
marians, p. 302. 

Ni^ivirata SrBvaka, Jain, p. 267. 

KifSdas, p. 473. 

Niskevalya-Sastra, p. 130. 

Netra, p. 221, 

Nes^r, priest, p. 130. 

Naimittika rites, explained, p. 115; 
N. rites, .Tain, p. 246. 

KaiySyika, modern, works studied by 
him, p. 29. 

KySya, nature of modern oom- 
noentarios on the literature of, p. 2df< 
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NySy» and Vai^slka Systems, their P&popadesa, Jain, p. 265, 
development in Bengal, p. 27. P5yu, P. 221. 


NyUhkha® explained, p. 131. 

PajJhatikS, a Prakrit metre, p. 339. 
PafioapafioanakbSh .bhakfySh, inter* j 
pr«tation of this rple, p. 551. 
PafioSvattis, p, 301. 

PadasthadbySna, p, 258. 260, 

PayasyS, p. 127. 

Para manifestation of Isvara, ( RSmH- j 
nuja), p. 184; P* mode of Tantric i 
worship, p. 222. | 

Pararadtm.'in, Jaia, explained, p. 257. \ 

Paramestins, Jain, their five classes, i 
p. 225, 2K0 ; P. enumerated, p. 278. 
Parasvarupavirodhin, Ram. System, 
explained, p. 186, 

Pars, Tantric, p. 220. 

Parupara, modo of Tantric worship, 
p. 222. 

PariijSma, Jain, p. 226. 

Parisaihkhyu, p. 573; its nature 
explained, p. 581f. 

Pari (Prati)Rth2panasamiti, explained, 

( Jain Phi.), p. 236n2. 

ParySya, a round of Sastras, p. 131 
P. = development or modification, 
(Jain Phi.), “length” ofaDr.ivya. 
p. 230f. 

ParySyarthikanaya, Jain Phi., ex¬ 
plained, p. 231f., 262. 

Parvan = a sacrificial rite or per¬ 
formance in theCaturmasy8nl,p.ll3f. 
Pavanavega, a Demi-god, p, 309f. 
Pavitresti, described, its deities, 
p. 115.’ 

Pasu Ifti - animal sacrifices, p.llOf.; 

its parts, p. 113. 

Pahlavas, p. 535. 

Paficarfttras, their sect mentioned by 
BSna, p. 189; P. not refuted by 
BSdarSyaoa according to Ramanuja’s 
view, p. 190. 


Pari^amika Bbava of three kinds, 

p. 261, explained, p. 262. 

ParthivI Dharaija, Jain, p. 258f. 

Pali, p. 447. 

Pipdasthadhyana, p, 258. 

Pitryestj, a part of Sakamedha, p. 115, 

Puih.savana ceremony, p. 578. 

Pui?(Jra. P* 453. 

Putrakamyesti described, its principal 
deities, p. 116. 

Pudgala, Jain, p. 242, 263; P.= matter, 
Jain Phi., p, 231, 232 ; P., its effects, 
p. 233f,; its development into eight 
kinds of Karman, p. 284&n; P. as an 
Astikaya, p. 255n. 

Punarbhu, right of inheritance to her 
son allowed by some, p. 467. 

Punyahavacana, p. 577. 

Puranas, evidence of the, p. 625. 

Purusa, p. 221. 

Purusarthas, 5,acc. to Ramanuja .system, 

p. 186. 

PurusSrthavirodhln, Ram. system, 
explained, p. 186. 

Purorks, detached verses, p. 128. 

PurodSsa, p. 128. 

PurodSsayaga, as part of an animal 
s.acrifice, p. 113. 

Pulaka, a clan of Nirgranthas, p. 261. 

Pulinda, p. 311. 

PpthivI, p. 221; ?. found in the pheno¬ 
mena of Nature, p. 610. 

Pfthu boar, p. 311n. 

Paikka, Prakrit for PadSti, p. 336, 

Potf, priest, p. 130. 

Paunarbbava, p, 467. 

Prakrit, p. 447. 

Prakpti of the SSrhkhyas, p. 189; P. 
(Tan.), p. 221; P., (Saihkhya), p. 242. 

Pratikramapa, an Avasyaka, Jain 
observance, = expiation of different 
kinds of sin, its seven kinds, p. 237n., 
246. 


PaficSli Riti, p. 363, 367. 
Pft^hakamunis or UpadhySyas, p. 279. 
Papi. p. 221. 

Papdu, p. 466. 
fada, p. 221. 


Pratiloma marriages, p. 483. 
Pratyabhijfia^astra, a branch of Ka^mir 
Mahe^vara, p. 198f ; P, its promul¬ 
gators, p. 201. 

Pratyakhyana, an Avasyaka Jain 
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observanoo, explained = avoidance 
of sin, p. 237n. 

Prapattiyoga, aoo. to RSmanuja, p. 145? 
explained, p. 185f.; = throwing one¬ 
self on mercy of God, p. 186. 

Prabhu, p. 483. 

PramadBoaryS, Jain, explained, p. 265. 

Pravargya ceremony explained, p. 126. 

PrasthitayajySs, p. 127,128. 

PrSgvaifa^a, part of sacrificial enclo¬ 
sure, p. 126. 

PrSjapatya, a part of GarbhadhSna, 
p. 547f.; P. and GarbhSdhana or 
Garbbalambhana, two different cere¬ 
monies, p. 568f.; may be performed 
on two different days, p. 569f.; P. a 
ceremony consequent on the attain¬ 
ment of puberty and not part of 
GarbhSdhSna. p. 577-8. 

PrS^as, ten in all, Jain Phi,; living 
powers, p. 233. 

PrStah-savana, p. 127f., 129. 

PrSpapiya Isti, p. 126. 

Praptivirodhin, Ram. Sys., explained, 

p. 186. 

PrSptp, R5m. System, p. 188. 

Prapya, Ram. System, p. 188. 

PrSya^citta, Jain, of ten kinds, p. 268. 

Pr5taranuvaka ceremony, p. 127. 

Prosadha, a Jain SiksSvrata; a fast 
day, p. 266-Posaha= Pali Uposatba 
= Skr. Upavasatba, p. 266n; P.vrata- 
dharin, p. 267. 

Prailga, a ^astra, sung by the Hotp* 
p, 127, 130. 

Phala or PurusSrtha, according to 
RSmSnuja, p. 184,186,188. 

Baddha JTvas, aco. to Ramanuja, p.l84, 

Bandba, fettered condition of a Jiva, 
how produced according to Jain Phi., 
p. 234; fettered condition of the 
Soul, p. 243; different views held 
about it, p. 243f.; B., Jain, p. 251, 264. 

Bala, as an attribute in RarnSnuja S., 
p. 185, 


BalaprE^a- power of action, Jain Phi., 
p. 233. 

Bahiratman. Jain phi., explained, p.237 
263. 

Bahi^pavamana-Stcftra, p. 127. 

Bindu, Tantric, e;|cplained, p. 219f. ; B, 
compounded of Rindu and RSda, as 
understood in Tantric literature; 
B., ( original ? ) identified with the 
moon, p. 220. 

Buddha, p.477. 

Buddhi, p. 221. 

Bodha or Kevala-jfiSna, highest know¬ 
ledge, Jain, p. 252. 

Brahma s' an occupation of priest*, 
p. 471. 

Brahman = essence of sacrificial wor¬ 
ship, p. i25; B. the only reality etc., 
p. 181; B. as the material cause of 
the world is the doctrine of VedSnta 
Satras, p. 203f.; the debate on B. 
or the Universal essence in the 
BrhadSrapyaka Upanisad, p, 458, 
458; B. its primary and subsequent 
senses, p. 511. 

Brahmacarya, a Jain MahSvrata, 
p. 236nl, 268 ; B., p. 464. 

BrahmaeSripi, a chaste girl, having 
had no intercourse, p. 539n2. 

Brahmayajila, p. 301. 

Brahma-VidyS, p. 450. 

Brahmavratin Sravaka, p. 267. 

Brahmana or Brahman, p.ll2, 446, 449, 
450, 452,454, 457, 464, 471, 472, 477, 
482,490; Maratha and Tailahgapa 
Taittirlya B., p. 423. 

Brahmapacchaihsin, priest, p. 130,131. 

Bhaktiyoga, according to RSmSnuja 
explained, p. 185. 

Bhagavat = highest Brahma(n), p. 192. 

Bhatta, as title of ritual writers, p.l09. 

BbattSrikS, Tantric, p. 220. 

Bhagavatas, their sect mentioned by 
Bapa in his Harsacarita, p. 189; B.s 
and Paficaratras two different sects, 
p. 189f.; their views refuted by 
SaifakarScarya, p. 190 ; defended by 
R8rn3nuja, p, 190f. 
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BhSvas, spiritual conditions of a man, | 

5, in number, Jain, p. 261 
BhSvasamSyika, a Jain observance 
explained, p. 237n. j 

BhasSsamiti, Jain. Phi., explained, ; 

p. 23.6n2. ; 

BbH, (in Ramanuja system ), p. 184. i 
Bhoktp, (Ramanujiya system ), p. 188. 
Bbogopabhogaparipama - regulating 
one’s habits to one’s means, Jain, 
p. 265. 

Bhogya, Raraanujiya, p. 188. 

M’s, five, as means of propitiating 
Devi in Tantric system, explained, 

p. 223. 

Magadha, p. 453. 

Magi or Maga Brabmapas, p. 474. 
Mai?(Japa = an enclo.sure, p. 149. 
Mai?4al3carya, a title of Jain High 
Priests, p. 281. 

Matijfiana = Sensational knowlodgoi 
p. 251, Jain. 

Madhuripu, Visnu, p. 327. 

Manas, Tantric, p. 221. 

ManahparySya ~ knowledge of other 
men’s minds, p, 252. 

Manogupti, Jain Phi., explained, 1 
p. 240nl. I 

Manovega, son of AjJtasatru, a Vidya* j 
dhara (demi-god),follower of Jainism, j 
p. 309f. 

Mantras of Darsapurnamasit, given in i 
the Yajurveda, p. 1 U ; a spurious M. 
quoted, other spurious M.s quoted, : 
p. 561 ; M.s composed and put into ( 
works, p. 562. 

Maya, p. 462. ! 

Marathi, p. 447. j 

Marulvatiyagraha, p. 128. 
Martutvatiya-Sastra, p. 130. ■ 

Malaanivai (Prakrit) ^ Malayanypati, 
p. 338. 

MahRpadmavana, Tantric, p. 222. 
MahSmai)4^l^4bipati, a dependent 
priucei p. 45. 

MahSrE^frl Prakrit, become classic ; 
used for literary purposes, its verna¬ 
cular form, p. 342. 


MSgadha, name of a caste sprang 
from intermarriages, p. 451; M. 
name derived from the name of the 
locality in which the people of these 
castes originally lived, p.473. 
Magadhi, language, p. 448. 
Madhyaiiidinasavana, p. 128. 

Madhvas consider SamkarScSrya 
a Daitya. deceiving mankind, 
p. 21; their vilification, p. 135f.; 
their view about non-killing 
of animals at sacrifices, p. 178f.; 
refuted by others, p.l79; M.s, getting 
their l>ody branded with heated 
seals, attacked and consigned to 
tortures of hell, p. 183. 

Madhva System, its authorities, p.l95f. 
MSdhva Sect, p. 7, 

Maya, (Vedanta), different views about 
its nature in the SSmkara school 
itself, p. 181; M. of Advaitu VedEnta, 
p. 189; M. doctrine, sought to be put 
down by Ramanuja, p- 194 ; M. or 
Avidya, (Vedanta), p.242; M.,Tantric, 

p. 221. 

Maruti Dharapa, Jain, p. 259. 

Marga and Margaphala, mentioned in 
Jainism, p. 245. 

Malavaraa, Prakrit for Malavaraja, 
p. 336. 

Malika-Sroiii, p. 454, 475. 

Mahesvara literature in KSsmir, its 
two branches, p. 158f.; K. M.s dif¬ 
ferent from other sects, p. 198. 

Mitra, worship extending to the East 
and the West, p. 635. 

Mithyatva, Jain, its nature, p. 246. 
Mimaihsakas, p. 116 ; their conllict 
with heterodox systems, p. 194 ; their 
conflict with Aupani.sadas, ibid. 
Muktajivas, acc. to RSraanuja, p. 184. 
Mudras of the MSdhvas, p. 135; M,, 
Tantric, p. 223, 

Mumuksujivas, according to H3m3nuja, 
p. 184. 

Marta or Indriyagrahya qualities, 
p. 233. 

MrgSres^i, an Isti for cleansing away 
I sins, p. 116. 
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Mecha, Prakrit = Mleooha, p. 335f. 

MaitrSvarupa, priest in' connection 
with the NirH^ha-Pasu Isti, p. 113; 
an assistant of the Hotf in the 
animal sacrifice; his function, p. 129; 
M., p.130, 131, 

Maithuna, Tantric, p. 223. 

Moksa, final deliverance, according to 
different Advaita SSrhkara schools, 
p. 182; M. as PurusSrtha, (RSraSnuja 
system), explained, p. 186; its essen* 
tials according to different Indian 
Philosophers, p. 242f.; M., Jain, 
p. 251; M.. eternal bliss, p. 478. 

Moki^atattva, a Jain principle “Jewel” 
p. 241. 

MoksatattvasEdhuka, a Jain principle, 
“ Jewel ” p. 241. 

MoksatattvasEdhana, a Jain principle 
“ Jewel”, p. 241. 

Mohaniya Karman, Jain Phi., explain¬ 
ed, p. 227n. 

Yajus =s Prose formulas generally and 
not in Yajurveda only, p. 119, 120, 

Yajfiapuccha, p. 128, 

Yajvans, as title of Ritual writers, 
p.109 

Yatis, Jain priests, p. 241, 

YathSjatarnpa, primitive form to be 
assumed by the Jain ^ramarja, p.235. 

Yamanaksatras, p. 122. 

Yava, p. 112. 

Yavanas = Mahomedans, p. 532, 535; 
Y. or Bactrian Greeks, p. 474. 

YEjyas, their meaning, p. 117; Y. of 
certain Is^is quoted, pp.117-119; their 
relation to Vedic Mantras discussed 
p. 119 ; Y, of the Naksatra-Sattra; 
y. p. 121. 

Yugapradhanas - Jain Pontiffs, p. 51. 

Yudhisthira, p. 459. 

Yoga system, p. 189; Y.s movements 
Jain Phi., p. 240n3; Y. meditions 
enjoined in Jainsim, p. 258f. 

Yogin and his powers, illustration 
of a, in philosophy, p. 204. 

Rajas, (SSm.), p. 182. 

Rathakara or chariot-maker, p. 451. 


Rasa, Tantric, p. 221. 

RasaparityEga, Jain, p. 268. 

RasikS, Prakrit metre, p. 338. 

REga = musical mode, an expression 
for “ six ” p. 153;.R* Tantric, p. 221. 

RSjakraya-I^^i = purchase of Soma, 

p. 126. 

REjan, p. 446. 

RSjanya, p. 446, 472. 

RSpaka = RE^S, p. 45. 

REmSnuja school, Mss. of works of 
that school, p. 69 ; R. system princi¬ 
pally followed in southern India, 
Tamil Telugu countries, scattered 
also over REjputSnS, Marwar and 
Gujarath, p. 183; R. system same as 
PSflcarStra system, p. 188f.; R. sys¬ 
tem, different views held by different 
writers within the system, p. 188 ; 
R. and Msdhva system springing 
from the same current, p, 244. 

Rudra, p. 418. 

Rnpa, TEn., p. 221. 

RUpavati DhErapS, p. 258, 260. 

RQpasthadhyBua, p, 258. 

RnpStitadhyEna, p. 268. 

RolE, a Prakrit metre, p. 335. 

Rohita, p. 461. 

Rhrurh, as highest Mantra, identified- 
with Jina, (Jain,) p. 260. 

L = r,p. 216. 

Laksmapasena era, current in MithilE,, 
p. 346. 

Laksya = figurative sense, p. 329; L, 
or Vyangya sense, p. 428. 

LalitE, Tantric, p. 220. 

LB|i Riti referred to in KSvyaprakEsa, 
p. 635. 

LilE, in REmSnuja system, p. 184. 

LllSvatl, a Prakrit metre, p. 337. 

Loka = Universe of things, Jain Phi., 
p. 228; L. = AkB^a, Jain Phi., p.233. 

LokSnuprekijS, p. 263. 

Laukika years, mode of converting 
them into Saka years, p. 210f.; the 
relation of L.. Saks and Kali yesre, 
p. 211; L, or Saptar^i era, p. 429f. 
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Takusa, a class of Nirgranthas, p. 261. 

Vakrokti, p. 365. 

Vajja =» PadyB = Paddhati, p. 84. 

Vajra. a sacrificial vessel, p. 105. 

Vadnagars, p. 473. 

VandanB, an Ava^Vaka Jain obser¬ 
vance, explained, p. 237n ; V. its 
hidden sense, p. 

VapSyBga, as part of an animal sacri¬ 
fice, p. 113. 

Varupa, p. 461; the guardian of order, 

p. 610. 

VarunapraghSsa (as part of CBtur- 
masyBni), described, p. 113. 

Varna, three orders, Arya and Dasyu. 
mention of Brahma, Ksatram and 
^'i8as, occupations of these not yet 
hereditary, K^atriya becoming a 
BrJhmaija for a time, p. 471. 

Vallabha System, the latest, p. 27. 

VasantatilakS metre, p. 321. 

VSgarthau, TBntrika, their creation, 
from KBrnakalB, p. 220. 

Vaggupti, Jain Phi., explained, p.240nl. 
255. 

vac, Tantric, p. 221. 

VScya sense, p. 428. 

Vajapeya sacrifice, p. 00 ; V. a form 
of Jyotistoma sacrifice, p- 126; 
sacrifice described, p. 131; V. sacri¬ 
fice, p. 132, 423. 

VSjasaneya Veda, the Favitresti for 
its followers, p. 115f. 

Vajasaueyins, p. 111. 

Vayu, Tantric, p. 221. 

Valkhilya Hymns, one of them omitted 
in Aunkramani-Dh\lp41*ll, and in the 
SarvSnukraraa, p. 295. 

VidyS, Tantric, p. 221. 

Vinati, Jain, of five kinds, p. 268. 

Vidhi = Karman, Jain, p. 251; V., 
p. 551n; V. its meaning, p. 573. 

Vinaya, discipline, Jain, p. 238. 

Vibhava. Manifestation of Isvara 
( according to Raminuja),=ditferent 
Incarnations; its purpose, p. 184. 

Virodhini.(5Lobstructiona in the way of 
God, explained, according to RBma- 
nuja system, p. 18ii Ih6. 


I ViviktaiayyBsana, Jain, p. 268. 

Visas, p. 471. 

, VisBka, a female devotee of Buddha, 
p. 460. 

V isistadvaita ( RBmSnuja ) VedBnta, 
Ps works; the system explained, 
pp. 183-195. 

i Visuddhadarsana, =correct doctrine, 

) Jain, p. 225. 
i VisvSmitra, p. 472. 

Visnuh Sipivis^ah, a deity, p. 115. 

’ Visnagars, p. 473. 

VIrya, as an attribute in RamBnuja 
I system, p. 185; (Jain), an Bcara, p. 
235. 

ViryacBra, Jain course of conduot‘ 
p. 279. 

Vrttiparisarfikbyana, Jain, p. 268. 

; Veda (recitation), its five forms, p. 94 ; 
Vedaniya Karman, explained, Jain, 
P. 234n. 

Vedangas, as learnt by Rgvedins only, 
p. U9f. 

Vedanta-PrasthSnas, three, explained 
P. 22; V.,p, 478. 

VedBntins, p. 203. 

Vedantic cardinal doctrines compared 
with other doctrines, p. 243f. 

Vaidika, reciter, his requisites, p. 94f. 

I Vaideha caste sprang from inter¬ 
marriages, p. 451. 

Vaidehika, p. 473. 

Vainasikas, Buddhists, p. 194. 
Vaiyavrtya, Jain, p. 268. 

Vaisesikas, p. 203; their view that 
love hatred &c. are qualities of the 
soul, p. 243. 

Vaisya caste, p. 454, 472, 511; people 
of V. caste, p. 446, 449,450, 452, 462, 
464, 473, 478. 

Vaisvadeva (as part of CBturraBsySni). 

: p. 113 ;V. Sa8tra,p. 130. 

I Vaisijavas. p. 455, 478 ; Vaisijavism. 
p.478. 

I Vyahgya or Dhvani = suggested sense, 
p. 328 ; soul of a KSvya, p. 329. 
Vyavasthita-Vikalpa. explained,p. 301. 
VyavBya = Intercourse, p. 541£. 
VySjokti (figure of speech ), p, 331. 
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Vyaha, Manifestation of t^vara 
( according to BSmSnuja)« p. 184 ; 
doctrine of V., p. 188f. 

Yratas or MahSvratas, five, explained 
(Jain), p. 23^nl. 
Vratadbarin-drSvakas, p, 264f. 

VrStyas, p. 451,475; V. class, p. 454. 
Vrihi, p. 112. 

Sakas-Mabomedans, p. 331f., 474, 519, 

^ 535. 

Sakamedha, (as part of CSturmSsySni), 
p. 113, described; ibid. 

Sakti, as an attribute in RSmSnuja 
system, p. 185; S. as Vimar4a or 
SphUrti, p. 219f.; S. ( Tan.) identified 
with letter h, p. 220f.; 221; S. wor¬ 
ship ( Tan.), its mode explained ; 8. 
DTksS ( Tan.), p. 222. 

Sabda(Tn.), p. 221. 

Sambara, p. 461. 

Bal&kSpurusas, 63, = holy persons 
( D. Jain ), p. 254, 256. 

•Sastra, its meaning explained, p. 128; 
S.s to be repeated by the different 
priests, p. 129f. 

SSkta ascetic, dressing like a femaln, 

^ p. 222. 

;Sskya race, p. 502. 

SSthkara and MSdhva systems compar¬ 
ed, p. 21f.; S. Vedanta, a large vari¬ 
ety of theories within It, p. 182f. 
SSmbhavadarsana = Tantric philo¬ 
sophy; S. explained, p. 219f.; S. 
female element predominant in it, 

^ p. 222; s', as means of Moksa, p. 223. 
SSmbhavI DiksS ( Tantric ), p. 222. 
Sardalavikridita metre, p. 321. 
SSstraphalalabha, a Jain principle, 
“ Jewel ”, p. 241. 

Siksavratas, ( Jain ) four, p. 264 ; de¬ 
scribed, p. 266> 

Siva, God, (Tantric) asPrakSsa, p.219f; 
S, identified with the letter a, p. 220.; 
221 . 

Sukra, planet, p. 121. 

Sukladhyana, p. 258. 

Suddha-Dharma = Pure serenity, Jain, 
p. 226. 


SuddhavidyS, (Tan.), p. 221. 

Suddha Soul, Jain, p. 226. 

Suddha Sram'apa, defined, p. 241f. 
Suddhadvaita = Vallabha’s system, 
p. 196; explained, ibid. 

Suddhopayukta Srama^a, Jain, p. 226. 
Sunah^epa, p. 461, 472, 

Sunasirlya or Sunaslrya, as part of 
CdturmSsySni, p. 113; described, ibid. 
Subha Soul, Jain, p. 226. 

Subhopayoga, = Realisation of the 
meritorious, Jain Phi.; its nature ex¬ 
plained ; p. 230. 

Subhopayogin in Jainism explained, 
p. 230 ; S. Sramapa, one who attains 
to a second condition only; men¬ 
tioned in Jain Scriptures, p. 240. 

Sndra caste, p. 472, 511; S. people of 
this caste, pp. 446, 448-453, 462,466, 
473, 477, 478, 490. 

Sepavi, p. 483. 

Saucatva, Jain, p. 268. 

SySmSka, p. 112. 

Sramapas, p. 225; S. Jain, p. 234 ; S. or 
Muni of the highest Suddha kind, his 
nature, (Jain Phi.), his internal and 
external requisites; when he is to be 
reinitiated ; his singleness of devo¬ 
tion ; his study of the Agamas; his 
moral discipline, his complete self- 
realisation, its requisites, p, 235-240 ; 
S.s Suddha, p. 241. 

SrSvakas or Grhasthas, Jain lay 
followers, their four classes, p. 241; 
S.s, p. 249; their different kinds 
defined, p. 266f. 

SravikSs, female lay followers of 
Jaini.sm, p. 241. 

SrSvya K5ya, p. 428. 

Sri, in R3mSnuja system, p. 184. 
Srutakevalins, 5, ( Jain) enumerated* 
p. 279, 280; their names, p. 284, 285. 
SrutajfiSna = Scriptural knowledge, 
Jain, p. 251f. 

Srataskandha, = an Adhikffra of Niya- 
raasSra, p. 245. 

Srotra, ( Tan.), p. 221. 
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-SolMin, a form of Jyotlstoma sacrifice. 

* p. 126» 130. 

Solatia Sastra, p. 130,131. 

Saibyata, a Jain Sramapa who has 
undergone moral.discipline, p. 240. 
Saiiiyama, Jain, p. 268. 

Sanivafc era. a note on it. pp. 287-291 ; 
its present day meaning = Vikrama 
era alone; wrongly put for Saka- 
saihvat ? Not meaning always 
Vikrama era ? p. 287; 8. never = Saka, 
p. 288 ; 8. = Vikrama era, over¬ 
whelming evidence for it, p. 288f.; 
8. era begun in 57 B. C., p. 291. 
Sathvara, D. Jain, p.251; its meaning 
explained, p. 264. 

SaihvarSnupreksS, p. 263. 
SarhsSratattva, a Jain principle. 

“Jewel”, p. 241. 

SaihsSrSnupreksa, p. 263. 

Sacittavirata SrSvaka, Jain, p. 267. 
Satfajflana Hymn, p. 303,305; 8. hymm 
a part of SSkala Sfikha ? last hymn 
of the(ir) Sarhhita ; the view that the 
hymn is apocryphal was not started 
or prescribed in Asval3yana’s time ; 
8. hymn rejected by Auukraraapi; 
the view of its being apocryphal 
gaining strength after Asv.’s time, 
p. 304 ; 8. hymn originally formed 
part of SSkala-SaiiihitS, p, 305. 
Satkarya. doctrine of Vedanta &c., 
explained, p, 243. 

Sattva, Samkhya, p. 182. 

Satya, a Mahavrata, Jain, p. 236nl,268. 
Sattra, its meaning explained, p. 132. 
Sadasiva, Tantrio, p. 221. 
Samdhyavandana. p. 304. 
Saptabhahginaya Seven modes 

(NySyas) of assertion ( Jain Phi.) 
explained; their real meaning, mis¬ 
understood by some, p. 232, 262. 
Saptarsi era, p. 133; its relation to 
Kali era, p. 211, 

SamavSya relation, p. 243. 

Samffni va akutih, p. 298, 301, 
SarnSvartana ceremony, p. 464. 
Samitis, five, explained, Jain, p.236&n2, 
240, 251, 268, 295. 


Sambandha, ,a topic of R5m5nuja 
system, p. 188. 

Samyaktva, Jain, its nature p. 245f.; 
faith in Digambara Jain doctrines, 
p. 246. 

Samyagdarsana, (True doctrine,) Jain, 
p. 225. 

Sarayagdarsanasuddha, = having faith 
in Jain Dispensation, p. 264. 
i Sarasvati, p.472- 

Sargasattra-I.sti described, pp. 124-126. 
Sarvatomukha sacrifice described; 

reason of its being so called, p. 132. 
Savanlyapasu, an animal sacrifice, 
p. 127. 

Savitr, found in the phenomena of 
Nature, p. 610. 

Sariikhya System, p. 189 ; 8. principles, 

I borrowed by Tantra Phi., p. 221; 8. 

cardinal doctrines compared with 
I other doctrines, p. 242f.; S. school 
against the sacrificial performance, 
p. 610. 

Sadhus, Jain, as Paramestins, p. 225; 

8. Jain Yogins, p. 279. 

SSmSyika, (Jain Phi.), observances, six 
explained, p. 236n3 ; 8., p. 257 ; 8. a 
Jain Sik.s5vrata explained, p. 266 ; 
85mayikavratadhSnn, p. 266f. 

Samya - state of serenity (Jain), p. 225. 
Saihvatsarika, (Soma) sacrifices, p. 132. 
j Sayaihprataragnihotra, explained, 

I p. 110. 

1 SSrasvatas, p. 482. 

I Savitragraha, p, 128. 

' Siddhas, Jain, p. 225 ; as Paramestins, 

! ibid ; p. 279. 

I Siihhavalokana, a Prakrit metre, p.339, 
Simhipi, Prakrit metre, p- 337. 

SutyS day, the principal day of the 
Agnistoma rites of the 8. day p. 127; 
8. principal part of the Soma sacrifice, 
p. 132. 

Suratrapa, Sultan,as title of Mussulman 
sovereigns of Gujarath, p. 76, 77. 
Sutra, rites of one Sutra might be 
adopted by the followers of another 
Sntra, p. 116; S. the word used pro¬ 
miscuously by Jain writers, p. 206. 
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Saris, ( REmSnujiya), p* IBS; S. (Jain) 
enumerated, p, 380. 

Sarya found in the phenomena of 
nature, p. 610. 

Soma, sacrifices, p. Ill,; S. its o£Esr> 
ings prompted by real pious motives 
in Vedio times, p. 123; S. sacrifices, 
their importance, p. 135. 

Skandha, ^ain Phi. = combination, 
p. 331; S. = branch of a vrork, p. 332. 

SthSpanS = Images, ( Jain), p. 237n. 

SthSpanSsSmSyika, Jain observance 
explained, p. 336n3. 

Sbhitibhojana, dining while standing 
(Jain), p. 237. 

SnStaka, a class of Nirgranthas, p.361. 

Spanda and FratyabhijfiS doctrines 
compared, p. 365 ; both adualistio; 
different from all other Saiva schools, 
ibid. 

Spanda4Sstra, a branch of ESsmir 
MShe^vara, p. 198f.; different from 
Saivadar4ana, mentioned hy MSdhava 
in the Sarvadar^anasadigraha, p.302. 

Sparsa. (Tan.), p. 221. 

Sy9d avaktavyah, (Jain Phi..) explain* 
ed, p. 233, 

SySd asti, (Jain Phi.), explained,p.332. 

43y3d asti avaktavyah, explained (Jain 
Phi.), p, 232. 


Syid asti ngeti ayaktavya^ eyplainodP 
(Jain Phi), p..232. 

SyBd asti nSst! explained, (Jfin Phi.), 

P.2S2. 

SySn nSsti avaktavyah, explained,(Jain 
Phi.), p. 232. 

SySn nSsti, explained,(Jain Phi.),p.232. 

Svay aihbba soul,explained (Jain), p.226. 

Svargasattra Is^is, their place in the 
development of the saorifioial reli* 
gion, p. 125. 

Svasvarilpavirodhin, RSm. S., ej(plain* 
ed, p. 186. 

SvSdhySya, Jain, p. 268. 

SvSmin as title of ritual writers and 
MTmSihsakas; indicative of a parti¬ 
cular period when it was used in 
inscriptions, p. 109f. 

Svistakrt, p. 299. 

Ha, as yogio mantra in Jainism, p.260. 

Karidcandra, p. 461. 

HSrdhakalS, TantHc, explained, p. 220. 

HiihsSdSna, Jain, explained, p. 265. 

H1X9AS* P. 475. 

Heya, (Rsma< system).its means, p.l88« 

Hot|r priest, p. lllf.; his duties per¬ 
formed by Rks„ exact meaning of 
this, p. 130; H. need not necessarily 
be a ^gvedin, ibid. 








